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have printed Doctor Giymville’s short title-page with the 
long t^il to it, to give a more extensive circulatioti t(f the 
existence of his polyonomous honours and occupations, than could 
be expected from that of a work of 1320 pages. "I^t?i)octor has 
truly ‘ titles manifold'; and these, when more generally known, 
doubtless, prove a passport for his voltes to the shelves of 
jdte learned; but ^ old birds are not easily caught with chaff,' and, 
to speak for (jprselves, we are not likely to be biassed one way or 
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other by a string of initials stuck after a name, were they as many 
and ai legitimate as the quarierings on the sliield of the Baron 
Thunderdentronk. 

Doctor Granville thinks it necessary to acquaint the public that 
he had three reasons for travelling, and three reasons for writing a 
book about his travels. There is great virtue, as every body knows, 
in the number three ; but we must doubt its efficacy in the pre- 
sent case. The first three are, — the health of the amiable Coun- 
tess of Woronzow, whom he attended in the capacity of accou- 
cheuTW — his own health ; — ^his family affaii'S ; — all good substantial 
reasons; but what had the public health, or the public affairs to do 
with thdhi? ^s little* necessity was there to publish to all the 
yvorld, that, ‘ 

‘ When a medical man, fully engaged in practice in such a metropolis 
as London, whose services have, in common with those of many of 
his colleagues, been considered useful to the community, abruptly ab- 
sents himself from his duties, and sets off, at a short notice, to post 
upwards of four thensand miles over the Continent — the public, whom 
he serves, and by whom he lives, have some right to ask what mo- 
tives could have led to such a step. It is in deference to that right 
that^he Author has thus openly entered into an explanation,’ — Pre- 
face ^ p. vii. 

We have a strong impression that the doctor, in this early part 
of his book, (for we are yet only in the preface,) betrays a smack 
of the common vice which too easily besets ^mthors, and •which, 
indeed, we had some suspicion lurked in the long title-page, — in 
a word, that this hero of etceteras has, unconsciously, perhaps, 
persuaded himself into a notion that he fills a larger space in society 
than his pretensions would warrant.* Doctor Granville is unques- 
tionably a clever, shrewd man ; and, though a foreigner, we should 
have thought he had lived long enough in London to know that the 
English public, so far from feeling any uneasiness at his absence, 
or exercising any ^ right' to call for an ‘ explanation' of it, neither 
does now" nor ever will care one straw where he goes, how long he 
remains absent, when he returns, or whether he ever returns or 
not, excepting, perhaps, those patients who may have confidence 
■ in his skill, which we have h^aid and believe to be considerable. 
And having settled this point, we now proceed on our journey 
through^the Doctor's two fat ociiavos, assuring him that whatever 

* What else than a wis,h for public notoriety could have induced Doctor Granville to 
detail his grievan^^s as a disappointed candidate for the obstetrical chair of the mis- 
named Univ^sityof London, in ten or twelve interminable pages in a book on St. 
Petersbai^, and to carry on an unanswered string of objurgations with an ‘ en^clope- 
dical-gifted individual ' as he calls Mr. Brougham, in the columns of a Sunday news- 
p^)ef P How can he imagin., that the public takes my interest whether Dr. Granville 
or Dr. Davis be appointed to deliver lectures, er any thing else, even the young Alma 
Mater herself in Upper Gower-streeb ^ 

little 
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little prejudice his tille*page and preface may seem calculated to 
raise^ no such feeling shall be permitted to affect^ in the slightest 
degree, our estimation of his work. • 

Doctor Granville, it would seem, was nearly frightened from 
undertaking this journey by the perusal of the two foregoing doc- 
tors, Clarke and Lyall. 

* Mercy on me !' he exclaims, ‘ I am to be fleeced, cheated, and 
laughed at ; 1 shall lie without a bed, starve on black bread, and swarm 
with vermin. The villages are of mud, and the towns of logs of 
wood, and the two capitals moonshine. There is no chance of Jeeing 
a handsome woman ; the gentlemen are alj( ignoramuses, and the 
common people brutes. The government* is despotic; tfie police 
troublesome ; and the digs bite differently from English dogs.’ 

These scraps thus strung together made the doctor * ponder f but 
calling to his recollection that it is the fashion among some 
English travellers (of Dr. Gradville’s acquaintance) to maintain 
that ‘ St. Paul’s is the finest church in the Cimstiaii world, and 
the Thames the largest river in Europe,’ hc^ok courage, and 
prepared for his journey. 

VVe pass over the advice to his patients to make Dover Uieir 
residence as a watering-place ; the bles.sing lie bestows on steam- 
packets ; and bis discovery that ^ sea-sickness consists in vomit- 
ing, or something like it,’ — thus clearing up the history of a 
malady, which he ajsiircs us has puzzled ‘ most, nay all of the 
grave doctors, to find out wdiat it arises from.’ (vol. i. p. 8.) 
VV^hat may more important for our readers to know, Dr. Gran- 
ville says he pi evented this distressing malady from visiting either 
the countess or liimself by ^ administering forty-five drops of lau- 
danum at tlic beginning of the voyage;’ a prescription as old as 
some of our grandmothers. The doctor adds, and, however 
strange it may appear, we by no means disbelieve it, that both the 
lady and the doctor, in about four-and-twenty hours after their 
arrival in Calais, could scarcely be considered any longer as inva- 
lids — such is the almost instantaneous efficacy of a change of air, 
a change of scene, and the power of the imagination. 

Doctor Granville paints Ostend*iii colours that certainly do 
not belong to it. Its ‘ commercial houses,’ ‘ great canal,’ ^ vistas 
of the principal streets,’ ‘ lofty n^^rrow tower with its bcacqnlight,’ 
the ‘ old and ^lew ports,’ 'bomb-proof and impregnable,’ — these, 
he says, form ' collectively’ a landscape w^orlby of j[ie pencil of 
Ruysdael!’ Such encomiums on this miserable place have satis- 
fied m, that his descriptions must be received with caution, and 
that his knowledge of the arts is not very /extensive. Who but 
the doctor would have selected a low, monotonous, naked towii 
without a tree, •with some little shipping shut up in a basin, for 

u 3 the 
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the pencil of an artist whose forte was in rugged mountain-scenery, 
rude rocks and foaming w^aterfalls, old hoary woods, and melan- 
choly groves ?r Osteiid is a poor, dull place, and, if a fit subject 
for any pencil, it would be that of a Vernet or a Vandevelde. We 
observe, indeed, other proofs in his book, that the doctor is not 
much of a connoisseur in painting. He says that the pictures of 
merit in the cathedral of Saint Bavon at Ghent are numerous, 
but ‘ those of the brothers Hubert and John Van Eyck, the in- 
ventors of oil painting, are justly considered as the most valuable 
prodctf tions of the Flemish school.’ So say the guide-books ; but 
his authorities have deceived the doctor in spite of all his Acade- 
mies ; tfie paintings of'* the V an Eycks are only considered as 
valuable for their antiquity; and as to their being the ‘ inventors 
of oil painting,’ Sir Joshua Reynolds thought otherwise ; indeed 
it has been proved that oil painting was practised more than a 
century before they were born. •If Doctor Granville had looked 
sharp near the same part of the wall where he saw the V an Eycks, 
he might have discovered an old German painting with the date 
1300 in the corner. 

^gain, at Cologne, in speaking of the picture of the crucifixion 
of St. Peter by Rubens, he says, that 

‘ for strength, truth, and colouring, it may be considered as far supe- 
rior to most of the productions of that artist. Yet,’ he continues, 
‘ there are some connoisseurs who affect to l)elieve that this jjainting 
is not the work of that master, hut of one of his^piipils. This arises 
probably from the absence of those huge, fleshy, exaggerated figures 
which are generally observed in most of Rubens’ picture?.’ 

It is quite true that there are ignorant ^ coimoisseurs’ who believe 
what he states, and among the number that ignorant connoisseur 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. As to the rest, oiir leaders, who know any 
thing of the arts, will be able to appreciate the extent of Doctor 
Granville’s acquaintance with the paintings of Rubens. 

The palace of the new University of Ghent founded by William 
I. is certainly a noble biiildiiig, and does infinite credit to the 
liberality and right feeling of the King of the Netherlands. 
Doctor Granville says, ‘ it is»by far the handsomest architectural 
monument consecrated to the arts and sciences now existing in 
Europe.’ J’o this university tli^re are three curators, nineteen 
professors, a secretary, inspector, and librarian. The iiqmbcr 
of students amounts already to more than five hundred. It con- 
tains collccSfons of natural history, particularly of zoology and 
mineralogy, of comparative anatomy, and of medals ; and Jn the 
library are upwards ,pf sixty thousand volumes. There are also 
established an excellent botanical garden and a botanical society. 
The garden is extensive, tastefully laid out, and altiiough in its in- 
fancy, 
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fancy, it can already boast of twelve hundred genera and five thou- 
sand six hundred species, all arranged according to the system of 
Limiaeiis. ^ 

At Ostend, and afterwards at Brussels, Dr. Granville met with 
the ^ celebrated,’ as he is pleased to call him. Capo d’Istrias ; and 
is quite enraptured in praise of this ' distinguished individual.’ He 
was no less struck with his personal appearance : — ‘ the square- 
ness and great elevation of his forehead ; the extraordinary size of 
his ears, considerably detached from the back part of the head ; 
and the remarkable paleness of his complexion, give him lu very 
peculiar character.’ The late Sir Thomas Maitland was not at 
all smitten with the peculiar merits of this* broad-] mnteTl, long- 
eared gentleman, wheit he had to deal with him in his character of 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands — but doctors will 
differ. 

At Brussels, we are told, some enterprising booksellers are 
reprinting the Paris novels, romances, plays, ike., which they can 
afford to sell at half of the Parisian prices ; tlurt 1 arlier, one of 
the principal publishers,' had reprinted, in the first six months of 
18G7, not less than 318,()15 volumes, of the value of 1,183,^15 
francs. The publishers in Paris are, as may be supposed, up in 
arms against those of Brussels, and arc about to establish a depot 
at the latter place to undersell them. Thus do the public reap 
advantage from competition. I'lie population of the Nethei lands 
would keep pace ^filh th.e multiplication of books, if, as Dr. 
Granville says, it had increased, since the year 1814, at the rate of 
one-tenth in<en years, or of doubling itself in a century. But 
the doctor has mistaken the Netherlands proper for the whole 
kingdom of William I. ; the provinces of Hplland reckon /mdic 
about J, 900,000 souls — which we believe is a considerable dimi- 
nution since the commenccnieiit of the century. The improve- 
ments that have taken place in the Netherlands, under the present 
government, in commerce, manufactuies, agriculture, and in- 
dustry, in general, arc veiy remarkable, more especially in the 
vicinity of Brussels, Antwerp, Liege, and Namur; and the arts 
and sciences, literature, and the fiiie^arts, go hand in hand with 
the extended education, prosperity, and comforts of the people. 
In the Netherlands, the roads, in j^articular, are daily improving; 
but it is quite true as Dr. Granville says, that, from the moment 
the Belgian frontier is passed, they are intolerable, whether on 
the paved chaussee or on the sandy and clayey sid^S^ as far as 
Cologne. 

Brussels, we are told, may be said to b^ next to Paris, the 
largest English colony on the continent ; and that there are not 
fewer at this moment than six thousand English residents there. 

• This 
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This is not at all surprising. Cheapness of living, of education, 
of amusements — a mild government and agreeable society — the 
abundance of all the necessaries of life, of tine fruits and veget- 
ables in particular, are temptations ; though we pity those who 
have not the virtue to resist them. ^ A small basket,’ says 
Dr. Granville, ‘ of the finest peaches in the world has been 
bought for ten cents, in the summer ; I have seen some mag- 
nificent pears sold in the market for three cents, the pound. 
Bicad is of an excellent quality throughout Flanders, perfectly 
whit(L light, and highly flavoured ; and its price is not more than 
half ijf what it bears in England.’ And be concludes the many 
advantages of Brussels^ by stating, ^ as a fact, that the greatest 
number of the English residents in Brussels^ or any of the provin- 
cial towns, live in comparative affluence on an annual income 
which would not enable them, without the strictest economy, to 
struggle through life at home.* This is probably not far from the 
truth ; and Dr. Granville is top much a man of the world to hint 
that in such caSes one ought not to think wholly of selfish and 
immediate gratifications. Who has a right to spend systematically 
an income, how'ever narrow', resulting from Fhiglish property, pro- 
teefed by English laws, where he escapes from his obligation to 
defray a fair part of the expense of maintaining those laws in 
authority, and that property in safety ? We do not wish to press 
such an argument to extremity ; but assuredly it is one that ought 
not to be wholly neglected. We fear the poet has som^ reason 
when he says tliat ‘ expense’ is become an ‘ idolatry ’ among us. 

. ‘ We must run glittering like a brook • 

In the open sunshine, or w'e are uiiblest.^ 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, Dr. Granville visited, as who does not? the 
old dom-clinrch built by Charlemagne, and felt much interest, 
he says, ^ in holding in his hand the real skull (credat Judasus !) 
of the gigantic emperor.* However, be the skull whose it may, 
he found strongly marked and ample, in its upper region, what 
are called by phrenologists the organs of self-w ill and veneration. 
We have a higher opinion of Dr. Giauville’s sagacity than to sup- 
pose him capable of being djjluded by so gross a piece of quackery 
as craniology — for that is its proper name. Let him leave 
that, by all means, to the youpg gentlemen of Edinburgh, who 
prbtend to believe as strongly in the infallibillily of their patron 
Spurzlieim, as a good catholic does in that of the. pope ; each 
equally cofift ary to common sense and human reason. While on 
this subject, we w'ill tell these northern bump-hunters a little 
anecdote of their oracle which we know' to be true. * 

On visiting the sfudio of a celebrated sculptor in London, his 
attention was drawn to a bust with a remarkable depth of skull 
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from the forehead to the occiput. ^ What a noble head/ he 
exclaimed, ^ is that ! full seven inches ! What superior jmwers 
of mind must he be endowed with, who possesses such a head as 
is here represented !’ * Why, yes,’ says the bluift artist, ‘ he cer- 

tainly was a very extraordinary man — that is the bust of my early 
friend and first patron, John Horne Tooke.’ ^ Aye,’ answers the 
craniologist, ^ you sec .there is something after all in our science, 
notwithstanding the scoffs of many of your countrymen.’ ^ Cer- 
tainly,’ says the sculptor; ‘ but here is another bust, with a greater 
depdi and a still more capacious forehead.’ ‘ Bless me !’ (^claims 
the craniologist, taking out his rule, ‘ eight inches ! who ^an this 
be ? this is indeed a head — in this thcre^cfin be no mistake : what 
depth of intellect, >^hat profundity of thought, mflst reside in that 
skull ! this I am sure must belong to some extraordinary and 
well-known character.’ ' Why, yes,’ says the sculptor, ^ he is pretty 
well known — it is the head of Lord Pomfret.’ 

Dr. Granville tells us there*are three Farinas in Cologne who 
make the perfumed water which bears its n^me, but that only one 
is the genuine descendant of the inventor and i)roprietor of the 
secret ; and it may be useful to the traveller to know tflat the legi- 
timate distiller has his magasin opposite to the Paste oux ietlres. 
The doctor then lets us into his secret for making Eau de Cologne, 
equally good with that of the best Farina, and at one-fourth of 
the price ; which we shall give, that any of our readers may try 
the ^periment ilithey please : — 

‘ Take of the essence of bergamot, lemon-peel, lavender, and orange- 
flower, oft3ach one ounce ; essence of cinnamon, half an ounce ; spirit 
of rosemary, and of the spirituous water of melisse, of each fifteen 
ounces; strong alcohol, seven pints and a half. Mix the whole toge- 
ther, and let the mixture stand for the space of a fortnight ; after 
whioli, introduce it into a glass retort, the body of Avhich is ijnmersed 
into boiling w^ater contained in a vessel placed over a lamp, wdiile the 
beak is introduced into a large glass reservoir w^ell luted. By keeping 
the water to the boiling point, the mixture in tlie retort will distil over 
into the receiver, which should he covered over with wet cloths. Tn 
this manner will be obtained pure Eau de Cologne.' — vol. i., p. 11 8. 

Unqualified praise is given to the king of Prussia for having 
founded, in the year 1818, the university of Bonn, with a donation 
of the castles of Bonn and Poppelsdorf and tlie land belonging to 
them; establishing five faculties — three for jurisprudence, medi- 
cine, and general science, which includes all brancliej of literature, 
— and two for theology, one for protestant and the other for catho- 
lic indents. In that of literature, there is also a protestant and a 
catholic professor. This is certainly iiioSt liberal on the part of 
his Prussian Majesty, whose declared sentiments on this occasion 
• reflect 
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reflect the greatest honour on his head and his heart. ^ I confi- 
dently hope/ his Majesty observes, ^ that the university of Bonn 
will act in the spirit which dictated its foundation, in promoting 
true piety, souiid sense, and good morals. By this my faithful 
subjects may know and learn with what patriotic aflfection I view 
the equal, impartial, and solid instruction of them all ; and how 
much 1 consider education as the mean? of preventing those 
turbulent and fruitless efibrts so injurious to the welfare of na- 
tions.’ 

But, talas! how often do the best intentions precede the worst 
conseq^nces ! Instead of education being the means of preventing 
those ‘ tui>bulent eflorist' cwhich his Prussian Majesty so justly 
condemns, the uhiversities of Germany are the \ery hives of sedition 
and turbulence. At this moment the university of Heidelberg is 
completely deserted. It appears that these ungovernable youths were 
holding democratic meetings ; and a report having spread that the 
Grand Duke of Baden intended to arrest some of the leaders, the 
whole swarm of abe^^t eight hundred burst forth into the streets, 
bawling out^^Mr5cAc?i, hcraiis ! ‘ Turn out, turn out,’ and marched 
off to a town a few leagues from Heidelberg, from whence they 
despatched terms of capitulation to their professors. Hearing, 
however, that some Baden dragoons w^ere on their inarch towards 
Heidelberg, these mutineers crossed over to the left bank of the 
Rhine to Prankentlial ; and thither certain professors Mere sent as 
deputies to negotiate M'ith them, but without efi’ec;, — the negotiators 
having insisted on a certain number of the ringleaders being given 
up for punishment. The council of ancients among th(* students 
had the impudence to pronounce an anathema against the uni- 
versity of Heidelberg for three years, during which time every 
German is forbidden to study there, after which they dispersed 
to their owii homes. It is remarkable enough that, while these 
scenes were transacting, the congress of German naturalists 
and physicians were holding their seventh meeting at Berlin, 
and appointed Heidelberg for that of next year. We do not 
imagine that the king of Prussia need entertain any apprehension 
of the students of Bonn following so pernicious an example ; 
though it is somew'hat singular fliat Niebuhr, the Roman historian, 
should be one of the professors whose political principles, origi- 
nally promulgated in that work, were supposed, as Dr. Granville 
says, ‘ to have influenced some of those scenes of turbulence that 
mark part of Uke recent history of the German universities.’ Ho\t- 
ever, in a second edition, the learned author has rejected and dis- 
owned those political principles.* We have no fear, certainly, of 
* Bonn, 

* We wish we could say tlie same as to his absurd and shallow dwtrines of another 

class-* 
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Bonn^ nor of Berlin; whose university contains upwards of sixteen 
hundred students. Should they venture to rebel, his Prussian Ma- 
jesty would not hesitate to march the whole qf them into the 
ranks ; and, indeed, this would be a proper measure to pursue 
every now and then with regard to the German students : a set of 
young mpn who certainly pursue their studies with zeal, but who 
nevertheless are more brutal in conduct, more insolent in manner, 
more slovenly and ruffian-like in appearance, and more offensive 
from the fumes of tobacco and beer, onions and sourcrout, in 
which they are enveloped, than are to be met with in aiw other 
part of Europe. In a small town of a small state ji Oerman 
university is a horrible nuisance ; and •how the elegant court of 
Weimar, in particular, can tolerate the existence of one within an 
hour’s ride of its palace, where we have seen ragamuffins lighting 
with broad-swords in the market-place, moves ‘ our sj)ccial 
wonder.’ • 

To the university of Bonn is attached a ricl^ collection of sub- 
jects in natural history, and a botanical garden ; and such is its 
success, from the celebrity of its professors, among wh(t»ii is num- 
bered the illustrious William Schlegel, that, as Dr. Granville spates, 

* there are at this time about one thousand and twenty students 
W'ho, for twenty pounds in university and professors’ fees, and 
forty more for living, get a first-rate education.’ The climate and 
the situation on the banks of the Rhine are most inviting ; and 
a beautiful avenue ^f chesnut trees, nearly a mile in length, joins 
the castle of Poppelsdorf, which contains the cabinets of natural 
history, with the university. 

We must leave Roland the Bold and Hildegunde the Pair, 
and the beauteous Gertrude of Lilienstein, the Drachenfels, the 
Lurleyberg, and the lovely Undine, to such as can be pleased 
with romantic stories re-hashed by Dr. Granville, and hasten 
towards the grand theatre of his desciiptive powers and giaphi- 
cal illustrations, to which about one half of his volumes is ap- 
propriated. We must not even suffer ourselves to be seduced ' 
by the Schlossenberger, the Maikobrnnner, tlic Rudesheiin, and 


tlaiss — but these remain ; and, by tlie by, we think his last translators, two clergymen of 
the church of England, since they ha\e exercised the right of adding notes to Niehuhi's 
text wlicrever they fancied they had anything worth hearing to oiler, might ImAc a'-^wcll 
remarked^ for thc^benefit of their young academical readers, on some ol the most offensixe 
paragraphs which have appeared since the days, of the Philosophical Dicliormi ) . But Nic- 
Inihr ii, what Mr. Wordsw orth should not have called Voltaire, ‘ a perl, flitl/ scoffer.’ Wc 
regret this omission the more, because one of these translators appears to us to be a man 
of great talents. He has written two prefaces, one to his version ol Sclileycrmachcr on Si. 
Luke, aiid another to some novels from the German, which gre sufficient to plate him in 
an eminent rank. Pity that such talents should be wasted on the drudgery of translalictn 
—and pity still more that the works rendered by such a hand should in any instance be 
pregnant with crude |nd dangerous speculations. 
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the many other luscious wines, whose qualities and prices are so 
fully detailed by Mr. Arnold Mumm, who holds the best stocked 
cellar in Frankfo^’t, that city of palaces and pleasure. We cannot, 
however, refuse to halt for a moment to hear with what melodious 
strains the market people are regaled at Weimar. 

‘ On the morning after our arrival, I was delighted and surprised 
at the sound of a beautiful waltz, exquisitely performed on wind 
instruments, apparently not far off. This attracted us to the window, 
when, instead of one of those wandering troops of musicians, which 
one expects to see at the door of an hotel, greeting, for the sake of a 
few Bom, the newly arrived traveller, we observed a numerous band, 
perched in*the stone balcftay near the very top of the lofty Rathhaus, 
regaling with delightful performances of music taken from books regu- 
larly set before them, the assembled multitude in the market below, 
who listened to the different pieces with the indifference of persons 
evidently accustomed to such a practice. I learned, in fact, shortly 
after, from Meinherr Hoffman, a respectable bookseller, that this 
morning-concert is 4 *epeated regularly twice a week, on market-days 
at eleven o’clock, agfeeably to a contract entered into by a society of 
musicians ^ith the city authorities, who have likewise engaged them 
to furnish all the sacred music and performers requisite for the church 
service.* — vol. i. pp. 214, £15. 

The good people of Weimar appear, indeed, to be most enthu- 
siastic lovers of music, affording, as the Doctor thinks, strong 
proofs of melomania. Every householder of any importance sub- 
scribes an annual sum to a band of musicians; who go round in 
long cloaks to each house, singing fugas and canons, unaccom- 
panied by instruments, in ‘ the most beautiful and c«orrect style 
imaginable,’ — something, we suppose, in the style of the Tyrolese 
minstrels. We cannot leave Weimar without giving a specimen 
* comment les Allemands mangent , — for Dr. G.’s specimen may 
serve for all the north of Germany. 

‘ I determined on joinirjg one day the first and most frequented 
ioi)le dhole kept in Weimar, at which, as I had previously been told, 
I should be sure of meeting with a select number of highly respectable 
people, who, having no regular household establishment, usually fre- 
quent these convenient places.^ Alas! things seldom prove in reality 
so fair as in description. I learned, on taking my place at the convi- 
vial board, that I had the honour of sitting with no fewer than three 
Barons, ‘Privy Councillors, superior employes in the Government, and 
some military officers. My infoiinant, who presided at the table, and 
who was master of the inn, introduced me to those who sat nearest. 
I first addressed one, then another, and at last a third, with the 
usual introductory observations of strangers willing to enter into 
conversation ; but to no effect. Either my German was unintelli- 
gible, or my French top much £pr them ; for 1 tried both languages.’ 
(Why did the Doctor not try ‘ The replies were mono- 

syllabic 
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syllabic and discouraging, and I was compelled to fall back into my 
character of silent observer, As the dinner proceeded, and the 
conversation, with one exception, became general^ a boisterous band 
of bugles and clarionets, enough to startle the whole Thuringian 
forest, was admitted into the room; and the astounding noise they 
made rendered the voices of our guests louder and louder still, until it 
became, at last, animated to the highest degree, though no Rhenish 
wine, but only a sin^e tumbler of cold punch had been set before 
them. Brandishing of knives and forks in the air, as the interlocutors 
studied to enforce by gesticulation their narratives and propositions ; 
picking of teeth with the point of the knife or a pin iluring^he short 
pauses of affected attention to the adversary's reply; spittmg across 
the room, and at some distance, on som# unlucky piece of furniture ; 
despoiling every plite of the last drop of the savoury sauce, with a 
morsel of bread held between the finger and thumb ; these formed 
some of the episodes to the more general occupation of eating, enacted 
by these sprigs of nobility and jintravelled fashionables. Their shirt- 
pins, bearing stones of the diameter of a rixthaler, cornelian watch- 
keys like the pans of scales, profusion of massi\^ I’bigs on every pha- 
lanx, coarse linen, hair uncombed, and nails terminate! by a sable 
crescent, bespoke them members of that privileged class, which in many 
of the principal towns in Germany, I am sorry to !)e obliged td admit, 
do not always combine the Chesterfieldian manners and neatness of 
person with their other excellent qualities of the heart and head, but 
whose peculiarities never strike the uninitiated so forcibly as at table.’ 
— vol. i. pp. 226 — 228 . 

A^id now for^the cuisine, in wdiicli, however, we cannot help 
thinking our author indulges too much, and wastes a great deal more 
time tliaif the subject demands. 

‘ Our dinner began with potage au riz, of which deep basinsful with 
grated cheese were speedily swallowed. To this succeeded, in single 
and orderly succession, plain boiled beef with sour mustard and a pro- 
fusion of fermented red cabbage ; boiled carp, with its silvery scales 
in all their brilliancy upon its back ; large balls of a substance resem- 
bling hasty pudding, light and savoury, swimming in a bowl of melted 
butter resembling castor oil, and eaten most voraciously by all prevent, 
with the addition of a sweet compote de pommes. Chevrvvil pique an 
lard was next introduced ; followed by some sort of fried fish. At 
last a boiled capon made its appearance, to which I, who had liitherto 
been a motionless as well as a s^j^ent spectator, commended myself for 
a dinner; and Avhile thus engaged, I observed that fried parsley*roots, 
hot and hiding from the pan, AA^ere received on tlie tabic Avith the 
approving exclamation: “ Das ist ganz vortrefflich!’^ This comedy 
had now lasted upwards of an hour, and I began to repent of my exj)e- 
rimopt. At last Dutch cheese, pears, and sponge biscuits, were laid 
on the greasy table cloth ; coffee and liqueur^ ere presented to some 
and not to others, and the oonvivii turbulenti,” after having rolled up 
their weekly i^kin, and conftned it within a Hng of red leather, paid 

their 
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their moderate reckoning of half a rixthaler, (eighteenpence !) and 
departed, one after the other, in all the swaggering complacency which 
a full stomach is apt to inspire.' — voL i. pp. 228 , 229 , 

Heaven defend ns, we say, from the iahle-dliote at Weimar ! 
It is but little consolation to be assured that, M'ith all this, the 
* chymification and chilification go on uninterruptedly’ in the 
human caldron ; and that the whole secret of eating and drinking 
on the manner in which a stomach has been educated^ 
the Doctor tells us, ‘ has had its physical education as 
peculiarly different from that of the rest, as that which the profes- 
sor has 4ecpived in the nursery or at college, and each must be 
dealt with accordingly.’ If*' so, w'hat becomes of Mr. Abernethy’s 
universal specific, the blue pill? We siipposedt is adapted to all 
stomachs, something like a purser’s shirt, which fits all the John- 
nies, great and small, in a man of war. 

Every body has heard of the immense quantity of books that 
are exposed for salp at Leipsig fair, but we certainly were not 
aw'are that one of thte objects that attract so many persons — 
Deutchers, and Polacks, and liegemen of the Dane, — is to ' fri- 
andize’.on Leipsig larks; about half a million of which, the 
Doctor was informed, are consumed at the Michaelmas fair. 
We are grieved, moreover, to find that the Germans have a 
keener edge for these feathered dainties than for the edges of 
our Birmingham and Sheffield scissors, knives and razors, all 
of which once found so good a market in thav country. »Mt 
is a fact,’ says Dr. Granville, ‘ that in the course of our whole 
journey from the Rhine to Berlin, 1 did not observeo a single 
knife, or any other table utensil, which \vas not of German oiigiii 
— clumsy, aw'kward, badly finished indeed, but still preferred 
because German.' This is carrying patriotism or prejudice to a 
great length indeed. We venture to say that a pair of English 
scissors may be aftbrded at Leipsig, for three half-pence, better 
than any that can be made in all Germany for three-pence; but 
it would be difficult to persuade the muzzy-headed smokers of this. 

Berlin, with its splendid museums of pictures, natural history 
cind Egyptian antiquities — the ^iniversity, with its seventeen hun- 
dred students — the academy of arts and sciences, enriched and 
siippprlcd^ chiefly by his Prussian .Majesty — affords a subject on 
which we could dwell with pleasure, if our limited space would 
allow; but wc^ have so high an opinion of the excellent qualities 
of King Frederic William, that we are unwilling to pass unno- 
ticed the testimony which Dr. Granville has given of the regard 
and veneration which bis grateful subjects pay to him. 

‘ No sovereign in Europe is more beloved by his subjects. Good- 
ness of heart, uprightness of judgment, a desire to promote the 

utility 
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utility of public institutions, an anxiety to see men of talents fill 
the most important offices of the state, a watchful jealousy over 
the interests of his country, and over the honours and power of 
his army, so necessary for their preservation ; a readiness in afford- 
ing support and adding splendour to public amusements; a strict 
observance of the religion of his ancestors ; an unassuming demeanour 
in public ; an amiable deportment in the relations of domestic life, an 
unbounded attachment to his children ; these are the features in the 
character of Frederick William, which I have been able to cull from 
the many eulogies bestowed on his Majesty by the several cesses of 
people, from the highest to the lowest, with^ which I mixec^ during my 
short stay in Berlin, as well as in the course of my journey through 
Prussia. What nation would not rather be governed by such a 
monarch, than by some renowned conqueror, or prince endowed with 
brilliant talents, but without any of the qualities of the heart here 
enumerated?* — vol. i. pp. 342, 343. 

We are now within sight of autocratic l^tussia. The pro- 
vince of Livonia presents an anomalous and somewhat stagger- 
ing fad. Dr. Granville states, that ^ out of a population of 
644,701, about 3892 belong to the nobility; this, in Russia, is a 
iriodcratc proportion; but the remarkable point is this, tliat of 
the whole number, 289,266 only arc males, leaving an unexplained 
excess of 66,169 females. Had the Doctor investigated the sub- 
ject, he probably would have found that the males had been sent 
to tlui army; as •it appears, from the statistical tables of Mr. 
Weydenieyer, that the number of males to that of females, in all 
Russia, is^s 44 to 40, 

The approach to the capital from Strelna, on the Gulf of 
Finland, is stated to be an nniiiterrupted line of sumptuous 
palaces, in every variety of chaste, fanciful, and imitative archi- 
tecture, with gardens and pleasure-grounds attached to the 
country seats of the nobility and gentry of Petersburg. A tri- 
umphal aich opens into the suburbs, and after passing two hand- 
some bridges of granite, Doctor Granville entered the Northern 
Babylon, having, as he says, travelled one thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-tivc miles in thirty-live cqpsecutive days, from the time 
lie left London.* In the same time, he has contrived to collect 
materials for supplying four hyndred and fourteen close pryiled 
pages, and forty-three views, plans and vignettes! An ill iia- 
tured critic*niight, perhaps, call the dressing up of these hook- 
making; but we would submit that a judicious of authentic 

materials, such as printed guides, views and plans, which may be 

ii — — — 

* A fiiend of ours recently went to Rus&ia liy steam, an8 actually breakfasted m Mo^j- 
cow the thirteenth piorniiig after he left London. There is now, he says, a road .•i" good 
as that to Brighton over three parts of the distance between St. Petersburg and Moscow 
— what a change fr^ 1812 ! 

had 
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had at all the large towns on the continent^ will necessarily be 
more accurate tl^an any account which a traveller can of his own 
observation and industry collect^ especially one who moves at the 
rate of fifty miles a day, which, wrth Dutch and German post- 
horses, would occupy from eight to ten hours. 

We have said that Petersburg is the thes^^re for the display of 
Doctor Granville's descriptive powers and graphical illustrations. 
Here he had at least five weeks, and the best opportunities, for 
collecting materials, and comparing how far their accuracy corre- 
spondeif with his own observations ; and we do not hesitate to say 
that his * Picture of Petersburgh ’ contains the most copious 
and detailed description of the gigantic edi^ces of this extraor- 
dinary city which has hitherto been laid before the public, and 
the woodcuts are neatly executed, and convey as good an idea of 
what is meant to be represented more costly engravings could 
do. As to the Russians generally, and the Russian manners and 
character of St. Petersburg, we must yield the palm to Capt. 
Jones, from whom our author has largely, but not judiciously, 
borrowed. If we should ^ hint a fault ' touching this part of Dr. 
Granville’s performance, it would be that of wearisome verbosity 
— of too minute a detail of unimportant and uninteresting cir- 
cumstances — an unnecessary display of his own movements and 
engagements — and a trick of viewing persons and objects * couleur 
de rose.' The emperor and every individual of the imperial family 
are exhibited as above all praise ; they are applauded to the very 
echo, as the brightest examples of piety, morality, benevolence, 
and every human virtue. Even Constantine, that man whom all 
former travellers, and his own countrymen here, have represented 
as a compound of every vice, and one that has been guilty of 
the most brutal and atrocious acts at which humanity shudders, 
is here held up as a pattern of conjugal fidelity and domestic 
virtue. We hope it may be so. Time, that great innovator, 
may have worked a change for the better ; and, if there was no 
juggling, the first public symptom of a proper sense of decency, 
was the rejection of a legiti^nate crown, which conscious un- 
wortliiness could alone have prompted. It is, perhaps, fortu- 
nate for mankind that there is an^ avenger, an ‘ Edax return/ to 
weaken the incitements to vicious pursuits, as it weakens the cor- 
poreal powers of committing them: an event which happens to 
all, — with the exceptions, perhaps, of an abandoned woman, and a 
thorough-paced jacobin ; for in these hearts the original taint is 
said to stick fast, ineradicable by the caustic of time, even ‘when 
hoary old age has rendered the members impotent of sin ; and, 

‘ As with age their bodies uglier grow, 

So do their minds with careers.' 


Capt. 
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Capt. Jonas tells us it is generally believed in Petersburg that 
he is quite a reformed character ; and that the iirst^ood impression 
made on his mind was owing to two Polish noblemen, who 
went privately to him, and assured him that his despotic conduct 
would create a revolt ; that tliey were prepared to meet the fate 
they knew they should^ receive at his hands, but that the good of 
their country actuated them to take this step ; and so saying, they 
pulled out their pistols and shot themselves dead. The story is 
not very probable, though Captain Jones, a sensible man, evi* 
dently believes it to the letter. / ^ 

But the Emperor N icholas — he is fall perfeqjtion ; ** towards 
him,' the doctor says^ ‘ the eyes of all Europe are at present turned. 
A young and powerful sovereign — full of health and energy — 
beloved by his subjects, to whom he is attached in return- 
esteemed and looked up to, as^their natural leader, by one of the 
finest and most numerous armies in the world — surrounded by a 
galaxy of generals, whose names have been entwined with the 
laurels of the last memorable war — Nicholas the Firsfei’ 8lc. 
is, in short, a monarch, '' on whose personal character and poetical 
principles the entire faith and confidence of the European cabinets 
repose/ We hope they may not be deceived ; but of this by and 
bye. Tliat the new Czar is regular in transacting both public 
and private business — that he is the most indefatigable and active 
soveregn now reigning — that he is a benevolent prince and patron 
of the liberal arts — that he bestows stars and ribands, — ^ that 
public services are very cheaply rewarded by the imperial family 
of Russia with rings and trinkets and that JDr. Granville will 
most assuredly be summoned one of these days to Ashbiiniham- 
house to receive a diamond ring, or a gold-enamelled snuff- 
box, — ail this we verily believe ; but wiieii we are told that 
the emperor in person visits all the prisons, inquires into their 
several cases, and that he hastens on the trial of their causes 
before the tribunals, we deem it sheer nonsense; more espe- 
cially when we find it stated that there are no fewer than 
1 J0,000 prisoners in confinement, apd the causes to be tried are 
counted by millioiLS. Dr. Granville is by no means the first that 
has been carried away by the coi\^escension of the imperial faniily 
to strangers, and more particularly to Englishmen ; we incline to 
think that, ^dien on the parade, the glittering of the ‘ smooth 
snow,’ the waving of the pendant plumes, and the power of the 
imagination, must have combined to dazzle his eyes when he fan- 
cied ‘ Ihe countenance, stature, and figure of Nicholas and Michael 
claimed a decided superiority over every handsome officer we had 
seen that morning, or that we observed on subsequent occasions 
among the several regiments of the guards/ The following anec« 

dote* 
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dote is curious, and may be true ; but we doubt whether Nicholas 
will venture on the same feat with the Turks : — 

‘ The following trait of Nicholas, though of a different description, 
deserves to be recorded. I had it from the best authority. It is known 
that the Persians have, of late years, endeavoured to introduce the 
European tactics into their armies ; yet, with so little success, that 
the Russian troops opposed to them have Vound little difference 
in their mode of fighting. Some months before the capture of Erivan 
by the Russians, some hundreds of these Perso-European soldiers were 
made jMsoners, when thefemperor desired that a certain number of 
them ^ouH be sent to S^^.jPetersburgh, where he Iiad them dressed 
in the uniform oi^one of his regiments of guards, and ordered that they 
might be trained and instructed like them. He even took care that 
their clothing should be of better materials, and their food of the best 
kind, and, from time to time, his Majesty himself would go to see them 
manoeuvre in order to judge of their progress. When he found them 
well trained, he sent them back to the shah, with this message: “ Tell 
your sovereign, that if he really wishes to introduce the modern Euro- 
pean system of tactics and military discipline into his armies, he may 
safely take you as his models — and that he may form as many such as 
he pleases, by applying to his immediate neighbours, instead of employ- 
ing some renegade officers, or runaway adventurers from distant coun- 
tries." vol. ii. pp. 24, 25. 

But the empress-mother, Maria Feodorowna, who has just 
departed this life, iind who appears to have beep, next to Nicholas, 
the great moving power of all that is transacted in Petersfiurg — 
how shall we be able to convey an adequate idea of the merits of 
this extraordinary and exalted personage, or to do justice to the dis- 
tinguished talents, the virtues, and all the qualilicationsof so accom- 
plished and amiable a woman — \^hich require, as the author tells 
us, ^ the full measure and weight of biography She was the widow 
of Paul, the daughter of Frederic Eugene, Duke of Wirtemberg, 
was born iu 1759, yet, at this advanced age, she had more active 
business ou her hands than either the emperor, his generals, or his 
ministers ; and transacted it, too, with as much energy, care, and 
attention, as the very best and ablest of them : — 

c 

‘ The conspicuous features in the character of the empress-mother, 
exemplified by her well-known daijy distribution of time, are, a desire 
to promote and improve education among the higher as well as the 
lower classes of society ; a wish to alleviate human suffeiings ; a dispo- 
sition to sup{)ort those who are without natural protectors ; and great 
zeal in encouraging national industry and in patronising science and 
the arts.' — vol. ii., p. 31. ^ 

This good lady was not the mere nominal head and patroness of 
four-aiid-tweuty public institutions in St. Petersburg: we are told 
that she was in the habit of rising early, receWrig sealed reports from 

each, 
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each, reading them all, making* remarks, and giving the necessary 
directions — managing a loan-bank — cultivating the fine arts — 
taking great interest in science, and particularly fond of botany. 
She designed medals and engraved the dies herself — cut cameos 
and intaglios on stone, and excelled in the art of turning in ivory 
and in wood. 

‘ As several of her institutions are situated at some distance from the 
capital, and some even as far as Moscow, the empress is seldom long 
without undertaking journeys, in order to judge by her own personal 
observation of the state and progress of tlioA cstablisliments. This 
constant activity keeps her Majesty in an unijftcrrupted state of iVialth ; 
and at the age of sixty-eight years she cxhilfts, in her pertSonal ap- 
pearance, as she does ii^inind, all the vigour and integrity of one at a 
much earlier period of life.* — vol. ii. p. 34.. 

Two great institutions for the education of young ladies were 
governed by, and one of them tyitirely the woi k of, the einjin ss- 
inothcr — the Communautc dcs Demoiselles Nobles^ and the InsLliiit 
de St. Catherine. That of the Demoiselles Nobles consists of two 
parts; one, in wliich about four hundred young ladies lof noble 
families are educated ; and the other, the same number of dangUtc'rs 
of bourgeois: the former reside niiu*, and the latter six, }ears in 
the respective establishments. They are taught all such aci om- 
plishmeiits as young ladies acquire in other countries ; and in 
addition, ^ the more advanced pupils become daily acquainted 
with the business of^ housekeeping, management of servants, and 
the arrangement of the household for the whole establishinent.’ — 
The nobles ^re divided iiiio three classes, the bourgeoises into two ; 
the former pay IKK) loiibles a-}ear, the latter ()0(). IMie three 
classes are distinguished by the colour of their robes, which are 
red, blue and brown, sinqile yet elegant. Jdiey have* large gar- 
dens and covered corridors, and are exercised in gvmnaslics for 
their amusement ; but they are not ])ermitted to leave tlui esta- 
blishment till their education is finished. Their jiarenls may see 
them on a Siuiclay, ‘ under certain very judic ious regulations, and 
the strictest siirveilla/nee.’ "I'his is singular enough ; but whal 
follows is more so. ‘ Corporeal punishment docs not enter into 
the system of discipline.’ What an ide a ! did it ever enter llui 
brain, even of a Kussian, to flog y»img lathes at a boaiding-^chotil ? 
The pampertid friars in j)apist convents of some countries have 
been accused of exercising such atrocities towards the.yonng nuns 
in their power, but the cmpress-iiKither was too wise and discrer t 
a lady ^o sufier monsters of this kind to come beiu'ath the roof of 
her establishment. Dr. Granville seems to think that this kind of 
conventual education is likely to iwoduce more favoiirahle K'sidt.s 
than solitary or home^cducatiou. We think differently. It a])j>ears 
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lo us to have a tendency to dissolve the ties that nature has intended 
should exist between the parent and the child, by turning over the 
latter, at an early age,jjit may be, to a capricious and uninterested 
instructress, wlio loses sight of her from the moment that she quits 
her prison, and returns to that home, that father’s house, in which 
she must be looked upon, for a time at least, as a stranger. 

iXnotlier institution, under the immediate superintendence of 
this charitable and benevolent princess, andf which she had managed 
for the last thirty years, is the Maison des Enfans trouves. The 
number admitted into t|%is charitable institution, in little more than 
ten months, Dr. (jrau’^lle says, was .3554, of which 465 w'ere 
children ^t the breast. ^ This gives, in round numbers, about 4C)00 
a-year, which, "in a population of 3 J 3, ()()(), ^^is as 1 to 78 ; but as 
about half of this number must be females, and it would be a large 
allowance to suppose that one-half the females are in a child-bear- 
ing state, it Mill follow^ that every twentieth woman brings annually 
a bastard into the world. What chastity and morality must prevail 
in St. J^clersburg !t 

A nun^ber of these children, M'hcn fit to leave the Maison, are 
sent^to the cotton inanutactory of Alexandrowsky ; but even here 
they werti not lost sight of by their benefactress. She provided for 
those, m Ih) might enter into ihe hol\ state of matrimony, a neat log- 
house in the immediate neighboiuhood of the factory ; and, when 
the doctor Mas there, about one hundred, out of the thousand 
foundlings Iu m' employed, had married; thus. forming, as he ob- 
serves, a lising colony of IrgHlmatrs. A certain number of the 
females aie brought iiji and instructed in midwifery, -nid sent out 
to the l}ing-in liospiuds — one of whicli is under the superintend- 
ence of the reigning emjiress, and another Mas under that of the 
einpress-motlier. The latter Mas entirely supported by this bene- 
volent and cliaiitable princess; it contains only about thirty beds; 
but the doctor assures us, and he must be a competent judgi', 
that the l are taken of the mother and child may be better com- 
pared to the l\ing-in chamber of a great lady than to an hospital. 
This is strictly intended for married M'omen, and such as are in in- 
did'ereiit circumstances ; an(| we agree with Dr. (iranville that it 
must be a sad contrast to the really poor married woman, mIio 
lias bei n l\ing-inin such a palace, M'ith such an attendance as he 
describes, anti in such linen, to return to her om'Ii abject lireside. 
Dut there M as no end to the active benevolence of t(ns good lady. 
She had another institution, founded for widows of officers vidio 
have been left in indigent circumstances, Mdio are assembled, 
lodged, and fed in a. part of the Smolnoe convent. Many of these 
voluntarily go out as nurses to the Hopifal des pauvres, wear a 
particular dress and a cross, and are called teuves de la charitS, 
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bearing a resemblance to the sceurs de la cliarite in the hospitals of 
IVance. 

The mortality, however, in the hospitals of St. Petersburg, 
with all the care and countenance bestowed on thSm by the dif- 
ferent branches of the imperial family, is something enormous. 
In the years 1811 and 1812 it is stated, apparently on good 
authority, that the average mortality in tlic two principal civil 
hospitals, was eighteen and a half per cent., or triple of what it 
is in London; and Dr. Granville says that he found from a 
table, that out of 9,590 deaths which occurred in the year 1818, 
2200, or 1 in little less than 4, were chilc^n, and f)2 from rdiild- 
bed. On the whole population of 8t. Petersburg, the monality 
is about 1 in 33, or tly ee per cent. In another plate, Dr. Gran- 
ville says that near two thousand out of five thousand die of eon- 
sumption; that is to say, that in the wdiole mortality, exclusive of 
the number of children abovenientioiied, namely 7330, the num- 
ber that die of consumption aiiiounts to 2030 ! — but the most 
extraordinary part is, that colds,-aud catarrhs, diseases of the 
chest are said to be hardly known in St. Petersburg,^ scro/hZa 
being the prolific source of the abovementioned disorder. 

However questionable the utility of some of these institutions 
may be, there can be no doubt of the true spirit of humanity and 
benevolence in her who presided over them. 'I’o her amiable dis- 
position, her condescension, and marked attentions to all travellers 
of respectability wl¥) had the good fortune to be introduced to 
her, and more especially to Englishmen, we never met with one 
that was not,ready to give his testimony ; and therii is certainly 
none in tlu’ empire whose loss will be so severely fell as hers. 

Petersburg has very corn'ctly been called the city of palaces — 
a city which, to use the words of Dr. James, the present Jfishop of 
Calcutta, ‘ is replete with every fancied ornament that taste and 
wealth conld bestow, uniting in tlii^ same view all the elegant 
symmetries of Greeian and Roman art, with the gorgeous })ride 
of the east.' There is nothing, we believe, in all Europe, to be 
compared with the numher, the immensity, the solidity, and ele- 
gance of the public buildings. Wey might the French traveller 
inquire where the people lived 7 and we may ask Dr. Granville the 
same question ; for of the pcopl(i he tells us nothing. In truth, 
we may almost say, there are no people — none wdio have a vome 
in public affairs — none who have even a representative of any 
kind, save and except Nicholas, Emperor and Autocrat, who is 
everything, — all in all, or, as Dr. Granville calls him, ^ the father 
of his people.' So were the autocrats of Ron^, and the autocrats 
of Eg)pt, wdiose sons, like those of Russia, were employed in 
building those stupendous monuments, which time has not been 
• c2 able 
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able wholly to efface. Our author acquaints ns, likewise, that no 
tiers (^lat exists in St. Petersburg, but in lieu thereof he enume- 
rates the litcripy professors, the second order of employes under 
government, and the bankers ; the merchants, the tradesmen, the 
professions, and the artisans arc chiefly foreigners. We have 
little doubt, how^ever, that as three hundred and thirteen thousand 
people happen to be congregated togethf^r in St. Petersburg, the 
doctor’s ow n researches w^ere to blame when he came to the con- 
clusion that in this great city there is a total absence of ‘ those dark 
and wretched courts a^d lanes, the abode of the lowest classes.' 
Dr. jS.’s five weeks sp^nt in the gay and ^ select circles ' — empe- 
rors, prniccs, ^lobles, aild generals — did not allow him to discover 
them — but there they are ; and Capt. .leones found them in a 
condition low enough, and not very different from what Clarke 
lias described — squalid, filthy, miserably poor. Travellers, espe- 
cially those w ho are constantly feted by the great, are apt to forget 
the just remark of our great moralist, that ^ the manners of a 
j)eople are not to be found in the schools of learning or the palaces 
of greatwess ; nor is jniblic happiness to be estimated by the as- 
seiqblies of the gay or the banquets of the rich that ‘ the great mass' 
of nations arc neither rich nor gay that ^ they, whose aggregate 
constitutes the j)eople, are found in the streets and the villages, 
i)i the shops and farms ; and from them, collectively consideicd, 
must the measure of general prosperity be taken.' ^Phe ' gieat 
mass’ of this description in Russia amount!? to about foily of 
the fiflv-ihree millions that constitute its multifarious j)opulatioii, 
a large pioportion of whom are slaves to the aristocracy. This 
prixileged class, who arc in their turn, indixidually at least, slaves to 
the autocrat, amount to 225,000; the citizens are only 1,800,000 ; 
tlie merchants, 120 , 000 ; the ecclesiastics, 2 1 0,0^^^^ 5 the army, 
J, 000, 000 ; subaltern officers and inferior employes^ 500,000.* 

AVe can afford to notice only a very few of the ‘ thousand and one’ 
palaces, chinches, and other public edifices, which Dr. Granville 
has occupied from four to five hundred of his pages in (h scribing. 
Many of the palaces, the government establishments, and literary 
and charitable institutions, vere founded by the Czar Peter, and 
exleiulefl by Catharine and Klizabeth ; and since their times 
ot^hers^have been added or iin^noved by succeeding sovereigns, 
each of whom seems to have had an itch to do something, whether 
useful or not. 'Jdiey a])j)ear, indeed, to consider it a part of their 
imperial prerogative to be meddling in matters which our crowned 
heads give themselves no concern about ; and yet such matters go 
on much better, jieobably, than they w^oirid do by their interfe- 

* Tableaux Slalisliques, &c., de I’Enipiie de Kub.sie, par Alexandre de Weydemeyer, 
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rencc. Uiit in Russia, the governmeiil, that is to say the emperor 
or liis family, must meddle with every thing. 7\I1 the mauufaeto- 
ries arc imperial, and generally under the snperintefldence of some 
l‘higlishman or Scotchman, who is raised to the rank of a general 
officer. Thus we find an imperial cotton manufactory superin- 
tended by General Wilson, an imperial glass manufactory, an im- 
perial porcelain manufactory, and various others, which the auto- 
crat is determined to have, for no other reason but that other 
nations have them, though few if any of them pay tlieir expenses, 
or produce articles so good or so cheap asfean be imported. ^ 

One of the most striking and gigantic ftiiildings in St:* Peters- 
burg is the Admiralty^ The principal front on the land side is, 
by the doctor’s account, considerably more than one-third of an 
ICnglish mile in length, and its wings, in depth, extend six hundred 
and seventy-two feet, down to the edge of the Neva, this noble 
ri\er forming tlie fourth side of {he quadrangle. 7\loj]g the front 
and wings a promenade, j>laiited with Ijees, JiiTs lak(m place of 
the moat and ramparts by which it was formerly surp)und(Ml. 
AVithiii the three sides (the Neva and two wings') aie langes of 
parallel buildings, which form the magazines, artificers’ shops, 
mast and boat houses, offices, &c. ; and in the area within these, 
equal, we arc told, to about sixty-two thousand square fe^ l, are 
four slips for building the largest, and two for a smaller class of, 
■ships of jvar. This, liow(‘ver, is impossible ; a side of such a square 
is not more than two hundred and fifty feet, and six slips would be 
huddled together even in six hundr(‘d feet, which, if so extended, 
w’oidd leave only one hundred feet in depth — not sufficient for 
a sloop of war; the doctor, therefore, we presume, must mean 
square yards. The whole of the outer range of buildings con- 
sists of grand suites of rooms, and long and beautifully ornaineiited 
galleries, filled with the natural histoiy and curiosities collected in 
every part of the globe, and brought by the different navigators 
which Russia, of late years, has sent forth on discovery. In oni* 
room are assembled all the different nautical and mathematical in- 
struments ; in another all the models of ships of different nations 
and different eras ; in another a complete library connected witli 
every branch of the marine service. Just before the doctor’s 
arrival, three ships w^ere launched — the Emjicror Alexander^ of 
110 guns; t\ie*Grand Duke Michael, of 74 guns ; and the Irnpe- 
ratrice Alexandra, of B4 guns — all of which were biiilPin the very 
heart of the capital, and constructed on the piinciples of Sir 
Robert Seppings — which, indeed, are now, wp believe, adopted 
by every maritime iiatioti of Europe. 

The oak timber with which vessels are built at Petersburg is 
mostly brought frfim Casan, of bad quality, and generally worked 
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up while perfectly green ; the consequence is, that the usual 
duration of a, Russian ship is not more than five or six years. 
Hitherto, they have served for no other purpose than, like the beg- 
garly boxes of Romeo’s apothecary, merely to make up a show. 
"I"he small share which these bad-sailing ships would allow their 
respectable commander, the Count Hey^len, to take in the late 
^ untowaid’ affair of Navarin, made, it seems, a very strong im- 
pression in the capital ; and since that exploit they are building 
and sending out ships ’^tilh moie activity than at any former period. 
VVluither their magazines are better filled than in the Emperor 
Alexander’s puie l)i\Gran\ille gives no account. Capt. Jones 

says that the Emperor one day, coinplinnnit/ng Admiral F on 

their good order, observed, ' Admiral, you arc always talking tome 
of the English fleet and arsenals, — 1 should be glad to know if their 
storehouses can be in better or cleaner order than these?’ ^JSo, 
please your Majesty, tlu y are not half so clean ; because, instead 
of being empty, hke these, they are filled Avith j)itch, tar, hemp, 
and nav«l stores of all sorts, which gives them a dirty appearance 
and disagreeable smell.’ The same blunt admiral (his name is 
not mentioned), on being asked, after the admiralty ditch and 
rampart were filled up, what he thought the Czar Peter would 
say, if he could rise and see those beautiful alterations in the car- 
tcrior of his favourite admiralty ? ‘ I know not what he would 

say to them,^ leplied the ancient, ‘but 1 know well what he would 
think if he sawtlrt) deserted and empty state of the inbrior.' After 
this, the old tar had leave to go and reside in the country. 

We may here notice a fact long known to botanists, but of 
which our jilanters and purveyors of timber appear to have had 
no suspicion, that there are two distinct species of oak in Fhig- 
land, the Querciis Rohur, and the Qvvrciis Scssiliflora ; the for- 
mer of which affords a close-grained, firm, solid timber, rarely 
subject to rot ; the other more loose and sappy, very liable to rot, 
and not half so durable. This difl'erence was noticed so early as 
the time of Ray; and Maityn, in his Flora Rustiea, and Sir James 
Smith, in his Flora. BriLminica, have added their testimonies to 
the fact. Tile sec ond species is supposed to have been introduced, 
some J;wo or three ages ago, fiom the continent, where the oaks 
aie chiefly of this latter species, especially in the german forests, 
the timber.of which is known to be very worthless. But what is 
of more importance to us is, that, de facto, the impostor abounds 
and is propagated vigorously in the New^ Forest and other parts of 
Hampshire, in No:*?folk, and the imrthern counties, and about Lon- 
don; and there is but too much reason to believe that the nume- 
rous complaints tliat were heard about our sjiips being infested 
with what was called, improperly enough, dry-rof, were owing 
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to the introduction of this species of oak into tlie naval dock-} ai ds, 
where, we understand, the distinction was not even suspected. It 
may thus be discriminated from the true old Kit^lish oak : tlu* 
acorn-stalks of the Robur are loyig and its leaves short, wdiereas the 
Srssilifiora has the acorn-stalks short and the leaves lon^; the 
acorns of the former grow singly, or seldom two on the same foot- 
stalk : those of the latfer in clusteis of two or tliree, close to the 
stem of the bianch. We believe the Russian ships of the Baltic, 
that are not of larch or lir, are built of this species of oak; but if 
this were not the ease, tlieir exposure on tie stocks, without/*o\er, 
to the heat of summer, which, though slitit, is excessive^ and the 
rifts and chinks, which fill up with ice and snow^ iiT the long win- 
ter, are enough to destroy the stoiiU st oak, and (piite sufheieut to 
account for their short-lived duration. 

Dr. Granville is moderate in stating the Russian aimy as not 
being less than half a million *of nu n, which others, bv paper 
estimates, have extended to a full inillion ; liyfin tliis million aie 
included all the emploijrs belonging to the staff in St. Peteisbuig, 
to the commissaiiat, and, we believe, all the niiineions peisons 
about th(‘ court, who have rank in the aini}, including ever* the 
maids of honour, who are all inajoi-gcnerals. 'J'he machine] y for 
the management of this army — the llorse-Guaids of Si. Petersburg 
— is in the palace of the Etat Major, giand division of this 

vast iiJ^titution is (imposed of h}diographeis, topogiapliers, and 
geographers, in which the general map of the empire, and majis of 
the respecli^(‘ governments, are constructed, examined, and cor- 
rected iioin the surveys, as they aie biought in. Ihivate soldieis 
were observed in one room, emploved in cop}ing MS. maps, 
plans of town is, and foiti/ications ; others cnigiaviiig llunn on cop- 
per; in another suite of ajrai tiiumts, a numb(‘r of olhceis and sol- 
diers, sitting round large tables covered witli green (doth, weie 
intent on calculations, drawing up tables, and kt eping ri gislers. 
Tin ee large rooms are appropiiated to the lithographic dc*j)art- 
inent. Another suite of rooms contains the instruments, and the 
manufactory of them. ‘ The woiknien are all privates or subal- 
terns in the army, and natives of Russia, who have be en taught 
the ait, and seem to be very expgrt artisans.’ Fioni ten to twenty 
printing presses are constantly at woik in the neighbouriirg apart- 
ments, and they have a laboratory, in which tlii^ types are cast. 
Another range of rooms is set aside for i\\€ chanrellclie, for tians- 
actiiig purely military matters ; and a large octagon saloon is 
fitted up as a military library. In it is also^ a ^ war-game table, 
more instructive than chess, to familiarize very readily the voimg 
officer with the practice and technology of his profession.’ I’here 
is also a room, two hundred and fifty feet long by one hundred 
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wide, containing the archives of the whole Russian army, en- 
shrined, we presume, in receptacles rather different from the little 
odd white pressk3s round the ' licel-kickery’ (as the H.P. gentlemen 
call it) of our Horse-Guards. It is not, however, as the doctor 
says, ^ unique in its kind,’ as being ‘ wholly of cast iron there 
is a store-house in Plymouth dock-yard six times its size, with 
doors, w'indows, floors, and staircase entirely of cast iron. There 
is a hospital attached to this establishment, wbich contains about 
one thousand people, who constantly live in the house, besides 
one hundred and thirty ^omen, and from forty to fifty children. 

We'pa»ss over the loi\g and very uninteresting account of the 
Imperial Academy of the Sciences, instituted by the Czar Peter ; 
the Museums of Natural History, of Curiosities, and of Medals. 
The following articles, however, must be curious : — 

‘ In the same part of tlie building have been arranged the different 
objects in gold, found in the tumuli of Siberia ; and directions, I 
understand, have given to the governors of that part of Russia to 
forward to the Acadetny all similar nioimments and remains that might 
hereafter 4)e brought to light. These relics of a nation scarcely 
kno\yi consist in diadems, military trophies, coats of mail, jewels, 
idols, and figures of various animals. The material of wdiich they arc 
made, and the beauty of their design and w^orkinaiiship, bevSpeak great 
wealth, and an advaiieeineiit in the polite and useful arts in tlie domi- 
nions of the race of Tsehinghis-Khan, scarcely to be credited, w ere 
not tliese testimonies indubitable.’— Granvill(\ voW ii. p. 127. « 

Everything in this iiortheni capital is on the grandest scale. 
A triumphal aich was constructing, of porphyry, granite, and 
marble, in coiumeinoratioii of the retimi of the Guards from 
J^aris, which, when liiiislied, we are told, will vie in grandeur with 
tlie colossal temples of Egyj)t. llic imperial govenimeiit pays 
the expense, but one individual, Theodore Ouvaroff, was per- 
mitted to contribute four hundred thousand roubles. 

Ill the Hotel des Mines, the great coufeieiice-hall is stated to 
measure three hundred and fifty feet in length. Here the models 
of the mines and of the modes of sepaiatiiig the gold from iho sili- 
ceous sand are neatly execute^, ; and in another room is a splendid 
collection of minerals, all neatly arranged, and placed in glass 
cases. Ill this eslablislimeiit are^three hundred and thirty resident 
.students*, two liiiiidred of w hom are required to pay j)ension of 
eigiit hundred roubles a year. Tliey aie iiislructcd in every pio- 
cess of milling. Dr. Granville was showm in a model the structure 
— (it must liave been a huge model) — of a real mine, with -its 
surrounding strata. ^^Descendiiig with the conductor, each Saving 
a lighted taper, 

‘ w^e followed him (says the author) into the bowels of the earth, under 
the building, by a tortuous road, and penetrated into*the interior of a 
, , series 
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series of mining cliambers, the walls of which represented, by the ag- 
gregation of real specimens, the various stratifications wliich illustrate 
geology, and the metalliferous veins, skilfully arranged. Here, also, 
we observed the mode of sinking shafts, of making trenches and gal- 
leries, of cutting for the ore and carrying it out of the mine, the pumps 
employed to drain the mine, and every otlier utensil, machine, or pro- 
cess usually employed ip such oi)erations. Tlie extent of this subter- 
raneous practical school is very considerable. I found, also, that it was 
rather colder than was comfortable, and we were very glad to see day- 
light once more peep upon us at the termiaation of our long peregri- 
nation, Those parts of geology and the nJtalliferous veins wh^-li ap- 
peared to me to be most successfully reprfuented, were th^ coal for- 
mation and the veins of copper, and in another j)Iace, of gold in de- 
comj)osing granite.* — ^jramulle^ vol. ii. p. 155 . 

The total produce of the gold mines in the year 1827 is stated 
to have been ()l(i,383Z., of which two-thirds may belong to pri- 
vate individuals. One of tlies^, of the name of Dcinidoff, is said 
to have left 150,000/. sterling a \car to ear// of his three children! 
One of them died last year at Florence. The followdij" account 
of this family is curious enough. 

‘ AVhen Peter learned how valuable a subject he had rewarded in 
old DeinidofF, he unshed to see him placed in the class of nobles. 
After some hesitation, the old man consented to receive his Sovereign’s 
farther bounty, and Ijciiig asked what his arms should be, he answe red, 

“ a miner’s hammer, that my posterity may never forget the source of 
tlieir wealth and pr9spe^it)^ * It is said, that one of the three ])r()tJirM*s 
left, at his death, the w’hole of his property to the Foundling Hosjjital, 
at Moscow. • 

‘ Nothing can equal tlie splendour in which Monsieur DemidofF 
lived ; nor lias there existed, for many years past in Europe, a more 
magnificent patron of the fine arts. Of the numerous suite which 
acconq)anies Ijim every where, and in whit h there are painters, seiiJj)- 
tors, musicians, and poets, tlie most remarkable feature is, a regular 
eompany of French comedians, with all their trappings and apparatus 
for establishing a theatre ^vl^e^ever their liberal master may clioose to 
reside.’ — Granmllc, vol. ii. p. 139 . 

The last public institution we sliall notice is the botanical 
garden, which, like all the rest, is of gigantic ciiiiiensions. It con- 
tains sixty-five acres: a parallelogram formed by tin ee parallel lines 
of hot-houses and conservatories, united at the extremities *by 
covered corrtdors, constitutes the graud feature of this establish- 
ment. The south line contains green-house plants in the centK', 
and hot-house plants at each end; the middle line has hot-house 
plants only, and the north line is filled with green-house plants. 
The connecting corridors are two hundred* and forty-five feet. 

‘ The north and south line contain respectively five difi’creiit cojii- 
partments of ofle hundred tobes each/ that is to say, they are 
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together six thousand feet. ^ The middle line has seven compart- 
ments/ that is, three thousand more, making in the whole length 
nine thousand teet ! Here, again, the doctor blunders egre- 
giously in his measurement, as appears from what immediately fol- 
lows. ^ The whole range of hot and green-houses, taken in a 
continued line, measures three thousand six hundred and twenty- 
four feet, being little short of three-fourths of aii English mile in 
length.' Either dimensions are gigantic enough, but the only 
value of figures is their iiccuracy, and, for aught we know, many 
others in the doctor’s b()<v<. may, like this, be two or three times too 
great or foo small. Tblre is, he says, besides, out of doors, a 
nursery for trees and shrubs, and a systenn^ical arrangement of 
hardy plants, and such as are employed in the materia medica. In 
this there must also be some mistake ; at least we are assured by a 
gentleman just returned from Petersburg, that he saw little or 
nothing growing out of doors but tlie common matricariu, or wild 
camomile. t 

Profess6)r Fischer has great merit in being able to force his plants 
to a^magnitude corresponding with that of the buildings which 
inclose them. Thus, we are told, an jicacia speriosa had grown 
eighteen feet in the space of two years, and an Eucalyptus five 
and twenty feet in the same peiiod. lint these are trifles. A 
specimen of the Lobwa candms maxima, in the grem-house of 
creepers, had ascended to the height of thirty-tmo feet, and covered 
with its main stem and feeders, a space of secea hundred feet, 
though struck fiom a cutting under a hand-glass only two years 
befoie ! And this wonderfully exuberant vegetation is in a green 
house, under the parallel of (iO’ latitude. A shoot of bamboo had 
reached nearly the toj) of the house, but what that height is w^e are 
not told ; it is stated, however, that ^ during the great heat of IH'ib, 
this plant had grown twenty-six feet in the space of eighteen days, 
or three-quarters of an inch in an hour!' 

W’e ha\e not )et, how'ever, quite done with the giants, because 
what w'e are about to notice, we are told, has no parallel, and 
because there is here also a V'idiug blunder in the measurement. 
This is the restored or amended church of St. Isaac ; and lien^ we 
have an instance of that incessanV meddling of the successors with 
what their predecessors had done in the way of palaces, churches, 
and public buildings. St. Isaac was founded by Peter in 1710. 
In 1768, Catharine ordered it to be reconstructed in marble, on a 
more extensive scale. Having reached the height of the enta1)la- 
lure, Catharine die^^, and the work stood still. The Emperor 
Paul entirely changed the plan of the building / and Alexander 
approved of another plan, in the year 181B, by a Monsieur Mont- 
ferrahd, which is noW' in progress of execution, provided N icholas 
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should not take it into his liead to alter or demolish it altogether. 
It has a cupola, which, up to the ball, is to be three hundred and 
seven English feet high. The interior is to be ornamented witli 
one hundred and eighty-eight columns and pilasters of the Corin- 
thian order, of marble drawn from the quarries of iMnland; the 
capitals and bases of bronze richly gill. 

‘ But the most astonishing, and certainly unparalleled feature of 
this magnifioent edifice, will be the four porticos which are to decorate 
its exterior ; each of which will consist of eiglit columns in front, and 
three in the flank, Avith capitals and bases cf gilt bronze. These forty- 
eight columns of the (-orinthiaii order, uiftque in Europe,® ba^ been 
cut out of the rock in Finland, each of one solid pie(?c of granite, five 
feet ten inches in diaftieter at their base, five feet two inches near the 
astragal, and fifty-six feet high; consequently much loftier than those 
of the Roman Pantheon, which measure only forty- six feet nine inches 
and eleven lines.* — Gmnvilb:^ vol. ii. p. 19 S. 

To see these gigantic pillars raised, it is said that architects of 
all countries have signified their intention of being present — San op- 
portunity which,’ tlie doctor says, ‘ neither times past Ifave ofh red, 
nor will future ages, in all probability, again afford, of Seeing 
forty-eight columns, each of one solid block of highly polislu'd 
bronze and sparkling granite, seventeen and a half feet in cii euiu- 
fereiice at their bases, and loftier than any that the hand of an 
architect has evei^ ventured to design.’ Indeed ! who was it that 
^ ventured to design’ Pompey’s pillar? As the doctor tells us to 
a lino what is the height of the Pantheon columns, he ought, at 
least, to fiave been accurate to an inch in the eiieumfeieiiei‘ of 
those of St. Isaac, whicli, instead of being J7j- feet, aie, if our 
arithmetic be right, 18.333 feet, full ten inches more than he lias 
stated them to be; and when he tells us that each column neighs 
C88,0()0 jiouiids, he again errs the conlrai^ way. Tlic aveiage 
weight of a cubic fool of close-gi aiiicd gi anile is, as neaily as 
possible, JG4 pounds; the contents of the column of Si. Isaac aie 
1330.4(i7 cubic feet; ergo, the weight of the column is 
pounds, or about one-fourth pait less than the doctor asseits it 
to be. * 

With all the iiiagiiillcence and oriental splendour of this Noi- 
therii Babylon, the enormous wealth and extensive eslablislniTents 
of the nobles, the supeib furiiiliu e of their pal act s, and the sjilcn- 
did entertainments which are constantly given,® to an extent 
unknown in other countries of Europe, there is fttill soinetliing 
thaldacks of the delicacy and reliiiemcnt which prevail among the 
upper ranks of more civilized nations, aiid*smacKs of the baiha- 
rian. We may illustrate this by two little anecdotes inentioiied 
by Captain Jmies. Thi.s officer was invited to a grand ball and 
supper given by the Empress-mother, 

‘ After 
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‘ After we had -been about forty minutes at table, the Empress re- 
tired, when a most unexpected, extraordinary, but amusing scene, took 
place — a general 'scramble for the good things which were left, parti- 
cularly at the Imperial table — Generals, Counts, and Subs, with their 
gold-laced coats, pocketing without mercy, and struggling to outdo the 
domestics, who did not appear to pay them much respect, or to be 
willing to allow them to carry off the s})oils quietly; and in five minutes 
tliere was a ])erfect scene of devastation, even the very candles were 
carried off by the attendants, and, to the blaze of splendour which we 
had just witnessed, succeeded darkness scarcely visible.’ — Joncs^ vol. 

i. p. 4^. V 

The grocers, J^he pack*ers, the dry-salters, ct id genus omne, at 
the annual civic feast, may slily pocket the hon-bons, or hand a 
piece of plumcake or pudding to their wives or daughters standing 
behind them ; but we are not aware that, even in Guildhall, a Rus- 
sian scramble is ever permitted. /Flie other anecdote is told of 
the Grand Veiieur Nariskin, who is said to be always doing some- 
thing magnificent and eccentric. 

‘ It is related of him that, knowing the Empress was to pass one 
evening, he had, by way of surprise, collected skins of all the fero- 
cious beasts of the forests, and by placing cither men or children 
inside, according to their size, gave them the appearance of life, and 
they were frisking about his grounds, to the astonishment of the 
Empress, when she passed. By Avay of further surprise, and honour 
to liis sovereign mistress, he caused an extraordinary display of fire- 
works and rockets to he let off, wlieri she came in front of the house. 
Unfortunately, however, not having apprised the suppos,ed animals 
of the terrilde explosion which was to take place, they were most 
dreadfully alarmed ; and, instead of continuing to play their ]>arts as 
quadrupeds, tliey attempted to seek flight as bipeds, and by wliich tlicy 
rendered the scene truly ridiculous/ — Jojirs, vol. i. p. 331 . 

It was shrew'dly aiisweied by a foreigner lo a Russian, who 
asked, what could induce his countrymen lo adhere to the old 
style ill their calendar, which bad been abolished by all other 
ICuropeaii nations ? in order, .said be, that your countrymen may 
imagine themselves only a dozen days behind the rest of Europe, 
wdiereas, in fact, they aic a whole century of years in arrear. 

But we liave done with St. Petersburg, and intend to conclude 
w ith* a fe\V observations on the two remaining works mentioned at 
the head of this article. Dr. Granville assures his readers, with 
the utmost cohiidence, that the good faith of the Emperor Nicholas 
may be perfectly relied on, in all that regards his engagements to 
the allies, in the treaty, to wdiich he was a party, of the 6th July, 

1 827 ; because * his political life has never belied any of those strict 
principles which, in private life, have by general acknowledgment 
been l^own to guide his cpiiduct.^ This may or ftiay not be the 

case. 
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case, as liereufter shall appear; but, at tlie present moment, he 
labours under something more than a suspicion of a want of sin- 
cerity, which has weakened very considerably that ‘ reliance’ of 
which Dr. Granville speaks. On a provocation from Turkey, no 
matter whether slight or otherwise, he has declared war against her ; 
but, with a generosity for which he obtained adequate applause, he 
voluntarily offered to ,w'aive the privilege of a belligerent in the 
Mediterranean, and to adhere there strictly to the conditions of 
the treaty of London, the sole object of wdiicli was to liberate the 
Greeks from the Turkish yoke, in whose fate he pretended to be 
most deeply interested. No sooner, lioy^ever, did he tii^l ttert the 
Turks were not so easily beaten as he had supposed ; that Varna, 
and Chumla, and Siiistria retarded his progress towards the capi- 
tal, than he sends an order, direct from Odessa, to Count Heydcn, 
who was acting in concert with the other two allied admirals, and 
passing over the regular channels of communicating his intention 
to England and France, instituted a blockade (it* the Dardanelles. 
Of course he ceases to be any longer a party tft the treaty. Having 
thus broken faith with his allies, and left the Greeks, ^s far as he 
was concerned, to the mercy of the Turks, what guarantee* have 
we that he will observe more religiously his solemn avowal against 
any intention of territorial aggrandizement '! Differing as we do 
altogether from the general views of Lieut. -Col. bA’aiis, wx are 
very much disposed to agree with him in w hat follows. 

‘ Willi respect to the reigning autocrat — altliough it is hut the 
other day the diadem has descended to him, has he not already found 
lime to prcTsecute successfidly an aggrandizing policy? The ink is 
scarcely dry wliich has signed away to liim, by means of a most inde- 
fensible exercise of force, the banks of the Araxes, — and yet it is con- 
cluded that the same baud will gratuitously reject tlie splendid, and 
incomparably superior prize that now lies nearly prostrate for acce])t- 
anee. We presume tlien, not only that a luxurious court will prefer 
the frozen swamps of the Neva, with their worse than hyperborean 
atmosphere, to the superb and unequalled shores of the Marmora; — 
hut also that a young military monarch will be so reluctant to give 
umbrage to other nations, — that he is^o averse to war, so enamoured 
of peace, and altogether so imbued with a fine sense of abstract right, 
that although this transcendant achievement (the ultimate mm of^ all 
tlie national conquests) he now ripe for execution, and, as* it were, 
courts him ofl, he will yet forbear to give it effect. This is to he more 
than moderate. * 

^ ‘ It will he to disregard the fervent as]>irations of his officers ; the 
desires of his clergy ; the wishes of liis people (for on this subject even 
the serfs have an anxious sympathy); it will he^o decline what comcv^ 
recommended to him by every great name of Russia; to ])e unmindful 
of his own glory ^ to contemn the substantial interests of the empiie, — 

and^ 
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and even, not improbably, to hazard what we may well conceive to be 
one of the chief bonds of union between the throne to which he has 
been preferred and the chiefs by whom it is upheld and surrounded, 
and who, it is no* more than reasonable to suppose, now ardently and 
sanguinely look forward, through the medium of this very operation, to 
the possession in their own persons, or those of their descendants, of 
high apanages, lordships, and princely satrapies, amidst the softer 
climes and wealthier and more inviting regions of Southern Europe/ 
— Evans ^ pp. 117 — 119. 

A very short space of time must now show what are the real 
views and intentions of the young autocrat, ^he public feeling 
was*lirid«ubtedly in hii^/ favour when he assumed the reins of 
government, thbugh even then, Colonel Evans tells us, one of 
the highest functionaries of the empire thifs expressed himself. 
‘ Russia has now an emperor, whose character is marked by much 
stronger traits, and who is of a far higher ambition than distin- 
guished his late brother; but those qualities will not suddenly 
reveal themselves.^ 'Hiey will gradually be disclosed by his public 
conduct.' Our decided opinion, however, is, that let who will be 
the autocrat of Russia, lie must follow the general wishes of the 
army* and the aristocracy, not denying that his personal character 
may give a bias to those wishes. 

Jjient.-Col. Evans has acquired iu the army the character of an 
intelligent, sober-minded, and very able, as well as gallant, offi- 
cer; but, in treating of the M)esigiis of Russia,' we are dis- 
posed to think his subject lias run away with him, and hurried 
him on to the very verge of extravagance. He has been answered 
in part by an anonymous writer, who, we take for granted, is an 
English merchant trading to Russia. The object of the Colonel 
is to show that an immediate coalition of all the Knropeaii 
powers, England and France taking the initiative, is the only 
means of putting a stop to the incursions and aggrandizement of 
this northern barbarian power, and to preserve the civilization of 
the Old World. '^Jlie object of the other is the preservation of 
jieace with Russia, and to show that little is to be apprehended 
iiom that power, even if she were in possession of Constantinople. 
Thus it is war against trade*; and, as usual in such discussions, 
each piirtisaii has overstated his cjse. 

We shall barely mention the long list of miseries which Colonel 
Evans aiiti<!ipatcs from the capital of Turkey falling into the hands 
of Russia, if the Sultan, he tells us, should escape the bow-string, 
he w ill be pensioned off, as was the lot of the traitor Stanislaus, and 
several others. England having first lost Corfu, Malta, and Gib- 
raltar, the island of Sicily will next be coveted asM advanced post. 
Ferdinand of Spain will at once be taken under the special pro- 
tection 
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tection of his imperial brother of the east, ^ who may be pre- 
vailed on to send to Madrid some half dozen thousand good Mus- 
covite troops, as a household guard and security f<jr the royal per- 
son, against the plots of the Descamisados/ An alliance with 
the United States of North America, we may be well assured, 
will be one of the most intimate. Political agents and merchants 
will open a communication with the east. Our commerce will 
be ruined — reports wdll be spread of the intentiou of Russia to 
restore the Mogul, and re-establish the overthrown musnuds, and 
thus pave the way for the invasion of India. Cadiz and Corunna, 
and possibly Lisbon, will be crowded with Russian and Spanish 
troops ostensibly for the succour of Ireland, in \\hich President 
Jackson will co-operate, and the Canadas will fall as a matter of 
course. It is but a sort of melancholy consolation that France 
must be involved in the same ruin with ourselves. The existence 
of their free constitution, with J,he palladium of a free j)ress, will 
be too obnoxious to be permitted to endure. I^o respect will be 
entertained either for the French chambers, or»the English parlia- 
ment, Our House of Commons will be divided, tke landed 
gentry will go dow n to the ^ house,’ threaten the government,, and 
vituperat() the emperor. This will be a groundwork of complaint 
for the insults passed upon a faithful friend and ally, (what! after 
be lias despoiled us of everything?) by the turbulent assembly of 
the J^iglish commons, \^'e shall then go to war with the Czar, 
(we think, indeed, ^it would be full time ;) the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer knows not how to raise the necessary sujiplies ; 
the quarter « revenue exhibits a progressive falling oft’. ‘ The 
propriety of spoliating tlu^ great landed, chinch, and funded pro- 
perties, will now be familial ly agitated/ Public credit receives a 
sliock — consols fall as low" as in 1/97; all the branches of die 
public service will be in arrears; and, what is worst of all, ‘ ihost' 
moveable fortresses,’ which it gladdens the heart of an English- 
man to look on, ‘ lliosc stupeiidoiis masses now reposing on tlu ii 
shadows,’ as Mr. Canning beaulifiilly described them, will now 
be discovered, by reason of the suspension of annual ami neces- 
sary repairs, ‘ to be scarcely sea-woriiy: lilth, rust, rot and cor- 
rosion will liave already made havoc in every beam, plank, and 
stancheon belonging to them/ • • . • 

While our jiavy is gradually falling into this state of complete 
ineptitude, the Russian navy is rapidly increasing to ^ine hundred 
sail of the line, manned with expert seamen that have been bred 
on the ‘lakes’ of Marmora, Black Sea, Aral, &c., advantages 
w'hich, if Buonaparte had possessed them, would, Colouel Kvhjis 
thinks, have given a new turn to the war. With regard to this 
making of ' seamin’ in close seas, the late Admiral Creig seems 
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to have entertained another, and, we rather suppose, a sounder 
opinion than that of Colonel Evans. The Empress Catharine 
having visited the admiral’s ship, on returning from a two months’ 
cruize in the Baltic, said, ^ Admiral, I suppose you have now 
capital seamen, and that my fleet is equal to an English one of 
the same force.’ ^ Madam,’ replied Greig, ^ do not deceive your- 
self ; to make good seamen, we must keep^the sea day and night.’ 
^ How,’ said the Empress, ^ have you not been at sea for two 
months?’ * It is true,’ the admiral replied, ^ I have been out of 
port, but can hardly call it being at sea ; seldom out of sight of 
iauli*» n(^ tides to contend with; no night; but, if we can expect 
to cope with the English, we must be at sea at all times, and in 
all seasons, surrounded by shoals, and driven by the tides, rapid 
and uncertain as they frequently are, sometimes in nights that are 
seventeen hours long. ^Jothing but such practice. Madam, can 
form perfect seamen, fit to contend with those of England and 
Holland.’* 

More evils than ‘’those we have here enumerated are predicted 
by our Cifcssandra-like Colonel, should the Russians get possession 
of Constantinople. But, fortunately for the nerves of his readei-s, 
the (xoLvnvs ytaKuv has not left these ominous forebodings without 
a chance of preventing them, if taken in time; and his prescription 
is, ^ an armed intervention’ — an Anglo-Erench expeditionary ar- 
mament of not less than fifty thousand troops, and twenty sail of 
the line ; two-thirds of the latter to be furnished by us, and two- 
thirds of the army by the French, to proceed immediately to the 
scene of action, that is, to the Black Sea, to be si.ppoited by 
a concentration of the Swedish, Prussian, and Austrian armies, 
towards their eastern frontiers, and the assemblage of an allied fleet 
at Stockholm. This measure, we agree with him, if he could 
bring it to bear, would ^ restrain at once the overweening Musco- 
vite’s ambition and arrogance, and subdue the senseless pride of 
the Asiatic.’ His plan may be a good one, and all that he says 
we doubt not be accomplished ; but as to the co-operating allies, 
he has already told us that little of a spontaneously energetic 
character is to be augured from the court of Vienna ; that it may 
happen to personate both the dupe and the accomplice ; that as 
i\l^i prioe of complicity (qu. confederacy?), a jiroviuce or two will 
be readily conceded by Russia, and honours and ajrvplause show- 
ered on the celebrated Austrian minister; and that the whole will 
terminate ^ in sending back, with all practicable speed, that impe- 
rial house to its original little domain of Hapsburg,’ — and de- 
servedly, we say, if'Austria should be wicked o^; stupid enough to 
play so suicidal a part as Colonel Evans is pleased to sketch out 
for the heirs of Rodolph of Hapsburg. 

* Jones's Tra>els in Russia, &c. 
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Then, Frederic William of Prussia is, by intermarriage, re- 
lated to Nicholas, in the same degree that the Emperor Francis 
was to Napoleon, but with infinitely greater inducdnent to a col- 
lusion of views.. And, lastly, as the son of the ex-King of Swe- 
den is (or is to be) married into the house of Orange, so closely 
and confidentially allied with that of Russia, the succession of 
the family of Bernadotte seems very questionable, and conse- 
quently his measures can scarcely be unembarrassed, conscious 
as he must be of the illegitimacy of his title, and that ^ the muz- 
zles of the Russian guns are almost within sight of his co uncil -, 
chamber/ If wc had not abundant proofs how readily the tie^of 
relationship give way to political expediency, wc should despair 
entirely of Colonel Efans\s confederation. We have no appre- 
hensions, however, of the civilized nations of the west submitting 
to receive laws from the northern barbarians : and, without wishing 
to undervalue the talent of this atithor, hope we may be permitted 
to say that he has written too rashly and hastily,* considering the 
extent and complexity of his subject. 

We agree then with the general principle laid down by the 
writer of ‘ A Few Words,’ that the extension of Russian domiifion 
would not add any thing to its power of aggression, and might 
very considerably weaken it by lengthening its line of defence ; 
that ‘ an extension of the dominion of Russia over the rude 
iiations,^its neighbours, is not so much an increase of resources as 
a channel for draining them and that the ‘ secondary estat(;s of 
the continent^ in the event of Russian aggression, would, no doubt, 
range themselvt's under the banners of their more immediate 
neighbours the French, even if their interests and their inclina- 
tions did not determine them to that side/ And as to this country, 
the author says, — 

‘ I may assert, without fear of contrafli(ttion, that, since tlie period 
of the great territorial acquisitions of Russia — since the T\irks were 
compelled to cede Bessarabia and half of Moldavia ; since the second 
partition of Poland, and the conquest of Georgia, Great Britain has, 
notwithstanding the enormous dilapidation of capital occasioned by the 
intervening war of the French Revolution, made strides in wealth, 
and in power the consequence of wealth, previously unexampled. 
What measure of progress shall we Take ? The extension of* surfatte 
under the plough, or the general imjirovemeiit in tlie arts of tillage ; 
the growth of our commerce in every sea and every port pf the world 
where commodities can he exchanged for commodities ; the prodigious 
increase of the quantity of manufactured produce, and of mechanical 
inventions, yearly accelerating the ratio of that increase ; the progress 
of building in every direction ; the constant additions to enjoyment 
and convenience ; former luxuries now become ordinary comforts, and 
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the class of those enjoying them increased beyond precedent.’— 
A Few Words, pp. 37, 38. 

But the caSfe with Russia is widely different. 

‘ Oppressed as she is,’ says the Bishop of Calcutta, ‘ by an auto- 
cratical government, with an all-powerful nobility, with an half-di- 
gested feodal system, witli an incapacitating spirit of corruption in 
every branch of administration, with foreigwers in possession of every 
post of honour or profit, it is not too much to say that Russia has 
reached in the present reign (that of Alexander) the highest pinnacle 
of rank and power which her circumstances can ever admit her to 

• f 

The Bishop observes that no government has so little command 
of money, with so much real wealth, or'»so small an available 
military force in comparison with the amount of her standing 
army. I'he truth is, the accounts of the Russian army, of its dis- 
cipline and valour, have been most grossly exaggerated. It never 
amounted, at any one time, to 400, (X)0 efficient troops, spread 
over a surface ecjifel to one-tenth part of the habitable globes Its 
commissrariat is in a miserable state ; and as to its discipline, we 
caR state on good authority, that when the battering train was 
brought up before Varna, it was found that the shot would not 
fit the cannon, and tlicy were obliged to send to Moscow and 
Petersburg for a supply. As to their valour, it is, probably, on 
a par with that which is common to most armed bodies. The 
want of discipline in the Turks, judging from the results, could 
only have been compensated by, if not a superior, at least an equal 
degree of valour. The long protracted sieges of'Chumla and 
Varna have fully established this point. Here the Russians have 
gained no reputation, but, on the contrary, have lost character, 
by purchasing the surrender of the latter fortress from a Macedo- 
nian traitor, half Greek and half Turk, the price, as w^c have been 
informed, being 500,000 roubles, argent compfant, protection to 
himself and followers, and an establishment on the Crimea, where 
this base wretch will live suspected and despised, and perhaps die 
a la Czar, 

In Persia it required tweJ* campaigns, with the best soldiers that 
Russia could bring forw ard, to subdue the undisciplined troops of 
Abbas ‘ Mirza, and a whole camj)aign has been wasted before 
the entrenched camps of Varna, Chumla, and Sili&*tria, the losses 
of which have required a new levy of one hundred thousand men 
(some make it double). The Russians fought well, it is true, on 
their own soil, against Napoleon, but without once gaining a de- 
cisive battle ; and^ in conclusion, to use the words of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Evans himself, — 

* Journal of a Tour in Russia, ficc., by tb® Rev, T. Jamc*:, A,M. 
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‘ Suffice It to say,— that since about a hundred thousand Frenchmen, 
incumbered with twenty thousand sick and wounded, were enabled, 
though two thousand miles distant from their own frontiers, to remain 
unmolested masters for nearly seren weeks of the antique capital of 
the invaded empire, situated as it is in the very heart of its dominion, 
eventually also only voluntarily retiring from it, while still decidedly 
superior in the field, — it^must in candour be conceded that the invul- 
nerability of Russia is yet to be proved/ — pp. 218 , 219 . 

And this admission is made after all the gloomy prognostics with 
which the gallant colonel had shaken the nerves of his readers. 

Leave we, then, the west to take care of itself, and say 
words on the too oft repeated and hackneyed topics^ a Russian in- 
vasion of India, and llie destruction of our India and China trade, 
by diverting it into a new channel overland. On these subjects, — 
which since the days of the Czar l^eter have become, as we have 
elsewhere observed, a sort of periodical nervous intermittent, — 
Colonel Evans appears to us to’ be completely floating adrift, 
without sail or compass. With regard to the first point — the army 
destined for the invasion of India is supposed to assembluiat Oren- 
burg, march for Attock by Herat, Bokhara, Khiva, and Sasnar- 
cand, which are stated to be ^as good, if not more advantageous 
intermediary stations, than any between Delhi and Attock.’ This 
is as new to us as it is bold on the part of the writer. He goes 
on to state, that a considerable commerce is carried on between 
Orenbflrg and Kltiva, Samarcand, &c., — a position which we 
arc obliged to deny, and to state distinctly that no commerce is 
carried on by Russia with these countries ; its only Asiatic com- 
merce being with China, at Kiakta, to the value of about five 
millions of roubles.* He further states, ^ that the property of 
the country consists in cattle, camels, and horses ; that the latter 
are in droves of thousands together;’ this, we shall content our- 
selves by observing, is physically impossible. Where the colonel 
has discovered ^ that the deserts (that of the Kirghis being one of 
them) in geographical maps, by no means invariably infer sterility,’ 
we arc at a loss to find out, and all the information that we possess 
entirely negatives the assertion, that»^ the means of transport are 
here more abundant than in any part of the world’ ! 

Having crossed the desert (<?f which more by and bye), we 
come to Bokjiara, which, in the inflated style of oriental hyperbole, 
the Arabian and Persian writers designate as ^ on® of the three 
terrestrial paradises.’ Sir William Ouselcy, the only authority 
of Colonel Evans, in the same flow^cry style of the Persians, (from 
which wc believe he translates,) says, ‘ W a person stand on 
the Kohendis (or ancient castle) of Bokhara, and cast his eyes 

^ Tableaux IStaUsliques, &c., dc Weyduineycr. 
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around^ he shall not see any thing but beautiful and luxuriant ver- 
dure on every side of the country; so that he would imagine the 
green of the earth, and the azure of the heavens, were united ; and 
as there arc green fields in every quarter, so there are villas inter- 
spersed among the green fields.’ How charming ! If Sir William 
should happen to be perched on the top of Amesbury House, ‘ he 
shall not see anything but beautiful and luxuriant verdure,’ &c., 
although Salisbury Plain be within half a dozen bow-shots. 

But to the facts; and these we cannot do better than glean 
from Baron Meyendorf, who wrote the account of M. de Negri’s 
EinTiassyto Bokhara; a«d from Captain Mouraviev, who was sent 
by General Yelmoloff from Georgia to the khan of Khiva. These 
two recent works were reviewed in our Seventy-first Number, as 
the groundwork for a detailed inquiry into the practicability of a 
Russian invasion of India; and we cannot but think that, if 
Colonel Evans had fallen in with ‘those books, and condescended 
to cast his eye o\(;r onr remarks on them, he would at least have 
dropped this part of his gloomy speculation. MeyendoiTs party 
left Orenburg on the 10th October ; the distance to Bokhara 
is about a thousand miles ; the time of performing it seventy days. 
With the exception of a few naked mountains, and here and 
there a deep ravine, the whole \vas found to be one uniform plain 
characterised by aridity, and melancholy uniformity ; the scanty 
vegetation burnt up, and nothing left but /a few stunfed and 
shrivelled plants, chiefly of a species of wormwood. Eor the dis- 
tance of two hundred and fifty miles, not a drop of^water could 
be had, except in salt lakes, or in the bottt)ms of the dry clayt'y 
beds of what had once been lakes, but now covere d with a thin 
coating of salt. The ouly verdure was a strip running along the 
line of the Sir or Gifion, which was frozen over, and the tempe- 
rature at -2^ below the freezing point of rahreiiheit ! W ell might 
this inclement weather call to the Barones recollection what She- 
reff’edin tells us the army of Timour suffered on the Sii-. ‘ Some 
lost their noses and cars, others their feel and their hands ; the sky 
was but one cloud, and the earth but one mass of snow.’ The 
little relief to the eye, and to the cattle, which this verdant strip 
afforded, was succeeded by a desert of red sand (Kizil-coum), 
extending east and w'cst from the sea of Aral to Khokan, at least 
three hundred miles ; that part crossed by MeyendOrf employed 
them five daj?s, without a drop of water. We really must extract 
the traveller’s account of this desert of the Kerghis, not only for 
Colonel Evans's information, but also to justify the observation 
we have made on this part of the subject. % 

‘ The surface of the Kizel-coum is interspersed with sandy hillocks, 
raised to the height of twenty to sixty feet above the general level ; 
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but there is a duster of five sand-hills, about a hundred and eighty 
feet high. From the summit of the most elevated o^f these, the unin- 
terrupted view across the immense surface is like to a sea in a storm, 
which had been suddenly transformed into sand. In vain is a single 
object sought to fix the attention; notliing is seen on every^side but a 
desert, to an extraordinary degree gloomy and monotonous/ 

We would ask Colonel Evans whether this be one of the deserts 
on ^geographical maps that by no means infer sterility ? Heie 
the party left the last remaining waggon of the five and twenty 
they started with, no less than eight draught horses havina\J|jeen 
abandoned to their fate in one day. AirI yet it ^is precis^y’ovei 
these deserts, that Colonel Evans tells us ' the means of transport 
are inoie abundant tlian in any part of the world.’ At length, the 
exhausted party, having passed some hills covered with siiow^, and 
twenty miles of deep sand, reached the Oasis of liokhara, whcic 
fifty of their horses died with eating green food, and drinking 
water, after their long previous starvation. . 

After the passage of such a desert, even a field of scsainiun would 
stamp on Eokhara the name of a paradise, though an uuioitunate 
Russian slave, speaking of the waiitof rain and water to drink, said 
to Meyendorf, * it is a country wdiich God must have cieatcd inhis 
wi ath,*’ Still, as an ^ inteimcdiary station,’ it might, perhaps, feed 
the invading army, if it ever got there, for a week, Ihe Colonel 
has not ventured 4o statci the number of men who arc to j)oui in 
upon India fioin Attock ; but we think that he could not stait 
fewer thai^ fifty thonsaud from Oreiiburg, to have twenty-live 
thousand ellective lighting men for the first coup d cssai tow aids le- 
cstabJLsIiiiig tlie Mogul on tlio tliione of Pelhi. Wc imagine, how- 
ever, that fVcfih troops might be spared out of the three huiidjed 
thousand men which our Indian army consists of, to disj)ul(‘ tlie 
point with these emaciated Russians; particularly as it was but 
the other day that the Duke of Wellington publicly said ‘ Ik; had 
seen all the armies of Euiope, and none better than that of the r.ast 
India Company.’ Now, fifty thousand men, by taking as a scale ol 
calculation what w as found necessary to transport the jiarty oi 
.Meyendorf across the desert, would require forty-one thousand six 
hundred camels, forty-six thousvid five hundred liorses, and three 
thousand waggons. If the last article could be moved-at all as 
far as the Sir, where the wliole of Meyendorf ’s were left behiud, 
does Colonel Iwaiis really siqipose that the poor miscft-ablc Eirghis 
scattered thinly over a ihoiisand miles of desert, could attoni 
relays of horses to the extent that would be required to drag 
these waggons? Wc venture to assure him, not to the extent ol 
one hundredth part. Our decided opinion is, that if the; hwprror 
Nicholas shoukT, at any time, wish to get nd of a tjoubJesome 
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part of his army, he could not possibly effect it better than by 
sending them from Orenburg to Bokhara. 

We need not waste many words on the route from Balkan to 
Khiva, another ^ intermediary station^ of Colonel Evans. Captain 
Mouraviev found this Turcoman desert, if possible, more sterile 
and destitute of water than Meyendorf had that of the Kirghis 
— ^ the image of death,’ as he calls it, ‘ or rather of desolation, 
caused by some great convulsion of nature.’ This, therefore, 
must, we think, be one that ^ infers sterility.’ It took him sixteen 
diiyvte cross. The Oasis of Khiva is another of the ' three earthly 
paradises^ of tbe Arabian writers ; but it is a small one, and 
might, perhaps, furnish a breakfast for a Russian army, but heaven 
only knows where they would get a dinner. On the Captain’s re- 
turn, the surface of the desert was hard frozen ; and numerous 
dead horses and camels were lying on the ground, and in the 
midst of them many human carcasses ; they were Persian slaves, 
who had been captured at Astrabad, and abandoned on the 
march, ‘dt is of no importance,’ said the Turcomans who es- 
corted the Captain, ‘ we always leave a full half of these Kizilbash 
(red-heads') on the road, where they die either of hunger or cold,’ 
No great encouragement this for a Russian army. 

But Colonel Evans appears to think lightly, from the authorities 
which he has consulted, on these matters. What he imagines the 
Russians able to do, he recommends that \v\3 should tjtke the 
initiative in doing, that is to say, that we should send an army from 
India to act by land in Daghestan and Shirvan, on the line of the 
Araxes, supported by a flotilla on the Caspian, to be built by our 
shipwrights sent from Bombay, in order to wrest from the 
Russians the provinces which they have conquered from the Per- 
sians to the southward of the Caucasus. Really, if Colonel 
Evans had not the reputation of being a most lespectable and 
intelligent man, we are not sure that we should have taken the 
trouble to disperse the delusion under which he evidently la- 
bours, by a misconception of the intermediate country, which is 
not one that armies can pass and repass with the facility he ap- 
pears to suppose. His antagonist of ^ Few Words,’ without enter- 
ing into .any detail, has decided*’ this point of an ' invasion of 
India’ we think successfully against him. 

‘ Indeed, more than half of w^hat we should have to combat under 
this head would probably, to many of our readers, be so excessively 
chimerical, that they would not think it worth the pains of refuting. 
That, because the Russians are of other European nations the Jeast 
far from India, therefore they are near to it ; — ^that the possession of 
posts on the great routes, and the nominal subjection^f a few wander- 
ing tribes, makes the southern part of Asiatic Russia as productive in 
' resources 
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resources for offensive war, as Russia between the Don and the Neva ; 
— that, because the vast countries between the Caspian sea and our 
Indian frontier are sprinkled here and there with cultivation, and occa- 
sionally present some leagues of road not impassable for carriages, 
therefore the supply of provisions will be constant and sufficient, and 
the expense of transporting artillery, ammunition, &c. not incalculably 
beyond what would be it‘quisite for the same distance in Europe 
that, because a considerable part of the population in those countries 
is adflicted to plundering, they will submit themselves to Russian 
orders for a march of several hundred miles, with a view to plunder 
the English, not yet conquered, rather than plunder the 
themselves, whose baggage and convoys would be alueady within the 
reach of their forays, -•-are among tlie absurdities which the supposi- 
tion of a Russian invasion takes for granted. It is unnecessary to 
add that, even if the Russians were to make their way to India, thirty 
thousand strong, exclusive of the great numbers wliicli they must have 
left in their rear, to preserve their communications, which Colonel 
Evans thinks possible, the army of one of our Residencies alone 
would be sufficient to hold them in check. While our troops would 
be bearing on their own resources, and would be receiving constant 
reinforcements, tlic Russians, already nearly twelve hundred fniles 
from the base of their operations, would be weakened as they advanced 
by the d<^tachments necessary to collect supplies. Under such circum- 
stances, it would not 1)6 necessary to suppose more than very ordinary 
military' skill on tlie^jart of our commanders to ensure, not the retreat 
merely, but the al)solute surrender, of the Russians, as soon as they 
came to cross fire with our troops. Even success to them would be 
fruitless ; tdCtories would consume the only means of gaining more. 
A mere check would entail all the consequences of the most ruinous 
defeat.’ — A Few Words, p, .5G — 58. 

Tlio second project which the colonel discusses is the overland 
trade with India and Cliiiia which is to supersede ours. The Czar 
Peter thought of this, and whatever he thought, bo the reigning 
sovereign who he or she may, is religiously treasured up. 11c 
had llanway and Elton to assist his views on the Caspian, but 
they failed; and Doctor Granville tells us that a correspondence 
has recently been discovered, by wUich it appears that he made 
grand offers to that notorious projector Law, to form an cstabli'jh- 
inent on the coast of the Caspian, to be called tlie Asiatic Ccyii- 
pany, to have the complete monopoly of the Asiatic commerce. 
The Czar offered to make him a prince, to bestow on him a large 
pension, with two thousand fires , ollicrwisc serfs ; but Law de- 
clined, oil the plea of his engagements to Trance. On this point 
we have iiothiiig to add to our investigati<vi of the pioject of 
Gamba, the Trench consul-general ot Tefiis,* which was tiaiis- 
mitted to the ^mperor Alexander, and procured for him soine- 

* Quarterly Review, No. 71. 
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thiog more substantial than a diamond ring or a gold snutf-box, 
a large grant of land on the river Phasis. This person is quoted 
by the colonef in support of his views, which we have deemed to 
be altogether chimerical, and see no reason to alter one iota of 
our former opinion, or in any shape to modify the conclusion we 
then cUme to, that a ship of twelve hundred tons burthen will bring 
from China to the Thames, in less time,*‘and at less expense, a 
greater quantity of merchandise than twelve thousand mules, 
donkies, and dromedaries would carry, in many parts of the land 
even for a single week ; and that looking to the five or 
six montlis’ journey over rugged and barren mountains, and such 
naked places as wc have been describing — what with sore backs, 
and deaths, and reliefs, and beasts for the drivers, it may be 
doubted whether three times twelve thousand might not be required 
before the caravan reached its journey’s end. This of course ap- 
plies to an overland journey from the Caspian or Black Sea to 
China. * , 

The colonel, it is true, has another route for conveying the com- 
merce of^ndia and China to the shores of the J3osphorus. Prom 
Conkantinople to Bombay or Surat is, as he states, about three 
thousand miles, all sea, except about four hundred miles from 
Trebisond to Moussol, on the Tigris. Small vessels are to proceed 
from the latter place down this river and the Persian gulph, and so 
on to Bombay, and we suppose to other parts of India andjChiiia. 
We have but two little objections to offer to this plan. The first is, 
that an army must accompany this Muscovite mosqqito fleet the 
whole length of the Tigris, to preserve it from the plunder of the 
Arabs. If, as Colonel Johnson states, ‘ the mail from Mosdock to 
Teflis, and from Teflis to Mosdock, is carried on horseback, and 
well guarded and escorted by infantry and Cossacks, and the latter 
part of the way by a field-piece,’ it will require many field-pieces 
and Cossacks, and infantry too, to protect the rich booty floating 
on the Tigris. And then as to the Persian gulph, if our ^ move- 
able fortresses’ shall not already be eaten up with ‘ filth, rust, rot, 
and corrosion,’ but if, on the contrary, those ‘ magnificent 
machines’ shall still be able ^ to ruffle, as it were, their swelling 
plumage, to put forth all their beauty and their bravery, collect 
their scattered elements of strength, and awaken their dormant 
thunder,’ then may Colonel Evans, njt^ke himself perfectly easy 
that wc shall* have as little difficulty in hermetically sealing the 
Persian Gulf against the Russians, as wc shall find in shutting 
them up in the Baltic and the Dardanelles. 

This distinguished' officer may probably agree wkh us, on reflec- 
tion, that rapid movements of the pen are not always so adviseable 
as w^e understand him to have found, in his own jfractice, those of 
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the sabre and bayonet. His style, though hasty and dashing, 
bears the marks of a strong and vigorous mind ; and his imagina- 
tion, we hope, will hereafter be less apt to run away with his 
judgment. 

We are just in time to state the disastrous finale y which we have 
received from an authentic source, of the rash and precipitous in- 
vasion of the Turkish territory by Russia — that alarming invasion 
which, in the opinion of Lieut.-Col. Evans, demanded an imme- 
diate aimed intervention of all the powers of Europe, to stay the 
overwhelming career of the autocrat, who, aimed at little Je^STH&n 
universal , dominion. The Turks, however, have done it efl’eetu- 
ally of themselves, sfhgle-handed, without the assistance of any 
one pow'er, European or Asiatic ; and the Sublime Sultan may 
now boast, with the Roman warrior, 

. . . . ‘ like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 

Flutter’d your Russians in Bulgariaj * 

Alone I did it.’ 

Fluttered, indeed, with a vengeance ! The rout was complete ; 
resembling, on a smaller scale, that of the French from Moscow. 
We are told that not a living creature escaped out of this horrible 
Rulgaria, save man — and he, bare and destitute of eveiy thing that 
constitutes a soldier — without arms, without accoutrements, with- 
out baggage, and,#as the French would say, completely demoral- 
ized; — all the draft horses, and cattle of every kind; all those of 
the cavalry jnd artillery, dead; — all the guns, carriages, waggons, 
ainniunition, and provisions, left behind as sj>oil for the Turks. 
The extent of these disasters is endeavoured to be concealed at 
Petersburg, where the war, from the iirst, was unpopular; but 
now men shake their heads, by which, like the shake of J3ur- 
leigh’s ill the play, they mean a great deal, though they say no- 
thing ; and they are afraid to write, as all letters are inspected at 
the post-office. It is to be hoped that this disastrous campaign 
will have taught the young emperor a lesson of moderation, w'hich 
will counsel liim to seek for peace rather than conquest. 


i 

Art. II. — The Chronolo^al Index to the Statutes of the 
Realm, from Magna Carta to the End of the Reign of Queen 
Anne. Published by the Record Commission. London. 1828. 

S OME faint idea of the bulk of our English records may be ob- 
tained, by adverting to the fact, that a single statute, the Land 
Tax Commissioners’ Act, passed in the first year of the reign of Jiis 
present Majesty? measures, when unrolled, upwards of nine hun-- 
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dredfeety or nearly twice the length of St, PauPs cathedral within 
the walls ; and ^if it ever should become necessary to consult the 
fearful volume, an able-bodied man must be employed during three 
hours in coiling and uncoiling its monsirous folds. Should our 
law manufactory go on at this rate, and we do not anticipate any 
interruption in its progress, we may soon be able to belt the 
round globe, with parchment. When, to tlie solemn acts of legis- 
lature, we add the showers of petitions, which lie (and in more 
senses than one) upon the table, every night of the session ; the 
Lilbji-avhich, at the end of every term, are piled in stacks, under 
the parental cii^stody of bur good friends, the Six Clerks in Chan- 
cery ; and the innumerable membranes, which, at every hour of 
the day, are transmitted to the gloomy dens and recesses of the dif- 
ferent Courts of common-law and of criminal jurisdiction through- 
out the kingdom, we arc afraid, that there are many who may 
think that the lime is fast approaching for performing the operation 
which Hugh Petere recommended as ^ A good w^ork for a good 
Magistrate.’ This learned person, it will be recollected, exhorted 
the ^ommonw^ealth men to destroy all the muniments in the Tower 
— a proposal which Prynne considers as an act inferior only 
in atrocity to his participation in the murder of Charles I., and 
we should not be surprised if some zealous reformer were to 
maintain, that a general conflagration of these documents would 
be the most essential benefit that could be Conferred upon the 
realm. 

That there arc inconveniences in the present system, under 
which our legal records are managed, must be admitted ; but, al- 
lowing for some defaults, which may be easily remedied, they arc 
included in the price which we pay for a limited monarchy. In 
Turkey, the Cadi writes his fetfa on the margin of the petition, 
and delivers it to the Plaintifi*, whose well-timed and discreet ad- 
ministration of the purse of sequins has obtained a decree in his 
owm favour, and ensured the application of the bastinado upon 
the luckless Defendant : but no memorials of the suit or ves- 
tiges of the decision arc pre/ erved ; nor is it necessary, for when 
the law depends upon the will and pleasure of the judge, it is a 
work of supererogation to accuiifulate the history of proceedings, 
which do not furnish any materials for jurisprudence, or afford any 
security for J|ife or property. Amongst the causes which have 
produced the government which we now enjoy, none, perhaps, 
have been more efficacious than the forms and technicalities of 
our jurisprudence. England owes more to tliQ grey goose-quill 
than to the spear ; more to the sheepskin than to the banner; more 
to the Judge than to the Baron; and, had it not h^en for the bar- 
riers arising from the rigid technicalities of the bench and tlie bar, 

it 
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It is probable that, at this moment, we should be either subjected 
to absolute despotism, or to the still more bitter and searching 
tyranny of a licentious democracy. 

Many * matters of form,' which are often treated lightly, create 
a (|uiet, uninvidious, and constant opposition to any irregularity 
which may be detriments^ to the commonwealth. Let us instance 
the old doctrine, that the King could neither give nor take but 
by ^ record.' This restriction alone, by preventing the immediate 
and unconsidered effects of rapacity or exaction, was an element of 
good government, which gave ^ old England' a better chapcn f;fr* 
obtaining rational liberty than all the prerogatives of a J ustiza of 
Aragon. No one wlio has temperately and dispassionately con- 
sidered the history of those much-vituperated periods, termed the 
^ middle ages,' can have failed to observe the singularly beneficial 
consequences which, on the wbole, have resulted from the steady 
and silent legislation of precedent: occasional pnu:tices becoming 
usages; usages and customs becoming laws ;• growing with the 
growth of the state, and adapting themselves imperceptibly to the 
circumstances wliicli at once created and required them. And 
although the mere mode and manner of shaping the documentary 
transactions of the legislature and of the courts of justice may 
not, at first, appear to be a very prominent feature in the con- 
stitution, still it will be found that the maxims resulting from 
the ^ making up oP records' have had a very marked influence 
upon the general character of our government and policy. — 
Luring the •eventful struggles which preceded the civil wars 
and the revolution, all the arguments by which the attacks 
upon the liberties of the subject were resisted or supported, were 
jrainfully and carefully adduced from the earliest muniments 
of the kingdom ; cither i)arly appealed, not to abstract reasoning, 
but to the roll or the membrane, to the letter of the law. If a 
Castilian advocate, in the reign of Philip IV had wished to make 
such references to the proceedings of the ancient Cortes, he could 
not have completed his pleadings. Instead of being collected in 
a legal and authentic form, the protoc^^ls of these Assemblies were 
dispersed in all the monasteries of the kingdom : they could never 
be consulted together. Putting the convenience of access, out ^f 
the question,, it is inconceivable how much the conseqaener of 
documents is increased by their juxtaposition and avraiigemeiit ; 
and if the rolls of parliament had been scattered and concealed like 
the Spanish ‘ Capitulos,' whatever lessons are to bo derived from 
the struggles, debates, and dissensions of our»ancicnt legislature, 
would have been practically lost to posterity. In our civil wars, 
no less than in aU our political strifes, each party has endeavouied 
to sustain its claims by law ; and during the seasons of tlie greatest 
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turbulence, we find constant appeals to the mildewed record and 
the mouldering charter. Nor must it be forgotten, that it was 
this political application of antiquity which created the inesti* 
mable writers, to whose labours we owe whatever sound know- 
ledge we possess of English history, Spelman, Selden, Prynne, 
13rady, Petit, — always Stimulated, though sometimes deluded, by 
the zeal with which they engaged in the researches of constitutional 
literature. 

Judicial records, in the strict sense of the word, could not 
amongst the Anglo-Saxons, whose popular courts, or folk- 
inoots,*were jionductcd by oral pleadings. The men of the Hun- 
dred, or of the Shire, assembled in the op^n air beneath the aged 
tree where their meetings had been held from time immemorial, 
or upon the hill where their ancestors had raised the rude and in- 
artificial seat of justice. Scribe or register attended not, and the 
judgment of the court w^as recorded in the memory of the IVifan, 
tlie judges by whom it was pronounced. In these courts all legal 
transactjpns took place. On rare occasions, the decisions of the 
Hyndred, or Shire, w^ere written in the blank leaves of the gospel 
or missal, belonging to some neighbouring minster. But although 
this mode of preserving a history of the transaction might be 
adopted, it had no legal eft’ect. To employ our modern lan- 
guage, such an entry was not legal evidence; of which a court 
could take notice — it was not a record whiclF could be pleaded. 
If any evidence was required of judicial proceedings, the proof 
was given by the testimony of the Hundred, or tJ^^hire, in its 
corporate capacity, the suitors bearing witness to tlie judgments 
which they or tlicir predecessors hail pronounced — without making 
reference to written documents or entries. 

A contrary principle prevailed with respect to the instruments 
by which property w'as transferred. 'llie Mand-boc,' as the 
charter was called, appears to have been considered as conclu- 
sive evidence in a court of justice. Great importance was, 
therefore, attached to these instruments, and though the title to 
real property depended maifily upon possession, still the ^ land- 
bocs’ were so necessary for the legal security of the land-holder, 
that, when they happened to be»K>utstanding in the hands of other 
persons, they were purchased by the payment of large sums of 
money, or ^^got in^ at a very dear rate. Tlie monks of Ely, in 
one instance, gave three hydes of land to Alderman Aylwin, to 
induce him to assist in recovering certain ‘ cyrographs,' which 
had been kept bacik by the heirs of a party, oiie ‘ Edric Long,’ 
from whom they had made a purchase. As the property consisted 
of seven hydes and a half, this retaining fee ainounted to almost 
half the estate. In the end the monks obtained the much- 
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coveted charters, by exchanging them with Alfwold, the bro- 
ther of Edric, for certain deeds which he wanted^ and by pay- 
ing him thirty ^aurei’ over and above; and from the manner 
in which the transaction is commemorated in the Liber Eliensis, it 
is evident that it was reckoned to be an advantageous bargain. 
These ^ land-bocs * mayj in fact, be considered as records. The 
foikmoots were courts of voluntary, as well as of contentious 
jurisdiction : every act by which property could be acquired, took 
place in the assemblies of the people,' except in some few cases, 
where an authentic publication might be effected by other 
If a donation was made to a ^ Minster,’ the donor placed his*^ land- 
boc' on the altar, in ^hc presence of the assembleS monks and 
clergy, who were considered as equivalent to the ^ moot’ of the 
people. But the general rule was, that the agreement and inten- 
tions of the parties should be testified in the folkmoot. Contracts 
for the purchase of lauds were made there. In such an assembly 
the money was paid ; and there the charter wjuj engrossed in the 
presence of the Witan, whose names were added as vyitncsscs 
thereto. It also happened, not unfrequently, that a hostile suit, 
concerning land, was terminated by agreement before the Witan, 
and such a compromise would become the substance of a ^ land- 
hoc,’ in which the suit was recited, and which became a part of 
the title-deeds. Hence, the origin of the opinion amongst our 
com moik lawyers, tlmt ‘ fines for the assurance of land are older 
than the conquest: an opinion which is substantially true, if we 
consider the purport and intent of those instruments, though erro- 
neous, if applied to the formal documents which are grounded 
upon a real action, conducted according to the jurisjirudence 
adopted in the Anglo- Norman tribunals. 

The earliest repository of records noticed in history, is tlie 
' house of the rolls, where the treasures were laid up in Baliylon.’ j- 
Here the decrees of the Persian kings were deposited, and, as may 
be inferred from the ‘ writ’ of Uarius, all instruments relating to 
the domains and revenues of the sovereign. 11 uman aff’aii s proceed 
nearly on the same scheme, in all tinigs and countries. The rea- 
son of depositing legal muniments in a secure place of custody 
is so obvious, that we need not vFonder to find that the practice 
prevailed equally in England, as well as in the ancient Persian 
empire. About the reign of Canute, w e have various notices of 
the ‘ land-bocs,’ executed in duplicate or triplicate, and of which 
one * part,’ to use the expression of conveyancers, w'as placed in 

* This ^common assurance,* the foundation-stone of the art of coriveyancirif^, a 
compromise of a fictitious suit, iti whicli the party wlio is to convey the land acknow- 
ledges it to be the riglitgpf the party in whom it is to be vested. 

t Kzra, chap. vi. ver, 2. 
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the ^ or royrf treasury^ where it remained under the care 

of the * the Cubicularius^ or Chamberlain. Winchester 

was the seat of the treasury of the kingdom of Wessex, and in this 
establishment, which afterwards became the ^ treasury of the Ex- 
chequer,' the gold was stored which belonged to the King in his 
public capacity; — but the royal ornaments which decorated his 
person, and the relics of his tutelary saidts — the gems, and ^ ca- 
meos,’* which delighted his eye, and which, like that given by 
Elhelred to the monastery of St. Alban's, were supposed to afford 
-^aJiier aid than could be derived from human leechcraft, were 
probably enshrined in ‘iiis private oratory or chapel — and it was as 
usual to place the charters in this depository as in the treasury. 
The fane of Delphi and the Athenian Parthenon held the treaties 
and conventions of the Greeks ; and the chapel was equally the 
record-room of the Carlovingian monarchs, whose pomp and dig- 
nity often seem to have been emulated by the Anglo-Saxon 
kings. In some re<spects, the chapel was a more convenient strong 
room fo^ the reception of the charters even than the treasury; for 
amongst the members of the royal household, a very important 
station was held by tlie King’s Priests or Chaplains, the Clerks 
of the palace" of the continental sovereigns. Their signatures 
were affixed to the royal charters, with a notice of their station ; 
and wc find eleven of these Clerks, together with the twelfth, the 
Chancellor, subscribing a charter of William Eufiis, which, though 
executed not a few years after the conquest, is in strict conformity 
with the rules of Anglo-Saxon diplomacy. ^ Clerkship,' that is to 
say, the rare accomplishment of letters, was confined almost wholly 
to the clergy. As late as the reign of Edward I., the Clcricus, or 
chaplain, was usually the only person in the household who could 
use his pen. When Thomas de Turbervillc engaged in the trait- 
orous correspondence for which he was afterwards executed, he 
w'as compelled to have recourse to his ‘ Clericus,’ who revealed 
the correspondence; and if, in the thirteenth century, any seer or 
astrologer had ventured to inform Parliament that the time would 
come when every Knight pf the Shire would be so ^ over-edu- 
cated' as to be able to read, write, and cast accounts, such a 
prediction of the ‘ march of intellect ' would have been con- 
sidered as utterly incredible. 

The statmn of the Clerks of the Chapel f aboti‘t the person of 

the 

* The cabalistic volume of Gaflarcl will afford much curious information on the 
subject. Tlie term ^eJmaieu/ or ‘gamaicu,* derived fronv the Hebrew or Arabic, 
designated either a stone insculpt with magical characters, or whose varied tints were 
supposed to disclose its actual virtues. They are frequently noticed in the ancient 
inventories of royal jewels. ® 

t From these chaplains, or clerks, the nioderu * Masters in Chancery' are lineally 

descended. 
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the Sovereign, rendered them the secretaries, who were /employed 
to reduce his commands into writing, and to prefnar^ those legal in- 
struments which emanated from his vttill : all of wfiich were au- 
thenticated by affixing the ^ Great Seal/ This practice, unknown 
to the Saxons until the last age of^ their history, was partially 
introduced by the Confessor ; and some of his charters yet have 
the Seal appendant, bearing a fearful effigy of the monarch, with 
mustachios extending their length far on either side of his visage. 
But this mode of testifying the royal assent was not the usual 
course, and only obtained by favour and solicitation ; and most ^ 
the Confessor’s grants have only the signature of the cross, ac* 
cording to the ancient custom of his predecessors. * 

On the Continent, tfie seal had been employed since the days of 
Oagobert; but the Confessor departed from the pattern of his 
contemporaries, the waxen impression being pendant to the charter, 
whilst the diplomatic etiquette 'of France required that the w ax 
should be applied upon the parchment like a mofleni wafer-seal.* 
W illiam the Conqueror adhered to the fashion of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chancery; but he caused his effigy, representing him as the mailed 
Duke of Normandy, mounted on his charger, and brandishing^ his 
lance, to be impressed on the obverse of the wax, whilst the 
reverse represents him as King of England, bearing the crown and 
sce})tre, arrayed in the robe of royalty, and seated on the throne : 
and hcijce the origi^i of the double representation of the Kings of 
England on their Great Seals, which has been continued to the 
present time. For an analogous reason, the seal of Odo, Bishop 
of Baieux and Earl of Kent, exhibits him, on the obverse, clad 
ill his pontificals, and, on the reverse, in the martial garb of the 
earldom. Louis VII., upon his marriage with Eleanor of Gny- 
enne, caused an imitation to be made of the English seal, one 
side representing him as King of France, and the other as Duke 
of Aquitaine ; but when he lost that territory by his separation 
from his consort, he then used only the French die, and the 
reverse of the wax continued without any impress until Philip 
Augustus stamped the blank with tlie counter-seal of the Fleur- 
de-lys, being his privy signet. 

The Great Seal itself, when n 4 >t in the king's own custody, was 
entrusted to the ^ Chancellor,’ whose salary, as fixed by Henry 1., 
amounted to live shillings per diem, besides a ^ livery’ of provi- 

descended. Even in the reign of Edward II., the chancellor was considered as the 
chief of the king’s chapel. All the writers employed in the chancer)^, as well as in I In; 
courts of law, seem to have been in holy orders, and the chancellor was originally rvv//- 
plimented with the right of presentation to all crown benefices under the value of twenty 
marks, for the purpose of enabling him to provide for the clerks, *qi longement aMiieiit 
travaylC* en place.’ l^t. Par., 4 Edward III , No. 51. 

* Pendant seals were afterwards adopted in France, 


sions. 
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sions. And the allowance of one pint and a half, or perhaps a 
quart, of claret, one ^ gross wax-light,’ and forty candle-ends, to 
enable the Chancellor to carry on his housekeeping, may be con- 
sidered as a curious exemplification of primitive temperance and 
economy. With respect tO the functions of the Chancellor, it is 
to be observed that, although individually he was not a Judge, 
he certainly held a high and distinguished station as the King’s 
Chief Scribe, and he probably had a seat in all the King’s Courts 
by virtue of his office. Thus, if he chose to be present in the 
Jl^chequer, he sat in the second seat, and his advice was to be 
t^eii' by the other members of the court, when any matter 
of moment was to be transacted. In his own peculiar depart- 
ment of Chief Scribe, his office was wholly ministerial, except 
when he happened to be specially empowered by the King. All 
the effective management of the office rested with the Sovereign, 
who directed his own chancery wHienever he thought fit so to em- 
ploy himself ; and die mode of exemplifying a charter, technically 
termed an ^ inspeximus,’ was invented by Henry II., who by 
word of mouth dictated its tenor to Walterus de Constanciis, 
his ' Chancellor ; * and at the same time explained the reasons 
which induced him to adopt a form which, until then, had never 
been employed in the Chancery. 

To understand the general course of our ancient government, 
wc must consider all the subordinate judicial* and admiiyst! ative 
department^, either as committee's formed out of the *• Curia 
Jlegis,’ the Court in which the King was assisted or advised by liis 
Prelates, Clerks, and Barons ; or as Offices attaclujd to that Court for 
the purpose of transacting the King’s affairs with greater efficacy 
or despatch. They all emanated from a common centre, and 
they all communicated with that centre when occasion required. 
Thus the justices, afterwards distinguished as the judges of the 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas, were certain Clerks and Baions 
named out of the larger body, to despatch those pleas and suits 
which could not be conveniently decided before the King, either 
alone, or with the assistance of the Great Council of the Kingdom. 
The Chancery was the secretariat department of the King’s Court, 
apd the^ Exchequer was anothiir committee, composed of the 
Barons', who were deputed to sit in the Treasury, or ^ Honi)e,’ 
and to see the money counted out and told upon the chequered 
cloth, from 'wdience the awful tribunal of extents and informations 
derives its ancient name. 

Honest Maddox^ professing ^ an equal veneration for our ances- 
tors, whether of the Anglo-Saxon or Norman rtlce,’ declares that 

• This Chancellor is not noticed by Dugdalc. He was afterwards promoted to tHe 
bishopric of Lincoln, and the archbishc^nc of Rouen, 

it 
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it was equal to him ^ whether the one or the other of them 
had been entkied to the glory of being the first contrivers and 
inventors of that noble Court of Exchequer/ But after stating 
the arguments with great impartiality^ he inclines to the Norman 
origin of the Court. We believe that in effect it existed amongst 
the Anglo-Saxons, whose government was by no means deficient 
in fiscal ingenuity. But, with respect to the details of the esta- 
blishment, we readily agree with Maddox in ascribing them to the 
Normans; and it is possible that the ^ Rotuli annales/ sometimes 
called the Great Rolls, or Pipe Rolls, in which the accounts 
the revenue of the Crown are entered, may have begun vfitti the 
reign of the Conquercu*. Yet, if such existed, we*arc informed 
by Alexander de Swereford that they had perished before the 
thirteenth century, and the first fragment of these invaluable records 
has been referred to the fifth year of the reign of Henry I.* Tlie 
troubled reign of Stephen offers* a chasm, but they are resumed 
with Henry Planlagenet, from whence the succession continues 
with few interruptions to' the present time. None of the French 
records begin earlier than the reign of Philip le Bel. Those of the 
Germans date from a period still more recent, and our English 
series is probably more complete and ancient than any other now 
existing in the world. . 

In the earlier periods, the ^ Great Rolls* afford the most minute 
particulars of the tewitorial possessions of the Crown. Therein the 
sources and particulars of the revenue arc fully detailed ; and 
they elucidate every branch of our laws and policy during the 
most obscure and difficult era of Englisli history, when the 
Anglo-Saxon policy was breaking up, and that system was form- 
ing upon which our present constitution is founded. But, with 
the exception of the scanty excerpts published by Maddox, no 
portion of the information with which they abound has ever seen 
the light; and we fear that they will long continue buried in the 
sepulchral vaults in which they now moulder.^ 

According to the plan of the Anglo-Norman Exchequer, the 
Chancellor, as we have observed, had^ seat in the great Counting- 
House of the Kingdom. Whether he was present or absent, his 
Scribe engrossed the counter-roU, which was to detect the error 
or fraud of the Scribe of the treasurer; and a Clerk of the Chancery 

watched the Scribe of the Chancery. Henry II., not entirely 

- • 

• This roll has been considered as belonging to 5 Stephen j but Maddox has 
factorily shown that it can only be referred to the year and reign mentiorred in the text. 

t This is now strictly the case ; when Maddox wrote, the^ were kept in wainscot 
presses in the old Exchequer, at vJ'esStminster; but they are now in a species of cell.ir, 
beneath the Pipe-Office, in Somerset- Hou^e, where, although secure from lire, they 
cannot be consulted vfithout the greatest inconvenience. They also begin already to 
sutler from the dampness and moisture of Uie apartment. 

VOL. xxxix. NO. Lxxvii. - E trusling . 
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trusting even to this double vigilance, added a third roll, which 
was written by one Master Thomas Brown, who ttins controlled 
both the Treasury and its Controller. The counter-rolls are 
liow kept by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, an officer insti- 
tuted when the High Chancellor of England withdrew from that 
tribunal, and they also exist in a series, which is tolerably complete, 
though some few of the rolls have strayed* into other departments. 
The details of the organization of the Exchequer are foreign to our 
present purpose ; but it will appear sufficiently, from the particulars 
which we have given, that the proceedings were transacted with 
'niuclf sagularity. N oi» will it escape notice, that as far back as 
our records Can be traced, the business of this country was con- 
ducted with a degree of accuracy and ’|)recision which could 
scarcely have been expected in an illiterate age, and which may 
be considered as an unquestionable indication of the good sense 
and vigour of tliose who had the 'direction of public affairs. 

The Great Roll was not originally intended to bear record of 
any other matters except those which related to the finance of the 
KingdoiH : it contained the charge and discharge of the Sheriff, 
through whose hands the money passed, and who was the chief, 
if not the only, collector of the revenues of the Crown. Private 
individuals, however, occasionally paid fines, for permission to 
enter the substance of their deeds and charters upon the Great 
Boll, in order to preserve a legal memorial ^of the contents, in 
case of the loss of the originals. But, until the reign of King 
John, the charters, patents, and writs issued under the Great 
Seal, by and in the name of the Sovereign, were not in any- 
wise registered or recorded. It is true that tliere are in the 
Tower, certain rolls or membranes, called the * Cart(B antiqu{e/ 
containing transcripts of ancient deeds, from the Saxon periods 
down to the time of Henry 111.; — but these rolls are pro- 
bably composed of the copies of charters which were brought 
into Cliancery, in order that they might be exemplified. The 
charters are principally arranged according to their subject mat- 
ter : those relating, for example, to each religious house, being 
generally contained on the same membrane, though of many dif- 
ferent dates and periods ; and tlj^y have no similarity whatever to 
the ‘ Rfolls of the Chancery," which are contemporaneous records 
of the documents issued under the Great Seal, being made up or 
completed year by year. 

The non-appearance of ancient documents is not always a con- 
clusive proof of their non-existence ; but, with respect to the Rolls, 
we are furnished with various reasons, wiiich mlky fortify us in the 
opinion that none anterior to the reign of John have perished, 

either 
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tiither by accident or design. Thus we are informed that it 
appears^ from a apecidcation or inventory of the re<;prds made in 
the reign of Richard II., that we now possess as many as were 
then kept in the Tower: so that any hypothesis of their loss, 
either during the wars of York and Lancaster, or at any subse* 
quent period, is effectually negatived, furthermore we find that 
when, in the reign of Jdhn, a charter, granted by Richard Coeur 
de Lion, was destroyed by accident, the new grant was issued pur- 
suant to the verdict of a jury, stating the substance of the lost 
document ; a proceeding which would scarcely have been ad^ted* 
if any enrolment had then existed, since it would have beetf much 
easier to have consulted^the roll than to have appealecfto the fallible 
nremory of the jurors: and as a perfect roll of the first year of 
John begins with Holy Thursday, 1 199, the day of his corona- 
tion, it seems that the plan was arranged during the interregnum, 
which, as we have shown on a former occasion, took place after 
the death of Richard 1., and before the recognition of his brother 
by the assembled Baronage.* 

Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, who w'as appointecl Chan- 
cellor on the day of the coronation, liad been very active during 
the interregnum. He was one of the Commissioners or Justiciars 
deputed to England as soon as Richard died, and the Arch- 
bishop, by causing the English to become the men of ^ John, 
JJuke of Normandy,’ had secured the succession of the new 
sovereign. It is not impossible but that the registration of 
the documentpS which passed the Great Seal may have been con- 
nected with the views entertained by the Prelate, who declared 
that he had been taught by his prophetic mind, and by the oracles 
and prophecies which he had consulted, that John would bring 
the crown and kingdom into great confusion, llic classification 
of the instruments recorded in the rolls, is a proof that the plan 
was not adopted hastily or without forethought ; and, though 
some slight variations took place in subsequent times, yet the 
main arrangement never sustained any substantial change. For 
some reason, wdiich we cannot disco\pr, a form of enrolment was 
adopted in the Chancery, which had hitherto not been in use in 
England. The Exchequer rolls, as well as the rolls, of the 
courts of justice, consist of membranes, which are slitched 
together at the* top, so as to form a fasciculus. In Chancery, the 
membranes are sewed together consecutively, according to the 
practice of the ancients, and wound up so as to form a cylinder. 
The hand-writing of the Chancery rolls is nqt ^together identical 
with that of the ^ Rotuli Annales,’ being somewhat of a newer 

- -- - . ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ z 

• • Vol. xxxiv. p, 297. 
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fashion, and more cursive. Both, however, are clearly to be dis- 
tinguished from the monastic or historical hands of the same 
period, which may be considered as ecclesiastical alphabets. 
They abound much more in abbreviations, which descended from 
the ^ sigla' employed by the Roman jurists of the Lower Empire. 

According to the scheme, which we are willing to attribute to 
the Archbishop Hubert, each set of rofls received a distinctive 
name, and was appropriated to a peculiar class of enrolments. 
Grants of lands or immunities, foundations of religious houses, 
^privileges conferred upon individuals or communities, or by which, 
in aiw times, a corpbrate right was created, are principally re- 
corded upon file Charter rolls. The PatentjrollSf upon which some 
charters are also noticed, contain the licenses granted by the Crown, 
grants of offices, restitutions of temporalities, and other instru- 
ments of the same description. All commissions, whether judicial 
or administrative, are found upon this set of rolls, constituting one 
of the most important branches of information which they afford. 
The Close rolls offer documents of a more varied description. A 
writ close, was folded or jilied and sealed up with the wax upon 
which the Great Seal was impressed ; and the mandates which 
regulated every department of the government being of this 
description, their contents are singularly instructive. Here, w^e 
find the writs of summons of the Peers, and the writs of election 
for the Commons, together with many parliai."jentary proceedings, 
such as writs issued by the authority of the legislature, which 
arc not found upon the parliament rolls. • 

III the early reigns, the most minute items of the court expen- 
diture were warranted by special writ, — the purchase of a bucket- 
rope for a well — a silk gown for the queen — a cloak lined with 
rabbit skins for a maid of honour — a hundred yards of dowlas for 
the napkins of the royal table — the curing of bacon intended for 
the royal larder — the purveyance of the ginger, galingal, Qiiniin, 
and other choice spices which seasoned the royal dishes — are all' 
recorded with the greatest form and solemnity. Other mandates, 
relating to the erection, the repairs, and the adornments of tlie 
royal palaces, particularly in the reign of Henry III., are of 
extreme, importance in the history of art. We can peruse the 
minute'lnstructions given by the monarch for raising those sump- 
tuous piles of which the last mutilated fragments liave been demo- 
lished, as at’ Westminster, to make room for the lathe and plaster 
of modern architecture. The diplomatic correspondence between 
the king and forej^n princes, also appears op these rolls. The 
proceedings relating to the incidents of tenure are often entered 
upon the Close roll, together with records pf judicial proceed- 
ings before the council, whether in , or out * of parliament. — 
' From 
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From the reign of Henry VI. the decrees of the Coiy t of Chan- 
cery are frequently recorded in the same manner^ together with 
such deeds as were acknowledged in Cliancery ; a practice which 
began at a very early period. 

The rolls of France ^ Rome, and Almain may be considered as 
branches of the Close rolls, being chiefly composed of diplomatic 
instruments relating to “transactions with the potentates whose 
names are indicated by their titles ; and which, on account of 
their extent and number, were more conveniently divided from 
the general series. The ^ Liberate rolls’ derive their n^nie»i» 
from the writs directing payments to be matle out of the l^feasury 
of the Exchequer, and^ like the Close rolls, they furnish many 
minute and amusing details of the royal expenditure. 

It is said in N ormandy, that their ancient archives were destroyed 
by the policy of Richelieu, and we cannot ascertain whether any 
counterparts of the ^ Norman rc^Ls ’ existed at Caen or Rouen. 
Those which are now in the Tower contain not only the instru- 
ments relating to Normandy, which passed the Great Seal, but 
also the ' chirographs ’ of * concords,’ which were effected befqrc 
the Exchequer at Rouen. This circumstance seems to show 
that, although the Duke of Normandy had conquered England, 
still England, as the more powerful Healin, had acquired a tacit 
supremacy over the Duchy ; and w'c have doubted whether some 
of the fowns of the •Norman jurisprudence did not originate on 
this side of the channel. The ^ Gascon rollsy like the Nor- 
man rolls, equally evince the superiority assumed by the English 
government. All grants or charters relating to the duchy of 
Aquitaine and its appurtenances, appear upon these records. 
When Cardinal Fleiiry, by issuing an aiiet in the nature of a gene- 
ral quo warranto inforiiiatioii, attacked the francliises of the reli- 
gious and civil corporations of the fairest provinces of France, 
the evidence which supported their rights was adduced from the 
archives of a hostile realm : and the first calendar of any portion 
of the Tower records was published, not for the use of our own 
country, but for the information of th^ inhabitants of the ancient, 
but now foreign, dominions of the English Crown.* 

Whilst the Chancery records were increasing in importance, 
the Treasury of the Exchequer still continued, in many respects, 
as the principal charter-room of the kingdom. In the reign of 
the Conqueror, it had received the memorable record of Domesday ^ 
the foundation of our territorial history. The plan of a general 
survey was familiar to the Romans. It had •been imitated by 
the Frankish monarchs, and the new description or survey of 

♦ The Calendars of tlte * Rolls Gasconnes,’ &c., in two folio volumes, by Carle, were 
published on this occasion in the year 1743. 

Gaul, 
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Gaul, enacjed by Chilperic, and which was intended to enhance 
the quota ot direct contributions, occasiondj a dangerous rebel- 
lion. But the cause of the people was successfully advocated 
by Fredeguiida. Addressing her husband, she cast into the flames 
the registers which contained the particulars and valuations of the 
domains which had been assigned to her ii!i dowry, and her words 
and actions so influenced the monarch, tliat he followed her exam- 
ple, and desisted fram his exactions and demands. 

As these precedents may have been known to Alfred, there is 
oi)o £\JjsoUite improbability in the tradition that he caused a general 
survey'to be taken of* England, or at least of such parts as were 
subject to his government, by shires, Ivindreds, and tythings. 
Unfortunately the tradition rests upon the sole authority of In- 
gulphus : and whatever authentic materials may form the substra- 
tum of the historical romance ascribed to the Venerable Abbot of 
Croylaiid, they^are so adorned in the rifaccitnento, which bears 
the sanction of hi« name, that the truth can never be ascertained. 
Thus the pseudo-lngulphus presents us with a terrier of the pos- 
sessions of his house, which, as he attirms, was abstracted and 
methodized from the rolls of Alfred and the roll of the Conqueror, 
but which is most evidently only an interjmlated extract from the 
existing Domesday.* 

With respect to the Conqueror’s Domesday, our historians 
do not agree altogether as to the time of its* fonnation ® but the 
'>ecoud volume (for it is divided into two parts), w^hich contains 
the counties of Essex, Norfolk, and Suft'olk, bears a colophon 

* The reader,’ ^^r. observes, ‘ who compvires Ingulphus’s transcript with the 
publLshod survey, will easily notice the more malrnal errors of the scribe who copied 
for him. Exclusive of occasional misstatements in the quantity and value of land, the 
Domesday coniractiori for modo is frequently lengthened into monetcp. In one instance, 
V for quinqne is intcrjireted vero.* — Monaslicm, N. E. vol. ii. p. 98. Such mistakes 
could scarcely have arisen in the age of Ingulphus, when the contractions employed in 
DomC'.day must have been well understood and fanubar. The demesne of the abbey 
in ‘ Elloucirp," is ilescnbed as containing * quatuor Icvicas in longiludine el ires Icucas 
in latitutline.’ And Ingulphus adds the following remarks : — ‘ Cognoscenles itaque 
leucas, el milliaria, diceie potentis, postori nostri ct amici, quod cum sedes abbatliiai 
Tiostroe in longitudine, i. e. de ultenoii ripa de Schepishee in ejus oriente usque ad Kc- 
nulphslon in epis occidente, dicitur habere quatuor Icucas, i. c. octo millla passuum ; et 
in iatiludine, id est, dc iilteriori parte ripilK de Southec in cjus aUstro, Usqnd ad uiteriu- 
rem iipAm dc ilisendyk ; vel de Welaiid in ejus aquilone duas leucas, id est, quatuor 
inillia passuum ; lioruin neulrum verum e.sl. Sed scire debetis, Anglos snb duminio 
Nornuunorum trans,is'»e in multis ad mores Francorum; et Ideo loco milllarium, Ifiucas 
dixisse, sed milliaria intellexissc : et cum longitudo ejus cxccdit quatuor milliaria, et 
latitudo duo milliaria, prudentissimi metatores contra malitiam eemulorum nostrorum 
piissime providentes, potius plus quam minus ponerc voluerunt. Acceptavit hanc 
rationem tota vicinia tas.atorum, acceptavit et regis c‘Oria, cruji veritas spatii exigeretur 
in incorporatione regalium rotulorum.’ This acknowledgtnertt of the favour shown to 
Croyland by the Domesday commissioners proves that Ingulphus refers the passage tO' 
Domesday — but no such description is. found in tho rt)conil| and fhc extract and comment 
are equally apocryphal. - ^ 

, which 
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which testifies that the survey was completed in the year 1086 , 
being the twentieth of the Conqueror’s reign. ^^The Saxon 
Chronicle, the best authority, states that the survey was enacted 
in a great Council or Parliament held at Gloucester, in pursuance 
whereof the king sent his barons or justices into every shire, with 
a commission to inqtiire how many hundred hydes of land were in 
each shire, how much dUttle the king had himself, and how much 
cattle upon his demesne lands, and wdiat annual income he was to 
receive from each shire. Also, he commissioned them to record 
in writing how much land his archbishops had, and his abbots, 
his earls, and how much every man had who was an occffjTier of 
land within England, ^either in land or in stock, aftd how much 
money it was worth. ‘ So narrowly, indeed,’ continues the chro- 
nicler, * did he direct it to be inquired into, that there was not a 
single hyde or yard of land unmeasured. Nor further, it is a shame 
to tell, but he thought it no shame to do, an ox, a cow, or a swine 
was not left, but what was put down in his writings, and the 
writings were all brought to him afterwards.’ The mode by which 
the survey was formed is deserving of peculiar attention* and the 
accidental preservation of a portion of the original documents,* 
from which the record was compiled, affords those details which 
w^cre unnoticed by the chroniclers. The survey, then, was made 
by the juries of the hundred, which juries, in the county of Cam- 
bridge-*-for it is jiossible that the practice was not entiiely uni- 
form — consisted of two classes. The first was composed of the 
sheriff and the principal llarons of each shire. The other class 
consisted of the parish priests, the reeves or prdppositi, and six 
villains from every township ; and the evidence which they gave 
upon oath constituted the rctuins to the commissioners. They 
received a threefold charge — they were to declaie the value and 
tenure of the property, as in the reign of the Confessor ; — when 
granted by William — and at the very time of the survey. The 
information thus obtained was then abridged and methodized. 
Thus, in the Cambridge inquisitions, the matter is arranged accord- 
ing to hundreds and townships ; whilst in the Exchequer Domesday 


* A manuscript, apparently of the reign^f Henry 111. (Bih Colt. Tib. A. vi.) con- 
tains transcripts of parts of the original returns for the county of Cainbridget, 'I’he |)or- 
tion relating to tfjte possessions of the church of Ely, has been published by the Record 
commissioners. Tlie secoml, entitled ‘ Inqumtio de tfrrtsquas laivi tmutruni %n Grante- 
briggeacyroy is yet inedited. The Exon Domeadag, as it is called, is a volume preserved 
amongst the muniments of the Dean and Chapter. Its main body presents a description 
of the western parts of the kingdom, comprising the counties of Wilts^ Dorset, Sornersef, 
Devon, and Cornwall j and it is supposed, »s far it extends, to^contain an exact transcript 
of the original rolls or returns made by the Conqueror’s commissioners. The lands in 
ilie counties of Devon, Somerset, and Cornwall, belonging to one tenant, arc 
together — the countiee following one another, though not always in the same order — 
and, in like manner, the suirtmanes of property in Wiks and Dorset. 
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we find the lands classed, as required, under each tenant’s name, 
and the absti^ct was copied into the two volumes before noticed, 
which are now extant amongst the records of the Exchequer an- 
ciently in the ‘ Tally Office,^ and are now deposited in the Chapter 
House of Westminster Abbey. They are in excellent preservation, 
having been treated with the utmost tenderness and care ; for, 
amongst other precautions, it is forbidden Ho touch the writing, or 
to advance your finger beyond the margin. The returns of live 
stock are omitted in the larger Domesday : probably the particulars 
of this transitory property were not considered as worthy of pre- 
servattoi!. We are unable to answer the question why they are 
recorded in Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, unless by supposing 
that the Lesser Domesday is the only remaining volume of the 
first editiony and that the others were recopied and condensed, 
perhaps under Rufus, in the volume which has been usually con- 
sidered as a contemporaneous record. 

It is not unusual to describe Domesday as a badge of Norman 
tyranny. That the survey was prompted by the stern and rigid 
principle! of government adopted by the Conqueror, cannot be de- 
nied ; but instead of being calculated to enlarge his authority, it 
was in truth an admission of the restriction of his power. Had 
he considered himself as an absolute monarch, governing by right 
of conquest, there would have been little necessity to inquire into 
the prerogatives of Edward the Confessor. JSew lords had be- 
come seised of the halls of the Saxon Thanes ; and few indeed of 
the English aristocracy enjoyed any share of wealth or honour. 
Still the law w^as unshaken and unchanged. 'I'iie record wliich 
testified the extent of the rights of the sovereign was an equal 
protection to the humble Socman, whose privileges were enume- 
rated with equal fidelity — and who, if his franchises w ere invaded, 
was thereby enabled to claim his ploughland with as much cer- 
tainty as the king could assert his wide-spreading prerogative. 
The precedent, so given, was soon universally adopted : every 
prelate and every baron imitated the proceedings of the royal 
courts, as closely as could be effected by the constitution of the 
seignorial tribunal ; the value of the rents of the manor, and the 
services of the bondmen, were investigated by proceedings model- 
led after^the prototype of Winchester ; and every extent of lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, that is to say, an iiiqifiry into their 
nature and value, effected by means of a jury empannelled before 
the escheator, the sheriff, or any other person delegated by the 
crown, derives its origin from the proceedings of the Exchequer of 
the Conqueror. 

One of the principal objects of the Domesday survey, was to 
ascertain the number of hydes which were to be^charged with the 
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Danegeld. This land-tax was assessed at the rate of six shillings 
per hyde^ amounting, on the average, to one htfhdred acres; 
and until the land was brought under the plough it does not 
appear to have been liable to the payment. The increase of 
cultivation may, therefore, have been one of the causes which in- 
duced the ambitious riambard to advise another survey, which 
was considered as one ^f the greatest grievances of the tyranny of 
the Red King. Other general surveys, in the nature of Domes- 
day, were made from time to time. Henry I. made similar in- 
quiries, and a most curious description of Winchester is extai^ 
resulting from the inquest of the eight «core and six bflfgesses 
impannellcd before the commissioners, in which wfi have the par- 
ticulars of every houle in the city which paid ^ Landgable ’ or 
ground rent to the king in the days of Edw^ard the Confessor, and 
at the time when the survey was made. It is uncertain to wdiat 
period we are to refer the fragments of another general survey 
hitherto unnoticed, and affording some important particulars relat- 
ing to tenure, which are omitted in Domesday, For instance, from 
the description of the boroughs of Winchcombe and 6roucester 
we ascertain that the burgesses had a certain estate by iiihl^iil- 
ance in their burgages, and which was not divested by the Con- 
quest.* 

Under Edward I. wc may continue the series of territorial sur- 
veys by,^ Testa de J^cvillc,’ and by the Hundred rollsf which, like 
the older Domesday, equally resulted from the verdicts of the jury. 
Hie first, sometimes known b}" the name of the ‘ Liber Feudo- 
rum, contains an abstract, made, as it is conjectured, either by 
Ralph JNeville, an accountant of the exchequer in the reign of 
Henry III., or by Johannes de Neville, a justice itinerant of the 
same period, from records relating to scutages and aids, to wliich 
additions were made by other diligent compilers ; and it is ex- 
tremely valuable, as giving a condensed and accurate view of the 
feudality of the thirteenth century, though, as it was intended 
merely as a book of general evidence, for the use of the contempo- 
i;aries of the compilers, many notices, which would have been 
most instructive to after-times, were necessarily omitted. The 
more ample ‘ Kotuli Hundredowim^ were formed by tlie inquests 
taken pursuant to the general commissions, (2 Edward 1.) by 
which certaih justices were appointed to inquire not only into the 
value and state of the demesne lands of the crown, and the knights’ 
fees held in capite, but also into the illegal exercise of territorial 

♦ * In WincelcumbCf in dominio Regis Edwardi erant lx J^urgenses reddentes aIi sol. 
ide gablo per annum. De hiis sunt lii in hereditate sua manentes.* 

‘ Gloucettr*f Tempore Regis Edwardi erant in civitate ccc Burgenses in dominio^ red- 
dentes xviu li. et X sal. de gablo per annum. De hiis sunt c tree minus residentes in pro- 
pria hereditate, et c tres minus manentes in emptis,mansionibu^ Francigcnac ct An^lici.* 

franchises* 




franchisee • The rolls which were compiled for the use- of the ex- 
chequer, are \xtant for most of the counties of England ; and from 
the very minute view which they afford of the state of the landed 
population, they constitute a species of resting point between 
Anglo-Norman feudality and that order which was established 
when Littleton expounded the English law. They exhibit the 
Chur), the Socman, and the Baron, in th'kt memorable era when 
the causes w ere beginning to operate which converted their grand- 
children into the labourer, the farmer, and the gentleman, and 
/l^strtmd the ancient government and policy of the Realm. 

EquSlly important i% the volume wliich may be considered 
as the Domesday of Nortli Wales. About the 2i6th Edward III., 
John Delves, acting as Lieutenant of the Lari of Arundel, made 
his circuit throughout the country, for the purpose of ascertaining 
not only the value of the royal demesnes, but also the local tenures, 
customs, and powers. Adopting the ancient course, he sum- 
moned the landholders, as well free as bond, and their declaration 
upon oath was examined or verified by the juries empannelled in 
each ^ coftimot,’ being substantially the same process as was em- 
ployed by the Conqueror. These reports were completed wdth 
so much accuracy, that every parcel of land can still be identified; 
yet so complete has been the introduction of English law, in the 
Principality, that the best informed of the Cymric antiquaries are 
unable to give a satisfactory interpretation of tke tenures specified 
in the extent, and of which the knowledge is lost in the mist of 
antiquity.*)- 

The ^ inquisitiones post mortem ^ bear the same relation to 
each distinct barony and estate, which Domesday does to the king- 
dom in general. Upon the death of a Tenant in capite his 
land was seized by the crown; a Jury was then empannelled before 
the Kscheator, and the jurymen were charged upon their oaths to 
declare the particulars and value of the property, and the name 
and age of the next heir. This proceeding was returned to the 

* Tile Testa cle Neville and the Rotuli Hundredorum are amongst the volumes pub- 
lished by tlie Record Commission. Tlie*- Valor Ecxlcsiasticus ' is a kind of Domesday of 
church property, taken pursuant to commissions issued 23 Henry VIII., for the purpose 
of ascertaining * the whole and true value of«ali the possessions,* as well spiritual as tem- 
poral, beloii|ing to any manor of dignity, monastery, priory, &c, in England, Wales, Calais^ 
and the Marches. Six volumes of these very valuable records have been edited by Mr^ 
Calcy, accompanied by minute and exact ecclesiastical maps, which have been execifted 
under the inspection of Mr. Rickman. 

t The original extents, which were deposited in the exchequer at Caernarvon, have 
been long since dispersed and destroyed. Copies of those relating to Anglesey, Caer- 
narvon, and Denbigh, made about the reign of Henry Vil., are extant in two volumes, 
in the Harleian collection, which appear to have belonged to the court of wards. A 
traosiation of the Extent of Anglesey, by the late Mr. Parry, haa been ixublished, with 
transactioiia of the Cymmiodorion. It is highly desirable, however, that the original 
should be printed* , 
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Chancery,* and a duplicate was also transmitted to tlj^e Exchequer: 
the heir, if art adult, then appeared in court, and 4 ipon perform- 
ance of homage to the King, and payment of his reasonable relief, 
the estate was restored to him. If, on the contrary, the Heir was 
a minpr, he and his land remained in wardship until he could sue 
out Jiis writ de eetate probanda, under which process witnesses 
were examined ; and flieir depositions being returned into Chan- 
cery, he was released from wardship, but during which bond- 
age, however, a yoke of another description had been usually im- 
posed upon him, which was not to be thrown off with eq^uil 
facility. The sale of the marriage of ah Heir, vvhether'^ale or 
female, was a most ^valuable perquisite, and the price brought 
by the ^ gentile Bachelor,’ or the blooming Damsel, was regulated 
by the bargains of the contracting parties, that is to say, the 
King or his grantee, who sold jlie bride or bridegroom, and by the 
parent who bought the match for the benetit of his offspring. 
The records relating to these parts of the grown property (and 
even as late as the reign of James 1. the law and the abuse con- 
tinued in full vigour) afford a singular view^ of the s\ate of so- 
ciety, and form a whimsical contrast to our modem ideas. In- 
stead of linding a Serjeant-at-arms despatched to punish a clan- 
destine marriage, we discover the same worthy officer employed 
for the purpose of apj)rehending a ward who had been guilty of 
a contempt of c^urt by refusing to accept the hand of the lady 
who had been duly tendered to him by the Attorney-General 
before the* Master of the Rolls. In the reign of Henry II. 
the crowm wards w^ere regularly catalogued and inventoried, like 
the slaves of a plantation. According to the Assizes of Jerusalem, 
the sage and venerable matron who was so fortunate as to attain 
the uinnolcsled age of threescore, might refuse a husband without 
incurring the penalties consequent upon a contempt of the king’s 
authority. But even at that venerable age, wfficn she was allowed 
to retain her widow’s weeds, she was still put down in the English 
record W'ith all particulars, so that the opportunity, whether more 
•or less remote, of disposing of Igir, might not be lost to the 
Treasury. Magna Chaita mitigated this domestic tyranny, but 
still the evil remained ; and tllb knight might perhaps envy the 
tenure whiqh enabled the free Socman to chuse his mate, without 
fear of being exchequeied for liis disobedience in following the 
impulse of his own heart.+ 

The 

* Calendars of these inquisitions, from the reign of Hfnrylll. to Henry IV. have 
been published by the Record Commission. 

f The roll quote^ln text bears the following title r 

‘ Rotulus de Dominabus, Pueris et Pueilis in Cotnitatibus Midlescx’ Es^px’ Hertford- 
Ecir’ Be^efordscir’ Bokinghaiuscii,’ NorfF’ Suff’ Cantebrigg* HunC Notiiigehamscir*^ 
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Tlie records of the Legislature, which may be classed under the 
general heads'^^pf Statute rolls — Parliament rolls — Writs of sum^ 
mons and election — and Petitions^ offer more- chasms than any 
other public documents. Anterior to the reign of Edward 1., our 
knowledge of parliamentary proceedings is derived either from 
the unsatisfactory narratives of the Monkish Chroniclers, or from 
the incidental entries upon the Close and i^atent rolls ; the Par- 
liamentary rolls, properly so called, which are in tlie nature of 
jonmals of Parliament, do not offer any regular series until the 
I'lygn of Edward III. There is great reason to suppose that the 
loss ortmr earlier constitutional records is not entirely the effect 
of accident, and that intentional spoliation has aided the ravages 
of time. When the Lords in opposition debated the resolutions 
which were to limit the royal authority of Richard II., they moved 
for the production of the statute by which Edward II. had been 
deposed, and upon consideration of this revolutionary docu- 
ment, the ordinance^ and commissions which transferred the chief 
prerogatives of the Crown to a Council, were established and 
founded. ^ All records relating to the deposition of ^ Edward of 
Caerharvon’ have entirely disappeared ; and w'hen it is recollected 
that the cancellation and destruction of rolls and records touching 
the ^ state and government’ formed a prominent charge in the im- 
peachment of Richard II., it seems probable, that during his short 
and transient interval of property, he destroyed these dangerous 
precedents. 

During the reign of Richard II., the rolls of Parliament were 
not deposited, as afterwards, amongst the rolls of Chancery, in 
the Tower : they probably remained in the I'rcasury of the ex- 
chequer, in which depository the only existing rolls of the reign 
of Edward 1. are now to be found. Nor were they, like the 
other records, accessible to the subject, and open to inspec- 
tion. This fact is proved by the following transaction. There is 
now existing in the Tower an ancient book, not a record, but a 


Rotcland’ et Lincolnesclr’ fdctus et retornalus Anno tricesimo Regis Henrici (se-, 
cundi.)* * 

The following particulars of a Norfolk * Bachelor’ and a Norfolk widow, will exemplify 
the character^ ot this document, of which, atf'yet, we have been able to obtain only an 
imperfect tr^script. 

‘ Ha.Tes Alberti dc Grelley cst in custodia Domini Regis, et nunc eJt cum Gilberto 
Bassett avunculo suo, et cst xi annorum. Villa de Tunsstede quee fuit praedicti Alberti 
est in custodia Nigelli fil’ Alexandri ct Roberti dc Burrun. . . Dictus Albertus 

babuit unum lilium ct Ires filias : terra sua in Tunstede valet xxx lib.’ 

* Agnes de Munichenesey (quae fuit filia Pagani fil’ Johannis) est in donatione Domini 
Regis et est lx annorum. Babet tres filios : primogenitus vocatur Radulphus, et secundo 
'Willielrous, qui ambo sunt milites : tertius vocatur Hubertus, et estclericus. Ipsahabet 
duas filias quarum una cst nupta Stephano de Glanviile, et altera WilUelmo Fagnel. 
Ipsa habet in Holkham undecim libratas terrae.' . * . 

'private 
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private compilation’**', which was deposited amongst the muni- 
ments some time about the beginning of the sevenjeenth century, 
called or quoted by the names of the ^ Black-booky or the ‘ Vetus 
CodeTf^ and containing transcripts of various parliamentary 
proceedings, some of which are extant, whilst others are lost. 
Amongst the former is the roll of the 20th Edward 1., and in 
the 6th Richard II., exemplification being required of certain 
privileges granted to the Abbot of Marmoustier, the chapter or 
section is stated in the patent to have been extracted from ^a 
certain volume,’ being the book in question, and not, as is alwajw 
the practice with records, from the original and authenti(^ource. 
The language of the ^exeinplitication is such as to*show, that the 
volume was not then preserved in any public repository ; and 
there is no doubt, but that if the Parliament roll could have been 
searched, the suitor would have resorted to it according to the 
usual course, which was as regularly established then as at the 
present day. The concealment of the parliaijientary records will 
account for the very slight notices which our ancient legal writers 
afford, either of the judicial pioceedings of Parliament or of its 
institutions. No one, in reading Fleta, would suppose that 
the Council or Parliament was the prime mover of the admin- 
istration of the law ; and these circumstances will also explain the 
very inaccurate accounts which have been preserved by contempo- 
rary witers concerning the Great Council of the Realm. Of 
the statutes, the ancient transcripts are innumerable ; but the 
‘ Vetus Cocjex’ is the only ancient copy hitherto known of a roll 
of Parliament. 

Many parliamentary documents have been lost to posterity 
by negligence and neglect. Until the reign of J'Ldward Jl., the 
entries on the * Close roir of the writs of summons and of elec- 
tion were extremely irregular. It appears to have been the 
practice (yet continued) for the Clerk of the Chancery to make 
out the writ from what is termed the ‘ parliament pawn,’ that is 
to say, a pannel or schedule of parchment containing the form 
pf the mandate, and which it w^aj^ his duty afterwards to enter 
upon the Close roll. Now it is apparent from the examination 
of the records, lliat such business was considered of secondary 
importance, when compared with the documents concerning pro- 
perty. Sometimes the clerks allowed the pannel to remain upon 
the file without transcribing it, or they would content themselves 
with tacking it as a rider to the Close roll ; and w^hilst every 
writ relating to land was carefully recorded ^nd enrolled, it was 

* From the handwriting of this volume, we should conjecture that it was transcnbefl 
early in the reign of«Ed. III. Before it came into the Tower it passed through several 

hands. 1|^ir)86, it belonged to Fleetwood, the Recorder of London. 
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long before the Clerks of the Chancery felt jt a duty to make (he 
jParliamentarJv enrolments with more regularity. In a oonstitu- 
tional point of view, this fact is of great importance ; since every 
argument, arising from the non-appearance of Parliamentatyr writs 
upon the Close roll, must fall entirely to the ground ; and, though 
the records do not furnish any writs of summons of the temporal 
Peers anterior to the Parliament convened by Simon de Montfort, 
still, as we have full evidence that they were issued as early as the 
reign of Richard Cceur de Lion, we can only attribute their abr 
^nce on the roll to the carelessness of the official transcriber* 
This sTt^renliness is shown in many instances ; it is not uncommon 
to find a Baroif summoned to Parliament many years after he had 
been consigned to the grave, to the great perplexity of the toiling 
genealogist, who vainly endeavours to reconcile the contradictions 
of the most authentic materials of the pedigree. With respect to 
the writs for the Commons, we will not venture upon the much 
vexed question of their antiquity, nor will we pronounce when the 
Knights of the Shire first appeared in the Great Council of the 
realm; bitt we may observe, that an original writ of election, of 
the 3d Edward L, has lately been discovered, of which not a trace 
can bo found in any record or history. 

The knights and burgesses were required to give good bail for 
their attendance in Parliament, and the writ of election, like the 
writ of summons, was a hostile process issued for the purpose 
of compelling the attendance of those who w'ould gladly have 
kept away. The knights of the shire for Oxford were particu- 
larly contumacious. The Chiltern Hundreds, being a liberty in 
which the shcrifi had no jurisdiction, although they did not then 
open the door for getting out of parliament, offered a secure place 
of refuge to the member who did not like to get into it, who there 
defied the power which otherwise would have distrained his goods 
and chattels, in order to ensure his appearance at York or 
Westminster. Sometimes, however, the wages paid by the elec- 
tors to the members seem to have proved an agreeable tempt- 
ation to the knights, who, residing in a distant county, had no 
objection to travel to and from the metropolis at the expense of 
their constituents, and to be paid for their residence besides. 
This temf>tatioii, on some occasions, gave rise to foul play : thus, 
ill the 17th Edward 11., we find an indictment preferred against 
the sheriff of Lancaster for a false return of Knights who had 
not been elected by the county. But the gravamen was not so 
much in the nomination of these spurious representatives as in 
the job which ' Wilfiam Je Gentil ’ had concocted* for the bene- 
fit of his friends. When he returned home with the ^ writ de 
expensis,’ he caused his bailiffs to levy twenty pounds for their 

use—- 
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use— whereas the men of the <:ounty allege that, if they had been 
left to their own choice, they could have had suffici^t men to go 
to Parliament for half the money, or even for less, for ten pounds 
or ten marhs«* 

Even when Parliamentary representation had assumed a greater 
degree of iniportance, the electors seem to have cared little for 
the person of the member, if they could but keep his salary in 
their pockets. The Bailiff of Rochester returns, (12 Henry IV.,) 
that it is a laudable custom of the City from time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary, that when any of, 
the King's lieges, being a foreigner, and not born in the cit^^^omes 
to reside there, he must, in order to obtain his fl'eedom, serve 
once in parliament fo^ tlie said city, at his own cost and charges. 
This return is made for the purpose of saving the sums of nine 
pounds two shillings ; and as the voice of the commons was cer- 
tainly of considerable authority,* wc must assume either that the 
member was so strictly limited by the instructions of his consti- 
tuents, as to render his private opinions of little consequence, or 
that all questions were so generally carried by the ascertshned un- 
derstanding of the assembly, as to destroy the efficacy of any 'in- 
dividual vote, — it being indeed probable that, at this period, the 
house never divided. 

In the earlier periods of our history, the statutes were framed 
with gr^t deliberation by the sages of the law. Before the bill 
which contained the proposed statute was brought into ^ Parlia- 
ment,’ the King and his Council discussed its provisions, or, as 
appears from a memorable anecdote, the Council entrusted some 
one member with the task. Robert Walraund thus penned and 
prepared that chapter of the statute of Marlebridge, 52 Hen. 111., 
whicli restrained the collusive infeoff ’men ts made by the father- to 
his heir, for the purpose of defrauding the chief Lord of his ward- 
ship — and which, according to the tradition of Westminster-Hall, 
first took effect in Robert Walraund’s own grandson. These 
ancient statutes, as appears from some fragments yet extant in tlie 
Tower, seem to have been presented to Parliament as substantive 
documents — that is to say, having flie entire form of a statute, 
but which draft was, of course, subject to any verbal alterations 
wdiicli might be suggested in the assembly ; and such \mend- 
• ■ — 

* The indictment, which relates to the parliament 15 Edward II., sets forth, thiil 
when the writ came dow'ii for the election of two knights, ' qui eligi debuisseiit pei 
totam comunitatem comitatus, idem Williclmus elegit Qilbertum de Haydok, et Thom’ 
de Thornton, sine assensu comunitatis, qui cum redissent de p^liamento, tulerunt breve 
pro expensis suis levandis, per quod prei'ceptum fuit Ricardo et Williemo de Winwjk 
ballivisejusdem vie’ quod levarent xx libras pro expensis praedictorum militum, ubi rorniH 
iiitas istius comitaths h^buisse possentde electionesufi propria, duos sufficientes homines 
lid eandum ad parliamentum.pro decern marcai^val decern libras.* 
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ments appear upon the fragments to which we have alluded. 
The statutesVvhich originated upon the petitions of the ^ Com- 
monalty of the Kealm/ were not brought into Parliament in a 
perfect shape, but resulted from the requests or petitions of 
the Baronage, or the Commons ; and, by combining the peti- 
tion and the answer, the law was framed by the King's Coun- 
cil, sometimes after the dissolution of the Parliament in which 
the request had been propounded. The few yet solemn acts 
of legislation, anterior to 6 Ed. I., are not extant upon any 
di'ecord, properly so called. They are collected only from ancient 
manu^ipts ; some of fi'hich, however, have an authoritative cha- 
racter — such as the lieger-books of monasteries, in which they 
were entered for the information of the community, and in the 
episcopal registers, which, it may be remarked, preserve many 
curious parliamentary proceedings, of later date, not upon the 
rolls. The ancient manuscript collections of the statutes, in pub- 
lic and private collections, and in which the unrecorded statutes 
are preserved, are innumerable, and many belong to that happy 
period vfhen all the wTitten legislation of the realm was comprised 
in a gaily illuminated duodecimo. To these collections a calendar is 
usually prefixed ; and sometimes the lawyer prefaced his manuals by 
a few quaint verses, the apophthegms of Aristotle, or a treatise 
on onomaucy, in which — is it a satire upon the wisdom of the 
Courts ? — the rules w^ere given for predicting, the result of a law- 
suit, by valuing the letters of the plaintiff’s and defendant's names. 

The laws of the Conqueror, and those ascribed to lien. L, are 
entered in the Red-book of the Exchequer ; and it is ])Ossiblc that 
the ^ Assizes’ of Hen. II., of Richard, and of John, may have 
been preserved in some such volume for the convenient use of the 
King’s court. But there are no existing traces of any regular 
record of the enactments of the legislature before the reign of 
Edward I. The Great Statute-roll, as it is called, begins wdth 
the Statute of Gloucester, 1278, and ends with the 8 Ed. IV. 
A chasm then ensues; and, from 1 Rich. 111. to the present 
time, an enrolment in Chancery, differing in some technical 
particulars from the ancient statute-roll, authenticates the acts of 
the legi.^lature. The original aots are deposited in a strong tower 
now converted into the Parliament Office, and which marks the 
boundary of the ancient Palace of Westminster. 

The Statute and Parliament Rolls have been preserved, on the 
whole, with reasonablq^care ; but the Writs and Returns, together 
with the Private IJetitions, of which we have spoken on a former 
occasion, were long considered as useless lumber. At the resto- 
ration of Charles II. all these documents^ which we now prize 
as the very cream and flower of our constitittidnal records, were in 

a state 
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a condition which, in the course of a few years, woulc^iave satisfied 
the best wishes which Hugh Peters could have formed for their 
destruction. Prynue’s account of the state in which they were 
then found, must be perused in the untraiislateable language of 
his ^ epistle dedicatory ’ to Charles II. — * 

‘ No sooner received I ^our royal patent (passed without fees) for 
the custody of your ancient records in your Tower of London, even 
in the middest of my parliamentary and disbanding services, then 
monopolizing all my time, but I designed and endeavoured the rescue of 
the greatest part of them from that desolatioi^ corruption, conjiasion,** 
in which (through the negligence, nescience, or sloathfuUnesse of their 
former keepers) they ha(^ for many years bypast, layen buried together 
in one confused chaos, under corroding, putrifying cobwebs, dust, filth, 
in the darkest corner of Ciesar’s chappcl in the White Tower, as mere 
useless reliques, not worthy to be calendared, or brought down thence 
into the office amongst other recorcls of use. In order thereunto, I 
imployed some souldiers and women to remove anc^ cleanse them from 
their filthynesse ; who soon growing weary of this noysome w^ork, left 
them almost as foul, dusty, nasty, as they found them. Whereupon, 
immediately after the Parliament's adjournment, 1 and my clerk (in 
August and September last) spent many whole dayes in cleansing and 
sorting them into distinct confused heaps, in order to their future 
reducement into method ; the old clerks of tlic office being unwilling 
to touch them for fear of fouling their fingers, spoylng their cloatlies, 
endangering their eyesight and healths, by their cankerous dust and 
evil scent. 

‘ 111 raking pp this Diingheap (according to my expectation) I found 
many rare ancient Precious Pearls and Golden Records, relating to 
the High Court of Parliament, the Chancery, King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, Exchequer, Eyres, the Laws, Government, Trade, Merchants, 
Merciiandize, Coyne, Revenue, Militia, Navy, Wars, Jlefence, and 
affairs of England, Wales, Ireland, Jersy, Guernsey, Alderny, Serk, 
and of Gascoign, Cayles, Burdeaux, and other parts of France, whiles 
under the dominion of the Kings of England ; Negociations, Treaties, 
Leagues with, and Letters to, France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
Flanders, and other foreign Kings, Kingdoms, Princes, States ; with- 
many original Bulls of Popes (some of tlaftn under seal ); Letters to and 
from l^opes. Cardinals, and the court of Rome ; Complaints, Prohibi- 
tions against Popes, Prelates, and thdlr unjust Usurpations, Provisions, 
Exactions upon the Crown, Lawes, Liberties, Clergy, and Laity of 
England ; besides other Records of more x^vivatc concernment ; — all 
which will require Briareus his hundred hands, Argus his hundred 
e)^es, and Nestor's centuries of years, to marshall them into distinct 
files, and make exact alphabetical tables of the several things’ names, 
and places comprised in them — wherein most Treasuries of Records 
.are very defective, whicli oft causeth your subjects to make long, 
fruitlcsse searches, to depart with a non est invmius of wliat they 
sought for.' 

VOL. XXXIX. NO. LXXYII. F Ih 
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In lliis his search, he continues, he found ninety-seven parcels of 
original Parliamentary Writs, which he marshalled into distinct 
bundles, in 'an alphabetical and chronological order, for public use 
and ready search ; and the abstracts constitute his well-known 
work, in which, however, he has committed many errors. An- 
thony a'Wood has informed us that wht^n Prynne studied, * his 
custom was to put on a long quilted cap, which came an inch 
over his eyes, serving as an umbrella to defend them from too 
^ much light, and seldom eating any dinner. lie would be every 
thre^ours munching^ roll of bread, and now and then refresh 
his exhausted spirits with ale.* Wc have the greatest respect and 
veneration for his memory. None but tkose who have travelled 
the same rugged road can sufficiently appreciate his worth as a 
pioneer. But there are many strange inaccuracies to be detected 
in his labours, and we suspect -that, under the genial and gentle 
influence of the nappy ale and the night cap, the acute antiquary 
very frequently sunk into a comfortable dose. 

No cfl’ectual arrangement of the historical records took place 
until the institution of the Record Commission ; a measure origi- 
nating in the zeal and exertions of Lord Colchester, and to whom 
the public are primarily indebted for whatever improvements have 
since been effected in tlie s}stcin. In the meanwhile, the Parlia- 
mentary Writs, and other documents of a similar description, had 
sufl’ered greatly from dam]) and decay. Many have bee^n tied up 
in small bundles, and the parchment has been so cankered, by the 
combined eft’ects of dani}) and pressure, that wIkii the writ is 
touched it not unfrequeiitly ciuinbles into dust; but even greater 
mischief has ensued from the injudicious a])])lication of tincture 
of galls. This deleterious noslriim bestows a temporary distinct- 
ness upon the faded writing, but, after a few' years have elapsed, it 
covers the whole surface with a deep and indelible brown, in which 
every vestige of the writing disappears. 

We have enlarged rather upon the history of our ancient 
records than upon those of inoie recent date, though the latter 
would afford ample sco*pe for disquisition. It may be ''re- 
marked, however, that their ^present dispersion throughout the 
metro{)crlis is a serious grievance to the professional man, who 
may be compelled to range between the latitudes of Westminster 
and Whitechapel before he can collect the evidences w hich he may 
require ; and to the client, who must pay for the lengthened and 
repeated journeys. A central depository, which should con- 
tain all the recofds of the Legislature, and th« proceedings of all 
the Courts of J uslice, the evidences of our history, and the sources 
of our Law', together with those important nwuniments by which 
the various rights of property are sustained, would be still more 

beneficial 
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beneficial than ornamental to the metropolis. The expense of the 
building, and the difficulty of reconciling various conflicting in- 
terests, may be a sufficient reason for delaying the execution of 
this plan, but it is surely time to alter the rule which declares that 
^office copies of judicial records, that is to say, copies made by 
known officers of the Coflrt, are not admissible in other Courts.'* 
In other words, that when it is necessary to prove before the Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, sitting at Nisi Prius, that 
a judgment was given in the Court of Common Pleas, the j^ro- 
duction of the formal ^ office copy,' made out upon staippcd [)aper, 
and duly signed and certified as a true copy by Mr. Richard Brem- 
bridge, the ^ Clerk of the Judgments,' is in itself of no avail 
whatever, unless some person is present who can swear that he 
examined the copy with the original roll, the official signature and 
attestation being considered as mere nullities. This, with some 
inconsiderable exceptions, (as to documents exemplified under 
seal) which hardly ever occur in practice, is the case witl^ every 
species of public record. Now there can really be no valid reason 
why his Majesty's several tribunals should look upon one another 
with so much extreme distrust and jealousy, nor why Lord Ten- 
terden should be under the legal necessity of declaring, that the 
known, public, and authorized deputy of Sir William Best is not 
to be trusted until hit transcript be verified by the oath of the 
Clerk of the Attorney. 

According tc^ the law of every other country, except that of 
England, full faith is given to an official signature, and to the 
document which it attests. Upon what ground the present practice 
is to be justified we know not, exccjit the aj)])rehensioii that the 
agent of the party may falsify the office copy alter lie lias of)tained 
it for the use of his client; but putting the penalties of the law 
out of the (piestion, it is very obvious that a knave, bold enough 
to practise such a fraud, would not feel much difficulty in effecting 
it by means of perjury. 

I'lje records relating to real property tg e perhaps more defeclivti 
in their present arrangement and system than any other class of 
public muniments; and the attempts wdiich have been inadt^ by 
the I^egislature to give greater secuiity to titles, have jiroved sin- 
gularly inefficient*and per})lexed. Our readers arc probably aware 
that a judgment recovered against an individual, attaches upon the 
freehold lands which he possesses, and that if a purchaser acquires 
the property so bound, the lien obtained by thcHcreditor is not 
affected by the transfer made by the defendant. As the law 
wiginally stood, all judgments were supposed to be judgments of 
the first day of the term in which they were obtained, and not of 
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the iiatiiral\lay upon which they w^ere really signed ; and therefore 
a purchaser might have been rendered liable to a judgment ac- 
knowledged subsequently to his purchase : for instance, he might 
pay his money and enter into possession on tlie ^24th day of Jan. ; 
and on the! 2th day of Teb. the fraudulent vendor might acknow- 
ledge a judgment to a creditor, wdiicli 'would take eft’ect as from 
the 2od of Jan., being the first day of Hilary Term, To obviate 
tliis injustice it w'as enacted that the officer should mark the real 
dajfc^^f signing tin', judgment, and from which day only it should 
take effect; so far was reasonable, — but, according to the ir- 
legular practice which then prevailed, it did not compel the 
plaintiff to ^ carry in the judgment roll,’ so that, in the words of 
JVIr. Sugden, ^ purchasers and others were rendered almost in- 
capable of discerning wdiat judgments were recovered.’ 

To remedy this defect, a second statute was passed, wfiich 
directed that the proper officers should make and put into an ‘ al- 
phabetical dogget’ ^ by the defendants names’ ' a particular’ of all 
the judgments entered in the respective courts, and which are to 
be fairly put and kept in books of parchment, and the sum of 
fourpence is to be taken for every term during wdiich the search 
extends. Such is the law’, and we must now state how it has 
operated. i\s the dockets are directed by the acts to be made 
up ill pairs of terms, viz., for Michael inrs and flilajy, and for 
Haster and Trinity, each year produces two ^ fair ])archment 
books’ in each coiiit, so that when a search is to be made for the 
moderate period of ten years, it is needful to turn over the six py 
volumes entrusted to the ^ Clerk of the Essoyiis of the Court of 
Coiiirnon Pleas, the Clerk of the Hoggets in the Court of King’s 
]5ench, and the Master of the Office of Pleas of the Comt of the 
Exchequer,’ before it can be ascertained whether the estate is clear. 
The difficulties, however, do not end with the bulk of this array, 
for the officers of the courts interpreting the word ‘ al])ha- 
betical’ in its stiictest sense, arrange the names simply according 
to their initial letters, and not according to their initial syllables, 
’.riius a page is opened for A, and all the names beginning’ with 
A, sire therein entered, not ki ABC order, but indiscriminately 
and promiscuously, as the judgments come into the office, and 
iherefore if a purchase is made (e. g*.) from Mv. Abel, the attor- 
ney must continue his researches to the very end of the letter A. 
This occasions an enormous increase of labour, and, therefore, of 
uncertainty ; ^or every circumstance which lengthens a search in 
a registry, diminishes its efficacy by increasing^ the chances of error, 
all of which might be ^aved by adhering to the rides of the spelling 
book. All the calendars belongiu^^ to the record offices are upon 
the same defective plan, which we find pursued in the indexes to 

the 
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tlie earliest specimens of typography, and which has been retained 
without variation, from the time of Henry VlII.,^wheii sudi 
calendars first began to be made. 

According to the common law, every transfer of land was public 
and notorious. In addition to the formality of giving ^ seisin^ or 
possession of the premises, all the tenants were required to ^ attorn’ 
or to place themselves beneath their new liege lord ; and if the land 
Avas conveyed by ^ fine,’ the transaction took place in open court, 
and was recorded upon its rolls. In Scotland, the old feudal forms 
are retained, and ‘ earth and stone,’ ^ clap and lioj)per,’ ^ net-and 
coble,’ the emblematical symbols of the lield, thejnill, or the 
fishery, must be delivere^l, with due solemnity, to the 2 >roxy of the 
purchaser. To these forms, however, our neighbours have added 
the precaution of registration. The original instrument is deposited 
in tlic general l^egistor Ofliee at J^dinburgli, and also recorded at 
full length upon the books; and the office c()])y AvJiich is delivered 
to the parties is considered as their title-deed, swnievvhat accord- 
ing to the practice of the English ecclesiastical courts, where the 
Avill is retained in the registry, and entered upon the liegcr t)()oks^ 
and a probate copy issued to the executors. Upon the Scotch 
system of registration Ave shall simply observe, that it aft’ords (ui- 
tire security to the incumbrancer, the creditor, and the puridiaser — 
to the landed and commercial interest — and that Avlien the calendars 
are coinjdgted according to the plan suggested by Mr. Thomson, 
any search, however extensive or complicated, Avill be efiected in 
the course of a,morning. 

The feudal forms of conveyance in England lost their efficacy 
in great measure by the subtle contrivances aaIucIi eiiahled the 
owner to deal with the beneficial interest in the land as a kind 
of metaphysical ens distinct from the freehold. ^I'he celebrated 
Act of Henry Vlil.* commonly called the Statute of Uses, A^as 
intended to destroy the foundation of these secret conveyances ; 
and concurrently with this law, another Avas enacted which would 
have enabled the parties to choose between the notoriety aflbrded 
by the act of seisin on the land, and ^tln^ publicity of registra- 
tion. For it enacted, in substance, that no manors, lands, tene- 
ments, or other hereditaments, shoukl be transferred by any bar- 
gain and sale, except the same should be made by Avriting 
indented, sealed/and inrolled in one of the King’s Courts of Re- 
cord at VV’estiniuster, or before the Custos Rotulorum and two 
justices of the peace, and the clerk of the peace of the county in 
Avhich the lands lie (27 Henry V HI., cap. l(i.) 'J.’he actcontains 
a saving clause, excepting lands, &c., in corporate towns, the offi- 
cers whereof had been used to enrol evidences, &c. But it was 
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held not lo. extend to the counties palatine of Lancaster and 
Cheshire, lu^r to the Bishopric of Durham, and therefore by 
5th Elizabeth, cap. (20, it was enacted, that bargains and sales, &c., 
of lands in those jurisdictions should be enrolled in the Exchequer 
of Chester, and in the Courts of Chancery of Lancaster and Dur- 
ham or before the justices of assize witliin the respective franchises. 

The statutes do not direct the mode of enrolment, but, accord- 
ing to the practice of the Courts of Record (grounded upon 
very ancient anterior usage) the deed must be first acknowledged 
by sc^e one of the parties before a judge of the Common Law 
Courts, or a Master in Chancery. In practice, the enrolments 
before the Gustos Rotulorum have been discontinued. Those in 
the corporation courts continue in force, particularly in London ; 
and in some private statutes, for improvements and analogous 
purposes, the enrolment of the^bargains and sales in the Court of 
U listing has been made equivalent to a fine. 

If the laws of JJenry VI II. had retained their full effect, con- 
veyances of land would either have received publicity from the 
ceremony of delivering possession on the land, or from their re- 
gistration on the rolls of the courts when they were acknowledged ; 
but the ingenious inventions which enabled the lawyers to resort 
to secret conveyances destroyed the effects of the statute of en- 
rolments 5 and, except in some few cases directed by particular 
statutes, no deeds arc enrolled, except whci*^i the purchaser w ishes 
to obtain a greater security against accidents than can be afforded 
by a till box deposited with his banker : for, if the original bo 
destroyed, an office copy of the enrolment would supply its plact‘ 
to all intents and jiurposes. This cause is sufficiently operative 
to render the enrolments tolerably numerous, and they constitute a 
class of partial and disorderly registers, disposed in different offices, 
and with no other indexes excepting calendars on the plan of those 
in the judgment offices. 

During the Commonwealth, it was proposed to establish county 
registers, in which all instruments affecting real property should 
be recorded. The bill, w^iich was skilfully drawn, never became a 
law, but the idea w^as not forgotten; and though the attempts which 
w ere -subsequently made to kccomplish the scheme failed, as to 
the kingdom at large, yet registers, nearly lipon the plan sug- 
gested by the Commonwealth bill, w^erc established in those dis- 
tricts in which they are now in force. In the Bedford Level, (a 
tract containing upwards of ninety-five thousand acres,) in the 
counties of Northampton, Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln, Cambridge, 
and Huntingdon, conveyances of lands have itt) force but from 
the time wdien they are entered in a book or register kept for 
that purpose, pursuant to the Act \ for settling the draining of 
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the great level of the fens.’* And it may be remarked, that this 
provision was evidently intended as a boon and encdbrageinent to 
the adventurers by whom the ^drowned’ land was conveyed. The 
registration of deeds in the West (2 & 3 Anne, c. 4), Jiast ((i 
Anne, c, 35), and North Hidings (8 Geo. 11. c. ()) of Yorkshire 
— in the Town and County of Kiiigston-upon-Hull — and in the 
County of Middlesex 0 Anne, c. £0) — is founded upon the sta- 
tutes which agree in substance, in directing that memorials of all 
deeds and conveyances shall be registered, in default of which 
they are void, as against subsequent registered purchases. Copy- ‘ 
holds and leaseholds, at rack rents, or not exceeding twenty-one 
years, are excepted. ^The Registrar is to keep an alphabetical 
calendar of all parishes, extra-])arochial places and townships in 
his riding or county ; with reference to the number of every 
memorial that concerns the heicditameiits in every such parisJj, 
&c., and of the names of the parties mentioned in such ineinoriaJ. 

The policy establishing a general registratioti in Rngland has 
been the subject of much discussion; it is not, however, our in- 
tention to moot this point, which will be duly considered by the 
Commissioners, who are now so diligently and ably enquiring into 
the laws of real propeity; but it is e\ident that the present system 
is so ingeniously contrived, that it must be admitted to be wrong in 
whatever manner the question be decided. If the English sta- 
tutes ara advantageous, they ought to be forthwith extended to 
every county ; — if disadvantageous, they should be forthwith re- 
l)caled ; for ij: is not easily reconciled to any sound principles 
of legislation that the law of real property should change on 
passing under Temple Rai — that there should be two ditlerent 
codes for Fulham and for Futney — for Holborii and High IJoI- 
born, — or that a protection against fiaiid should be aflbrded to 
Yorkshire which is denied to the men of Lancaster, on the oppo- 
site bank of the Ribble. 

The mode of registration adopted in the Fhiglish register offices, 
supposing that the principle be considered as advantageous, is 
liejjle to many serious objections. Middlesex Registrars 

have long since discontinued the alphabetical calendars of places 
directed by the statute ; and the only indexes in the ofiice are such 
imperfect lists as we have before described, in which the names of 
the conveying jwties are entered accoiding to their initial letters, 
without any further attempt at arrangement. The books are ruled 
in parallel columns, and to each name is added the number of the 
memorial, but not the date of the deed, and an e^ttremely brief and 
irregular notice of the situation of the property conveyed ; some- 
times the parish is j»iven, sometimes the street, and sometimes both 
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are omitted; and it is, llierefore, impossible to ascertain what the 
parcels are, wiVliout consulting the register-book to which the index 
refers. This book is in elephant folio, of the very largest size, such 
as to require much exertion to carry it from the shelf to the table. 
Now the persons, against whom the register ought to be searched 
with most jealousy, are speculating builders and land-jobbers : 
and as individuals of this description usually owm many houses 
in a street or parish, and are involved in every variety of incum- 
brance, the references to the register-books become extremely 
*numeij)iis, and render the search so laborious as to be almost im- 
practicable, , It is hardly necessary to observe, that the charge 
made by the solicitor is in proportion to the time consumed ; and 
the purchaser of a leasehold house, of 10/. j)cr annum, in any one 
of the innumerable M^rospect J^laces’ and ^Trafalgar Terraces,’ 
which environ our metropolis, may incur a much greater propor- 
tionable exj)ensc than if he were ni treaty for a manor. The ex- 
pense of the search increases in an inverse ratio to the value of the 
property. 

Ulie present Registrars are not to be blamed for following in 
the footsteps of their predecessors. Yet the interest of the public 
imperatively requires the very simple amendments M’hieh would 
render the searches in the registry easy and effective. Continuing 
the present columnar arrangement, the names of the granting 
parties should follow in dictionary order. The date of ,the deed 
should be set out, and, in a third column, such an abstract of the 
parcels, i, e, of the property conveyed, as might enable the person 
making the search to identify the property without further trouble, 
and to ascertain, from what appears on the face of the index, 
whether it is not necessary to consult the book to which the index 
refers. The first requisite of cveiy index or calendar of title- 
deeds is to convey such full and exact information as to enable 
the reader to judge from that index or calendar alone, whether it 
is or is not necessary for him to resort to the original document 
for more ample details. ^1 he calendars of jdaces, directed by 
the statute, and discontinueji by the Middlesex Registrars, should 
be resumed, as, in many cases, they would greatly simplify the 
search,. nor ought any trouble or expense to be spaied in their 
completion. Any imperfections in the indexes of a public register 
make it a snare instead of a safeguard. And these imperfections 
aie so much felt in the Middlesex Registry, that many professional 
men consider the institution a nuisance, in consequence of the 
responsibility whjch attaches to the person whose duty it is to 
make the search, and who, under the present arrangements, cannot 
discharge that duty without extreme loss of time and labour. 

It will be observed, that we have laid great stress upon particulars 
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of mere meclianical arrangement. Those who aie accustomcrl to 
research of any kind will be sufficiently sensible the extreme 
importance of diminishing trouble and inconvenience, of sparing 
the arm and the eye. How often is tlic best authority left mi- 
consulted by the author, because it happens to stand on a high 
shelf, or in the next room ; because a key must be found, or a 
door opened ; or becc\^se the size of the volume is too large, or 
the type too small ! It is seldom difficult to muster up strength 
for one great exertion ; but the best of us may be jaded and 
wearied out by petty sources of trouble — alwa}s rccuiring and 
never subdued, * » • 


Art. III. — The Adventures of Ilajji Baba of Ispahan in Eng- 
land. 0, vols. London. 1B28. 

2. The Kuzzilbash : a Tale of Khorasan. 3 vols. Loud. 1SG8. 

A N old acquaintance of ours, as remarkaCle for the grotesque 
queerness of his physiognomy, as for the kindness i^nd gentle- 
ness of his disposition, was asked by a friend, where he had been? 
He replied, he had been seeing the lion, which was at that time an 
object of curiosity — (we are not sure M'hcther it was Nt^ro or 
Cato ) — : ‘ And what,’ rejoined the querist, ^ did the lion think of 
you V ^ The jest yassed as a good one ; and yet under it lies some- 
thing that is serious and true. 

When a civilized j)eople have gazed, at their leisure, upon one 
of those udiustructed piodiictions of rude nature whom they term 
barbarians, the next object of natural curiosity is, to learn what 
opinion the barbarian has formed of the new state of society into 
which he is introduced — wliat the lion thinks of his visitcj s. V\ ill 
the simple, unsophisticated being, we ask ourselves, be more in- 
clined to reverence us, who direct the thunder and lightning by our 
command of electricity — controul the course of the winds by our 
steam-engines — turn night into day by our gas — erect the most 
stupendous edifices by our machinery — soar into mid-air like eagles 
• — at pleasure dive into the earth lilfe moles? — or, to take us as indi- 
viduals, and despise the effeminate child of social policy, whom the 
community have deprived of half his rights — who dares Hot avenge 
a blow witkout having recourse to a constable — who, like a pam- 
pered jade, cannot go but thirty miles a day without a hall — or 
endure hunger, were it only for twx*nty-four hours, without suffer- 
ing and complaint — whose life is undignified by trophies acquired 
ill the chase or the battle — and whose death ^s not graced by a few 
preliminary tortures, applied to the most sensitive parts, iji order 
to ascertain his decided superiority to ordinary mortals ? arc 

equally 
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equally desirous to know what the swarthy stranger may think of 
our social insJitutions, of our complicated system of justice in 
comparison wuh the dictum of the chief, sitting in the gate of the 
village, or the award of the elders of the tribe, assembled around 
the council fire ; and even, in a lower and lighter point of view, 
what he thinks of our habits and forms of ordinary life, — that arti- 
ficial and conventional ceremonial, which se broadly distinguishes 
difi’erent ranks from each other, and binds together so closely 
tliose who belong to the same grade. 

Ill general, when we have an opportunity of enquiring, we find 
the rudevstranger has arrived at some conclusion totally unexpected 
by his Europea4i host. I'or instance, when Lee Boo, that most 
interesting and amiable specimen of the cliild of nature, was car- 
ried to see a man rise in a balloon, his only remark was, he won- 
dered any one should take so much trouble in a country where it 
nas so easy to call a hackney-coaeh. Lee Boo had supped full 
with w'onders ; a coach w'as to him as great a marvel as a balloon ; 
he liad lost all usual marks for comparing difficult and easy, and 
if Prince Hussein’s Hying tapestry, or Astolplio’s hippogrypli, had 
been shewai, he would have judged of them by the ordinary rules 
of convenience, and preferred a snug corner in a well-hung chariot. 

From the amusing results arising out of such contrasts it has 
occurred to many authors, at different ])eriods; that an agreeable 
and striking mode of inquiry into the intiinsic va|/ie and rationality 
of social institutions might be conducted, by writing critical remarks 
upon them, in the assumed character of tlie native of a primitive 
country. Lucian has placed some such observations in the mouth 
of his Scythian philosopher, Toxaris. In modern times, the 
Turkish Spy, though tlie subject of his letters did not embrace 
manners or morals, had considerable celebrity. The interest of 
the famous political romance of Gulliver turns on the same sort 
of contrivance. But, perhaps, the earliest example of the precise 
species of composition which we mean, exists in the Memoranda 
imputed to the Indian Kings, and published in the Spectator, At 
a later period, Montesquieu's Persian Letters, w ith Lord Little- 
ton’s imitation of that rein ark afele work, and Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the World, were designed to represent the view wKich might be 
taken of Parisian or London manners and policy, by a Persian 
sage in the one case, and a Chinese philosopher in the other. Still, 
however, the notable imperfection occurred in these representa- 
tions, that neither Montesquieu, nor Littleton, nor Goldsmith was 
at all qualified to sustain the character he assumed. Usbeck 
and Lien Chi Altangi arc scarcely different, after dll, from Euro- 
peans in their language, views, and ideas. The Persian caftan 
and Chinese gown are indeed put on, but the Persistn and Chinese 

habitual 
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habitual modes of thinking are not exhibited, any more than the 
language of either of these countries: the Frenchman's Persian 
might be a Chinese, or the Englishman’s Chinese i Persian, with- 
out the reader being able to appeal to any satisfactory test for re- 
adjusting the machinery. 

It is in this most essential particular that the Travels of Hajji 
Baba may claim a copiplete superiority over the works of those 
distinguished authors. The author of Hajji liaba’s Travels writes, 
thinks, and speaks much more bke an oriental than an Englishman; 
and makes good what he himself affirms, that the single ' idea of 
illustrating Eastern maimers by contract with those of pngland, 
has been his jfiTeWeA, the direction of his Mecciv' Hajji Baba, 
moreover, is not an crientalist merely, but one of a peculiar class 
and character — a Persian, and differing as much from a Turk as 
a Frenchman from a German. 

The English reader, however, as he is politely called,, w’lio is 
ignorant of all save what his own language can convey to him, 
might have been at some loss to trace the merits of sncIi a work, 
without some previous acquaintance with the Persian manners, 
particularly as differing from those of other oriental nations ; since*, 
however well acquainted he might be wdtli the habits and manners 
of his own country, it is necessary, for the enjoyment of this work, 
that he should know something of the ])eculiur scale on which thiiy 
arc to be measured. This necessary intbrmation has been amply 
suppficd by the ^Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan’ — in 
W'hich we have a lively and entertaining history of the hero of tluj 
present wftrk, his early adventures, mishaps, rogueries, with their 
consequences ; all tending to prepare us for his experiences in 
England. Tliere arc few of our readers, probably, who have 
not perused tliis lively novel, which may be t(*rmed the Oriental 
Gil Jllas, and enjoyed the easy and Inunorous introduction which 
it affords to the oriental manners and customs, but especially 
to those which are peculiar to the Persians. 

By what peculiar circumstances, in climate, constitution, edu- 
cation, or government, the national character is chiefly formed, has 
been long disputed ; its existence we are all aware of ; and pro- 
posing to travel, consider it as certain, nearly, that we have pecu- 
liar advantages to hope, and *dangers to guard against, from tin*, 
maimers of a particular region, as that we shall enjoy peculiar plea- 
sures, or have to face peculiar iiiconveniciices in its climate. The 
genius of the Pei*sians is lively and volatile, to a degree much 
exceeding other nations of the east. They are powerfully affected 
by that which is presented before them at 4:he moment — forgetful 
of ffie past, careless of the future — quick in observation, and cor- 
rect as well m quick; when .they give themselves leisure to examine 
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the principlcvS of their decision — but often contented to draw their 
conclusions too rashly and hastily. It is evident that the acuteness 
of a spectator of foreign manners is of the lirst consequence in 
rendering his lucubrations spirited and interesting; and that the 
erroneous results at which his precipitate ingenuity may often 
arrive, cannot fail to atford a proportional share of amusement. 
The errors of the dull are seldom productiye of mirth ; and the 
information which he may sometimes convey is so much alloyed 
by the natural stupidity wdlh which it is amalgamated, that, to say 
truth, few persons care to be at the trouble of separating it, just 

(since the Dutchmen gtyve up that task) it has not been thought 
worth while to extract the small quantity of silver which is con- 
tained in every ton of lead. It is he that ifl witty himself, says 
I'alstaff, who is the cause of wit in others ; and the mercurial 
Persian may be equally expected to aflord entertainment in both 
capacities. Put we may safely say that, not amusement only, but 
instruction of a very serious kind is to be derived from considering 
the nature of some of the materials which are here under the 
management of a master. 

Hajji Paha, as the reader probably well knows, is a roguish 
boy, tlie son of a barber of Ispahan, who becomes the attendant 
upon a merchant, is made prisoner by a band of Turcomans, w ith 
whom he is forced to become an associate, although, as in the 
case of (iil Plas, a private feeding of cowardice greatly aids the 
moral sense in rendering the profession disgusting to him. After 
having the signal glory of conducting the tribe to a successful 
cnter[)rise on his native city, he escapes from the Turcomans to 
be })lundercil by his own countrymen — is reduced to be a water- 
caiiier — a seller of tobacco, and at length a swindler, lie emerges 
fjom this condition to become the pupil of the i^ersian physician- 
royal. From this situation he rises to the kindred dignity of an 
inimediate attendant on the chief executioner, and, of course, a 
man of great consequence in a state where various gradations 
of violence, from a simple drubbing to the exercise of the sabre or 
bowstring, form the pervading j)rinciple of motion. In this last 
character a scene is introduced, i(thc death of the unhappy Zee- 
nab,) tending to show that, though the author has chiefly used the 
lighter lints, of human life, its darker shadow^s are also at his 
coinmaiul. The consequences of this tragedy deprive, Hajji of 
his post, and he is reduced to take sanctuary. He changes his 
inauiiers, lays aside the military profession, and assumes airs of 
devotion — becomes a respectable cliaiacter, somewhat allied to Sir 
Pandarus of Troy — bv't is once more involved in ruin by the 
superstitious and intolerant zeal of a Mollah to whom he had 
-ultached himself. After such a series of adventures, he escapes to 

Con- 
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Constantinople, where he sets up as a seller of tubes for lohaeco- 
pipes. Here, in the assumed character of a Wcauliy ineiclianl of 
high Arabian extraction, he marries a wealthy Tmkish widow ; 
but, being detected as an impostor, is obliged to resign his pri/('. 
Finally, Hajji Baba obtains the protection of the grand vizier, and 
of the Shah himself yi particular, by the great assiduity he displays 
in acquiring some knowledge of the European character, wdiich 
the contest between the French and haiglish, for obtaining supi'rior 
influence at the court of Ispahan, had rendered an interesting sub- 
ject of consideration in the councils oj' Persia. At length flu* 
celebrated mission of Mirzali Firouz, — the same, jve prcsnine, with 
the Avell-knowii Afcou Taleb, Persian envoy at the coint of the 
late king in the years 1809 and 1810, — determines the fate of 
llajji Baba, who receives directions to attend it in the charaeU r 
of secretary. Here the origiiial account of his adventures, ])nb- 
lished in 18C4, closed, with a promise that, if they aj)peared to 
wish it, the public should be informed, inline season, of Haiji’s 
adventures while in the train of the Persian ambassador to Saint 
James’s. 

The author has no reason to complain of that w^ani of attention, 
whiclj will sometimes silence the most pertinacious of story-tel- 
lers, — yea, even the regular bore of the club-house whose num- 
bers he has thinned, llajji Baba met with an universal good le- 
cepfion. J'he novelty of the style, which w'as at once perceived to 
be genuine Oriental by such internal evidence as establishes the 
value of Peal old China — the gay and glow ing descriptions of (‘ast- 
ern slate and pageantry, the character of the poetry occasionally 
introduced — secured a merited welcome for the Persian picaroon. 
As a picture of oiieiital manners, the work liad, indec'd, a seveie 
tiial to su.stain by a comparison with the then recMuit roinanct' of 
Anastasius. But the public found appetite for both ; and indi'cd 
they (lifter as comedy and tragedy, the deep passion and gloomy 
interest of Mr. Hope’s woik being of a kind entirely diftenajt 
from the light and lively turn of our friend Hajji’s adventuies. 

• The latter, with his morals sitting easy about him, a logiui 
indeed, but not a inalkious one, with as much wit and cun- 
ning as (mable him to dupe others, and as much, vanity as tr) 
afford tluiin perpetual means of retaliation ; a sparrow-hawk, who, 
while he floats through the air in quest of the smaller gaiin , is 
himself per])etually exposed to be pounced on by some stronger 
bird of prey, interests and amuses us, while neither deserving nor 
ex])ccting serious regard or esteem; — anddike Will Vizard ot the 
hill, ‘ the knave is our very good friend.’ 

The rapick and various changes of individual fortmu , which, in 
any other scene and country, might be thought improbable, are 

proper 
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proper to, or rather inseparable from, the vicissitudes of a govern- 
ment at once barbaric and despotic, where an individual, especially 
if possessing talents, may rise and sink as often as a tennis-ball, 
and be subjected to the extraordinary variety of hazards in one life, 
which the other undergoes in the course of one game. But, were 
further apology necessary for the eccentricity yf some of the events, 
than the caprice of an arbitrary monarch and the convulsions 
of a waning empire, we have only to compare the reverses repre- 
sented as experienced by this Barber of Ispahan, with the mighty 
changes vyhich we oiirselvcg have been witness to, aifecting thrones, 
dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers. The mighty and over- 
whelming sway which seemed neither to have limits in elevation 
or extent — that power, the existence and terror of which led to the 
collision of European politics in the court of Ispahan — where is it 
now, or what vestiges remain of its influence ? We might as well 
ask where are the columns of sand which at night whirl over the 
broad desert, in number and size sufficient to be the death and 
grave of armies, and in the morning, sunk with the breath which 
raised them, are only encumbering the steps of the pilgrim as 
hillocks of unregarded dust. 

The terrible liurricaiie of moral passions which had vent in the 
French revolution, and the protracted tempest of war which en- 
sued, have, like the storms of nature, led to good effects; and of 
these not the least remarkable has been the connecting, in inter- 
course of feeling and sentiments, of nations not only remote 
from each other in point of space, but so divided by opinions 
as to render it heretofore impossible that the less enlightened, 
wedded as they were to their own prejudices, should have de- 
rived the slightest improvement, either in arts, government, or 
religion, from the precept or example of their more cultivated 
allies. The idea of a certain literary influence being exercised 
by the English press at the court of Ispahan, would, twenty 
years ago, have sounded as absurd as to have affirmed that Pres- 
tcr John had studied Sir John MandeviJle’s travels, or that the 
report of the guns fired in SainP Jameses Park was heard on the 
terrace of Persepolis. And yet such an influence to a certain 
extent now exists, since, it appears, from the following admirable 
epistle, that the Persian court were interested in, and touched 
by the satirical account of their manners in Mr, Morier’s novel, 
and felt that pettish sort of displeasure which, like the irritation 
of a blister, precedes sanative effects. We refer to a letter ad- 
dressed bjtad fide to <ihc author of Hajji Baba, a Persian 
minister m state. 

Tehran, Hist 'May, 1826 . 

‘ My deur Friend,— •! am offended with you, and not without reason. 

What 
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What for you write Hajji Baba, sir ? King very angry, sir. I swear 
him you never write lies ; but he say, yes — write. A/1 people very 
angry with you, sir. That very bad book, sir. All lies, sir. Who 
tell you all these lies, sir? What for you not speak to me ? Very 
bad business, sir. Persian people very bad people, perhaps, but very 
good to you, sir. What for you abuse them so bad ? 1 very angry. 

Sheikh Ahdul Russool jvrite oh ! very long letter to the king 'bout 
that book, sir. He say you tell king’s wife one bad woman, and king 
kill her. I very angry, sir. But you are my friend, and I tell king, 
sheikh write all lie. Vou call me Mirza Firouz, 1 know very ^vell, and 
say I talk great deal nonsense. When I talk nonsense ? Oli, yoif 
think yourself very clever man ; but this Hajji Baba very foolisli 
business. I think you^sorry for it some time. I do not know, but f 
think very foolish. 

‘ English gentlemen say, Hajji Baba very clever book, but I think 
not clever at all — very foolish book. You -must not be angry witli nie, 
sir. I your old friend, sir. Gorl know, I j^our \'eiy good friend to 
you, sir. But now you must write other book^ and praise I’ersian 
peoples very much. I s\vcar very much to the king you never write 
Hajji Baha. • 

‘ I hope you will forgive me, sir. I not understand flatter peoples, 
you know very well. I plain man, sir — speak always plain, sir ; (»ijt 1 
always %ery good friend to you. But why you write ’bout me i (tioiI 
know I your old friend. 

‘ P.S. I got very good house now, and very good garden, sir ; much 
better as you suav Tiere, sir. English gentlemans tell me IMexieo all 
silver and gold. You very rich man now, I liope. T like Engli>li 
flowers in n»y garden — great many; and king take all my cliina and 
glass. As you write so many things ’bout Mirza Pirouz, I tliink you 
send me some seeds and roots not bad ; and ])eeause I defend you to 
tlie king, and swear so much, little cliina and glass fur me very good.' 
— vol. i., p. xvii. 

That so hopeful a correspondence might not full to the ground, 
the author of Hajji Baba returned an answer of a kind most 
likely to have weiglit with a Persian, and which wc can all observe 
is, like Don Pedro’s answer to Dogberry, ‘ rightly reasoned; and 
tn his own division.' Like the IcUv to which it is an answer, it is 
a chef-d'wuvre in its way; but wi? have not room to quote it. 

The author contends that irritation will lead to reflection, j efleu:- 
tion to amendment. The Persians, he observes, are, in tuient and 
natural capacity, equal to any nation in the world, and would be 
no less on a level with them in feeling, honesty, and the liiglier 
moral qualities^ were their education favourable. To fix, tlu ic- 
fore, the attention of the leading men of the ivition on tl^^lciidiiig 
faults of the national character, may have on them so powiuliil an 
effect, that the iiame of Morier may be remembered as the lirst 
who led the way to the illumination of I^ersia by the iiitioduction 
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of English literature into the pavilions of Tehrauii. We proceed 
to give some 'account of the present work. 

Hajji, a man of consequence as being supposed to understand 
the manners of the Franks, and secretary to Mirza Firouz, the Per- 
sian Elchee or Ambassador to England, commences by collecting 
in the most arbitrary manner, and by the most summary means, 
whatever he judges would be most acceptable at the court of 
Saint James’s, as articles to be presented to the King of England, 
Being invested with plenary powers, he fails not to make a sweep 
^f all lie can find which is rich and rare, not failing to obtain a 
ransom from those whom he spares, and to detain, for his own 
private purse, a handsome per centage of^ the pillage which he 
accumulates. His collection of rarely-gifted slaves is edifying. 
Among them there is a guardian of the haram designed for the 
service of King George HI., who is termed Murwari, or the 
pearl, as being the most vindictive, spitefid, and inexorable wTctch 
of his species, — wqtchful as a lynx, wary as a jackal. To this 
treasure is added a negro prize-fighter, who can carry a jackass, 
devour a «3heep whole, cat fire, and make a fountain of his inside. 
But the British ambassador at the court of Persia, being taken 
into their counsel, explains why neither the pearl nor the spout- 
man, nor even the property of an Ethiopian woman, whose consti- 
tution could dispense with sleep, and who w as therefore destined to 
watch the royal couch of Britain, would be acceptable to the vene- 
rable sovereign for whom they were intended, — the discussions on 
which topics are stated wdth much liveliness. Upon the same 
occasion was prepared and placed in the hands of the ambassador, 
that celebrated letter to her Majesty Queen Charlotte from the 
King of Persia’s chief wife, — assuredly one of the most extra- 
vagant morsels of oriental bombast that ever astonished European 
ears. Here is a modest sample, 

‘ It is neccssaiy that the sweet- singing niglitingales of the pen of 
correspondence should warble some notes in the garden of affection, 
and open the buds of our design in performing the pleasing duty of 
acknowledging, tvith thanks, the receipt of the acceptable present of 
our beloved sister, Avhich we have hung upon the neck of accomplish- 
ment. May your house, the dwelling of kindness and friendship, ever 
flourish. The duties of friendship point out the necessity of occa- 
sionally sprinkling drops from the cloud of the pen, to increase the 
verdure of the meadow of affection.’ — vol. i.,p. 43. 

Before the Persians can profit a great deal from British litera- 
ture, the extirpating hoes of criticism, to use their own figurative 
language, must roof out a great variety of many-coloured flowers 
from the garden of eloquence, and they must learn to call the spade 
of the aforesaid, or any otlier, garden, by its proper name of spade. 

Their 
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Their present eloquence is a debauched style of exaggeration, 
which communicates its character to thought and jiction, and is 
no more consistent with an improveni^cnt in taste, than cotton in 
the ears, or musk crammed into the nose, is compatible with the 
accurate exercise of these organs. On the other hand, there is 
some fancy and even wit in some verses of the Persian poet- 
laureate, for the inscription of a small casket, which, on being 
opened, was found to contain on one side a ininiatiire picture of 
the Shah, and on the other a mirror, in which the King of Eng- 
land, for whom it was designed, might see the reflection of his , 
own face. • 

* “ Go, envied glass, to where thy destiny calls thee ; * 

Go, thou leavest tlie j)resence of one Caesar, to receive that of 
another. 

Still thou bearest within thee thy sovereign’s form ; 

And when thou ’rt opened again by Britain’s king. 

Thou ’It reflect not one Caesar, but two Caesars ; 

Not one brother, but two brothers ; * 

Not one Jemsheed, but two Jemsheeds ; ^ 

Not one Darab, but two Darabs.* — vol. i., p. 55. 

We have no doubt that the mouth of Aster Khan, ^ the prince of 
poets,’ was crammed, upon this occasion, with sugarcandy, which 
is his usual and appropriate reward. W e have few sweetmeats, as 
our readers arc well^aware, to spare for the use of any author, and 
tlie prince of poets must be pretty well satiated with them. We 
shall therefore only say that ingenuity and wit often find a ready 
alliance with ‘affectation and absurdity elsewdiere than in Eastern 
poetry. 

The train of the ambassador to the Court of Saint James’s has 
its divided interests and its intrigues. Mirza Firouz, thougii 
compelled to receive his high charge as a distinguished favour, 
is at the bottom convinced that it is designed as an honourable 
exile, conferred upon him at the instance of the Grand Vizier, who 
had become jealous of his influence with the sovereign; and with 
the same strain of feeling he regards Hajji Baba, even while he 
fincls himself obliged to treat him with some respect, as a spy 
over his conduct placed there by*the prime minister. Hajji en- 
deavours, by flattering attention and assentation of every descrip- 
tion, to blunt 'the suspicion, and disarm the ill will of his chief; 
but, though he occasionally seems to succeed, he is, au fonde, only 
tolerated. 

At Erzeroum, one of the ambassador’s retinug commits a theft, 
and deserts. He is seized and brought back, and his master 
orders his ears to be cropped. This conies to the ear of a personage 
who considers the proceeding as derogatory to his own authority, 
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the embassy being now in the Ottoman territories. The pasha, in 
short, sends bis principal chaoush, an old grave Turk with a white 
beard, to remonstrate with the ambassador in all civility; and the 
scene which followed is admirably descriptive of the composure of 
the formal, solemn, taciturn Osmanli, contrasted with the petulant 
fury of the vivacious Persian. 

‘ The ambassador was surrounded by aH his servants when the 
chaoush entered, and was still in the height of hiS fury at the delin- 
quency of his running footman. He was pouring out a torrent of 
n words, cursing first the day he had set out on this expedition, then the 
vizier who sent him, then the Turks and their country, when the solemn 
son of Osman*^ interposed his selam aleikum^ peace be with you! and 
took his seat with all due reverence. “What has happened?” ex- 
claimed the ambassador to his visiter. “ Nothing,” answered the cha- 
oush. “ Have you seen what abomination that rascally countryman of 
ours has been committing?” said the ambassador. “ Please Heaven, 
his father shall burn ere long. We are not such asses to let him 
escape gratis. Until I have got his ears into my pocket, not a drop of 
water passes my lips ; of that make your mind easy, O effendi !” “ The 
pasha, my master,” said the Turk, “ makes prayers for your happi- 
ness, and lias desired me to inform you that such things cannot 
be.” “ What things cannot be ?” exclaimed the ambassador with the 
greatest vivacity. “ What cannot be ? Shall I not, then, cut off his 
ears ? Ah ! you know but little of Mirza Firouz if you think so ! By 
the sacred beard of the Prophet, by the salt of thv> shah, by the pasha's 
soul, and by your death, I would as soon cut off his ears (ears did I 
say ? by Ali, and head into the bargain !) as I would drink a cup of 
water. We are rare madmen we Persians; we do not stand upon 
trifles.” “ But,” said the Turk, totally unmoved by the volubility and 
matter of this speech, “ my master orders me to say that he is one of 
three tails, and that, tlierefore, no ears can be cut off in Arz Roum 
except by liimself.” “ Three tails!” exclaimed the Mirza, “three, do 
you say ? If the pasha has three, I have fifteen ; and if that won’t do, 
I have a hundred ; and if that be not enough, tell him that I have one 
thousand and one tails. Go, for the love of Allah, go ; and tell him 
moreover, since he brings his three tails into the account, that the ears 
are otf, off, off.” Then calling aloud to his ferash,and to two or three 
other servants, he said, in a most peremptory tone, “ Go, rascals, quick, 
fly, bring Sadek’s ears to me thisf instant. I’ll three tail him ! If he 
had fifty ears I would cut them off.” Then turning to the chaoush, 
who had already got on his feet in readiness to depart,' he said, “ May 
your shadow never be less. May God protect you. Make my prayers 
acceptable to the pasha, and tell him again, if he has three tails, I, by 
the blessing of the Propliet, have fifteen,” 

‘ Upon this the l urk, exclaiming from the bottom of his gullet “ La 
iliaha Ulallali! there is but one God,” walked slowly away, and had 
not proceeded many steps before he met the Persians coming up, bear- 
ing 
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ing the ears of their countryman, or something very like them, on the 
cap of a saucepan, and who did not fail to exhibit them*to the phleg- 
matic Osmanliwith appropriate expressions of superciliousness.' — vol. 
i. pp. 74—77. 

After all, the ambassador was himself cheated ; for his retinue 
suffered the rogue to escape iiiicropped, and exposed, to satisfy 
their master's indignatidh, two slices of a young kid, in lieu of the 
parings of his cars. 

After this adventure, these travellers proceed to Constanti- 
nople, where the kindness of a Turk adds to their retinue a < 
Circassian slave, whose company, and the manner^ in which she 
was to be treated, added somewhat to the niceties of the envoy’s 
situation. They next reached Smyrna, where they were to be 
received on board of a British frigate. But when summoned to 
embark, and avail themselves of a favourable wind, a most violent 
opposition arose on the part of the envoy and his astrologer 
Mohammed Beg, who declared that the stars liad not announced 
a propitious moment ; and that, to weigh anchor at the com- 
mand of an iniidel, merely because the wind blew fair, N^ould be 
downright madness, rortunately, both the envoy and his astro- 
loger sneezed twice in the course of the debate, which, being 
admitted as a happy omen, sufficient to counterbalance a dark 
horoscope, they embarked with the mehmandar, a young English 
officer, appointed t^ serve as their interpreter. Their surprise at 
w’hat they saw on board, and at the wonders of Malta, together 
wdth their iu(iignatioii at the unexpected restraints of the quaran- 
tine, we shall pass over, but cannot omit the following passage 
concerning the ceremonial of the table, — a matter conventional in 
itself, but yet so knitted up in the opinion of evciy country with 
the whole system of civility and good bree ding, that nothing affords 
more ground for ridicule or offence than the slightest breach of its 
etiquette. 

‘ When it is remenil)ered how simple are the manners of our board, 
where nothing is seen upon the cloth, save the food placed in various 
siied bowls and dishes, and spoons »f different denominations for 
taking up the liquids, no one will he astonished when I say that w^e 
were quite puzzled at what we saA^ upon an English table. .It abso- 
lutely bristled wdth instniments of offence. We saw knives, with long 
glittering blades of all sizes and descriptions, sufficient in number to 
have ornamented the girdles of the shah’s household, as well as a 
variety of iron claws, looking like instruments of torture for putting 
out eyes, or running into criminals’ bodies. To tljese were added pin- 
cers, troAvels, sccK)ps, spoons of all shapes, and contrivances so nume- 
rous that it w^ould take up a whole life to learn their use ; and for what 
purpose ? merely to transfer the food from the dish to one’s inouth. 
It is to be Imagined that we w^re very awkward when we first adopted 

Q 2 this 
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this new mode of eating, we who had been accustomed from our child- 
hood simply to take every thing up in our fingers, and carry it with 
comfort and security to our mouths, without the dangerous interven- 
tion of sharp instruments. The ambassador, however, determined 
from the beginning to persevere ; and so did I, in order not to have 
the daily mortification of being laughed at by the infidels, which they 
always seemed very ready to do whenever tl^ey discerned any thing in 
our habits of life that differed from theirs. Our first essays were 
rather disastrous, for my chief, in wielding his knife, had nearly cut off 
one of his fingers ; and I, forgetting the claw which I held in my hand, 
eating for a moment as ^usual with my fingers, almost put out my eye 
by running t]je horrid instrument into my face. Then there were 
ceremonies without end, of which we could not comprehend the neces- 
sity. It is proper etiquette that the food in the large dishes should 
first make a deviation from the straight line to one’s mouth, by resting 
on certain smaller plates before each guest. Then it is not lawful to 
drink from the jug or bottle at once, but the liquor must first be poured 
into subsidiary glasses, whilst each sort of mess has its appropriate 
spoon. It is improper to eat butter with tlie spoon for soup, or to 
swallow the soup with a butter ladle. To take up a fowl whole in one’s 
hand would be a mortal sin ; much more to offer a bit to one’s neigh- 
bour, which with us is reckoned so high an honour. In short, to 
describe the novelties which came under our consideration at every 
moment, would require more patience than so unworthy a servant of 
the Prophet as I possess.’ — vol. i. pp. 133 — 136. 

The arrival of the envoy at Plymouth, and the transference of 
the suite to London by the rapid and novel vehicle called a mail 
coach, are described with corresponding spirit. Thf ir doubts and 
difhculties increased as they reached London ; the envoy conceived 
himself disgraced because no deputation met him before he en- 
tered the capital ; the suite were puzzled how to arrange themselx es 
in the splendid lodgings with which they were provided. They 
were incommoded with the excess and variety of the accommoda- 
tion, 

‘ For instance, we found chairs of all fashions : some to keep one’s 
legs up ; some to let them down ; some to loll with the right arm ; 
some with the left ; others to support the head. Now, this to us, wTio 
have only one mode of sitting, n^nely, upon our heels, appeared an 
excess of madness. Then there was one set of tables to dine upon, 
another set for writing, others again for washing and ^shaving. But 
where should I end were I to attempt description ? The same dilH- 
culties existed about the rooms. The room in which the sei^^ants had 
established themselves, was one appropriated for eating. To eat any 
where else is improper — to sleep there would be saorilege — to make a 
bfith of it would create a rebellion. Then above this were several large 
apartments, with couches placed in various cornerg, where the whole 
of us might have slept most conveniently j but these we were informed 

were 
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were the Franks* dey:an khaneh^ where the masters^ received their 
visiters.’ — vol. i. pp. 204 , 205 . 

But if the simplicity of the Persians* mode of living rendered 
them subject to embarrassment, fioin the complexity of European 
accommodation,' the elchee was still more thrown off his balance by 
the unexpected ease of British diplomacy. Mirza Firouz was dis- 
posed to make light, as the expression goes, and to contest with 
vigour every preliminary form in the negotiation. The mode, when, 
how, and with what degree of ceremony, he should meet the mini- 
ster, and what honours sTiould be rendered on either side, oppressed* 
him as considerations of the deepest import. But be was spared 
the trouble of fatiguing his brains on these valuable punctilios, 
lor the King of England’s vizier for foreign affairs, as well as his 
lirst vizier or prime minister came at once to pay him the usual 
compliments, without making ihe least scruple on the subject. 
^Ihc Persian embassy weie petrified at gaining a point, so impor- 
tant in their ejes, w itJi.ont a moment’s debate. They were still 
more astonislied at learning that one of the personages,,^ thus ne- 
glectful of ceremony, was no other than the far-icnowned coiirpieror 
of Tippoo Sultaun. 

A visit even more interesting than that of Lonl Cornwallis, ^vas 
that of the visible representatives of that metaphysical and abstract 
idea of a sovereigji — personified in fndia, sometimes as Mother 
Company, whose sons coiKjuer kingdoms with the one hand, and 
gather rupees with the other, and sometimes as John Company, 
whose salt is*ealen by about a hundied thousand of sepoys. The 
avatar, or earthly descent of this (to an oriental) incomprehensible 
})eisonage, appeared before tlie astonished elchee in the form of 
two common infidels, whom the ambassador and his suite (Iiaviiig 
hmried to the window upon their being announced) beheld stand- 
ing by an old hackney coach, and wrangling with the driver for 
his fare. These, Hajji Baba learned, were the king and deputy 
king of Ind — the breathing successors to the throne of Aurengzeb, 
Jehangir, and Shah Allum — in a word, the Cliair and deputy Chair 
(^s their interpreter explained himstilf, poiiffing first to a chair, 
and then to a stool, in illustraticyi of his meaning). On further 
explanation, the strangers learn that, though the personages who 
visited them, • 

‘ possessed kingdoms, they were not in fact kings ; that the revenues 
ot these kingdoms did not belong to them, hut to others W'ho enjoyed 
tlie fruits of tliein ; that they w^ere partly concerned in occasiorially 
sending out a king, or firman Jirmai^ to C’alcutta;f but that they, their 
Indian king, their fleets, their armies, w'ere subject to aiiotJier greater 
personage still, who was one of the king of England’s vi/iers, wdio 
lived in a distinct corner of the city, and that he again \ras the imme- 
diate servant of the real shah of England and of Hindostan. 

* Bewildered 
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‘ Bewildered with this complication o|, real kings, and little kings, 
viziers, sitters upon chairs, and sitters upon stools, we held (says Hajji 
Baba) the finger of suspense upon the lip of astonishment, and pondered 
upon all we had heard, like men puzzling over a paradox. At length 
our visiters took their leave, and the ambassador promised that he 
would shortly fix a day for getting better acquainted with “ Coom- 
pani,*’ of w^hom he and his countrymen had Hbard so much, and about 
whose existence it became quite necessary that Persia should, for the 
future, have clear and positive information. Instead of re-ascending 
their crazy coach, the kings (for so we ever after called them) walked 
a'way upon their own legS, and mixed unknown and unheeded in the 
common crowd of the street. 

‘ When they were well off we all sat mute, bnly occasionally saying, 

Allah, Allah! there is but one Allah T' so wonderfully astonished 
were we. What ? India ! that great, that magnificent empire ! — that 
scene of Persian conquest and Persian glory! — the land of elephants 
and precious stones ! the seat of shawls and kin cobs 1 — that paradise 
sung by poets, celebrated by historians, more ancient than Iran itself! 
— at whqse boundaries the sun is permilted to rise, and around whose 
majestic mountains, some clad in eternal snows, others in eternal ver- 
dure, the stars and the moon are allowed to gambol and carouse ! 
What! is it so fallen, so degraded as to be swayed by two obscure 
mortals, living in regions that know not the warmth of the sun ? two 
swine-eating infidels, shaven, impure, walkers on foot, and who, by 
way of state, travel in dirty coaches filled with f-^raw! 1'his seemed 
to us a greater miracle in government than even that of Beg Jan, the 
plaiter of whips, who governed the Turcomans, and the countries of 
Samarcand and Bokhara, leading a life more like a l)eggar than a 
potentate.* — vol. i. pp. 265 — 26 S. 

The Persian envoy was not doomed to be gratified by every 
thing which occurred in his intercourse with the British court. 
He IS described by Hajji Baba as being astonished and displeased 
at finding that his first audience of the sovereign is likely, fiom 
some circumstance of the English monarch’s convenience, to be 
deferred beyond the period he had contemplated This was a 
great subject of grief and apger, the more so, as all the Persian 
vehemence could not move the phlegm of the English ministry, 
and hardly that of the mehmaudjft*, or interpreter. 

The hour of audience being at length fixed, the envoy is 
informed that he is to proceed to the palace, there t6 be presented 
to the Shah of England, by his vizier for foreign affairs, and to 
deliver his credentials. The elchee exclaims bitterly against the 
common-place character of such a reception, ^s sdtogether un- 
worthy of his own character and the dignity of the sovereign who 
occupies the most ancient throne in the world. 

‘ “ When your ambassador,’* said Mirza Firouz, “ reached the Im- 
perial Gate of Tehran, was he received in the manner that 1 have 

been 
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been terjB? No. The amou was sent to welcome his arrival 

before )ie even entered tlie city. And when he proceeded to his 
audience, the streets were lined with troops, salutes were fired, 
sugar w^as thrown under his horse’s feet ,* drums, trumpets, and cym- 
bals resounded throughout the city; the bazars were dressed; the 
populace were ordered to pay him every respect. He was clothed with 
robes of honour, and li« was allowed to stand in the same room in 
which the king of kings himself reposed. And, by the beard of the 
Prophet, I swear that if I am not treated in the same manner, I will 
proceed as a private individual to the palace, I will ask to see the king, 

I will place my shah’s letter into his hands, %and, having said my khodfT 
hqfiz mumaf ‘ May God take you into his holy protection,’ I will 
straightway leave the country, and return whence I came.” 

‘ “ That may be very well to say, as far as you are concerned,” said 
the mehmandar, “ but my sovereign is somebody also, and is likely to 
be consulted on this question. Suppose he were not to agree to your 
visit ?” We saw the storm was impending, and that the melimandar’s 
words might as well Ijave remained at the bottorg of his tliroat. The 
ambassador’s face was thrown upside down; the hairs of his beard 
became distended; and he oozed at every pore. “In shiii't, then,” 
said the ambassador, his eyes flashing fire, “am I an ambassador, or 
am I not?” “ Is my king a king, or is he not ?” said the mehmandar, 
to which, angry as he was, in his own language, he mumbled something 
to himself about “ dam, or dammy,'^ which word caught the Mirza’s 
ear, and he, recollecting it to have been frequently used on board ship, 
mistook it as an epithet applied to himself, and his wratli then broke 
out something in the following words : “ ‘ Dam,' do you say ? Am I 
* dam?* If 1 am ‘ dam,* then you are the father of ‘ dam? Why 
sliould I remain here to be called ‘ dam ?* After all I am somebody 
in my own country. I will defile the grave of ‘ dam's* father. I will 
do whatever an ass can do to his mother, sister, wife, and all his an- 
cestry. I am not come all this way to eat ‘ dam? and to eat it from 
such hands.” Upon which he flung out of the room, leaving the 
mehmandar to open the eyes of astonishment, and to eat the stripes of 
mortification.* — vol. i. p. 238. 

The mehmandar, with perfect composure, buttoned his coat, 
fook his hat, and wished them all ft good morning. The envoy, 
however, now becomes alarniet^ that, in liis zeal for maintaining 
his dignity, he might have overacted his part, and thrown some 
serious iinp«diment in the way of the proposed audience. At 
length, real impatience and anxiety getting the better of all airs of 
dignity, he sends Hajji to the mehmandar, with an orange in his 
hand, and a courteous invitation to dinner. At the appointed 
hour, accordingly, the interpreter appears, caSm and undisturbed 
as usual, and is qiost kindly received by the Persian, and caressed, 
as a man who ^had acquired wisdom in the east, and knew the 
folly of being really angry on such occasions. 
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‘ To tills the mehmandar answered, May your friendship never 
diminish. I have made known your wishes to the vizier for foreign 
affairs/^ “ Well,” said the ambassador, all of a sudden excited, “ and 
what did he say ?” “ He said,*’ returned the infidel, “ that there 

would be no difficulty in giving you a public audience. We have plenty 
of troops, and plenty of coaches, abundance of fine clothes, and fine 
things, and you shall go before the king, accbmpanied in any manner 
you choose.” “ Wonderful !” exclaimed the ambassador, “ wonderful ! 
1 do not understand you English at all! You make no difficulties. 
-You leave no room for negotiation.” “Not upon trifles,” returned the 
mehmandar. “Trifles?^ do you call an ambassador’s reception a 
trifle?” said Mirza Firouz- “There is not a step made on such an 
occasion as this in Persia which is not duly itteasured. And do you 
call the dignity of sovereigns nothing ?” “ The nations of Europe 

were fools enough in times past,*’ said tlie mehmandar, “ to make mat- 
ters of etiquette affairs of state, and*they used to lose intrinsic advan- 
tages in pursuing these ideal ones ; but tliey are become wiser ; we 
look upon etiquette how as child’s play. However, in consideration of 
your being Persians, and knowing no better, we do not hesitate in 
giving you as much of it as you please.” 

‘ Upon this the ambassador stroked his beard, pulled up his whiskers, 
and sat for some time in deep thought. He felt himself lowered in the 
estimation of the Franks, whilst, at the same time, he was aware that 
he could not act otherwise than he had done. At length he exclaimed, 
“ And so the English think that we are men from the woods, asses, 
beasts of burthen, and know nothing of what the world is about ? Be- 
it so, be it so. But this know, that a nation who can trace its ancestry 
to Jemsheed; who counts a Jenghiz Khan, a Tamerlane, a Nadir 
Sliah, an Aga Mohamed Khan, ay, and a Fatteh Ali, amongst its 
kings, is not accustomed to child’s play, and, moreover, is not at all 
inclined to take example from the kings of PYangistaun for any part 
of its conduct in matters relating to its own dignity.” * — p. 245 . 

The audience finally proceeds as originally proposed, the acute 
tael of the Persian having discovered, that, to insist upon vanities 
willingly and indifferently conceded would be placing himself in 
the rank of a froward child, or a barbarian, ignorant of the points 
on which Europeans rest real consequence. 

This entertaining passage towclics a point in the chapter of 
human society w'hicli leads to some reflections. The time is not 
so very distant when the English court would have reasoned on 
such a subject, in a manner not unworthy of that of Ispahan, 
When Sir John Finiiett, the author of Finetti Philoxenes, acted 
as master of ceremonies to Charles I,, Mirza wpuld have encoun- 
tered in him, beard to beard, or whiskers to beard at least, a 
zealous defender of those points of ceremony which modern mi- 
nisters conceded with such easy contempt, and an antagonist, 
therefore, after his own souU But one question remains, and it is 

an 
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an important one. We hajB^ turned over to oblivion and scorn the 
ancient superstitions of masters of ceremonies, and gfentlenien ush- 
ers, about first and last in the order of reception, right and left in 
point of place, chairs and joint stools in respect of accommodation; 
nor would the Spaniards and French, in the suites of their respec- 
tive ambassadors, be (without the interference of Townsend) per- 
mitted, as of yore, to fight a bloody and fatal battle in tlie streets 
of Loudon, on the important point whose carriage was entitled to 
precedence. The sense that ambassadors are sent for other pur- 
poses has got rid of all this foppery. we would ask, might*' 

not the reforiiiation be carried further? — is it not w^orthy.to be 
extended from the ante-chamber, where it has been achieved, into 
the cabinets themselves, where much, and of a most important 
character, remains to be done to simplify diplomacy ? James l.’s 
witty character of an ambassador, that he >vas a man of quality sent 
to lie abroad for the good of his country, has, perhajjs, been too 
deeply imprinted on the European system of* conducting foreign 
relations. It is [>articiilaily unfavourable for the Englisli nation, 
and advantageous for the political agents of other counltics, who, 
by a dexterous employment of what is familiar to their habits, and 
alien to ours, have, for ages, been as remarkable for gaining as 
we for losing in diplomacy. An Englishman argues much us he 
handles his natio||^al weapon in a private quarrel. lie can make 
a shift to apply one sound argument as substantial and as solid 
as a lead bullet, to the comprehension of his adversaiy, by whom 
it must ofteTi be adinittcd as sufticiiig. But, in the small-sw'ord 
logic, the tierce and quarte of diplomatic finesse, he is almost sure 
to be foiled. The progress of time has throwni general liglrt on 
all manufactures, trades, and even professions, and Iras dispelled 
the mist in wliich interested persons had involved them; the more 
that the mystorics^ as they w'crc termed, attached to peculiar em- 
ployments have been removed, the more powerful has been the 
assistance they have received from true science. The same rule 
w ould doubtless apply to diplomatic arrangement, if conducted 
*on a more frank, explicit, and oj^fen principle, than that of the 
tortuous detours, finesses, Scc^ — (we are glad the vocabuhny is 
not Englisli) — hitherto held almost inseparable from lire science. 
Tile diplomacy of Napoleon was conducted with all states in- 
ferior in powder, on the principle of sic volo sic juben, and Iris 
decisive argument was the circle which the Kumaii consul drew^ 
round the eastern monarch. This put finesse and subterfuge' 
much out of the question, and these W'ere^mly resumed in iirs 
negotiations with Great Britain. On these occasions, the pro- 
tracted contest,* though maintained by the most able conihalants, 
somewhat resembled that of men fighting in the urmour of their 

great ’ 
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great grandfathers. The old tricks of the diplomatic science, 
ever since this palpable exposure, have been falling into as much 
disrepute as Barbara Celarent. Its disguises are now too thread- 
bare to serve the purpose of concealment. Above all, the selfish, 
narrow-minded, and most impolitic principle that each state ought 
to act, and had a right to act, for its own separate advantage, in 
seizing whatever advantage, craft, or superior force could secure 
for it, has been severely expiated by universal suffering, and 
though it cannot perhaps be altogether expelled from the bosoms 
• of sovereigns and statesmen, will be no longer unblushingly 
avowed. Thp time was when Joseph II., thinking he had a fair 
opportunity to subdue Turkey in Europe, gave the King of Prus- 
sia to understand very frankly that the only rule of peace or war 
which sovereigns could be bound by, was the probability of their 
being defeated, or successful, — in, other words, the same principle 
on wliich gamesters draw near the hazard table, and highwaymen 
take the road.* This wretched system of senseless ego-ism, after 
having engaged Europe in such a succession of mutual injuries, 
aggressitfiis, and wrongs, until, like skirmishes of the frogs and 
mice, the feuds were ended in the general subjugation of the con- 
tinent, has been fortunately counteracted, and for the present 
exploded ; and, we believe, most civilized states have arrived at 
the wholesome conclusion, that true policy does not consist in the 
struggles of a nation for its own aggrandizerncitt, but in the union 
of the whole European republic towards promoting the peace and 
happiness of the civilized world. If this be now in a great measure 
recognized as the object of ])ublic treaties, it seems to follow that 
an object so fair, and manly, and meritorious, will be best furthered 
by being stated and followed up by plans and arguments of the 
same candid character. Persons proposing each some sinister 
advantage to himself, naturally conceal their real objects under 
the jargon of contending attorneys, to whom peace is war. But 
men united in the honest purpose of seeking that which is best for 
the whole, get rid as soon as possible of the grimgribber of ne- 
gotiation, and resort to the language of common reason and conl- 
mon sense, because that which is unquestionably just alw^ays gains 
by being made completely intelligible. A fair experiment of this 
nature was made long since, when the plain and downright inte- 
grity of Sir Andrew Mitchell was found too many for the refined 
policy of the v^ily Erederick, the most subtle of negotiators, and 
when the English ambassador, merely by dint of speaking truth, 

♦ Sec this unblushing avowal in a very interesting work entitled, * Memoires d’un 
Homme d’Etat,' which contains much authentic information cono49roing the state of 
Europe at the commencement, and during the progress of the Frdbch revolution. We 
believe it is justly attributed to the pen of Prince Hardenberg, one of the few truly 
great statesmen of our own times. 

raised 
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raised at once his own character and that of his country into 
weight and authority, The'present time too is highly favourable 
for simplifying the subtleties of public diplomacy, since no minister 
ever could know better than our present premier the superiority of 
Corporal Trim’s single thrust of the bayonet, the determined aim 
and irresistible vigour of which bears down all fine* fencing in ac- 
tion, and all metaph}^sical subtleties in logic. Let us speak a 
frank word, for it is a true one. Subtlety is not our national 
characteristic, and when we engage in the recondite mazes of 
diplomacy we attempt a game which w(^ do not understand, aneV 
from which, therefore, we are not likely to rise vyiiincrs. Since 
the time of Philip c^j Commiiics, who first made the remark, 

^ the English have commonly lost in negotiation what they have 
gained in war.’ This could not, surely, be the case, were our 
diplomacy conducted on the principles of plain reason and com- 
mon sense. 

We ask pardon of our readers for a digucssioii to which, in 
truth, the work before, us affords no apology, since, difl’ering in 
that particular from Montes(|Liieu and Lord Littleton, %he autlior 
of Ilajji never suft’ers the lucubrations of his Peisian to touch 
upon politics, whether of a general or national character, con- 
fining his subjects almost entirely to criticisms on manneis and 
customs. 

The ambassador — whose liberal mode of thinking, and shrewd- 
ness of perception of character, though mingled of course with 
national prqudice and a good deal of national roguery, are not to 
be disguised — is, we conclude, the same Mirza whose wit and 
talents excited a strong sensation in the fashionable world about 
eighteen or twenty years ago, and whose peisoii, character, and 
manners made the subject of a small and agreeable pamphlet by 
Lord Iladstock, which, though not published, was, we believe, 
pretty generally circulated.^ There was in the manner of Mirza 
all the address and dexterity of a courtier, with some points which 
seemed tojndicate a deeper degree of rebec tioii than we are ac- 
*customed to connect with the idea^of a Mussulman. His repar- 
tees were often repeated at the^time, and lost none of their effect 
in coming forth by the medium of bearded lips, from a head 
swathed round with a turban. His jests w ere regulated with mucli 
delicacy. He could, on occasions, be severe enough, but it was 
always when time and place served. A profound blue-stocking 
once teased him with inquiries whether they did not w^orship ilic 
sun in Persia. ^ Oh yes, Madam,’ said Miraa, with perfect cool- 
ness, * and so would you in England too — if you ever saw him.’ 
Mirza, while l^sidiiig in Britain, made a progress, on which oc- 
casion he showed that he completely understood the duty of tour- 
ists * 
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ists who would act in character, to ask a certain number of ques- 
tions, with a becoming degree of indifference as to the manner in 
which they may be answered. For example, when he visited a 
large public library at one of the universities, he looked round 
the room, ‘ Fine room — great many pillar — are they stone pillar ? 
— wood pillar?’ His cicerone, who had a slight impediment in 
his speech, not answering immediately, Mirza went on, ^ You do 
not know ? — very w'cll — very many book here — are they printed 
book or written book ?’ There w'as a similar hesitation ; ^ You do 
'^ DOt know? very well.’ J[n Edinburgh he visited the old palace of 
Holyrood, whose gallery is garnished with a most fearful and w’on- 
derful collection of pictures, said to be poitraits of the hundred 
and six ancestors of gentle King Jamie, wdiich we believe w^ere 
originally painted to grace the entrance of his unhappy son 
Charles into his Scottish metropojis in l6‘)3. Mirza no sooner 
beheld this collection of scarecrows than, being a critic as well as 
a wag, he turned t© the old lady w'ho showed the aj)artments : — 
You paint all these yourself?’ ^ Me, Sir — no, no — 1 canna 
paint anything, please your honour.’ To which Mirza answered, 
^ You not know, ma’am — you try, ma’am — you do a greatly deal 
better, ma’am.’ Such was, in his actual reality, Mirza Abou 
Taleb, the prototype of Hajji’s patron, whose character, therefore, 
is not ovcrcoloiired by our tell-tale secretary. ^ 

Additional interest is given to the narrative by the contrasted 
lights in which the same incidents are seen by the envoy and Hajji, 
(both of whom are somewhat indiffeient, or, at least,* very liberal 
in matters of religious belief,) and the master of ceremonies, 
Mahomed Khan, — a rigid Mussulman, and others of the suite 
who are zealous followers of the Arabian prophet. The Circas- 
sian, too, though a late convert to Islamism, became, as is the 
nature of her sex, — to say nothing of the nature of renegades 
— a violent assertor of the creed which she had so recently 
adopted. There was a dinner accepted by the envoy at the 
house of some wealthy Jew merchant, or banker, whiqji liberality 
on Mirza’s part diew on him reproaches from hj^'^ mis tress j 
his master of the ceremonies, and ^ even from Ilajji Baba himself. 
The Mirza is provoked beyond patience. 

* “ Oh you dog wdthout a saint !” said he to Moharned Beg ; “ are 
you a Mussulman to lie after this manner ? w'hjj^m I to bear all this 
want of respect ? I am the shah’s representative, and if the shah him- 
self was here he would cut your head off ; but as 1 am a good man I 
will only punish you with a few blows. Give him the shoe,” he cried 
out to several of us ; and having named me as the principal agent, I 
was obliged to take off my slipper, and inflict on tile mouth of my 
friend as many blows as I could, I went to wwk as quietly as pos- 
sible ; 
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sible ; but with all my ingenuity I could not avoid knocking out a cer- 
tain old and solitary tooth, which had stood sentry at the door of his 
mouth ever since the last reign. 

‘ The poor sufferer left the an?bassador in pain and anger. I heard 
him vow eternal vengeance ; and to me he said, “ Oh you of little for- 
tune ! why would you hit my tooth I You did better things when you 
tvere a ferash, and beat men’s toes.*' 

‘ I swore upon the stfcred book that I was without help, that I was 
ordered to strike ; and I only begged that if he were ever obliged to 
do the same to me that he would not spare me.’ — vol. ii.,p. 271. 

But it is an amourette of our advcnfiirous friend Ilajji Baba^ 
which chiefly interested us. The gallant secretary had made an 
acquaintance at Astlay’s (which place of amusement he calls the 
horse-opera) with a father, mother, and three daughters, the first 
of whom was a devotee, who converted Jews, and made stockings 
for the poor ; the second, beautiful and fashionable ; the third was 
not come out yet, but had a tendency to blue, in the garter at 
least. All this was made known to our Hajji by the loquacity 
of the mother, wlio expatiated upon tlie wealth and generosity 
of her husband. ^ 

‘ “ Mashdlah! praises to Allah V* said I, “ he is also very fat;’’ and 
I added, “ what may his fortunate name be ?” “ Hogg, at your ex- 
cellency’s service,” said she. “ It is an old ScotcJi family, and we 
Hatter ourselves that we come from some of the oldest of tlie stock. ’ 

“ Pma/i he hhodaJ refuge in Allah,” exclaimed I to .myself; “a 
family of the unclean beast ! and old hogs into the bargain ! My luck 
is on the rise4o have fallen into such a set. And prtiy what may yours 
and the young ladies’ names be V* said I. “ We ’re all Hoggs too,” 
said the mother.’ 

This leads to a visiting acquaintance which tin* secretary keeps 
piivate from the ambassador, the ambitions ispaiiani having in 
.seciet nourished hopes of securing the aflections and property of 
the beautiful Miss Bessy Hogg. The ladies, on their part, liad 
adopted some idea that their eastern fiieud was a mirza, or })iinc(‘, 
which Haj^i Baba failed not to confirm, gaining thus an amazing 
^ep in their favour. • 

‘-This being established, it was quite amusing to ol)scrve the rate at 
which they started witli the Avord “ Prince,” as if it had nevfer crossed 
their lips befcM’c. Whatever they addressed to me was prefaced witfi 
that monosyllable, until at length, in my own defence, 1 was obliged 
myself to ask a few qilfeptions. “ Where is your papa T said 1 to tbc 
beautiful Bessy. The mamma answered, “ He is gone into the city; 
lie attends to his business every day, and retuiyis in the evening.” 

“ Ah! then^* «aid I, he is merchant — same in my country: — nirv- 
chant sit in bazar fill day, at niyht shut up shop, and come home — What 
he sell, md am?'' “Mr. Hogg,” said the lady, with some dignity, 

“ does 
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“ does not keep a shop, he 5s an East India merchant.” ** Then 
haps he sell said I, tliinking that his name might be a designa- 
tion of his trade, as it frequently is in Persia. “ Sells hams !’* ex- 
claimed the lady, whilst her daughtera tittered. “ Why should he sell 
hams, prince “ Because he one Hogg^ ma*am. In our countrg, 
merchant sometime called after the thing he sells 1' “ La, prince !'* ex- 

claimed the lady, “ what an odd custom, Hogg is an old family 
name, and has nothing to do with the animal* There are Hoggs both 
in England and Scotland.” “ You might as well say, prince,” remarked 
the young Jessy, “ that Sir Francis Bacon, the famous Lord Verulam, 
nvas a pork butcher.” “ ./^nd that all our Smiths,* Taylors, Coopers, 
Bakers, Cooks, and a thousand others, were representatives of their 
professions,” added Bessy. “ Well, I never heard any thing like it,” 
summed up the mamma. “Mr. Hogg a ham-seller, indeed! La, 
prince ! what could you be thinking of?” — ^vol. ii. p. 93 . 

This false step is soon repaired ; and, by dint of his supposed 
quality, our friend Ilajji, whom no scruple or fear of conse- 
quences ever deters from prosecuting an immediate advantage, is 
invited to a splendid dinner by the family of Hoggs, and treated 
with sucliidistinction, tliat he conceives himself to be on the point 
of inakitig a conquest of the moon-faced object of his affections ; 
whilst, on the other hand, he has no small reason to be apprehen- 
sive of the envoy’s displeasure, should he be detected in the act of 
taking upon himself the character of a prince. This fact trans- 
pires, like most others, through the medium Of the newspapers, 
which announce the grand entertainment given by those distin- 
guished fashionables, Mr. and Mrs. Hogg, of No. t—, Portland 
Place, to his highness the Pcisiaii Prince Mirza Ilajji Baba. 
Great is the displeasure of the ambassador ; and great above 
measure is the embarrassment of his worthy secretary, justly 
suspected of being the illustrious prince who has shared the 
banquet of the unclean beasts, as the cousins of the Ettrick 
Shepherd are unceremoniously denominated ; and as he endeavours 
to vindicate himself, with some warmth, against the charge of 
having eaten a good dinner, he draws on himself the discipline 
of the shoe-heel, applied repeatedly to his teeth by the envoy 
himself, while his hands arc held by two of the assistants. 

This mis-adventurc does not prevent the enterprising secretary 
from persevering in his scheme on the heart and fo|tune of the 
lively Bessy. He is even able to extract some countenance from 
the ambassador, who, understanding that the damsel has a fortune 
of fifty thousand tomauns, proposes that the profits of the adven- 
ture shall be fairly divided betwixt himself and his dependent, he 

• ; — — ' ■ ' * ' ■ ' ■ - - ■■■■—. 

♦ The prince did not know Verstegan’s couplet, or he might have found an answer— 

* Whence cometh Smith, be ho lord, knight, or squire. 

But from the clown that forged in the fire 


getting 
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getting the portion, and Hajji Baba the person of the lady. But, 
though this obstacle is removed, it is in vain that Jlajji makes 
love in the Persian manner, by rubbing his own shawl against the 
back of the young lady's pelisse ; it is in vain too that he learns 
from an Englishman — (who had, probably, in his mind, the lively 
story of Allham and his Wife,') — that there have been instances of 
love-tales being favourably received in England when told under 
an umbrella, and in the middle of a shower. Chance, assisted 
by his own dexterity, gave him the .desired opportunity, with its 
adjuncts of the umbrella and the rain, which he considered as 
essential to a propitious exj)lanation. But while, in the most 
correct style, we presume, of Persian adoration, lie styles the 
young lady his iooli shaker khu, or sugar-loving parrot, and invites 
her to ^ wife with him and live wath him' — the lovely Bessy slips 
her arm from under that of her lover, and hints something of 
speaking to mamma. The 'pl-osecution of the story is, we 
think, a little caricatured. The Father of the Hogs, as Ilajji 
calls him, is represented as applying to the ambassador, and to 
the mehmandar or interpreter, for the purpose of learj^ing our 
friend's real character, birth, fortune, and expectations. Now as 
the said Hogg is described as a wealthy India merchant, we think 
that he must certainly have known what wool a Persian's red cap 
is composed of, and that it is impossible he could have thought 
for a moment of matching his daughter with a foreigner, of a 
false religion, and a barbarous country, while there w^cre so many 
bachelors, go^od men on 'Change, and very good chi islians, doubt- 
less, to boot. It is wonderful, however, that in a work whicli af- 
forded such tempting opportunities to push humorous incidents 
into extravagance, tlie author should have resisted the licence, 
except only in the present instance. The appeal to the too 
veracious mehmandar is utterly destructive of Ilajji Haba's ten- 
der hopes; and the moonfaced Bessy Hogg, instead of being 
made a princess after the desire of our Persian secretary, or the 
‘ lady’ of a young long-spurred hussar officer, after her own iii- 
c^nations, becomes the wife of a wealthy grocer, and her oriental 
admirer is a resigned w’itness of tlic ceremony which — we doubt 
not, to her great ultimate comfort and satislaction — makes her 
Mrs. Figby. 

l^he departure of the embassy, with all the preparatory 
bustle, and above all, the settlement of long bills which it in- 
volves, is described with the truth and spirit which characterize 
this lively work, and of which wc have given ^so many instances. 
Hajji Baba returns safely to Persia. The wonders which he saw 
at the court of Britain he narrated before the throne of the Shah ; 
was invested wdth a dress of honour 5 and dismissed from the royal 
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piesence with his head, like that of Horace, knocking against 
every star in the zodiac. 

Before laying aside these two volumes, we cannot resist the 
temptation to turn back for a moment to the travels of Abou Taleb 
(reviewed in our Vlllth number), which are the production of a 
bona fide Mussulman. The advantage, of course, remains infinitely 
on the side of the work written to amuse, oyer that which was com- 
posed for the purpose of instructi^ii*^ * Such ludicrous^ errors as 
Hajji cherishes and records, his real ^^totype, when he fell into 
any of them, took especial care to conceal ; giving us only the re- 
“ suit of what he learnedr from matured consideration and experi- 
ence. Aboii*Taleb deals, therefore, in matter of fact, and is most 
prosaic exactly where the secretary of the Persian embassy is most 
lively, imaginative, and absurd. It is odd that, though both works 
bear the marked impress of oriental composition, they hardly eviuce 
an idea in common with each other, excepting that the authors 
show the same holy scruple at employing a brush composed of 
hogg’s bristles for the purposes of the bath. There is one political 
plan for the settlement of our national debt, which Abou Taleb 
does us the favour to suggest, and which in the Hajji^s hands could 
not have failed to make a grand figure. Nothing could be more 
easy, he imagines, than to assemble the creditors of government in 
the presence of parliament, and inform them in plain language 
that they must instantly enter into a compromi^^e, and agree to be 
contented with receiving a certain proportion of tlieir debt. We 
have only to observe, that the remedy seems to us to stop halfway; 
and that if the ^ Light of the Universe,' or any efther oriental 
monarch had a parcel of troublesome creditors assembled in the 
Atmeidaii, before the ^ refuge of the w^orld,' or whatsoever his 
palace might be called, he would probably make them glad to 
compound, not for half only, but for all their claims, merely 
by drawing up a few nasakchies around the congregation. How 
the remedy w^ould work in Europe — under favour of the learned 
oriental physician — the wise may make some drachm of a 
scruple. 

Another w^ork of considerable merit, belonging to the same class 
of composition, has attracted our .favourable notice, though we are 
at present compelled to introduce it only in a very summary way. 
It is called the ^ Kuzzilbash,’ that is, the ^ Redcap,' by which 
is meant the Persian Soldier, so named from the distinguishing 
part of his attire. This oriental romance, for such it must be 
termed, displays an accurate and intimate acquaintance with the 
manners and customs, as well as the history of Persia. The 
power of description displayed in it, so far at least as external 
circumstances are concerned, is of a most rich* and picturesque 
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character. The author’s pictures of natural scenery in the East 
show an eye familiar with its beauties and its terrors ; and indi- 
cate, we are tempted to think, no ordinary acquaintance with the 
art of the draughtsman. The following description of what had 
once been an ornamented garden, but was become a place of 
rendezvous for a marauding tribe of Turcomans, might be easily 
transferred to canvass as a counterpart to Goldsmith’s Auburn : — 

‘ Just upon the edge of Ae bank, the little stream, after filling a 
canal, had been trained to iiH.over an artificial cascade of stone, the 
sides of which had been adonfed with ornaments of the same ; but the * 
canal was almost obliterated, and the stone over which the water rushed 
was'broken, and had fallen in such a manner as to confine the stream 
still more. A rude spout of stone had been placed so as to collect it 
in the basin below, and to enable the .w6men to fill their water-vessels 
more easily. A huge old sycamore free, once the chief ornament of 
the garden, grew on one side and overshadowed tlie basin ; and a vine, 
which had rooted itself among the broken stones, formed a still closer 
covering, protecting the water from the rays of the sun, so as to ren- 
der it always cool and refreshing. It was a delicious spot, ^and had 
become the favourite rendezvous of the whole aoul ; the women came 
morning and evening to fill their water-skins ; the elders of the men 
met to smoke their calleeoons under the shade, and the youths to talk 
over their exploits performed or anticipated, to play at games of chance, 
and listen to the tales of a Kissago, or to gossip with the women ; the 
children sported below upon the green bank, or threw themselves into 
the sparkling waters of the little lake at its foot.* — vol. i., pp. 59, CO. 

The follo\Wng sketch of a Persian cavalier has the richness 
and freshness of one of Heber’s, or Moricr’s, or Sir John Mal- 
colm’s pages : — 

‘ He was a man of goodly stature, and powerful frame ; his counte- 
nance, hard, strongly marked, and furnished with a thick black beard, 
bore testimony of exposure to many a blast, but it still preserved a 
prepossessing expression of good humour and benevolence. His tur- 
ban, which was formed of a cashmere shawl, sorely tached and torn, 
and twisted here and there with small steel chains, according to the 
fashion of the time, was wound around»a red cloth cap, tliat rose in 
four peaks high above the head. His oemah, or riding coat, of crim- 
son cloth much stained and faded, opening at the bosom, showed the 
links of a coat of mail which he wore below ; a yellow shawl formed 
his girdle ; his huge shulwars, or riding trowsers, of thick, fawn-coloured 
Kerman woollen- stuff, fell in folds over the large red leather boots in 
which his legs were cased : by his side hung a crooked scymetar in a 
black leather scabbard, and from the holsters of his saddle peeped out 
the butt ends of a pair of pistols ; weapons of which I then knew not 
the use, any more than of the matchlock which was slung at his back. 

He was mounted ofi a powerful but jaded horse, and appeared to 
have already travelled far.* 

VOL. XXXIX. Mo.Lxxvii. H Scciies 
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Scenes of active life are painted by the author of the Kuzzilbash 
with tlie saifie trutli, accuracy, and picturesque effect, which 
be displays in landscapes or single figures. In war, especially, 
he is at home ; and gives the attack, the retreat, the rally, the 
bloody and desperate close combat, the flight, pursuit, and mas- 
sacre, with all the current of a heady fight, as one who must 
have witnessed such terrors. We regret’ we have not space to 
give a further extract; and still more tliat we cannot add 
just praises any compliment to tlie art with whidi 
has conducted the incidents of his story-r^hifch- 
least, very dightly put together, and fr^^ehtly 
})evspective the hero and his affairs. TlW isistotitial 
dwelt on so often, and at such length, ^hat we J^)Se^iRltfef%fit*; ^ 
for the Kuzzilbash, in tracing the career of, |!^ade^ and’ 
volutions of Persia. This is Uc sin which, we hope, the- Siihot 
will not clea\c to, on further experience. We most ah^Witt, 
that the moral diaractcrs of the agents whom introdoco 
are not sufficiently discriminated to maintain much ^itcrest with 
the reader: they too much resemble the fortem Gyan fortemque 
Cloanthnm. ll may be answered, with plausibility, that people, 
trammelled by the dogmatic rules of a false religion, and the gene- 
ral pressure of an arbitrary government, are not apt to lun into the 
individual varieties of character to be found ijti a fiee and Chris- 
tian coniinnnily. lint a more close inspection of that great mass 
Avhich pix!serve.s, at the fust view, one dull appearance of uni- 
versal resemblance, gives a great many dilfeient\\s both of a 
imlioiial, a professional, and an individual kind. \\ liile, then, we 
sincerely hope lire author of the Kuzzilbasli will resume the pen, 
we would ^eIltule to recoinmeiid that he commence on a moie 
restricted canvass, and lend considerably more attention to the 
discrimination of his characters, and the combination of his story. 
In this case, with his stores of information and powders of language, 
we caiiiiot help thinking he will secure public favour. 

In the iiieantimc, and with our recollection of the remarkable 
circumstance, that Knglish Hterature has found an interest eveii in 
Persia, w e feel disposed to ]iou.rish hopes that the taste may in- 
crease. ' Why may not European productions become, in time, 
as indispensable to the moral habits of a Persian, as a Chinese 
leaf to an European bieakfast ? Such expectations may appeal 
extravagant to that sect of dampers who may be termed the Cui- 
bonists. — What would be the good consequence, they may ask, 
should Britain be' able to introduce into Persia the whole trash 
wliich loads her own circulating libraries ? We reply that these 
volumes of inanity, as Johnson would have termed them, are yet 
not more inane than the romances of the middle ages, whidi spread 
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wide over Europe the system of chivalry, and thereby wrought a 
more powerful change on human manners than ever was pro- 
duced. by any one cause, the Christian religion alone ex- 
cepted. ^ Let any one who lists,' says a lively French author, 
^ make laws for a people, so 1 have liberty to compose their songs 
a similarity of books paves the way for a similarity of manners ; 
and the veil of separation once rent, there is no saying how soon 
altogether removed. * 

^sibmty of a great change being introduced by very 
^^y^ngs may be illustrated by tfte tale which Lockman 
^vizier having offended his master, was con- 

fj<(!^^fcrpetuai captivity in a lofty tower. At night his 
to weep, below his window. ^ Cease your grief,' 
!?^ii^e, * go home for the present, and return hither when 
procured” a live black beetle, together with a little ghee^ 
(or^’J^Bifalo's blitter,) three clews, one of the finest silk, another 
of stbiit packthread, and another of whipcord ; finally a stout coil 
of rope.' When she again came to the foot of the tow'er, provided 
according to her husband’s commands, he directed her to touch 
the head of the insect with a little of the ghee, to tie one end of 
llie silk thread around him, and to place the reptile on the wall of 
tlic tower. Seduced by the smell of the butter, wdiich he con- 
ceived to be in slori^ somewhere above him, the beetle continued 
to ascend till he reached the top, and thus put the vizier in posses- 
sion of the end of the silk thread, who drew up the packthreat/ 
by means of tlfe silk, the small cord by means of the packthread, 
and, by means of the cord, a stout rope capable of sustaining 
his own weight, — and so at last escaped from the place of Jus 
duresse. 


Art. IV. — 1. Principles of Elnncntary Tcnching, chiefly in 
nflrence io the Parochial Schools of Scotland; in two Letters 
to J'. F. Kennedy, Esq., M.P. By James Pillans, bMl.S.li., 
"^late Rector of the High School, and now Prolessor of 11 u- 
inanity in the If niversity of Edinburgh. Edin!)urgh. 18^28. 
2. Elements (if Tuition. Part TIL Ludus Literarius: The 
Classical and Grammar School ; or^ an Eiposition of an Ex- 
periment in Education, made at Madras in the years 
1 7QG with a view io its introduction into^ Schools for the 
higher orders of Children, and with particular Suggestions for 
its Application to a Grammar School, By the Rev. AiiHiew 
Bell, D.D., &.O., Master of Slierburn fJospilal, 

^ Durham. 
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3. A Letter to John Hughes^ Esq., M. A., on the Systems of 
Education proposed by the Popular Parties. By the Rev. 
John Phillips Potter, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 1828. 

4. A Letter to the Right Honourable Robert Peel, on the subject 
of the University of London. By Christiaiius. 1828. 

5. Some Account of the System of Fagging at Winchester School; 
ivith Remarks, and a Correspondence with Dr. Williams, 
Head Master of that Public School, on the late expulsions thence 
for resistance to the authority of the Praafects. By Sir Alex- 
ander Malet, Bart, tjoiidoii. 1828. 

C IJRSE1>, say the Rabbies, be he who kecpcth a pig, or 
who teacheth his sou Greek ! If Lsftin had been included 
in the anathema, many a poor boy in Christian countries might 
have wished himself a Jew, that so he might have come under the 
benefit of the saving iiialedictiom The cruelty by which barba- 
rous times are characterized, and which reaches far into more 
civilized ages, is n*ot more strongly marked in the laws of every 
European people, than in the history of scholastic education. 

It bewail in cloisters, and this alone might explain wherefore it 
was originally conducted uj)Oii a principle of severity. The chil- 
dren who were there brought up were devoted to a religious life ; 
and w'heiher this were to be secular or monastic, the first thing 
which the preceptors deemed necessary was tp subdue the will, 
and break the spirit to the yoke of a rigorous discipline. 

We continually read in our hagiologists of children running to 
the shrines of the saints, in the hope of there oblainjng protection 
against the cruelty of their musters. A boy in that hope clung 
to the tomb of St. Adrian, at Canterbury ; and the master, 
disregarding in his anger the sanctity of the spot, chastised 
him as he clung there : the first and second strokes were al- 
lowed to be given with impunity ; but the offended saint stif- 
fened the arm which w'as raised to intlict a third; and it was 
not until the master had implored forgiveness of the boy, and 
the boy had become liis mediator with the defunct and beatified 
bishop, that the use of the fimb w’as restored. Another miracle, 
which it would require ^ very. different degree of credidity to 
believe,* but which undoubtedly exemplifies the temper in which 
scholastic punishment was administered, is also related by Cap- 
grave, in the legend of the same saint. The culprit ran to his 
shrine, calling upon him for help, and the master is represented 
as declaring in reply to these appeals, that even if Chi;ist him- 
self were to inteifere in his behalf, the boy should not escape 
unpunished. A dove, beautifully white, is said instantly to have 
alighted upon the tomb, and by bending its head and ffuttering its 
wings, as if in the attitude of supplication, to have disarmed the 
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repentant pedagogue of bis wrath, and made hiiu fall upon liis 
knees, and supplicate forgiveness for his own impiety. The 
fjiendly relation which St. Adrian held to the scholars of Canter- 
bury, was filled by Queen St. Ermenilda, at Ely. ^ Do you 
imagine that St. Ermenilda is always to be your patroness when 
you have done wrong?’ said the schoolmaster, as he forced some 
of his boys from their place of refuge, and flogged them to his 
heart’s content (usque ad aAimi satietafem verberat); but in the 
ensuing night, the insulted saint appeared to him, and compressed 
his hands and feet more tightly than if sh^ had fastened them with 
manacles and fetters ; all power of motion was instantly taken 
from the contracted parts, till the boys, of whom it was now his 
turn to pray for forg?leness, had forgiven him, and then being 
carried as a penitent supplicant to the shrine, he was restored to 
the use of his limbs. In such miracles the manners of the times 
are truly represented, as in the drawings with which the manuscript 
of an old romance is illustrated. , 

It is one of the best things recorded of Archbishop Anselm, 
a man not otherwise remarkable for meekness of mind, or^ gentle- 
ness in his course of life, that he perceived the folly as well as the 
barbarity of this servile discipline, and remonstrated against it. A 
certain abbot, talking one day with him of the afthirs of the monas- 
tery (Canterbury is veiy likely to have been the scene), asked him 
what could be don^ith the boys who Mere bred up there. I'hey 
are perverse, he said, and incorrigible; we never cease beating 
them day and night, and yet they are always worse than they 
were before. W hat, replied Anselm, do you never cease beating 
ihem ? And what soit of jiersons do they turn out to be, when 
they are grosvii up? Stupid and brutal, said the abbot. Then^ 
answered Anselm, how well have you bestowed all your pains in 
education when you have educated human beings so as to make 
brutes of them! But what else can we do? said the abbot, 
abashed at the rebuke, and yet not made sensible that he had 
proceeded upon a wrong system. We use all means for com- 
j)ejling them to learn, and yet they make no proficiency. ^ For 
compelling them?’ repeated Anselm. ‘ Tell me, 1 pray you, Sir 
Abbot, if you planted a young tree kryour garden, ai^d were 
piescntly to shut it up so closely on every side, that it could no- 
where push oht its branches, what sort of a sapling would it 
piove to be, when, at a year’s end, you came to set it free? — 
truly a worthless one, with crooked and intertangled boughs ; and 
this from- no fault except your own, in having^ so unreasonably 
cramped it. Certes it is just thus that ye are doing wdth your 
schoolboys. They have been planted as an oblation in tJie 
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fruit unto Gojl. But you keep them under a perpetual constraint 
by fear, by threats and stripes, so that they are not allowed to 
enjoy any liberty. And, therefore, they who suffer under this 
injudicious oppression acquire such evil thoughts and desires, 
which grow up like thorns in their minds ; and these they feed 
and cherish, till they have acquired such strength as to resist ob- 
stinately every means which you can po&sibly administer for cor- 
recting them. Hence it results, that because they never per- 
ceived in you anything of love — anything of compassion — any- 
thing of benevolence o^ kindness toward them, they can have no 
belief afterward of any thing good in you, but are persuaded that 
whatever you did proceeded from hatred and malice : and the 
miserable consequence is that, as they gr8w in years, their dispo- 
sitions being thus contorted, and rendered prone to evil, suspicion 
and hatred grow with their growth. Having themselves never 
been trained by any one in true ‘charity, they can never look upon 
others but with a, downcast brow and an eye askant.^ It was the 
best sennon that ever Anselm preached, — one that entitles him to 
a far ifiore honourable and endearing remembrance than any 
thing which is recorded of him in the civil and ecclesiastical history 
of England. ^ For God's sake,’ he pursued, ^ tell me why it is 
that you treat them in this spirit of annoyance ? Are they not 
human beings — are they not your fellow creatures ? Would you 
that they should do unto you as ye do unto tiicm, if your relative 
situations were changed, and yc w^ere what they are? But admit 
that your intention is to form them to good manners by blows 
and stripes ; did you ever know a goldsmith form a plate of gold 
or silver into a goodly shape only by hammering it ? 1 think not, 
indeed ! But how then to the end that he may bring his plate 
into the form desired, he, with his instrument, gently presses it, 
and taps it gently, and carefully, and with gentle touches 
smoothes and shapes it ; and so must yc, if ye desire to accom- 
plish your boys in good learning, bestow upon them the alle- 
viation and the aid of paternal compassion and kindness, as well 
as the use of stripes.' llie abbot was not yet convinced, but main- 
tained his cause like a sturdy disciplinarian. ‘ What alleviation?' 
he asked, ‘ what aid ? ^ ^ WfeL'^ndeavour to force grave and good 

manners upon them .' — * Bene quidem/ answered Anselm. ^ Bread, 
and any kind of solid food, is good and wholesome for those who 
are able to eat it ; but take an infant from the breast, and give it 
him instead of his natural food, and you will see him choked by 
it, rather than comforted and delighted, — I need not tell you why. 
But hold you this for a truth, that as there is for the weak body 
and the strong their appropriate food, so is there for the w^eak 
and the strong mind. The strong mind delighteth in, and is 
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nourished by solid meat, to wit, by patience in tribulation,- — by 
not coveting other men’s goods, — by turning one qheek to him 
that smites the other, — by praying for his enemies, — by loving 
those that hate him ; but he that is as yet feeble iii the service of 
God needs to be fed with milk as a suckling, — that is to say, with 
gentleness, — with benignity, — with pity, — wdth cheerful encou- 
ragement, — with charit^iblp forbearance, — and so forth. Adapt 
ye yourselves thus to the strong and to the weak, and by God’s 
grace ye will, as far as in ^you lies, bring them all to the service of 
God.’ It is to the credit of the abbot that he no longer resisted 
the force of this unanswerable reasoning, but groaned and said. 
Verily we have erred, and the light of discretion hafli not shone 
in us ! And falling af Anselm’s feet, he confessed his fault, and 
entreated pardon for the past, and promised amendment for the 
future. 

This was a day to be marked with a white stone by the boys 
of that convent, so long, it may be hoped, as the abbot Jived, and 
as the archbishop’s lecture was remembered there. Hut this 
W'ould not be long ; for severity belongs to the spirit of monastic 
discipline, and nothing is so liable to be abused as power : this 
is seen in mobs as much as in military despotism ; in planters, 
drovers, and ship captains, as well as in eastern sultans or 
Homan emperors, — in the great schoolboy, who is the tyrant of 
his fellows, as in Orbilius, and the long hue of his successors in 
the same profession. When Almaiizor exclaims, in the bombasted 
heroics of Dryden’s tragedy, and Drawcansir repeats after him, 
ill w'ell-deservcd burlesque, ‘ 1 can do all this because 1 dare 
the well-known line expresses what is the actual feeling of those 
who, linding themselves possessed of power over their fellow ani- 
mals or their fellow men, abuse that power, because they are under 
no human responsibility for its abuse, or are so far removed from 
responsibility that they think they may defy it. To w'hat an 
extent the cruelty of scholastic discipline was carried in the middle 
ages, and at the restoration of letters, may seem scarce credi- 
ble in these days of improved humanity, — for, God be praised, 
there is this improvement, however much we may have worsened, 
and are worsening, in certaiu oih^ points. Most readers are 
acquainted wdth the complaint of poor Thomas Tusser, the 
unlucky, but ^ood, honest, industrious, lively, pleasant author of 
our own homely Georgies : — 

‘ From Paul's I went, to Eton sent, 

' To learn straight ways the Latin phrase, 

Where fifty-three stripes given to me, 

At once I had ; . 

For fault hut small, or none at all. 
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It came to pass, thus beat I was. 

S6e, Udall, see the mercy of thee 
To me, poor lad !* 

Such severity, were it inflicted in these days, woiild^deservedly 
bring infamy and ruin upon the inflictor ; and yet this was mild, in 
comparison to the barbarities described by Ravisius Textor, who 
in the early part of the same century was jlector of the University 
of Paris. He was a person of more erudition than taste, and of 
more oddity than genius ; but, what >vas far better for himself 
and for those under hyn, a right-minded, kind-hearted, good- 
natured man. His testimony is entitled to the more weight, 
because he was hijnself too much influenced by the spirit and the 
habits of the age to err on the side of indulgence ; for in one of 
his epistles he writes thus concerning the treatment of boys : ‘ If 
they offend, if they arc detected in falsehood, if they slip from the 
y’t)ke, if they murmur against it, or complain in ever so little a 
degree, let them be most severely wdiipt ; and spare neither the 
scourge, nor mitigate the punishment, till the proud heart shall 
evidently be subdued, and they shall have become smoother than 
oil and softer than a pumpkin. And if they endeavour by molli- 
fying speeches to disarm the preceptor’s anger, let all their words 
be given to the winds.’ One who has written thus must, there- 
fore, be an unexceptionable witness when he speaks of the cruelty 
practised upon schoolbo}s in the course of tiieir education. In 
one of his poems, two schoolmasters are brought before Rhada- 
manthus for judgment, and the Judge of the JDead asks, 

Quid prior hie sceleris fecit? 

Lachesis. 

Deforme relatu : 

Afflixit rigidis corpora verberibus. 

Hie juveniim scapulas mutilavit et ossa flagellis, 

Elicuit rivos sanguinis ex humeris, 

Nec timuit pedibus pueros calcare tenellos, 

Nee croceam manibus vellere csesariem. 

The preceptor cries for mercy ; but Rhadamanthus answers, 

Sceleste, 

' Audebis veniam qufierere ? perge miser ! 

Clausus in obscura baratri fornace latebis, 

Foeda veneniferi membra* trahent colubri. 

Persephone hunc rapias tortorem, ac igne peruras ; 

Verbera qu® pueris intulit, ipse ferat. 

The other schoolmaster is sent to Elysium, Rhadamanthdls telling 
him, > 

tua te in pueros dementia salvum 

Reddit.* 
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Elsewhere, in a prose dialogue between father and son, he de- 
scribes these cruelties as being carried so far as actually to kill the 
victim. — And evidently there is no exaggeration intended. The 
good old rector describes an atrocious case which had actually oc- 
curred ; and the habitual inhumanity practised in schools had made 
so strong an impression upon him, that he refers to it again and 
again in nis writings. 7 h® whom children were committed 

for education, in those days, were under as little responsibility as 
planters and Guinea captains in the last generation. They were 
screened from it probably by conventual privileges, which were so 
great, and moreover so enormously abused, that oft’eiulcrs could 
be disposed of within the walls of a monastery so iTS never to be 
heard of more. And*the children were none of them in a condi- 
tion to look to their parents for protection ; they were all of low 
degree; and, when once received into the school, were as little 
thought of by those who had disposed of them there, and probably 
as little caied for, as that eldest born of Madame dc Sevigne’s 
heartless daughter, who, before the winning }Vars of her infancy 
w^ere over, was placed iii a nunnery, and destined to remain there 
till she should be carried from her cell to her grave 1 ThI children 
of the gentry and of the higher families were never educated at 
school : tln^y w^erc trained to arms, and to the manners of their 
station ; but in such proud and contemptuous ignorance as to be 
unfit for any ofiic* in the state wherein any knowledge of letters 
should be required. This continued to be the custom even after 
the encouragement to learning which was given at the courts of 
Henry VJI. and Henry Vlll. 

‘ Is there never a nohleman to be a Lord President/ said La- 
timer the martyr, ‘ hut it must be a prelate ? le tliere riPATr a wise 
man in the realm to be a Comptroller of the Mint ? I speak it to your 
shame ! If there be never a wdse man, make a Avater-beaier, a tiukcr, 
a colder, a slave, or a page, Comptroller of the Mint : make a mean 
gentleman, a groom, a yeoman, or a poor beggar, Lord President \ 
Thus I sjieak, not that I w^ould have it so, hut to your shame, if there 
he never a gentleman meet nor able to he Lord President. For why 
are not the noblemen and young gentlemen of England so brought up 
in the knowledge of God, and iri, learning, that they may he able to 
execute offices in tlie commonw^eal ? . . . Therefore, for the love 

of God, appoiiit teachers and schoolmasters, you that have charge of 
youtli ; and give the teachers stipends w'orthy their pains, that they may 
bring them up in grammar, in logic, in rhetoric, in philosophy, in the 
civil law, and in that which I cannot leave unspoken of, the Word of 
God.' " 

And in another sermon lie says, ^ Read the chronicles — ye shall 
find sometimes noblemen's sons which have been unpreaching 

bishops 
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bishops and prelates, but ye shall find none of them learned 
men/ 

As the low condition of poor children left them wholly at the 
mercy of their monastic teachers, so the inordinate power whicli 
thus originated was checked when the sons of wealthy tradesmen 
and of the gentry and higher orders began to receive a scholastic 
education* Still there remained incentives to an undue ^ severity ; 
and these arose partly from a mistaken principle, and partly from 
the imperfect state in which the art of tuition then was and long 
continued to be — even, indeed, (though not without many and 
gradual improvements,) fo our own days. Little did King Solo- 
mon apprehend, when his unfortunate saying concerning the rod 
fell from his lips, that it would occasion more havoc among birch 
trees than was made among the cedars for the building of his tem- 
ple, and his house of the forest of Lebanon ! Many is the phle- 
botoinist who, with this text in bis mouth, has taken the rod in 
hand, when he himself, for ill teaching, or ill temper, or both, has 
deserved it far mofe than the poor boy who, w^hether slow of com- 
prehension, or stupified by terror, has stood untrussed and trem- 
bling before him. But the theory that severity was indispensably 
required had been formed to justify the practice — as theories never 
will be wanting in support of any practice, however preposterous 
and unjust — and then the practice must be continued to support 
the theory ! Boys were flogged, not for any /#>fl‘ence which they 
had committed, not for anything w^hich they had done or left 
undone, not for incapacity of learning or unwillingness to learn, 
but upon the abstract principle that they ought to oe flogged — 
and that, upon the authority of the w isest of men, the child would 
be spoiled if the rod were spared ! ‘ Quam mulla fdicissima ingenia 
perdani isti carnifices/ says Erasmus, ^ indocti — sed docfrincB per- 
suasione tumidi — morosi, vinolenti, truces, et vel animi gratia 
Cfsdunt ; nimirum ingenio tarn trucidento, ut cx alieno cruciutii 
vnpiant voluptatem. Hoc genus hominum lanios aut camifices esse 
decidt, non pueritiae formatares/ Erasmus thus described the 
pedagogues of his age as he knew them to be. The theory of the 
abstract utility of flogging had been tried upon him by a master 
with whom he was a favourite, who had conceived just hopes of 
his promising abilities and disposition, and yet thought proper to 
flog him, for no other reason than to see how he would bear the 
humiliation and the bodily pain. The sense of i^ustice, which 
is far more intolerable than either, was not taken into the account 
by this good-natured man ! ^ Objecit commissum/ says Erasmus, 

^ de quo nec somniaram unquam, ac ctpcidiV The experiment was 
not made upon a vile body, or a vile mind, and its effect w^as, that 
it had nearly broken the boy's health and spirits, and given him a 
loathing for those studies wherein he became so eminent. He 

relates 
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relates an atrocity of the same kind (it deserves no milder qualifi- 
cation), of one M^hom he does not indeed name, but who is believed 
to be Colet, the dean of St. Paul’s, a good as well as’ a munificent 
man ; and, strange as it may seem, said by Erasmus himself to 
have delighted in children with a natural and Christian feeling : 
nevertheless he thought no discipline could be too severe in his 
school, and whenever he dined there, one or two boys were served 
up to be flogged for the dessert.* On one such occasion, when 
Erasmus was present, he called up a meek, gentle boy of ten 
years old, who had lately been earnestly commended to his care 
by a tender mother, ordered him to be flagged for some pretended 
fault which the child had never committed, and saw him flogged 
till the victim was fainting under the scourge ; ^ not that he has 
deserved this,’ said he aside to Erasmus, while this was going on, 
‘ but it is fit to humble him 1’ These indubitable facts may render 
credible the commencement of Robert the Oevil’s career, as 
related in the romance ; and the story of the schoolman, whom 
the boys put to death with their penknives. * 

As it was deemed impossible that the course of education could 
be carried on without free use of the rod, the principle lould not 
be changed in the case of royal pupils, but the practice was whim- 
sically adapted to the use of courts, and princes were provided 
with whipping-boys (literally so called), as part of their establish- 
ment, in whom tli«y were, for any oftence or default of diligence, 
to be whipt by j)roxy. Here, however, and in the higher schools, 
that mitigation of school discipline began which has continually 
been promoUcd by the incicasiiig liiinianity of general manners. 
Dr. Parr was the last learned schoolmaster who was professedly 
an amateur of the lod ; and in that profession there w'as more of 
liuniour and afl’ectation than of reality, for with all his habitual 
aftectation and his occasional brutality, Parr was a good-natured, 
generous, warm-hearted man ; there was a coarse husk and a hard 
shell, like the cocoa nut, but the core was filled with the milk of 
human kindness. Charity-schools seem to have been the last 
jjlaces in which the old system of barbarity was retained : it kept 
its place there, because the masters were generally taken from a 
grade in life to which the humanizing influence of improved society 
had not descended ; and because the children, having no natural 
protectors atrhand, or in a condition to protect them, were at their 
mercy. Such «nen, soured by circumstances, with no prospect of 
bettering their condition, no liking for their employment and no 
fitness for it — compelled in desperate drudgery^to teach, while they 

* Nunquam agitabat convivium apud gregem suum, msi quemadmodurn comaedia: 
exeunt iu Icetam catastrophen^ \ta post cibum surnptum unus aut alter protraheretur 
Virgil lacerandus^ et interim seeviebai, et in immeritos, ut assuesecrent plagis. 
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were utterly ignorant of the art of teaching — seem too often to 
have taken what Barrow calls ^ a rascally delight* in inflicting pain 
upon others, as if to get rid of discontent by indulging anger and 
malignity, and by the exercise of tyrannical power to indemnify 
themselves for the slavery of their hopeless occupation. The 
abuses of this kind in the Protestant charter-schools, which were 
brought to light by the Commissioners of f risli Education Inquiry, 
might excite a wish that, as the Court of Equity was originally 
instituted for the purpose of administering relief in cases where 
the law failed to provide a remedy, so there were a court of cri- 
qihial justice by which condign punishment might be aw^arded for 
such oflences as now, through the defects of law, escape with 
impunity. ® 

It is worthy of observation that while boys were treated with 
such unnatural severity in the monastic schools, and those which 
growing out of those old establislfments were conducted upon the 
old principles, the system of education pursued in nunneries seems, 
on the whole, to have been mild, benignant, and, as far as the 
fatal errors and abuses which are inseparably connected with such 
institutions could allow, judicious. This difference might be 
expected to arise from the tenderness of the female character. 
The nuns, to w'hose charge children are committed, have in that 
charge some substitution for nearer and dearer ties, — it is the 
only channel in which their human affectioiv* may freely flow. 
There are, probably, no other schools in which the children are so 
happy, because of the kindness wdth which they are treated, and 
because also of the share to which they are admitted in the busi- 
ness of the little community, and the interest which th(3y arc 
taught to feel in its concerns, and in the flocci-naucities to which 
so much importance is attached in that elaborate superstition. 
"J'lierc is likewise the further and weighty reason, that girls have 
no difficulty in learning, and because no difficulty, therefore no 
disinclination to learn, everything which is included in the course 
of such an education. Whatever they are taught is easy and of 
obvious utility. Very different has it been with the poor little 
lords of the creation in the method of tuition which was prepared 
for them ! The old grammars have an emblematical print, in 
W'hich the tree of learning is represented as an apple-tree, from 
which the boys arc filling their satchels with fruit ; — ‘to have made 
the emblem just, it should have been a crab-tree, the boughs 
thorny, and the fruit austere and sour. ^ If all malicious fiends 
and men,’ said the master of a grammar-school,* ‘ were met in 
consult to contrive a way to learning, of endless^ trouble to the 
master, and vexatious toil to the scholar, they could not have 
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found one that would be admitted to use> worse than we have.’ 
It was well for the boys under him that the strong and ap- 
parently impatient feelings of this preceptor expended themselves 
upon the grammar, instead of visiting upon them the vexation 
which he derived from its manifold and preposterous imperfec- 
tions. 

Let us not, liowevei*, hastily condemn the grammar, quam 
solam Regia Majpstas in omnibus scholis docendarn praicej)it, as if 
it were as preposterous as it appears to be upon cursory inspec- 
tion, and as coinmon experience might seem to show that it has 
been in piactice found to be. The preface to Lily’s (Jraniinar ha.4 
been ascribed, upon infufficient authority, to Cardinal Wolsey; 
if it were, indeed, his, it would be far more creditable to his 
abilities and sound judgment than any other document whlcli 
remains of them. In that preface, or rather epistle to the reader, 
some of the surest principles of tuition are clearly enounced. 
^ Nothing,’ it is there said, ‘can surely be ended, whose begin- 
ning is either feeble or faulty ; and no building be perfect when- 
ever the foundation and groundwork is ready to fall, and luiable to 
uphold the burden of the frame.’ 7’he necessity of malcing the 
scholar learn thoroughly what he is taught step by step, is fully 
stated ainl enforced. It is especially recommended, that the 
boy be made perfect in the nouns and verbs, ‘ not by rote but 
by reason,’ beforcilie proceeds further ; and he is required to be 
more cunning in the understanding of the thing, than in the re- 
hearsing of die words, — (a maxim this upon which Dr. Vincent 
acted, — there arc stdl many who, when they read this, will remem- 
ber how frequently he used to say tliat he had rather a boy should 
give him a leason than a rule.) About a quarter of a year was 
deemed sufficient for this, or little more for a boy of oulinary ca- 
pacity, under a painful and diligent teacher. This being done, 
and the concords mastered with tlie same caic, ‘ plain and sundry 
examples, then, and continual rehearsals of things learned, and 
especially the daily declining of a verb, and turning him into all 
fashions, shall make the great and heavy labour so easy and so 
pleasant for the framing of sentences, that it will be rather a delight 
unto them that they be able to do well, than pain in seaiching of 
an unused aiyi unacquainted thing.’ They w'ere no longer to 
proceed in learning the rules as they lie in the grammar, but to 
begin upon some easy book, and be made acquainted with the rule 
as the example occurred, care being taken that the instruction 
should be perfect as it proceeded, and that the b®y never advanceil 
a step without feeling his footing linn. They were to learn but 
little at a time, and never be idle in school. Thus expressly arc 
some of the leading principles of the new school laid down in Lily’s 
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grammar : so that, in fact, many things which might be likely to 
provoke opposition as innovations, appear^ when investigated, to 
be in the spirit, and even, according to the letter of that system 
which was digested by some of the ablest and most learned men 
of a learned age. 

One thing more must be remembered in order to form a clear 
judgment of the system which Henry VIII. established in all 
grammar schools. Latin was to be taught colloquially — not as a 
dead language. It was by help of ^ some use of speaking, which 
must necessarily be had, V that the boy was to be ^ brought past the 
wearisome bitterness of his learning/ 

Et quoties loqueris^ memor eslo loquare Latino 

is a law delivered by Lily himself among his Monifa Pcedagogica. 
Whoever has observed with what facility children in a foreign land 
acquire a foreign language, w'ill at once perceive how much boys 
must insensibly have leanied from one another when this rule was 
observed, and how soon, with this assistance, the regular part of 
the language would almost insensibly be rendered familiar, as it 
is in leaning a mother-tongue. No one has informed us at what 
time this practice fell into disuse ; nor when the further and greater 
departure from the original system took place, in consequence of 
which boys were carried on straight through the grammar, and 
made to proceed, as soon as they had done ^ith the accidence, 
into those didactic poems, the most rueful of their kind, in the 
composition of which Lily and llobinson must have tortured their 
brains, as much as poor lads have been tortured at the other end 
in the desperate business of committing them to memory. Instead 
of firm ground here, they had to make way ‘ through straight, 
rough, dense, or rare,^ ^ treading the crude consistence,^ floundering 
in it, and ‘ nigh foundered at every step.' They were perplexed 
and confused with strange intricacies of speech, uncouth and el- 
liptical constructions — 

‘ Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things— 
Abominable, inutterable.' 

Technical helps to memory, and as such very useful ones, such 
verses unquestionably are ; and the more they rhyme and rattle — 
the more jingle there is of sound or sense — the craraper the collo- 
cation of words, and the more whimsical the juxtaposition, the 
better may the end be answered, for the more tenaciously they are 
retained. But it was never intended by the authors of the old 
grammar that the memory should be crammed with such an olla 
podrida, till there was an appetite for it — till it could be digested 
and assimilated as wholesome food. The man who read through 
Bailey's Dictioiiaiy with virtuous perseverance, and could not tell 

what 
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what tlie book was about when he came to the end of it, did not 
act more unreasonably- in commencing his task than those school- 
masters who set their boys upon learning the grammar thus. It 
is inconceivable how any children should have been able to pick 
out the meaning of such verses, or any masters to flog it into them, 
while there was no ‘ construing ’ annexed to the book. The 
necessity of such a construing was so evident, that written helps 
of this kind appear to have been provided, till at length a certain 
William Haines (of blessed memory for his pains !) published such 
a version, ^ being thereunto importuned by many.’ 

Haines’s useful performance seems from that tiruc always to 
have been bound up witjj the grammar ; prosodia and figura being 
construed and sold severally ; from whence it appears that those por- 
tions were not generally taught. The grammar kept its ground by 
prescription, long after the injiyiction for its exclusive use had 
become obsolete ; and, so late as J 765, when the patent was 
purchased by Buckley and Longman from the family of the Nor- 
tons, and the new patentees set forth an improved edition, they 
thought it advisable to keep an edition in the old form still|on sale. 
But about this time prescription itself was beginning to give way, 
and grammars appeared in abundance. The Eton, as the clearest 
and best simplification of Lily, prevailed very extensively over all 
others. As this was the simplest, so was the Westminster the 
most complicated and the worst. That of Christ’s Hospital was, 
perhaps, as good as any of its kind : it has the fault of not present- 
ing the accicleiice to the eye in a manner which shall be readily 
and at once intelligible (a great fault) ; and it has the further fault 
of comprehending loo much, for before a boy could possibly obtain 
knowledge enough to niuke use of half the book, the other would 
have been thumbed to pieces, and the whole’worn out in the pro- 
cess. It contains, also, much which might have been left in the 
dictionary ; for what have boys to do with such terms as Polysyn- 
deton, Asyndeton and Parelcon, Diasyrmus, Syiiieciosis, Oxy- 
moron and Antanaclasis, and other such throat-choking and 
terth-breaking nugacities of hyper-grammatical and ultra-erudite 
absurdity ! , 

Wesley, who had a clear, strong, single sight, and w'cnt 'straight 
to the mark in everything, composed a Latin grammar for his 
school at Kingsw’ood, comprising the accidence with the sum and 
substance of the Propria ques maribv», Quee genus y As in pr absent i, 
Syntax, and Prosody, in somewhat less than two duodecimo 
sheets. Wesley did everything in haste, or he*would have done 
this better ; this, however, was more simple and compendious than 
any that had preceded it. The most curious that has ever appeared 
is entitled * A Critical Latin Gramm ar^ containing clear and dis- 
tinct 
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tinct rules for boys just initiated, and notes explanatory of almost 
every antiquity and obscurity in the language, for youth somewhat 
advanced in Latin learning.’ The author (a singular, simple- 
hearted, and very learned man, whose name has become deservedly 
great in his posterity) complained of the obscurity in old grammars, 
the want of philosophy in them, and the perplexity which was 
thus occasioned to the learner ; and to remedy this in part, he 
new'-named the tenses, calling them the present-imperfect, preter- 
imperfect, present-perfect, preter-perfect, future-imperfect, and 
future-perfect, and apologized for not arranging them in more 
appropriate i)rder — because, on this point, he thought it advisable 
to keep an agreement with other grammarj. ^ Antiquity,’ he said, 

^ pleads also for the present names of the cases, in opposition to 
reason, and prevails’ — wherefore he did not attempt to change 
them; nevertheless, he gave the, names by which reason and he 
would have had them called — if the still, small voice of reason and 
a country school-master might have hoped to be heard : these 
names were the prior case, the possessive, the attributive, the pos- 
terior — (no new case in schools, though it was not one in which his 
boys often found themselves, for he, God bless him ! w'as a good, 
easy man) — the interjective, and, — boni ! the quale-quare-quid- 
ditive case — a word for which Jeremy Bentham might have almost 
forgiven him his faith as a clergyman. 

But whatever simplification was made in th^ old grammar, the 
method of teaching ^ntinued, till our own days, to be what Pro- 
fessor Pillans calls mechanical lather than intellect/ial. Milton 
complained that w'e did ‘ amiss to spend seven or eight years in 
scraping together as much miserable Latin and Greek as might be 
learned otherwdse easily and delightfully in one year and he might 
have added — as is in one year forgotten by the greater number 
of those who have thus imperfectly acquired it. What was 
amiss in Milton’s time has not been amended. It is observed by 
Paley that, at our public schools, ‘ quick parts are cultivated, 
slow ones arc neglected.’ The remark wall hold good of all huge 
schools, and of the large majority jof smaller ones as well ; and 
the reason wherefore there should be this general failure — where- 
fore so very few are made scholars so as to retain in after life the 
scholarship which they have acquired in bo 3 hood — i^, that few are 
under the necessity of keeping up their knowledge of this kind, 
few have the opportunity of exercising it, and few er still the incli- 
nation. Of this, both boys and masters are, each in their station, 
sensible. The Insy, unless he is destin4f"for one of the learned 
professions, or has a disposition for learning, persuades himself 
that learning can be of no use to Inm ; that he has been sent to 
school because it is the custom, and because his father was there 

before 
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before him ; but that, as soon as he shall have left school, he may 
forget his Latin and Greek, as he very well knows his father has 
forgotten them, and as it is the custom to do. Thus the whole 
thick-head family, and a great proportion, also, of those with better 
wits, who are born to fine linen and the silver spoon, feel, think, 
speak, and act accordingly ; and thus, it should be added injustice 
to all parties, it is generally expected by their parents that they 
should act. The old pedagogues made it a matter of conscience 
to flog into their scholars all that could be flogged into them, 
because the success of those boys in after life was to depend upon 
their acquirements. But this motive for'scveiity ceased to exist 
as soon as the wealthy and well-born sent their sons to receive a 
learned education at scl^ol, instead of placing them as pages in 
tlie houses of the great. 1^110 motives for rigorous discipline were 
thus taken away by the same cause which imposed upon it a salu- 
tary and needful restraint ; and, masters then, acting according 
to the spirit of the times, bestowed their careful culture there 
alone where it was aptly and cheerfully received; contented them- 
selves towards the rest w'ith the perfunctory performance of the 
school routine, and so ^ let Gryll be Gryll/ 'Jims it hijs come 
to pass that our great schools have, in every generation, sent out a 
few sound scholars, while the many have been floated up from 
remove to remove, and form to form, as the locks were opened, 
till they have found ^heiiiselves as high in the school as it was in- 
tended they should go, widiout having made any exertion to gel 
there, and with what may truly be called a minimum of knowledge 
acquired on tlje way. 

But hence has arisen the great evil of great schools. The 
heart and mind can as little lie barren as the earth wheieon we 
move and have our being, and which, if it produce not herbs and 
fruit meet for the use of man, will be overrun with weeds and 
thorns. Muley Ismael, a personage of tyrannical celebiity in his day, 
always employed his troops in some active and useful work, when 
they w^ere not engaged in war, ‘to keep them,’ he said, ‘from 
being devoured by the worm of indolence.’ In the same s[)irit 
one of our Elizabethan poets delivered his wholesome advice. 
Eschew the idle vtiin, 

Flee, flee, from doing nouglit ! 

, For never was there idle brain 
But bred an idle thoiiglit. 

And in the scheme of tuition which Colet and his coadjutors 
digested, when they set ^rth their grammar, ‘ although, it was 
said, that the scholars ^>uld learn but little jfl once, it is not 
meant that when the master hath heard them awhile, he should 
let them alone, (for that were mere negligence for both parties,) 
VOL. XXXIX. NO. LXXVII. I but 
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but I would/ says the author of the epistle, ^ all their time they 
be in school, they should never be idle/ ^ The common naaxim,’ 
says Professor Pillans, ^ that idleness is the parent of mischief, 
is nowhere better exemplified than in a school; and the best 
receipt for correcting evil habits where they exist, and still more 
for preventing the growth of them, is to keep the mind perpe- 
tually, agreeably, and usefully employed/ 

This is one of the many just observations in the very sensible 
Letters upon the Principles of Elementary Teaching, by the late 
Hector of the High School of Edinburgh, who is now Professor 
of Humanity in that ifniversity. These letters are ^chiefly in 
reference to 4he Parochial Schools of Scotland/ The new system 
of education appears to have made little progress in those schools. 
When J3r. Bell put the Madras Report into the hands of his 
countrymen, some thirty years ago, he said to them, ^ Except you 
mend your scholastic discipline, •there will be no need for your 
going across the Tweed ; for the English children, many of whom 
were not at all taught before, are now learning their ABC 
sooner and better than yours ! ’ Professor Pillans proclaims 
aloud tJ his countrymen, that this waiuing has not been taken ; 
that those children are not taught to* understand what they 
read ; that the masters endeavour only ^0 give the pupil, ^ as 
speedily as possible, mechanical dtxlerilb in reading, without 
wasting time, or distracting his attention ivit)' the sense of what 
he reads;’ that ^ the old and invetera^"**hractice is to read the 
Bible straight forward from the Genesis;’ that if 

the master resolve to introduce a from f!ie scriptures, 

^ parents exclaim against the iiiiquity^^ . ing one part of God’s 
word better than another ;’ and thf. ^^^!cy deviate from this 
straightforward course, it is only ^ tc out some chapter of 

proper names by way of puzzle, or proof of skill and pro- 

ficiency, — the beginning of the tenll » cliaplrr of Nehemiah, one 
which contains a choice Hebrew ^^ropria quoi marihus, being 
very commonly chosen for this wise purpose/ 

In this part of his book the professor complains that the 
parochial teacher is, in many instances, worse paid ‘ than the 
hard-handed peasant who driven the plough, or breaks stones on 
the higfiway; but increase of salary,’ he says, ^ without security 
for increase of fitness, would only add to the number of schools, 
which might, with more propriety, be called slaughter-houses of 
intellect than places of public instruction.’ He advises, therefore, 
that some means should be devised by which the necessary in- 
crease of salary, mstead of being given in fixed sums, and to all 
indifferently, should be allocated in proportion^ corresponding, 
as nearly as possible, to the respective merits of the teachers. 

^If 
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‘ If the whole increase of emolument, then, is to be in the shape of 
addition to the fixed salary, is there not, I would ask, a chance, or 
rather, taking human nature in the gross, is there not a strong pro- 
bability of its operating as a sedative instead of a stimulant 1 There 
are many, very many teachers, on whom, I feel assured, it would act 
beneficially, in prompting to greater exertion. But it would be much 
too sanguine a calculation to expect that this result should be general, 
while there are whole claijses of schoolmasters, on whom such increase 
of fixed income would have just the opposite effect. There is one 
class, for example, and it is a reproach to the country it should be so 
numerous, who, being depressed beneath rtieir level in society by the 
force of circumstances, and not aware of the capabilities^ of their pro- 
fession, live under feelings embittered by disappointment. Giving up 
all hope, at last, of rising to a station which the liberal studies of their 
youth liad taught them to anticipate, they fall into a state of torpor and 
apathy, from which it is almost imj)ossible to rouse them. They are 
men of frugal habits, and liave few physical wants ; and, being sure 
of their salary, — and aware, too, that a certain proj)ortion of children 
will always frequent the parish school, l)e it ever so indifferently 
taught, — they abandon the. field of competition to a needier rival, and 
barter the difference of income between the fullest and tbiiAiest at- 
tendance, for the enjoyment of a careless and somnolent existence. 
All l)afl habits gain strcngtli by indulgence ; and none more certainly 
and rapidly than laziness : augmented salary, it is therefore to be 
feared, would iricre^e tlie comforts of such men, without adding to 
their actmtyand usefulness. There is another class of schoolmasters, 
with a greater flow of animal spirits, but with equal dislike of profes- 
sional labour, «r what they contemptuously and ignorantly call the. 
drudgery of teaching, who unite in their own persons two or more of 
the offices of x>receritor, session-clerk, taker-up of the militia and 
population lists, and, it may be, land-measurer and cattle-dealer ; and 
thus contrive to make up, along with their salary, an income of which 
the entire school- fees form but a small part, and the difference be- 
tween the extremes of attendance but a trifling item. Such men have 
a strong temptation to regard their primary duty in the liglit of a sub- 
ordinate concern, and to do just enough of it to fulfil the letter of the 
law, while they violate its spirit. To them a simple increase of salary 
will doubtless be moat grateful ; but it is not so clear that it will in- 
crease their efficiency in school. On the contrary, in this, as in the 
former class, it is far more likely to operate as a bounty on neglect of 
duty, than as a» excitement to the better discharge of it. 

‘ The answer to all such objections is, that these consequences can- 
not, at the worst, last above one generation : but I confess myself 
unable to see by what process schoolmasters are to become better 
teachers by being better paid, unless they have the same time a 
better professional education.' — Pillans, p. 102. 

The professor pronounces a high and well-deserved eiilogiuiu 
upon Mr. Wood, the Master of the Edinburgh Sessional Scliool, 

1 2 whose 
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whose manner of teaching, he says, steadily by him pursued, ' at 
a sacrifice of time and toil almost unexampled,^ * has produced, 
and is producing, an incalculable amount of private happiness 
and public good/ 

‘ Instead, then, of using printed grammars, Mr. Wood conveys all 
the grammatical knowledge intended by viva voce communication ; — 
always adhering strictly to his great principle of leading the child's 
understanding to gather knowledge for it sell, rather than compelling 
him to receive it from another, made up and ticketed, “ John strikes 
the table such a sentence being proposed to the child, he is invited 
and led by easy steps to discover that John and table denote a person 
and a thing ; •is told tliat these, and every other word that does so, 
are names ; and is taught to call them so ^^henever lie meets with 
them. He is then asked, wliat else there is in the sentence : and with 
a little assistance, he will find out, and express, — or, at all events, he 
will perfectly comprehend, and remember when you tell him, — that 
there is also the act of slrikiruj ; and whether “ John strikes the table,” 
or “ John cats tlie,ap2)]e," or “ John robs the nest," or John, or' any 
body else, does any thing whatsoever, there is still some act done or 
suffered, wliich binds or ties the names together, and without which 
there is^io sense worth imtting into words. The term denoting this 
act, being indispensable to any complete sentence, may be called, by 
way of eminence, the 2voril ; for we will not yet trouble the boy with 
verb, any more than with nourf, lest he forget, under cover of these 
new terms, all that he lias been told. Tliis will suJSce for a first lesson 
in grammar. ’ A second will direct his attention to such sentences as, 
“John eats a siveet ai)i)le,” or “ strikes a hard talde and by the 
like familiar questioning, tlie hoy will be brought acqiuiinted with a set 
of words that are added to names, to tell something more about them 
than their mere existence, that is, to express their qualities ; and these 
we shall for the present call adnames. After practising on this second 
lesson, and setting the boy to hunt names ^ words, and adnames, in his 
reading-book, we may proceed thus : “ When John had bought the 
cake, John cut the cake, and John gave a bit of the cake to John's 
brother. Every hoy Avill feel the clumsiness of this sentence, and, 
will, by tlichelpof ear and habit, alter it to, “ When John had bought 
the cake, he cut it, and gave a bit of it to his brother. * Fix his atten- 
tion on the words, he, it, his ; and he will already have a good notion 
of the nature and use of the forname : — pronoun will come in good 
time long afterwards. 

‘ A child trained and exercised in this way, is very soon prepared to 
understand and distinguish the remaining parts of speech : but if he 
should never go farther at school than these four parts of speech, 
and some notion he given in the same easy way of number, case, and 
gender, and of the times of the verb, he will have enough for the or- 
dinary purposes of the labouring classes, and a great deal more than 
nine out of ten acquire, of those who have been dragged through all 
the rules of declension, conjugation, and syntax, as they are given in 
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the ordinary grammars. He will have materials of thought, valuable 
in themselves, and prompting to more thought.' — Pillans^ p. 125-128. 

But the most important part of the professor's book is that 
wherein he speaks of the reformation in scholastic discipline^ 
which has been begun, and which he has the merit of having in- 
troduced into the High School at Edinburgh. 

‘ There is a spirit, however, abroad, which appears to me to leave it 
no longer doubtful, that — like other great truths whicli have long been 
making their way silently in the minds of men, and are only now be- 
ginning to affect the councils, and advance the prosperity of nations — 
the superiority of the intellectual method of teaching, w^ll be not only, 
ere long, universally ackjiowledged, but the practice it recommends as 
generally adopted. A revolution in school discipline is in progress, 
the tendency of wliic^li is, to substitute mental ac*tivity and agreeable 
excitement, in the place of the lagguor, weariness, and aversion to all 
things scholastic, Avhich have lutherto been the most striking features 
of our country schools. Those among the teach ej*s who have wisdom 
to discern tlie signs of the time, and to anticipate its slow results in 
their practice, are sure not only to rise in professional reputation, and 
liave the first chance of promotion, but to contril)ute towarc^fe raising 
the character and condition of their order. 

‘ It is fortunate, indeed, that, little as the doctrines I have been pro- 
pounding are yet understood or received, exam^des ran be produced, 
sufficiently numerous, and of long enough standing, to remove all 
doubt as to their practicability. I might appeal to wliat was done in 
the High School of Edinburgh, during my own rectorship, towards 
giving a taste find love for the business of scliool, by the simple expe- 
dient of cultivating the understanding somewhat more than the mere 
memory of words.’ — /^i7/rms, pp. I t, 15. * 

His first principle, ^ that a child on being taught to read should 
be taught at the same time to understand what he reads/ belongs 
exclusively to primary schools ; his second and third, to schools 
of every description.; the second is, ‘ that corporal punisliincnt 
is not be resorted to till every other method of correction has 
failed,' or as he says he ought, perhaps, more broadly to have 
stated, because it is his decided opinion, ‘ that corporal punish- 
ment should never be used in schools,' — m^ver admitted but as 
a corrective of moral delinquencies. The third and last prin- 
ciple which he lays down, is ‘ that the office and duty of a public 
teacher is so to arrange the business of his school, and the distri- 
bution of his time, that no child shall be idle.' 

‘ The problem whicli the schoolmaster has to solv^ is, so to employ a 
given time with any number of pupils, that none shall be idly or un- 
profitably employed, during the smallest portion of that time. J he 
solving of this problem, unattainable as it may appear to many, will 
be admitted by all to be desirable. None "will deny that it is well to 
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aim at it ; and that the schoolmaster is to be preferred who makes the 
nearest approximation to the solution. Now, I have no hesitation in 
declaring, that by far the most effectual, I should rather say, the only 
way in which this can be done, is by employing the monitoriol method^ 
or, as it is sometimes called, the method of mutual instruction, (I'en- 
seignement mutuel.) Without entering into the question about prio- 
rity of invention, and superior excellence, once so warmly agitated 
between the partisans of Bell and Lancaster* it is enough for my pur- 
pose to state, that the characteristic feature of the monitorial system, 
is the employment of the scholars to teach one another. It is not 
meant, of course, that the^ ignorant are to instruct the ignorant, but 
that those. o£ superior talent and acquirement should be employed, 
under the direction of the master himself, to superintend the less ad- 
vanced, and bring them up to the point which they themselves have 
reached. These monitors, selected by the master (as it his interei^t 
they should be) from the best scholars and fittest to be teachers, are 
made the channels of communication, so to speak, between him and 
his pupils ; and thi^, to follow out the metaphor, instead of one great 
and almost overwhelming current being directed, at long intervals, on 
a limited portion of the soil, while the rest is left dry, it is conveyed 
and circiilated in smaller, but more fertilizing streams, numerous 
enough to keep the entire surface at all times in the most wholesome 
and productive state. By the simple contrivance of training the 
ablest boys to communicate instruction, in the way required, to certain 
portions of the rest, over whom they are apjpointef* inspectors, and for 
whose improvement they are responsible, the master, as it were, mul- 
tiplies himself. He obtains, in this way, a set of assistant teachers, 
who, being of his own training and entirely under his o^ntrol, are far 
more efficient than any he could hire ; and with this difference also in 
favour of the plan — an important one where economy is so much to 
be studied — that he makes the aid, which, in the case of hired assist- 
ants, he must pay for, itself a reward and distinction to deserving 
pupils, and consequently a spur to emulation and generous ambition. 

‘ While, however, I put forward economy as one of the advantages 
of this method, I must protest against a notion very generally enter- 
tained, even ])y the friends of monitorial discipline in Scotland, that 
its cheapness is its only, or at least its greatest, recommendation ; 
that it is, in truth, no more than an imperfect substitute for a superior 
method, to be resorted to — and for nothing beyond elementary instruc- 
tion — only in the case of those children whose parents can afford no 
other. On the contrary, I maintain that the applying the superior 
knowledge of the abler and more advanced pupils to the instructing of 
the rest, which is the vital principle of the monitorial system, is a 
Letter method as well as a cheaper ; that it developes, in its applicatioi^ 
to the minds of the young, new principles of action, and new motives 
to exertion, peculiarly adapted to operate upon them ; that it infuses 
fresh life and spirit into the business of learning, — banishing languor 
and listlessness, and substituting cheerful labour and love of study 
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for weariness and an unnatural dislike of instruction ; and lastly, that 
it is equally applicable to small schools as to large, and to many of the 
highest branches of education as to the lowest.' — PillanSy pp. 41 — 44 . 

‘ I might illustrate and confirm these ^dews, by referring to tlie 
evidence I had of their correctness, in teaching Greek, the higher 
branches of the Latin classics, and ancient geography, in the High 
School of Edinburgh, foreign though such details be to your usual 
avocations, it might not be without interest to you, to trace the succes- 
sive steps by which I felt my way in the application of the monitorial 
arrangements, till tliey led, among other ag;reeable results, to the total 
abolition of corporal punishments for the last seven or eight years of 
my rectorship ; the average number of pupils being, thfoughout that 
time, not less than 22 . 5 , «ill taught without any assistance but that of 
my own monitors, and all at a time of life when boys are generally, but 
very unjustly, supposed to be most unmanageable.’ — Pillans^ pp. 47 , 48 . 

The professor has excited no* small degree of hostility against 
himself, among his own counlrymen, by the exposure wliich he 
has made of the unskiirul mode of teaching •in their })arochial 
schools ; they have suspected that there is a snake in the grass ; 
and certainly there is (to say the least) a reprehensible inoautioiis- 
iiess in the Letter which he has printed from one of his disciples, 
who tells him he is hxqyjiy to say, that in the school under his 
care both the Proverbs and the New Testament have been dis- 
continued as regiUar school-books. Tiie })rofessor Jias oiir cor- 
dial agreement in the principles which he lays down as iJjc 
foundation of all good teaching, though we do not consider it so 
necessary, as^ie appears to do, that the teachers should begin by 
questioning children concerning their five senses, and leading 
them, ‘ in the very threshold of education, to apprehend the 
nature and use of those oigaiis of sense by which the materials of 
all knowledge are acquired.' Jiiit, though entirely according 
with him in his opinion as to the manner in which education 
ought to be conducted, and in the maxim, that the first books 
which are put into the liands of children should be adapted to 
their capacity ; — though we perceive, as clearly as he can do, 
liow preposterous it is to make a. child read over, in Nehemialj’s 
list, the names of tliose Jews who signed the covenant, — we must, 
nevertheless, say, — and it is our duty to say, — that it is* neither 
wise, nor fitting, nor seemly in a Protestant school, — nor con- 
sistent with the principles upon which such schools were esta- 
blished, and are {we trust in God !) to be maintained, that the 
New Testament should be discontinued as a school-book. 

But let this pass : the expression we will iTelieve was merely 
incautious, used hastily by one, who in the ardour of his zeal for 
intellectual education, had for the moment ceased to bear in mind, 
that education, to be what it ought, must be religious also. A 
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N orth Briton who, in the early part of the last century, {published 
some ^ Proposals for the Reformation of Schools and Universities, 
in order to the better cducatioii of youth,’ has said that ^ all 
along, from their first going to school, till they leave the university, 
the students ought carefully to be taught and instructed in the 
principles of religion ; nothing being more certain than that, 
where there is not a w^ell-directed conscience, men are rather 
the worse than the better for being learned in any science.’ — It is 
a weighty and a wise remark. The professor was so likely to 
excite hostility, that he ^should have carefully avoided anything 
which mighW even seem to place his opponents in the right. He 
has a good cause, and he is able to maintain it. But he might 
have maintained it quite as well, and with more satisfaction to 
himself, if he had been more ingenuous, and given honour where 
honour is due. He has not remoinbered Pindar’s words, — 
Evpovro^ K^yov. — Olymp. xiii. 24. 

‘ These principles/ says the Professor, ‘ appear to me so much in 
the nature of axioms on postulates too obvious not to be taken for 
granted c.n all discussions on practical teaching, tliat in proceeding to 
state and illustrate them, 1 run some risk of incurring the charge of 
dealing in palpable truisms. My apology is, that I have found them, 
almost universally, either unknown and never thouglit of, or disputed 
and misunderstood, and at all events, disregarded ip the actual business 
of teaching.* — p. 7. 

Twice in tlie book Professor Pillans mentions the name of Dr. 
Bell ; — once in a passage which has already been*’ quoted ; the 
second time is where, in eulogizing Mr. Wood, he ‘ will not stop 
to inquire how far we are to regard him as the inventor of a new 
method, or only as the improver of a practice previously intro- 
duced into the schools of Dr. Bell.’ How happens it that in 
these letters there should be no other notice of that name ? — How 
happens it that the Madras system should never in a single 
instance be mentioned, nor otherwise alluded to than in these 
passages 1 — that system which was recommended by its inventor 
in 1797, ‘ not only to charity and free schools, but to the gene- 
rality of public schools and academies — that system, begun and 
perfecte’d in the Male Asylum, at Madras, the official and authen- 
ticated aepunt of which was published, in order Uhat further and 
similar trials might be made, and the success in every instance 
ascertained by experience — that system in which every prin- 
ciple upon which Professor Pillans proceeded, when he reformed 
the High School* at Edinbugh, is explicitly laid down ? The 
professor says, ^ We cannot too soon revert to ihkt agreeable and 
philosophical notion of a school which the ancient Romans seem 
to have had when they named it hadus Literarius,^ How could 
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Professor Pillans have penned that sentence without remember- 
ing that Dr. Bel! had reverted to this ^ agreeable and philosophical 
notion of a'school/ and had in consequence given the title of 
Ludus Literarius to that volume of his Elements of Tuition 
which relates to classical schools ? The Rector Emeritus of the 
Edinburgh High School may have cause to say with the Latin 
Father, — ^ Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixissent for everything 
which he has said upon the principles of Elementary Teaching, 
had been said before him ; eveiy thing which he has done in car- 
rying those principles into practice, had been done before him. 
Let us render to him the justice which he has not rendered to 
another ; — he has saij it well, — excellently well ; and we verily 
believe, that what he did was, in like manner, excellently w^cll 
done"; and w^e recommend his book heartily and earnestly to 
his countrymen, as being well ejititled to their most serious consi- 
deration. But all has been said and done before. The system 
upon wdiich he proceeded had been laid down .as a system by Dr. 
Bell, and step by step thoroughly explained •, the principles which 
he inculcates, had been liy Dr. Bell inculcated as principles ; and 
though the professor says he had found them ' almost universally 
cither unknown and never thought of, or disputed and nnsunder- 
stood, and at all events disregarded in the actual business of 
teaching,’ they w^re, nevertheless, when he wrote these Letters, 
so far known, so fur thought of, so far understood, and so far 
regarded, as to be the system and principles upon which all 
the national ichools in liiiglaiid — some thousand in number — were 
established and conducted, as w'cll as all those other schools in 
which the same system prevails, and to which that system has 
given birth, though the name of an impudent pretender is in them 
attached to it. 

N or was the system confined to English schools at the time 
when Professor Pillans perceived its utility, and introduced it at 
Edinburgh with such sound judgment and deserved success : — 

‘I must add/ says Dr. Bell, in his L^idus Literarius^ ‘Aprils, 
1815 , as this sheet is going to press, that I have this day attended 
the annual examination of the Charter-House School, in the presence 
of Dr. Fisher, Master of the Charter-House, &c. &c. &c., by’the chap- 
lains of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury ; that the three 
upper forms, tauglit, as well as the rest of the school by monitors, 
w^’ere examined in the higher Greek and Roman classics ,* and that 
every member of these classes proved himself fully master of every 
,book which he had read. The examination alti)gether w^as in the 
highest degree satisfactory to the examiners, and most gratifying to 
my feelings.’ 

How is it, then, that in these Letters upon the Principles of 
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Elehientary Education, wherein the professor contends against 
old authorities, he has not availed himself of the modern autho-^ 
rities in his favour, and of the recent precedents which might so 
pow^erfull)^ avail liiin in his meritoiious endeavours for the removal 
of existing prejudices ? He is too just to detract from the merits 
of another : why has he not been generous enough to acknow- 
ledge them ? Wherefore this altiim silentium as to the origin of the 
system — the source from which he derived it — the individual to 
whom this country and the w-orld are indebted for it, and to 
whom also he individually is beholden for the success which has 
attended his own endeavours — the good which he has had the 
happiness to effect by them — the honou^ which has rewarded 
them — and more gratifying than all honours, the gratitude which 
he knows that he has deserved by tliem ? There are persons 
whom this significant silence may gratify ; but the professor might 
have called to his remembrance what Tacitus tells us of Jimia’s 
funeral, when thos^ of her deceased ancestors, whose effigies were 
not carried in the procession, were, for that cause more than all 
the others, brought to the minds of the spectators. 

There^is no enmity, no rivalry, no ill will between the two esta- 
blished churches of Great 13ritain. Time and God’s blessing upon 
both have healed the old wounds, iloth are Protestant, both tolerant, 
and the ministers of both are fellow^-labourers in the ministry of love. 
Professor Pillans urges his countryinen to lefoiin their parochial 
schools, and by such reformation render them more ellicieut. His 
exhortations would not have come with less Aveight had he repre- 
sented that the system which he advises them to atlopt has 
received the authentic sanction of the Clmrch of England, and 
that, under the highest auspices of that church, a National Society 
has been formed for extending it, as the best means for training 
up the rising generation, so as to make good men, good subjects, 
and good Christians. Nothing could be more likely to overcome 
the distrust which is not unreasonably entertained by a sober 
people when any great alteration in established usages is proposed, 
tlian the proof which would be thus offered them that they aie 
only called upon to adopt better means for effecting Avhat is already 
their object, — for to this end the parochial schools were instituted. 
Professor Pillans should have referred his coiintr3imen to Dr. 
Bell’s Manual for the details of the new system of education, as 
practised in the schools of the National Society, without any of the 
mummeries wEich have been added to it by quacks and pretenders, 
for the sake of disguising its origin. The amiable Mr. Wood has 
not improved upon it by introduciijg the game of cKimbo; and the 
Kector Emeritus has fallen short of it, since the law, that every boy 
should find his own level at every step of his progress, has never 
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yet been acted'upoii in the High School. It is the great defect of 
that seminary, and of all those throughout Scotland formed on its 
plan, that the boys take places in their own form only, and rise 
Irom form to form in a body, instead of individually, each as soon 
as he is prepared for the advance. Mutual instruction, or what 
the Professor calls the monitorial system, is the principle of the 
New System, — this, and that whatever is learnt be learnt tho- 
roughly, are its fundamental laws; and this principle, and these 
laws, are applicable to schools of every kind. The Scottish 
nation may with a proud, but proper salisfaction, partake of its 
extended benefits, because the honour of the discovery is their 
own; for, as we are indebted to Scotland, in the person of 
James Watt, for the steam-engine, so are we in that of Dr. Bell, 
for an engine not less powerful in the moral and intellectual 
world. 

The general application of this system to classical schools, is 
the great step which is now desiderated in education ; and the 
proposed establishment of the King’s College in the metropolis, 
of which a school, it has been judiciously determined, is to form a 
part, affords a most advantageous opportunity for its introBuclioi]. 
It is a system which effects, certainly and by gentle means, the 
end which the old system has very generally failed of effecting, 
even when the most rigorous means were used. Colet and Lily, 
and their coadjutors, when they composed thc*ir grammar, admitted 
(as has already been shown) and recommended almost every maxim 
of the new s^iool. They perceived, also, that in no other way 
can a boy so much improve himself, as by instructing others; this 
is Lily’s own saying, 

Qui docct indorfos, lied inchdissinufs cs^vf, 

Ipse hrevi rcliqiiis doctior esse queaf. 

But they thought only of using it as an auxiliary practice, advising 
boys readily to ask such aid, and readily to grant it : 

Qui duldtatj qui scepc rogat, mea dicta tcnchii; 

^ Is qui nil dubitatj nil capit inde honi, 

— socios, quoUrs le cunque i^ogahunt^ 

Instruct ct ignaros ad mea voia tralir. 

Failing thus discover that a school might be conducted with 
unerring certainty, how^ever great its numbers, by tlic moving 
principle of mutual instruction, they left their scheme imperfect. 

A few boys in every generation, who were rendered diligent by 
their own love of learning, or by the sense of cUity, became good 
scholars; and, in former times,^some learning was unmercifully 
flogged into a few more; though,* where one idler was reformed by 
severity and terror, ten, with better inclinations and slower capa- 
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city, were stupified, or incurably disgusted; but the great majo- 
rity acquired no more Greek and Latin in the course of ten years' 
schoiSiii^, than they lost as soon as they entered upon the business 
of life,— often, indeed, upon the intermediate stage. For the 
Universities admitted them, no matter how ignorant they might be ; 
and, till within the present generation, dismissed them as ignorant, 
at the end of the regular term, as they came — the little which was 
learnt at school being, in those days, commonly unlearnt at col- 
lege. Some of those persons, by whom the great improvement 
which has, in this respectf taken place at Oxford, was brought about, 
are yet living to witness the success, and enjoy the well-merited re- 
ward of their exertions. -A further improvement has been proposed, 
which, if it be effected, (as w^e trust it w'ilf,) must, in its immediate 
consequences, influence the schools. It is proposed that young nien, 
before they are admitted at college, should undergo a public exami- 
nation, whereby it may be ascertained whether or nofsHhey come pro- 
perly prepared frqjn school. Hie private examination at the different 
colleges cannot answ er this purpose ; for, if this vferq in every 
instance more than perfunctory, it could hardly be that the stan- 
dard of*proficiency should be the same in all; and more than per- 
functory it cannot be expected to be, where personal solicitation 
must so often be employed, and personal considerations, and per- 
sonal feelings, must in so many cases unavoidably interfere. The 
proposed measure would relieve the tutors, and heads of houses, 
from the painful alternative in which they are now too often placed, 
of admitting young men who are evidently not qualifled by their 
attainments, or rejecting them for insufficiency ; and it would carry 
some degree of amendment into the stationary colleges wdiich still 
disparage the University. But, in the public and other great 
schools, the effect of such a measure w ould immediately be felt ; 
efficient instruction would be indispensable there, as soon as it was 
understood that without it no youth could be admitted at college; 
to produce this they cannot have recourse to the old Busbeian, 
Udalian, and Coletine system of severity; they cannot, if they 
would, and they would not if it were in their power, which, in 'ihc 
present state of public opinion, it is not, and which it never ought 
to be. They must, tlierefore, resort to the new system ; and 
together wdth the idleness that now prevails, they will go far toward 
getting rid of the mischief and the tyranny which are practised 
there, the latter being a great, and crying, and abominable evil. 

‘ The noble impulse of Christian charity in the founding of grammar 
schools,’ says Dr. Knight,* ‘ w^as one of the providential ways and means 
for bringing about the blessed Reformation; and it is, therefore, ob- 
servable that, within thirty years before it, there were more grammar 
* Life of Dr. John Colet, p. 90. - 
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schools erected and endowed in England, than had been in those hun- 
dred years preceding. And after the Reformation was established, the 
piety and charity of Protestants ran so fast in this channel, that, ^n the 
next age, there wanted rather a regulation of grammar scheM^han 
an increase of them!* • ^ " 

In the present age, colleges are wanting; and no sooner has the 
want been felt and acknowledged (which it was when peace was 
concluded) than measufes have been taken for supplying it* 
Cambridge, where the means of accommodation were more con- 
fined than at Oxford, has nearly doubled its buildings during tlie 
last ten years. But no enlargement of the existing Universities 
can possibly keep pace with the increase of population at its pre- 
sent rate, and with the more than proportionate increase of edu- 
cated persons. A tliird University is wanted ; and the project of 
establishing one in London was brought forward by Mr. Camp- 
bell, the poet; to that gentleman the merit of the project is 
unquestion^lf'"4uc> the demerit of the scheme, which has been 
engrafted dnjt, ||ffit where it may. • 

Some ^Kenie of this kind was thought of in the days of the 
Protectorsfte ; but the better project of founding a coyege at 
Durham failed, and this was not attempted; the times were too 
unsettled, and it was certainly considered, in tliut age, that young 
men might willi less danger be brought together, for the purpose 
of pursuing their serious studies, anywhere than in a corrupted 
metropolis. Randolph expresses this opinion in his jNIuses’ Look- 
ing Glass. 

. ‘ 1 will straightway build 

A free- school liere in London — a free school 
For the education of young gentlemen, 

To study liovv to drink and take tobacco, 

To swear, to roar, to dice, to drab, to quarrel. 

’Twill be the great gymnasium of the realm, 

The Phrontisterium of Great Britany ; 

And for their better study, I will furnish them 
With a large library of draper’s books. 

• — Twill put down Bodley and the Vatican.’ 

But even at that time the schools of law were necessarily in 
London, because the courts were there ; and for a similaf reason 
the schools of# medicine must ever be where the students may at 
all times have opportunity of seeing, in all stages, the bodily evils 
which flesh is heir to. Now also, in addition to the students for 
these professions, there are young men far exceeding in number 
the aggregate of both, who, either by birth or by their vocation, 
are already domesticated in London, and for whom opportunities 
of collegiate instruction ought to be provided. The metropolis. 
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it should be remembered, comprises, at thfe time^ about a thir- 
teenth of the whole population of this island ; and frightful as 
the of wickedness and miserable destitution which it in- 
rliiJI Uj rnny well appear to every thoughtful and religious mind, 
it is certain that the proportion of persons who desire instruction, 
and whose circumstances may allow them to seek after the higher 
kind of instruction which colleges are ^intended to bestow, is 
greater there than upon the general average of the nation. 

Let us not be afraid of over-educating the people ; there is no 
possibility of educating, them too much if they are educated 
rightly. If the foundation is properly laid^ in religious principles, 
it is then •as*impossible that a man, whatever may be his condition 
in life, can be too learned and too wise, ^ it is for him to be too 
healthy, too active, and too strong. In proportion as he acquires 
a love of knowledge, will he cease to be attracted by meaner 
things ; in proportion as he attaihs wdsdom, will he be more ^ully 
sensible of his duties toward God and man, and better disposed, 
and, under certain circumstances, better able to perform them, if 
he has been instructed in them duly, and betiripfii; That a little 
learning is a dangerous thing, is indeed an old truth, which has 
acquired a new and fearful importance in these days ; but a little 
learning every one will and must have, and the only way of avert- 
ing the danger is, by providing them with all facilities for ac- 
quiring more. Why is it that self-taught n'lOn are generally so 
presumptuous, but because they have not learnt enough to know 
how little they have learnt, and how much there is^ of which they 
are ignorant ? ^ C'est la profonde ignorance/ says I^a Ilruyere, 

^ qui insjytre le (on dogmatique. Celui qni ne salt ricn emit en~ 
seigner aux autres ce qu’il vient d'apprendre lui-meme : celui qui 
sail beaucoitp, ponse a peine quo ce tpCil dit qyaisse Otre ignore, 
et parle plus indifferemment.^ But it is as possible to raise 
the standard of knowledge in a community, as it is to raise the 
standard of comforts, and there is not the same danger in raising 
it ; for in the one case uneasy desires and habits of imprudent 
expenditure may be produced, but with the other the means, of 
enjoyment are imparted, and that enjoyment is the only one in 
the indulgence of which there can be no excess, and from which 
no evil can arise. 

This point will not be contested*. Neither is it a question of 

dispute 

* We have no wish to unsay anything of what we ventured to put forth on the sub- 
ject of the Mechanical Institutes, when they were in their infancy; nor have we at 
present anything to add. But we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of calling atten- 
tion to a little tract which, published in a remote and obscure village, might not other- 
wise; notwithstanding all its merits, come under the observation of many of our readers. 
We allude to the ‘ Third Report of the Mechanics’ Institute of Dunbar:’ this includes, 
among other things, an Address lately delivered by the President and Patron of the 

Association 
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dispute whether tlie metropolis is die most convenient place that 
could be chosen in which to establish a third university.^ The 
Colleges erected and to be erected in London, cannot the 
effect of rendering such an institution less w^anted in the iHPh of 
England neither could the foundation of one in the north lessen 
the necessity for these colleges in London, where the circumstances 
of the age require them. If the metropolis be, as certainly it is^ 
the most unfitting place to which young men could be brought for 
collegiate education, who should be under no other restraint than 
the litde which any collegiate discipline, Qonsisteiit with the usages 
and spirit and feelings of this nation, can apply, it is as certainly 
the fittest place in which those who are already domestlcafled there 
can receive the educaticAi which it is now proposed to offer them, 
— the only place in which the greater number of them can receive 
it, and the most convenient for all, all things considered. 

Mr. Campbell launched his project just when the tide which 
there is in the aff airs of men, served forffoating it, and bearing it 
out successfully. Great credit is due to him, and will be given to 
him, for the beoeiicial design, the good which it has produced, 
and which it fe" likely to produce. But it would have indicated 
more knowledge in the founders of the Gow^cr-street College, if 
they had given it any name rather than that of the London Uni- 
versity, an appeli^ation not less inappropriate than it is arrogant. 
They might have Ifarnt what a university is from a very learned 
writer, to whose authority, on the score of his opinions, the most 
liberal of the liberals would not demur, and to whose thorough 
benevolence — ftt us be permitted to say — we bear a willing, a 
rcspectfid, and a friendly testimony. Mr. Dy(‘r, in his ‘ Disserta- 
tion upon the Privileges of Cambridge,^ has shown that ^ schools 
and univ(nsities are different institutions,' and that the difference 
lies in these particulars : — 

‘ Any one may raise or found a school ; and this, according to the suc- 
cess of the teacher, and number of scholars, may flourish or fade 
away, so that the school may die witli the master, or liis learning may, 
according to circumstances, travel with him from one place to anotlier. 

A university, on the other hand, besides being a gctwral'j studium, in 
reference to literature, as Dr. Caius explains it, has its settled eiidow- 

Association, Captain Basil Hall, R.N., which appears to us to he wortli all that has as 
yet been printed in relation to the purposes and prospects of these institutions. Were 
they so forlunale, in (general, as to find such prcsideiils, lliere would indeed he little 
reason for contemplating their spread with any feelings but those of unmixed satisfaction. 

• Perhaps some of our readers may not know that a munificent lady in Yorkshire has 
recently offered to subscribe r)(),000/ towMi-ds the endowment of^n university in that 
county, and that a Noble Earl has professed his willingness to give a similar benefaction 
These princely examples will no doubt be foll(j,\ved ere long, and the scheme completed 
— though we have some doubts whether the site of the new university for the north would 
be best selected in Yorkshire. 
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znent$| ita puMic laws, its distinct officers,, and established magistrates, 
its regular degrees and privileges, its permanent rector, or chan- 
Qello^l combining, among us, together various smaller corporations, 
or CMHii, in one larger t corporation, and all (dropping now the 
papafffmms) under the sanction of the royal authority.’ ‘ Univer- 
sities are what Sir Edward Coke calls all corporate societies in general, 

‘‘ creatures of the croton^** by which he means what Portescue intends 
by a politico -regal king, such as is owned by the common law of 
England.’ 

And Hobbes’s definition of these peculiar institutions, Universities, 
is, that they are * schoofe for the sciences in general, ancf espe- 
cially for^diyinity.’ There was therefore a curious and threefold 
impropriety in assuming the title of University for a .vmgfe college, 
which the crown had not created, and frorn which the science of 
divinity was specially to be excluded 1 Any set of men might 
as well affect to constitute themselves a corporation in an un- 
chartered town, as these persons to set up a University \ 

^ Words,’ however, us one of our wisest autliors lias, remarked, 

^ govern the generality of the world, who seldoni go so deep as to 
look into things ; and impostors well know how likely their cause 
is to si/cceed if their terms are but once admitted.’ It cannot be 
necessary to declare that, in applying this apt quotation, no appli- 
cation of an offensive term is intended. The persons by whom 
the scheme of the Gower-street college was dige.^Ued put forth no 
false colours for their design. That the scfienic, as originally 
framed, would have tended to loosen and dissolve the ties by which 

This just distinction is made by M. Crevicr, in bis Htstoire *Ue I* Universite dc 
Paris. 

t Sir William Buck, according to Mr. Dyer (Dissertation on the Privileges, &c., 
voJ. i., p.382,) 'lias claimed tlic title of University for the city of London, so describing 
it after divers ancient writers, and not figuratively, hut literally and in full force. Out- 
four inns of court, with the lesser intis appcrUitiing to the Court of Chancery, he de- 
signates as colleges, in the former of which lectures were delivered and degrees con- 
ferred. Gresham College, too, no less than other more ancient schools and foundations, 
he calls, in like manner, colleges, tlieir conformity to colleges in discipline and rules 
being more apparent forinei ly than now, for seeing,” to use the writer’s ow n v\ ords, “ that 
not only tliose arts which are called liberal, but also all, or the most part of all, other 
arts and sciences, proper and fit for ingenious and liberal persons, were and are in this 
city, professed, taught, and studied,” he thought the city of London (though its seVeral 
colleges had not the common bond of a chancellor) was justly entitled to the name 
of a university, cum privilegio regis,^ And this Mr, D)er thinks * agreeable to English 
principles.’ Certain, however, it is, that the city of London has never assumed this 
title, and, probably, for these plain reasons: that the inns and collt^es are not united in 
one corporation : that although degrees arc conferred there in law, they are not in di- 
vinity, the study for which universities were specially endowed ; and tliat although the 
royal sanction lias been granted to each separate e^tablishmeQt, \i has not been granted 
io the^ collectively as constituting altogether an university. The assumption, therefore, 
of this title for the Glower-street College is as egregiously improper as it is presump- 
tuous. Mr. O’Connell has just as much right to institute an Oj;der of Knighthood, as 
this Council to erect a University: the on^ is not more an assumption of sovereignty 
than the other. 
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men are attaclied id tile constitution of these kingdoitls, Wektiow; 
and that it was intended so to do, we believe ; but no impasition 
was practised or attempted — there was no hypocrisy in' thejij^ers 
and managers of the design. ^ John Wilkes was no itn^HI' ’ — 
neither were they. Many of them thought the end at whioi they 
aimed meritorious ; they whose intentions were most malignified 
could put forth an immediate good as their motive, and, by tl^ 
prospect of that good, many were influenced who had notbii^ 
further in view. These latter persons belong to the great class 
who ate led by w^ords : all that glitters gold with them, and 
whatever is called liberal, passes for liberality. It is a good thing 
to provide opportunities of liberal instruction for tlie youth of the 
metropolis, who would €iot otherwise be enabled to obtain it: the 
more facilities the better. But if religious instruction be not 
included in the course of such an education, it is a grievous defect 
— a culpable omission ; and if k be avowedly and systematically 
excluded, then, indeed, none but they who are hostile to all religion, 
or indifl'er^t to any of its forms, can fail to perceive that the con- 
sequences of such ail exclusion must be injurious, and that the in- 
tention was evil. i 

This subject has been treated with great ability in the Letter to 
Mr. Peel, by the writer who calls himself Christianas : — 

‘ Professors be appointed on every other branch of useful 

knowledge ; lectured are to be given in all the sciences, in Greek and 
Roman literature, in moral and political philosophy, in jurisprudence, 
in medicine, in history ancient and modern ; in every subject which 
commonly fornfc a part of general or professional education ; hue the 
topic of revealed religion is studiously, absolutely, and avowedly 
omitted. I think it right, in order to avoid even the appearance of 
misrepresentation, to state thus early, that the founders of the insti- 
tution explain in their prospectus the reasons of this omission. They 
explain that it arises, not from choice, but from necessity ; not from 
indifference to the importance of the subject, but from the inability to 
devLse any plan, by which instruction in religion can be made con- 
sistent with the admission of persons of all religious persuasions to the 
advantages of the institution ; and they expect that all neces'^ary in- 
struction in religion will be supidied by the parents or guardians of 
the young men who are placed there as students. This part of their 
statement I propose shortly to consider a little more at large. At 
present, I merdy mention the foci, that in this institution, destined to 
be a great national institution, and bearing the imposing name of the; 
Jbondon University, Christianity zs entirely omitted ; no instructions 
are to be given on its evidences or its doctrines, no religious services 
are to be perfomed within its walls. In fact, it woflld appear that the 
Bible is to be as much an unknow/i book, and the Christian religion 
an unknown subject, within the precincts of the University of London, 
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as would be the case in an university founded at modern Constant 
tinople, or as would have been the case in one established at ancient 
ilom©.’ — ^pp. 5 , 6 . 

‘ Hitherto our nation has borne the character of a religious and a 
moral nation. However we may have had, and may stUl have, to 
deplore individual instances of departure from religious principles and 
practices, yet we have lived as a Christian people ; our laws are founded 
on Christianity, our youth have been bred ii\ Christian principles. In 
our legislature, in all our great public institutions, in] all our forms 
and modes of life, we have hitherto paid attention to the decencies of 
religion, we have shown that we feel the weight of Christian obligation. 
Why then is this ill-omened separation now, for the first tune, to take 
place ? Why, for the first time since we became a Christian nation, 
are we called upon to witness an attempt to oondijct systematically the 
education of our youth, on the principle of the entire omission of aU 
instruction in that holy religion which we publicly profess. 

‘ It surely will not be pretended that tlie case of the College of 
Surgeons, or of any of the institutions which have been formed for 
lecturing on chemistry, electricity, geology, and other similar subjects, 
is analogous to the case before us. In these instances no pretension 
is made to conduct the education of youth on a general system ; it is 
merely intended to supply advantageous instruction for particular pro- 
fessions, and to afford to those who may have a desire and t^e for 
improvement in useful knowledge, means of information on some par- 
ticular branches. In the instance of the London. T.^iiversity, on the 
other hand, the name of an university is assumed.^' By tliis very name, 
in the common and known acceptation of it, pretension is made to 
educate youth generally, to form tlieir minds to all useful arid valuable 
knowledge ; and still one branch is omitted, the most Useful, the most 
valuable, the most important of all ; that which ought to be the first 
tliought of, the most dwelt upon, the last neglected. If no pretension 
had been held fortli of affording a system of general education ; if the 
institution had been termed, not an university, but simply a college 
for lectures ou particular branches of learning, as classical literature, 
chemistry, or mathematical science, the omission of theology would not 
have been noticed in the same degree, and the objection now urged 
would have had small foundation. It is to the exclusion from a system 
of education, of that which is the most important part of all education, 
and which ought to be made the ground-work of the whole, that the 
objection applies ; and applies, as I must contend, with a force and 
weight which ought to be generally felt. 

‘ But, in the next place, independently of the novelty of this feature 
in the New London University, no considerate person can doubt that 
the tendency of this very important omission will be, if the Institution 
should grow to the magnitude and influence which are contemplated 
by the projectors^ to lead to a general laxity of religious principles, 
and indifference to Christian duties. The reasons "(whether valid or 
not) given for the omission of theology from the topics of instruction, 

would 
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would be known only to a few ; but the fact itself would be borne 
u|^n the surface, would be obvious to every eye, and exhibited in the 
daily practice.'— pp. 8 — 10. 

These excellent remarks are abundantly justified by that state- 
ment on the part of the council of the — so by tliem called — London 
University, which called forth the animadversion 

‘ It is a fundamental principle of the University of London,' says the 
statement, ‘ that it shall be open to persons of all religious denomina- 
tions; audit was manifestly impossible to provide a course of profes- 
sional education for the ministers of religion of those congregations 
who do not belong to the established church. It was equally impossible 
to institute any theological lectures for the instruction oT lay students 
of different religious pei^uasions, which would not have been liable to 
grave objections ; still less was it practicable to introduce any religious 
observances that could be generally complied with. The religious 
education of the pupils, thercfoi^, ^vill be left to domestic superin- 
tendence— being the same provision which at present exists for that 
important object, in all cases except those of liiider- graduates at 
Oxford and Cambridge, during their residence in college. The council 
had many long and anxious deliberations upon this subject, Avhich they 
felt to he of paramount importance : but they found it impossible to 
unite the principles of free admission to persons of all religious deno- 
minations, with any plan of theological instruction, or any form of 
religious discipJiji^ and they were thus compelled by necessity to 
leave this great ana primary olqect of education, which tjioy deem far 
too important for compromise, to the direction and superintendence 
of the natural guardians of the pupils.' 

‘ Thus,' says Christiamis, ‘ by their own admission, wliile the founders 
of this institution establish a university for the systematic education of 
youtli, they establish it on a plan which conqjels them, by necessity 
as they profess, to omit “ the great and primary object of education." 
They acknowledge that their plan of education is essentially defective, 
they themselves having knowingly and designedly created that neces- 
sity through which it becomes so I They allow religion to be the great 
and primary object of education. Had it been the purpose proposed 
by them to impede the growth of sound religious principles, and to 
diminish the influence of Christianity on the practices of men, I see 
not how they could have adopted, consistently with any hope of carry- 
ing the smallest portion of public opinion with them, a more effectual 
expedient than^ that which they propose. But how they can have 
committed the*very great oversight of i)ro})osing to the public the 
entire omission of all religion in their system of education, at the very 
time when they allow and feel it to be “ the great and primary object 
of education," it remains for them to explain,’ ^ 

Thus forcibly has the author of this very able letter — a letter 
which has happily proved as intluential as it deserved to be — com- 
jneuted upon the radical defect of *1110 Gov er-street College. And, 

K 2 indeed 
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indeed; the unfitness of the name, which the founders of that col* 
lege^ with as little modesty as propriety, arrogated for their 
institution, is not more remarkable than the errors and fallacies of 
their statement — fallacies so gross, that it is surprising they should 
have been hazarded, and errors so palpable, that their own subse- 
quent practice has directly contradicted them. In leaving the 
religious education of the pupils unprovided for, they have left 
it, they say, to domestic superintendence, being the same provi- 
sion for that important object which exists in all cases, except 
those of under-graduates fift Oxford and Cambridge; that is, except 
in — the only^cases which arc parallel ! ^ It w^as impossible,’ they 

say, ‘ to institute any theological lectures for lay-stiidents of dif- 
ferent religious persuasions which would not have been liable to 
grave objections.’ But wherefore should it be impossible ? The 
Methodists of every description, the Presbyterians, the Indepen- 
dents, and the Baptists, differ not in doctrine from the church of 
England ; and a fi^ll course of religious instruction might be com- 
pleted, without touching upon the points at which either of these 
sects starts off into their paths of separation. It may be ques- 
tioned vfliclher even the Quakers would find anything in such a 
course of instruction which should prevent them from partaking 
in its advantage ; on the contrary, we believe that they might attend 
such a course, and be as entirely satisfied wUh^^ it, as a well- 
grounded churchman may be .when he peruses the very learned 
and excellent work of Mr. John Joseph Gurney upon the Evi- 
dences of Christianity. There remain then the Roman Catholics, 
the Socinians, and the few w^ilder sects, who, because of their 
extravagance, or the paucity of their numbers, certainly were not 
considered when the scheme of the Gower-street college was 
digested — such as the Svvedenborgians, the follow^ers of Joanna 
Southcott, and the seventeen, or score, or four-aiid-twcnly mem- 
bers of the Walkcrite church. As for the Roman Catholics, they 
understand too well the policy as well as the plain duty of training 
up youth in the w ay wherein it is intended that they should go, to 
co-operate in a scheme of education from which religious instruction 
is excluded. It is also to be observed, that whatever relates to the 
evidences either of natural or revealed religion, is as needful for 
them as for us ; and might be addressed to students, whether of 
the Romish or Reformed Churches, without compromising any 
principle, or ofi’ending the feelings of either party. 

Was then this tender regard for religious scruples confined to 
the Socinians ? ^3^ere it so, we might in that case say with 
Jerei^^ Taylor, that ^ if that which oflends the \s^eak brother is to 
be avoided, much more that which offends the strong.’ But it is 
said that the liberality of intention extended beyond these 
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d^ers, these who inhabit the debateable ground* It is said that, 
during a late administration, a wish was entertained by the head 
of that administration, to give the sanction of goveniment to the 
Gower-street College, if it could be done consistently with what 
he felt due to the religion of the nation, as well as to his own 
opinions, which were consistent upon that point. -An interview^ 
it is said, took place accordingly between one of his friends, high 
in office, and certain persons with whom the arrangements of the 
new college rested ; the want of religious instruction in their 
scheme was complained of, and it was a^ked whether some conces- 
sion might not and ought not to be made, to the proper and very 
general feeling wdiicli this remarkable omission had cKcited. Sup- 
posing that for the sake of comprehending all denominations, it 
might be expedient not to conduct their scheme of education upon 
the principles of the established religion, what objection could 
there be to the use of Paley's •Natural Theology in their course 
of study ? It was admitted that this might be done. The next 
step was then tried ; might not his Evidences also be introduced ? 
No, it was replied, this w:as impossible ; it would give offence to 
the Jew^s ! ^ ■ 

Woe be to this Christian nation, if we are influenced by such con- 
sidei ations ! But let us not be mistaken : if there be any people 
whose religious persuasions deserve to be treated with respect as 
well as tendcriiS^ it is the Jew^s, our elder brethren, though, by 
their own awful act and deed, disinherited. We owe to them, more 
than to the Greeks and Homans, — oh how^ infinitely more ! — and 
they are our perpetual witnesses till the promises for which we 
both are looking shall be fulfilled. If their own usages w«o 
such as might render such an accommodation practicable, it w ould 
be desirable — not on the cold gioimds of general liberality, but 
for Christian fccliug, in acknowledgment of their close i elation- 
ship, and for our faith’s sake, that they should be admitted into all 
our seminaries, and that that part of the course of tuition which 
is rightly Considered to be its great and primary object, should, in 
their case, be dispensed with, because of the veil which is upon 
tlfeir hearts. But this, if their customs made it possible, would 
not be more becoming, than it is preposterous to pretend that, in 
tenderness for their unbelief, we should renounce the ‘duty of 
making Christian instruction an essential part of education in a 
Christian state. 

But the directors of this institution have, in a certain degree, 
i^Qwn themselves open to conviction. In their statement they 
pronounced it impossible to introduce any religious observances 
that could be generally complitid vvilh ; and it has since been 
found expedient that a counter-declaration should be put forth by 

their 
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their professors, in which the public Were assured that a place of 
worship was provided for the students. It was ^ manifestly im- 
possible/ said the statement, ^ to provide a course of professional 
education for the ministers of religion of those congregations who 
do not belong to the established church.’ But that this object has 
been possibilitated, must be understood from a resolution recently 
past,— 

♦ at a meeting of the committee of deputies from the several congre- 
gations of Protestant dissenters in, and within twelve miles of Lon- 
don, appointed to protect their civil rights, William Smith, Esq.,M,P., 
in the chair ; Resolved, that in filling up the nominations for the ten 
shares, in 1iJie.University of London, held by this deputation, the pre- 
ference be given in the first place to studepts for the ministry ap- 
pointed by the committee : and that whenever there shall not be suffi- 
cient students for the ministry to receive the vacant nominations, the 
preference be given to the sons of dissenting ministers.’ 

This we find in the Times newspaper, and upon the wTapper of 
the Evangelical Magazine. Here then is a second Impossibile 
vencidOf as in the construction of a Basque grammar ! The 
third impossibility, that of making religious instruction an es- 
sential part of their course of education, has not yet been 
removed ; but its removal is called for, and loudly, by per- 
sons who admire the liberal principle of general admission, but 
have not been persuaded that, because the priiji*^j/lcs of the na- 
tional church are, in deference to the Roman (Catholic and Uni- 
tarian dissenters, not to be inculcated ihere, in like deference to 
Jews, Sceptics, and Sadducees, (not to use a more startling appel- 
laUve,) no religion whatever is to be taught. A writer in a recent 
newspaper, who admires what he calls the noble fundamental prin- 
ci])le, and is, lie says, perfectly aware that in order to preserve it 
inviolate, no particular system of religion should be taught, asks 
nevertheless 

‘ does it follow that all religious instruction must be utterly excluded ? 
This,* says he, ‘ is a startling question, and the state of public opinion 
on the subject, the anxiety it has spread through a large portion of 
the community, and, it may be added, the prejudice to which it hi'is 
given birth, threatening serious injury to the reputation of the esta- 
blishment, clearly demand that this matter should not be lightly passed 
over, nor hastily determined.’ ' ‘ Even on the low'^est ground of argu- 
ment,’ he proceeds to say, ‘ it might fairly be questioned, whether an 
exposition of the evidence and obligations of natural religion and of 
Christianity, and a recommendation of the best writers on these topics, 
could with any propriety be omitted in a course of liberal education 
But I appeal to tho^^sc who are governed by higher cons iderfit ions : I 
appeal to the eminent and enlightened persons to *Vhom this esta- 
blishment owes its origin and formation, and whose well-known de- 
votedness 
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votedness fothfe cause of ' public improvement gives assurance of their 
readiness to listen to any suggestion connected with its advancement : 
1 call upon them to rescue the character of a great institution from 
unmerited suspicion and obloquy ; I call upon them to withstand the 
blighting influences of a cold and heartless scepticism, which , implant- 
ing nothing in the mind, can produce nothing but the extinction of 
its best hopes and efforts.’ 

In the same newspaper which contained this just and forcible 
appeal, it was asserted that the projected King’s College is ^ the 
offspring and imitation of the Loudon •University.’ Precision of 
language it would not be reasonable to require in the hasty com- 
position of a daily journal; and in certain journals, if would be still 
less reasonable to lool^for any particular regard to truth : the disre- 
gard to it in this instance is only particular, because it is particularly 
absurd. Tlie King’s College would not indeed have been projected 
at this time, unless Mr. CarnplJell and the otlicr promoters of the 
institution in Gower-street liadled the way. Needful measures of 
this kind arc like wholesome Jaws, inon? frequently in their design 
remedial than preventive, — projected for necessary defence, rather 
than conceived in the spirit of prospective wisdom ; they^are com- 
monly brought forward to correct some evil, or coiuiteract some 
mischief that is in progress. In this sense, the one college may 
be said to 1iavs.^en the offspring of the oilier, and therefore Mr. 
Campbell is tone thanked not only for the good which lie de- 
signed, but for that whicli he had not designed to do. But so far 
is the plan of tliis King’s College from being in imitation of the 
institiilioii in Gower-street, that it has been formed in direct op- 
position to it, because of the ^ suspicion and obloquy’ which *tlie 
professed and systematic exclusion of all religious instruction has 
(as the admirer of that scheme, in its other parts, declares) 
brought upon it ; and we will add, most justly. For however 
the mischief of the first irreligious principle may be done away 
by now including a dissenting academy in its amended scheme, the 
suspicion was deserved, and the obloquy of the intention must 
Ijpmain. 

The newspapers have reported a notable speech made lately by 
a certain Reverend Mr. Fox upon a notable occasion, — tjiat of the 
dinner given to Mr. Shicl, in testimony of approbation (on the part 
of the diners^ for his great exertions in inflaming the Irish people, 
and bringing Ireland to the very brink of a civil war. He touched 
upon the endowments of the Established Church, and said that 
^ King^s College could not reconcile these thiggs to the march of 
intellect, or it would be the Devil’s College if it did.’ He spoke 
of the Brunswick Clubs in Ireland, wliich the incendiary harangues 
of such demagogues as Mr. Shiel, their menaces, and the display 
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of an organized, disciplined, officered, and regimented forccy teliB^ 
dered necessaiy, on the part of the Protestants, for self-presettj^ 
tion* ‘ If the King’s College,’ he said, ‘ should rival the sister 
establishment, he trusted it would not be in the anatomical departs 
meiit, by giving the Irish Catholics to be carved down by th<? 
Cumberland sword as subjects.’ The wit, the truth, the decency 
of such language, require no comment ; they were suited to the 
occasion and the company, however unbecoming die profession of 
the speaker. To what denomination of Dissenters he belonged 
is of little consequence; f6r it would be unjust to consider him as 
representing his sect or his congregation, or as appearing in any 
character But* his own. But when such seeches are made and 
reported, it is proper that they should soiiretimes meet with the 
sort of animadversion that they deserve. 

‘ When Foxes preach, good folks beware your geese/ 
says an old poet in piwerbial verse. This Fox, however, was not 
in his preaching attire,* nor in any dissembling mood : it was a 
bold Fox, wdio w'axed wanton when full fed, and l)arked and showed 
his teeth ; and having charged his tail with as much as it could 
carry, wffisked it about in full fetor, with ostentatious ofFcnsiveness 
— Qui quoi vult dicit, quae non vvlt audief. 

Had the King’s College been in imitation of the Gower-street 
establishment, it \vould not have provoked these f>f;)jr-dinner elfii- 
sions of factious fanaticism ; nor w^ould it be regarded, as it now is, 
by those whonre attached to the constitution of these kingdoms, as 
an institution which the circumstances of the age l^ave rendered 
necessary, and which, as wc tender that constitution, and desire 
that its blessings should be transmitted to our posterity, we are 
called upon to encourage, and each in his sphere to promote. The 
Gower-street Council have, indeed, shown some deference to gene- 
ral opinion; and, in consequence of the disapprobation which their 
scheme called forth from all who had any serious sense of religion, 
they have to a certain degree modified it, so far, indeed, that it is, 
as ^ye have seen, now considered to be a fit seminary for dissenting 
ministers of various denominations. Whether this experiment 
may ansuer better than it has done at Belfast, time will show. 
But, even when thus amended, the scheme is not in accord with 
the institutions of the country, nor with the feelings of the English 
people. It is at variance, too, with one of the plainest principles 
of sound policy, which is, as was expressed by Montesquieu, queles 
loix de Veducation doive^t ^tre relatives am prineipes du gou^ 
vememmt A greater than Montesquieu laid down the same 
maxim tw^o thousand years before him ; Ot* /j/bv^o^v tcj voiaoS’evt? 

9^yfA4trBvTi(nt TTepl rnv rm yiofv Jv 

rvtesitk Kai yotp iv raXs oy yiytofAB^ov ro&ro, (SkaSfrsi rat 
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^olktvsUr* Att fyip ^p%t lieaVt^v ^roXirsiJe^au What was wisdom 
in the days of Aristotle has not ceased to be wisdom now. In 
these things^ as in matters of faith, we may say with the French- 
man, Duguet, * II pent se fq-ire quHl y ait des erreurs ancimnes, 
mais nous ne connoissons pas des verites nouvelles,* If we would 
train up our youth to be good subjects as well as gbod meti and 
good Christians,* they v^ust be trained in the principles of the 
church and of the state, our two-foW constitution. Let them be 
made to understand those principles in time, and they will be 
armed against the errors of the age ; * let them be thoroughly 
imbued with them, and they will have a sure prescrv;ative against 
the pestilence that now walketh at noon-day. So far, indeed, 
is the King’s College trom being an imitation of the soi~disant 
London University, that it has been instituted in direct oppo- 
sition to the fundamental principle of that academy. The excel- 
lent persons by whose exertions it has been founded Jiave proceeded 
upon these axioms in policy — that religion oiiglij; to be an essential 
and primary part of education, and that the religion to be incul- 
cated should be that of the national church. 

So good an opportunity as is now afl'orded, by the eMablisli- 
ment of the King’s College, for improving our system of public 
education, adapting it to the altered circumstances of the nation, 
and making it efficient to the end for which it was originally 
designed, has iio^efore occurred. There is a passage, as truly 
philosophical as it is eloquent, in Dr. Phelan’s History of the 
Policy of the church of Rome in Ireland, which is most appro- 
priate to this jtlace. 

‘ We can discover,’ says this most valuable writer, ‘ without recur- 
ring to the voice of Revelation, that there is some mighty confluence 
of destinies, to which the whole human race is necessaiily on its way; 
in the most permanent societies and most tranquil seasons a process is 
carried on which tends to separate man from his institutions — as, in 
the lapse of ages, the fixed stars themselves have deserted their prime- 
val signs. To look, therefore, to the past alone, is the error of a 
schoolman, who renounces the world of living realities, and sojourns in 
th^ shadowy regions of his own abstractions. To watch and to pro- 
vide for those silent influences which time is continually shedding ; to 
correct irregularities, some as they arise, others in their cadses ; to 
make every new measure a liberal analogy from' the past, and a safe 
precedent for the future, and thus, while the parts are in unceasing 
flow, to secure the continued stability of the system ; — these are the 
noblest cares of a statesman — the cares which approach nearest to the 
plastic energy of Providence, “ reaching mightily fnpm one end to the 
other, and sweetly ordering all things." ’ 

Greater changes have taken pMce in no single age tiian are at 
this time in Egress ; and the revolutions in which empires, king- 
doms 
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doths or republics, are made and unmade, and political cdnstttu* 
ti(^s rise and burst like bubbles upon a standing pool, when its 
ata^ant waters are disturbed by a thunder-shower, are not the 
most momentous of those changes, neither are they those which 
most nearly concern us, The effects of the discovery of printing 
could iieW be felt in their full extent by any nation, till education, 
and the diffiision also of a certain kind ofcknowledge, had become 
so general, that neyrspapers should be accessible to every body, 
and the very lowest of the people should have opportunity to read 
them, or to hear them read. The schoolmaster, it has been said, 
is abroad j Jt was said in a tone and temper implying that, in the 
opinion of the speaker, certain of our institutions had as much to 
apprehend from the progress of popular education, as the Roman 
Catholic religion has to fear from the circulation of the Scriptures. 
The schoolmaster, indeed, is abrpad, and we would have him so ; 
though the enemy is abroad also, who, while men were sleeping, 
has sown tares among the wheat. The maxim that it is politic to 
keep the people, in ignorance, will not be maintained in any coun- 
try where the ruters are conscious of iipriglit intentions, and con- 
fident Ifkewise in the intrinsic worth of the institutions which it is 
their duty to uphold, knowing those institutions to be founded on 
the rock of righteous principles. They know, also, that the best 
means of preserving them from danger is ^o to jjp^pnote the increase 
of general infonnatioii, as to make the people perceive how inti- 
mately their own well-being depends upon the stability of the state, 
thus making them wise to obedience. Sir William D^Avenant, 
who lived in an age little favourable to the principles of free 
government, saw this truth distinctly. 

* The received opinion that the people ought to be continued in igno- 
rance,^ said he, ‘ is a maxim sounding like the little subtlety of one that 
is a statesman only by birth or beard, and merits not his place by much 
thinking. For ignorance is rude, censorious, jealous, obstinate, and 
proud ; these being exactly the ingredients of which disobedience is 
made : and obedience proceeds from ample consideration, of which 
knowledge consists : and knowledge will soon put into one scale, the 
weight of oppression, and, in the other, the heavy burden which dis- 
obedience lays on us in the effects of civil war : and then, even tyranny 
•will seem mucb^lighter, when the hand of supreme power»binds up our 
load, and lays if artfully on us, than disobedience (the parent of confu- 
sion) when we all load one another, in whi(*,h every one irregularly 
increases his fellow’s burden to lessen his own.* 

Had the English, and Scotch, and Irish people been sufficiently 
instructed to have understood this truth a few years before this 
thaudhtful wriler published his elaborate poem, from the preface 
to vmiidi this passage is extracted, they would dot' hswe been 

made 
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made 'to feel it m bitterness during the miserable years of rebellion 
and anarchy, But^ if it be sound policy in an arbit^kry govern- 
ment to provide for the instruction of a nation^ much more must 
H be so in a land where the principles of the government are 
just, and its practice beneficent. 

, But in proportion as education becomes more aiW more 
general, it necessarily becomes more important that it should 
be conducted upon Christian and constitutional principles. In 
proportion, too, as information is diffused among all classes, it be- 
comes essential not merely to the well-being but to the stability 
of the state, that the education of the higher classes should be 
rendered more efficient ; and that they should take wltfi them from 
our public schools and tiiiiversities something more than the man- 
ners and spirit, and that sort of knowledge of the world which 
they cannot help acquiring there. Bor it is not to the hereditary 
nobility alone that considerable* political power, — actual power 
as well as influence, — is intrusted by our practical constitution. 
Country gentlemen, and in a less degree those who are born to 
an inheritance of commercial wealth, have their share of this 
pow er, and are born also to the responsibilities and dutie* which 
power of any kind brings with it. Now it is for the general good, 
even more than for that of the privileged classes themselves, that 
their privileges j^wer, and influence should be preserved ; but 
this cannot be, umess the possessors show themselves worthy of 
the advantages which they enjoy, and able to defend and to 
maintain them, lii a country like this, the coiistitutioii cannot 
be kept togeffier by the attraction of (‘ohesion : assailed it is, 
and shaken it may be, by some hurricane of popular opinion 
raised by political jugglers, who, like Lapland witches, * can 
sell a storm for a dollar, which for ten ihoiisancl they cannot allay.' 
Whatever is for the general good, whatever is just and reasonable, 
will ultimately stand : but unless they who shall be depositaries 
of this power, when the storm rages, are so qualified as to make 
it manifest that it is for the general good, and therefore reasonable 
and just and necessary that they should continue in their heredi- 
tary station, they must fall. It is no wisdom to dissemble this ; 
the way to overcome danger is to provide against it, and expect it, 
and meet it resolutely. 

The inequalhies of European society, when they were marked 
by stronger lines of demarcation than at present, were kept up 
by means that deserve to be called nefarious. There were 
enactments to preclude men of servile birth fyom the pursuit 
of letters without special permission, and for restraining the chil- 
dren of agricultural labourers from learning a trade. War being 
tbe business of the age, the high born were carefully trained to 
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nil lex^cises which could improve their bodily slr^ngt}^. ap4 
ej^ahlo them, with most skill to make u&e of it : they went^nfo the 
fi^ld cased in armour, aod with every possible advantage of wea- 
pons, while the comiuoii soldiers had little to protect them, and 
were exposed upon every desperate service which their lords had 
not courage to undertake. Gunpowder, learning, a better sense 
of honour, and a growing sense, of humanity, have long since, put 
ail end to tliis iniquity. But what was attempted and effected in 
those days by wicked means, must now be brought about by right- 
eous ones. Some advantages, more than those of estate, the influ- 
ential classes must continue to preserve, or they will cease to be 
influentiat ; Ithe power with which they are now intrusted, and 
which may best and safeliest be inti usted Ho them while they are 
worthy of the trust, will assuredly be wrested from incompetent 
bauds. They must improve their, favourable circumstances of for- 
tune to their intellectual advaiicehient ; they must keep pace with 
the age, not in its frivolities, its accomplishments, and refined 
elegancies alone, but in sound knowledge. But, in order to main- 
tain this relative superiority, they must begin in time : schools and 
univeryties must be made what they ought to be, and no longer 
considered as places through which indeed it is necessary to pass 
in tlie routine of a liberal education, but where it is not necessary 
that any thing should be thoroughly learnt, or that they who are 
not ambitious of the prize should do any thirig more than w'alk 
over the course. • 

There are two obvious defects in our system of education ; the 
first and most important is, that the instruction to \diich it is con- 
fined, is in the great majority of cases so imperfect, that youth go 
to college with the faint intention or forlorn hope of learning theie 
w^hat they have failed to learn at school : the second is, that the 
course itself is not sufficiently comprehensive. The Greek and 
Latin must always form the basis of a generous education ; those: 
languages which, as Hobbes says, ^ have put off flesh and blood, 
and arc become immutable and, w'hich in a certain sense, may be 
said to have put on immortality. Some few years ago, there ap- 
peared in one of our monthly journals a proposal, that seeing 
schools^ for the instruction of the common people were about to 
be opened all over Europe, which must consequently give a new 
impulse to the public mind, analogous to the introduction of 
printing, — a new and rational alphabet should be adopted, and all' 
elemenUry books printed in it; and the’ advantage to be derived 
from this was stated to be, that it would ^ ai onee obliterate ail eK-s 
font, lUoTodure, and enable the rising generation to use epurajted 
edidc^ of all standard books Hcbc eerih quemqu<xa^ dixisse 
hmdnvm seriously fapy^ever, it was said| 

and 
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iliid there are march-of^intellect men among tis fanaiHcal enough 
to wish that it were done. Men of this stamp, as welt as some 
of the untaught, the ill-taught, and the self-taught, would willingly 
have the dead languages buried if they could ; and if extant lite- 
rature were as destructible now, as in the age of the Saracen con- 
quests, Omar would have ready imitators whenever opportunity 
occurred. But there is,a reasonable objection against the gt^at 
expenditure of time employed in learning, or in not learning these 
languages; and that objection would be obviated if it were shown 
by experience, that in the years allotted for schooling, there is 
abundant time for learning them, and for whatever else it can be 
expedient or desirable to learn in that stage of our growth ; this, 
too, by a method as easy both to pupils and teacher, as it is eflfi&c- 
tual and sure, — a method as well devised for bringing into action 
the intellectual powers and improving them, as the best regulated 
gymnastic exercises are for increasing agility and strength. Pro- 
fessor Pillans will vouch for the efficacy of this.method ; the de- 
tails have long been before the public in the third part of Dr. 
Bell’s Elements of Tuition*; a series of elementary books, com- 
piled upon the principles of that work, is all that is wanting; and 
if this system be established in the school of the new King’s Col- 
lege, its beneficial effects will be felt as well in the Universities as 
in that College, .^ther schools must adopt the method of intellec- 
tual tuition, or the^ will lose their place in public estimation, — 
mere prescription will not support them there ; and when that 
method is adopted, the course of instruction will become as effi- 
cient for all, as it now is for the few who apply themselves dili- 
gently to their studies, and those few may be carried much farther 
in the same time. There Avill be time for algebra and mathe- 
matics, time for the modern languages, lime for any special pur- 
suit, without overtasking the mind, or wearying it : for whatever is 
learnt, being learnt thoroughly, step by step, the progress becomes 
as easy and as pleasurable as it is certain. Long ago it was wittily 
said, that there is no royal road to learning, but, thanks to Dr. Bell, 
there is now a macadamized one. 

^he school, both in itself, and as preparatory to the college 
course, is a most important part of this very useful design. In 
the Belfast Institution (where the experiment of disregarding the 
religious opiuidiis of the Professors has been tried and been proved 
injurious) the schools have answered well, and in a very short time 
defrayed their own expenses. This of the King’s College being 
situated in the metropolis, it is likely that a great proportion of the 
scholars will be day boys; and nothing can, in our judgment, be 
more desirable than that boys, wliile they have all the advantages 
at “School wliich can be derived from wholesome and well-regulated 

emulation, 
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ehiulatiotl, and from free intercourse with their fellows, should 
Ciantinue to enjoy the moral benefits which are only to be had at 
the Report of the Commissioners of Irish Education 
Inquiry, upon the Belfast Institution (an institution highly useful 
and honourable to that great town), it appears that the persoua 
whom they examined laid great stress upon the moral advantages 
of home education ; the opinion, indeed, w^s expressed with regard 
to colleges and not to schools, but it related to persons young 
^enough to be called thoughtless boys ; and it may be questioned 
whether, for such boys, sthools, as they are, do not afford as many 
opportunities for evil as are found at universities. Some evils of 
their own tlTey have ; and one has been brought before the public 
at this time by Sir Alexander Malet, in a teinperate and gentle- 
manly manner, which must win respect even from those Avho 
may differ from him upon the point in question. It is not 
necessary to deliver an opinion upon the circumstances wdiich 
Jiave called forth ^the pamphlet, and which have attracted consi- 
derable attention ; the case itself is of less consequence than the 
general system of fagging which is tims brought under review. 
We knftw not eitlier when or how this abominable practice grew 
up in our schools nor how schoolmasters, wdio ought to have 
considered it a most important part of their duty to cultivate good 
inclinations and correct evil ones in the pim^s committed to 
their charge, should have suffered boys to estaolish among tliem- 
selves the law of the strongest, and reduce tyramiy to a sjstem. 
It could not have existed, at least in its pn'sent form, when it w as 
customary for a boy to tal«e to school with him a lad of his own 
age in the capacity of a servant. In those days something of the 
same kind of tyranny, which is now' exercised over juniors at school, 
W'as practised upon freshmen at college ; it has long ceased in the 
universities, and much longer it cannot be permitted to continue 
in schools. There is nothing to be said in defence of the system 
which might not be applied in defence of the slave-trade, or th(^ 
Turkish despotism ; and it is to be hoped that public opinion wdll 
put it down befoie some flagrant j:ase of brutality shall call fqr a 
public ('xample. A great national good wall be effected if, in a 
school .w hich must necessarily become, in no ordinary degree, an 
object of general attention, we should see those improvements intro- 
duced, which render the progress of the scholars easy and certain, 
and those abuses precluded which corrupt the disposition and 
harden tlie heart. ^ 

The scheme of the new college is not yet before the public ; but 
we hope that a certain course of study may be prescribed for every 
student, comprising those things which are the foundation of all 
solid learning. There will be abundant time for collateral and 

pro- 
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-professional pursuits. The Swedes have a ,®ockl regulation, by 
whicli every young man who graduates at Upsal is required to pi-'p- 
•duee a printed dissertation in Latin, upon some topic o^i^piial 
antiquities. If more attention were paid, during efl^c^ion, to our 
own history, men would not be betrayed so easily as th^y now^jy^p 
into political errors and delusions : there wbWd bi6*1'es4^of^*con- 
tented ignorance — ^less of pragmatical fecidlismi^^ 

Some good may be expected ‘f^i)m rivalry between t!ie 

King^s College and the CoVver-stree^ one. They are already 
mutually beholden to ea<^h other. King’s College will owe its 
existence to the earlier institution ; and to the announcement of 
the later one it is owing that the irreligious principle ol'tl^e Gow^ir- 
street scheme has been ''abandoned. There is room for both. The 
dissenters and the absenters, and those who are of any denomina- 
tion which ends in ist or in urian, will jiroperly encourage the 
college in wdiicli any religion inily be taught, or none ; and some 
will prefer it for considerations of local convenience or personal 
predilections. lUit upon all who are attached by feeling and 
j)rincij)le to our free constitution in church and state — emphatically 
free in both ; upon all who know and can justly appreciy^te how 
Jjappy it is for them to have been 

‘ born under good stars, 

Where what is lioncstthey may freely think — 

Speak 'w^t:it tliey think, and write what tliey do speak’ — 
upon all such the King’s College has a strong and paramount 
claim, being founded in support of those [irinciples wdiieh have 
made England what it is, and the English what they are. 

The city of London (let us be permitted to add) could not tio 
a more lilting thing than to convert the Gresham lectureships into 
fourteen scholarships for this college, retaining the name and 
reserving the light of presentation. A bounty which is at present 
useless woidd thus be rendered elUcient, and to the very end which 
was intended by Gresham himself. An act of parliament would 
be necessary ; and the annexations would ot course lake place as 
the lectureships became vacant. 


Art. V, — Journal of a Second Expedition into the Interior of 
Africa^ frorr^ the Bight of Benin to Soccafoo. Jly the late 
Captain Clappertoii, of the Uoyal Navy. To which is added. 
The Journal of Richard Lander, from Kano to the Sea-coast, 
partly by a more Eastern Route, With a l^ortrait of Clap- 
pertoii, and a Map of the Route, Loudon, ^to. 1829, 

A NARRATIVE of travels into regions of the earth hitherto 
unexplored, while it is sure to awaken curiosity^ must be 
dull indeed, and its author destitute of the talent of common ob- 
servation, 
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semtionj if it fail, to communicate new and amusing inforiiia- 
tion. The posthumous Journal of the late lamented Clappertony 
which contains a copious detail of occurrences, mingled with lively 
sketches of the scenery of a country untrodden by Christian foot, 
and of the manners and customs of tribes of people entirely un- 
known, will not disappoint the expectations of the reader in this 
respect ; while regret and sympathy will be strongly excited by the 
sufferings, the unkind treatment, and the untimely fate, of a brave, 
straightforward, and kind-hearted officer, who, at the very outset 
of the journey, had the melancholy misfortune of burying the only 
two companions joined with him on an expedition full of interest 
and entefprtse. Thus left alone, and in a state of great debility 
himself from disease, he boldly pushed forward, determined, should 
life remain, to accomplish, as far as human means would admit, 
the object of his mission. 

When Deiiliam and Clappcrtdn returned from their successful 
mission into the central parts of Northern Africa, the latter 
brought back a lefter from Bello, the Sultan of the Fellans, or Fel- 
latas, resident at Soccatoo, addressed to the King of Kiigland, in 
consequence of conversations that had passed between him and 
Clapperton. In that letter the sultan proposed three things ; — the 
establishment of a friendly intercourse between the two nations, by 
means of a consul, who was to reside at the seaport of Baka ; — 
the delivery of certain presents described, attse'portof Funda, 
supposed to be somewhere near Whidah ; — and the prohibition of 
the exportation of slaves, by any of the Iloussa merchants, to 
Atagher, Dahomey, or Ashantee. 

On the arrival of Clapperton in England, Lord Bathurst, then 
secretary of state for the colonies, conceived these proposals to 
afford a fair opportunity for endeavouring to carry into effect objects 
of such considerable importance; and Clapperton immediately 
volunteered his services on the occasion. He had arranged with 
Bello, that his messengers should, about a certain time, be at 
Whidah, to conduct the presents and the bearers of them to Soc- 
catoo. Clapperton was allowed to take with him, on this novel 
and hazardous enterprise, two associates ; one of whom was Cap- 
tain ]\nircc, of the Navy, an excellent ^iraughtsman ; and the 
other, *Dr. Morrison, a surgeon in the navy, well^ versed in various 
branches of natural history ; and, at his particuliMi request, a fel- 
low-countryman, of the name of Dickson, who had served as a 
surgeon in the West Indies, w'as added to the list. 

These gentlemen, with their servants, embarked oii* His Ma- 
jesty’s ship Brazen, on the 25th August, 1825, and arrived off 
whidah on the 26*th of the following November. Mr. Dickson, 
for some veasou or other, landed at Whidah, and proceeded, in 

company 
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company with a PorUigiiese, of the name of De Sousa, to Da- 
homey, where the latter had resided for some time. Here/ he 
w^as well received, and sent forward, with a suitable escort, to a 
place called Shar, seventeen days^ journey from Dahomey, where 
he also arrived in safety, and thence proceeded, with another 
escort towards Yoiiri, but has not since been heard of. The 
Brazen proceeded with the rest to the liver Benin, or Formosa, 
W'here they met with an English merchant of the name of Houtson, 
who advised them by no means to think of proceeding by that 
river, as the king bore a particular hatred to the English, for their 
exertions in putting a stop to the slave-trade ; nor did he (Mr. 
Houtson) know how far, or in what direction, tha^ rjver might 
lead them, lie recomniended Badagry as the nearest and most 
convenient spot to proceed from, wdtli safety, into the interior ; 
and offered to accompany them to a certain distance, which offer 
was accepted. , 

It appears that their inquiries at \Vhidah after Bello and his 
messengers were entirely fruitless; and equally #80 as to Funda or 
Raka — names never heard of on that part of the coast. It is now 
known that these places are near two hundred miles inland, and 
that Raka is not even on the banks of any river ; and that^ieilher 
of them were then under the dominion of Bello. 

On the 7 th December they commenced their journey from 
Badagiy, accoinjvinied by their servants, aiitl a Iloussa black, of 
the name of I^ascoe, who had been lent from one of the king’s 
ships to accompany the late Bel/oui as interpreter. Clapperton 
was atteiuled ]:)y his faithful servant, Richard Lauder, to whose 
care and discretion we are entirely indebted for the materials 
which compose the present volume. For a short distance they 
proceeded in canoes to a place, where a great maiket is held, 
called Baw’ie. The banks of the creek are represented as low, 
and covered with reeds ; and from the following sentence wc are 
persuaded that this is the spot, where the seeds of those diseases 
w ere sown, on the very first night of their journey, which speedily 
proved so f^atal to a part, and eventually to the whole, of the coin- 
< The moriTiiig tliick and hazy ; and, though sleeping close 
to the river, in the open air, for the first lime since we have been on 
shore, we did not hear the hum of a single mosquito.’ How an old 
naval surgeon and two experienced naval officers, could commit 
such an inipnideuce, in sucli a climate, is to us most surprising, 
when most dreadful consequences are well known to have almost in- 
variaJ^jfesulted from such a practice in tropical climates. The next 
nigh^Pie Qlh), they again slept in the open air, iii^lhe market-place 
of Dagmoo, a large tow n where they might have had as many houses 
as they wanted. On the lOthj Clapperton was seized with fever 
VOL. xxxix. is'o. Lxxvii. L and 
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and ague. On the 12th, Dr. Morrison was atiacked with 
On the 13th, Captain Pearce was severely itidiaposed ; and, on 
the 14th, Richard Lander was taken ill. On the 23rd, Dr. Mor- 
rison, after being carried in a hammock to the distance of about 
seventy miles, finding himself worse, requested to return to a town 
called Jannah; and Mr. Uoutson accompanied him. The next 
day, one of the servants died ; and, on the evening of the 27th, 
Captain Pearce breathed his last. ‘ The d^ath of Captain Pearce,* 
says Clapperton, ‘ has caused me much concern ; for, indepen- 
dently of his amiable qualities as a friend and companion, he was 
eminently fitted, by his talents, his perseverance, and his forti- 
tude, to be of singular service to the mission ; and, on thes^c- 
counts, 1 deplore his loss as the greatest i could have sust^Ku|, 
both as regards my private feelings and the public service.* ' 

The following morning, the remains of this lamented officer 
were interred in presence of all the principal piioplc of the town. 
The grave was staked round by the inhabitants, and a shed built 
over it. An iiiscfiption w'as carved on a board, placed at the 
head of the grave, by Lander — ^ 1 being unable,* says Clapperton, 

‘ to assjgt, or even to sit up.* Two days after this, Mr. tJoulson 
returned, with the information of Dr. Morrison having died at 
Jannah, on the same day as Captain Pearce, where he had his re- 
mains decently interred — the people of the town attending the 
ceremony. ^ 

These unfortunate officers had been conveyed thus far, about 
seventy miles, in hammocks, by the people of the country ; every 
where experiencing the kindest attentions, lodged in the best 
houses, and supplied with every thing that the country afforded. 
Clapperton was able occasionally to ride on horseback, and some- 
times to walk; but greatly debilitated, and not free from fever. 
He describes the country betw'een Badagry and Jamiah, the fron- 
tier town of tVie kingdom of Yourriba, as abounding in population, 
well cultivated with plantations of Indian corn, different kinds of 
millet, yams, and plantains, wherever the surface was free from 
dense forests, Every vvhere on the road the. party was met by 
numbers of people, chieffy women, bearing loads of produce bn 
their heads, always cheerful and obliging, and delighted to see 
white men, frequently singing in chorus, holding up both hands, 
and clapping them as tokens of joy, as they passed along, and 
whole groups kneeling down, and wishing the travellers a good 
journey. Towns and villages were very frequent; and some of 
the former were estimated to contain from eight to fifteen thousand 
souls. At Jannah, the crowds were immense, but extremely civil, 
and highly amused to see white men. 

‘ In the evening Mr, Houtson and I took a walk through the town : 
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we were followed by an immense drowd, which gathered as we went 
aidng, but all very civil; the men taking off their caps, the women 
kneeling on their knees and one elbow^ the other elbow resting upon 
the hand. In returning we came through the market, which,, though 
nearly sunset^ was well supplied with raw cotton, country cloths, pro- 
vision, and fruit, such as orangCs, limes, plantains, bananas ; and 
vegetables, such as small onions, chalotes, pepper anrl gumS for soups; 
also, boiled yams, and accgissons* ficre the crowd rolled on like a sea, 
the men jumping over the provision baskets, the boys dancing under 
the ttalls, the women bawling, and saluting those who were looking 
after their scattered goods, yet no word or* look of disrespect to us.' — 

p. 12. 

Of the honesty of the black population of the kingdom or 
province of Badagry, Captain Glappeiton gives the following 
testimony ; — 

‘ I cannot omit bearing testimony to the singular and perhaps un- 
precedented fact, that we have already travelled sixty miles in eight 
days, with a numerous and heavy baggage, and abput ten different re- 
lays of carriers, without losing so much as the value of a shilling, pub- 
lic or private ; a circumstance evincing not only somewhat more than 
common honesty in the inliabHarits, but a degree of subordiii priori and 
regular government which could not have been supposed to exist 
amongst a people hitherto considered barbarians. Humanity, how-* 
ever, is the same in every land ; government may restrain the vicious 
j)riri(‘iples of our i'.'»ture, but it is beyond the power even of African 
despotism to silence a woman's tongue: in sickness and in health, and 
at every stage, we have been obliged to endure their eternal loquacity 
and noise.* — p.*13. 

The people of Jannali are ingenious as well as industrious. 
They are excellent carvers in wood : all their doors, drums, and 
Avooden utensils, being covered Avitb figures of men, snakes, cro- 
codiles, &c. Nuinejoiis looms were in operation — sometimes 
eight Or ten in one house ; their cotton-cloths good in texture, and 
some of them very fine. Their looms and shuttles are described 
as being on the same principle with the common English loom, 
but the war]) seldom more than four inches in width. hey have ^ 
abhndaiice of indigo, of an excellent quality. The Avomen are * 
generally the dyers, and boys the weavers. hey also manufacture 
a tolerable kind of earthcnw'are. 

The old cabocecr, or chief of the town, was delighted to see 
the strangers; assigned them good lodgings; and sent thither 
hogs, ducks, pigeons, plantains, yams, and whatever the place 
would afford; while his numerous wives, about two hundred, 
welcomed them with songs of joy. On being informed that an 
Englishman had only one wife, be and the whole crow d, particu- 

• Paste of pounded Indian corn, wrapped in a particular leaf. 
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larly his wives, laughed immoderatel3^ The old gentleman wore 
a rich crimson damask robe and a red velvet cap; but during the 
ceremony of reception he changed liis dress three different timesi 
each time increasing tlie splendour of his appearance. 

‘ The whole court, which was large, was filled, crowded, crammed, 
with people, except a space in front where we sat, into which his 
highness led Mr. Houtson and myself, one in each hand, and there we 
performed an African dance, to the great dfilight of the surrounding 
multitude. The tout ensemble would doubtless have formed an ^cel- 
lent subject for a caricaturijit, and we regretted the absence of Captain 
Pearce to sketch off the old black caboceer, sailing majestically around 
in his dam^^sk robe, with a train-bearer behind him, and every now 
and then turning up his old withered face to ri^sclf, then to Mr. Hout- 
son, then whisking round on one foot, then marching slow, with solemn 
gait, twining our hands in his — proud that a white man should dance 
with him. We gave in to the Jiumours of the day, and thus “ cheered 
we our old friend, and he was cheered.’^* — j)p. 14, 15. 

The approach to Eiiliiiacloo is described as extrcuncly beau- 
liful, tlnough a long, broad, and majestic a\enue of trees, at the 
end of which a stockade, eighteen feet high, with a w icker gate, 
and audther of the same kind, at the distance of a hundred paces, 

• defend the entrance of the town. The surface of the adjoining 
country is broken into gentle bills and dales, a small stieam of 
water running through every little valley. At Afoora the gianite 
formation began to shew itself. The town of Assulali is snr- 
roiuuled with a wall and a ditch, and may contain six thousand 
people. Assouda, another walled town, had aboivt ten llioiisand 
inhabitants. At both the parly was abmidantly supplied with 
provisions ; and regaled with dancing and singing llie whole nigljt, 
by the apparently happy inhabitants. 

The appearance of the country improved as our tia\ellers 
advanced ; they had now reached tlic mountainous range, the widtii 
of which is stated to he ahovit eighty miles. The highest point 
would appear not to exceed tw^o thousand five hundred feet at that 
pait where tln^ tiavellcis crossed them ; and the road, by the edge of 

* the hills and through the valleys, not more than one thousand live 
Inmdred. The valleys were planted with cotton, corn, jams, and 
planlaiits ; and on the tops and hollows of the hills were perched 
the houses and villages of the proprietors of the^e plantations. 
"J'he town of Dufl’oo in these mountains is said to have a popu- 
lation of fifteen thousand souls ; and Cliiadoo, seven thousand. 
On departing fjom the latter, Clappertoii w'as attended by the 
chief, and an immense train of people, of all ages and sexes, 
with drums, horns, and gongs, ^making a strange discord when 
mingled with the agreeable voices of the women. 


The 
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The liighest summit of these mountains is Let ween Erawa and 
Chaki. 

‘ The road through this mountain pass was grand and imposing, 
sometimes rising almost perpendicularly, and then descending in the 
midst of rocks into deep dells ; then winding beautifully round the side 
of a steep hill, the rocks above overliarigiiig us in fearful uncertainty. 
In every cleft of the hills^, wherever there appeared the least soil, were 
cottages, surrounded by small plantations of millet, yams, or plantains, 
giving a beautiful variety to the rude scenery. The road continued 
rising, hill above hill, for at least above two miles, until our arrival at 
the large and populous towui of Chaki, situated on the top of llie very 
highest hill. On every hand, on the hills, on the rocks, anfl crowding 
on tlie road, the inhabitants Avere a'^sembled in thousands; the women 
welcoming us with holding up their hands and chanting choral songs, 
and the men with the usual salutations and every demonstration of 
joy. The cahocecr was seated oii*the outside of Lis house, surrounded 
hy his ladies, his sir)i>ing men and singing w'oineu, his drums, fifes, 
and gong-gongs. He is a good-looking man, abotit fifty years of age, 
and has a pleasing countenance. His house w^as all ready for us ; and 
he immediately ordered us a large supply of goats, sheep, and yams ; 
pressing us strongly to stay a day or tw'o wdth liim. He a]:)j}t*arcd to 
consider us as messengers of peace, come with blessings to his king 
and country. Indeed a belief is very i)revalent, and seems to have 
gone before us alL the way, that wa arc charged with a commission to 
make peace wdicrever there is Avar; and to do good to every country 
tlirougli AAdiicIi wc pass. The cahoceer of this town indeed told ns so; 
and said he hojied that Ave should settle the Avar Avith tlie Nyffec 
peojde and the Fellatah ; and the rehcllioii of the Ilousa slaves, avIio 
have risen against the king of Varril'a. When I shook hands with 
him, he passed his hand over the heads of his chiefs, as confirming on 
them a Avhite mail's hh'ssing. He Avas more inquisitive and more 
communicative than any one Avhom aac Iiua’^c yet seen. He sat until 
near midnight, talking and incpiiring about England. On asking if 
he Avould send one of his sons to sec our country, he rose up Avitli 
alacrity, and said he AVould go himself. He inquired hoAV many Avives 
an Englishman had ? Bring told only one, he seemed much astonished, 
and laughed greatly, as did all his people. What does he do,” said 
he, “ W'hen one of his Avives has a child ? Our caboceer has tAVO 
thousand.’^’ — pp. 24*, 25. 

The town Qf Koosoo, at the nortlierii tenninalioii of tlic moun- 
tains, is utated to be ihe largest that our traveller yet had seen, 
and supposed to contain tweiily thousand iiiliabitunts. Next to 
it was Yahoo anoihei large toAVii, and then Eusookosoo, be- 
tween which and the former is a beautiful plain, well cultivated 
and studded with a number of Epllatah villages, whose inhabitants 
are living here, as they do in most parts of Soudan, a quiet and 
harmless pastoral life, unmolested by the black natives, and not 

jnteifcring 
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interfering with s^ny of the negro customs. From hence to the 
capital of Yoiirriba, which is named Eyeo, or Katunga^ many of 
the villages were deserted, and the towns, more or less, in ruins, 
from the incursions of the more warlike Fellatahs of Soccatoo, 
and the insurrectionary slaves of lloussa, who had laid waste 
the country. Town followed town in quick succession, but all of 
them had suffered from the recent incursicais. 

The approach to the town of Tshow was through a beautiful 
valley, ‘ planted witli large shady trees and bananas, having green 
plots and sheets of water running through the centre, where the 
dingy beauties of '^I'show were washing their well-formed limbs, 
while the sheep and goats were grazing ;jTound on the verdant 
banks.’ This picture of repose is stated, however, to be fre- 
quently disturbed by inroads from the neighbouring kingdom of 
Borgho, the natives of which are described as thieves and plun- 
derers ; and as our traveller was now close on its borders, he 
thought it necessaiiry to brush up his arms. In the evening, how- 
ever, a chief, with a large escort of horse and foot, arrived from 
Katunga, to conduct him safely to the king. They were so 
numercAis that they ate up all the provisions of this small towni 5 
^ every corner was billed with them ; and they kept drumming, 
blowing, dancing, and singing all night.’ On leaving this place, 

‘ the road through which we passed was wide, though woody', and 
covered by men on horseback, and bowmen on foot. The horsemen 
armed with tw'o or three long spears hurrying on as fast as they could 
get U8 to go ; horns and country drums beating and blowing before 
and behind ; some of the horsemen dressed in the most grotesque 
manner; others covered all otlicr with charms. Tlie bowmen also had 
their natty little hats and feathers, with the jebus, or leathern pouch, 
hanging by their side. These men always appeared to me to be the 
best troops in this country and Soudan, from their lightness and ac- 
tivity. The horsemen, however, are but ill mounted ; the animals are 
email and badly dressed, their saddles so ill secured, and the rider sits 
BO clumsily on his seat, that any Englishman, who ever rode a horse 
with an English saddle, would upset one of them the first charge wdth 
a long stick.' — p. 84. 

They soon arrived at the gate of Katunga, which is said to be 
delightfally situated at the poi»t of a granite range of hills : a 
band of music accompanied them, followed by an iaimense multi- 
tude of men, women, and children. They proceeded about five 
miles in the city before they reached the residence of the king, 
who was seated under a verandah, with tw'o red and two blue 
umbrellas, suppe^ted on long poles held by slaves. The cl^efs 
were observed to be holding a parley with the king, which dapr 
perton conjectured to relate to his being desired to perforifi the 
usu4 ceremony of prostration. 
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^ I told them/’ says he, ** if any such thing was proposed, T should 
instantly go back ; that all the ceremony I would submit to w'oukl be 
to take off my hat, make a bow, and shake hands with his majesty, if 
he pleased,” This being granted, ‘ We accordingly,* says .our author, 
‘ went forwards ; the king’s people had a great deal to do to make 
way amongst the crowd, and allow us to go in regular order. Sticks 
and whips were used, though generally in a good-natured manner ; 
and I cannot help remarking on this, as on all other occasions of this 
kind, that the Yourribas appear to be a mild and kind people — kind to 
their Avives and children, and to one anbther — and that the govern- 
ment, though absolute, is conducted with the greatest mildness.* 

This ceremony of jv'ostration before the king is required from 
all. The chiefs who come to pay their court, cover themselves 
with dust, and then fall flat on their bellies, having first practised 
the ceremony, in order to be perfect, before a large fat eunuch. 
There is something whimsical, we admit, in the comparison we are 
about to make ; but it really strikes us, that nothing is wanting at 
Katunga but the yellow hcrcm, whose unexpected appearance oc- 
casioned some misgivings in Lord Amherst’s mind, to imagine the 
scene described by Clappertou to be laid in a provincial town of 
the Celestial Empire. l"he umbrellas — the negotiations for the 
ceremony — the rehearsal of it — the sticks and whips so good- 
naturedly laid across the shoulders of the crowd — are completely, 
and to the letter, Chinese ; and these heavenly people of the east 
are successfully imilated by the Y ourribas of the west, in the ex- 
traordinary ckigree of politeness practised towards each other: 

* when equals meet, they kneel on one knee ; women kneel on 
both kfiees, the elbows resting on tlie ground.* Nor are these 
dingy people outdone by the Celestials in another respect : the 
accredited traveller is subsisted entirely at the expense of the 
sovereign — that is to say, of the public. He is also invited to 
theatrical entertainments, quite as amusing, and almost as refined, 
from Clappertoi/s description, as any which his Celestial Majesty 
can command to be exhibited before a foreign ambassador. The 
king of Yourriba made a point of our traveller staying to witness 
these entertainments. They were exhibited in the king'’s park, in 
a square space, surrounded by clupips ot trees. The first perform- 
ance was that of a number of men dancing and tumbling about in 
slacks, having their heads fantastically decorated with strips of rags, 
damask silk, and cotton of variegated colours ; and they performetl 
to admiration, The second exliibition was hunting the boa snake, 
by th^ men in the sacks. Tlie huge snake, it seems, went through 
the motions of this kind of r^eptilc, ^ in a very natural inanuer, 
though it appeared to be rather full in the belly, opening anti sliiit- 
Ung its mputh in Ute most imtuval manner imaginable/ A running 
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fight ensued^ which lasted some time, till at length the chief of the 
bag-men contrived to scotch his tail with a tremendous sword^ 
when he gasped, twisted up, and seemed in great torture, endea- 
vouring to bite his assailants, wdio hoisted him on their shoulders, 
and bore him off in triumph. The festivities of the day concluded 
with the exhibition of the wltiie devil, which had the appearance 
of a human figure in white wax, looking hiiserably thin, and 
if starved with cold, taking snuif, rubbing its hands, treading the 
ground as if tender-footed 5 and evidently meant to burlesque and 
ridicule a white man, while his sable majesty frequently appealed 
to Clappertoh whether it was not w'ell performed. Alter this the 
king’s women sang in chorus, and were acc Jmpanied by the whole 
crowd. 

The city of Eyeo, called in the Iloiissa language Katiinga, 
has a thick belt of wood round tlie walls, which aie built of clay, 
about twenty feet high, and surrounded by a dry ditch ; they are 
fifteen miles in circumference, and arc entered by ten gates. The 
houses are of clay with thatched roofs. The posts that siijipoit 
the vera^jdahs and the doors are carved in bas relief, with figuies 
of the boa killing an antelope or a hog, with wariiors accompa- 
nied by their drummers, &.c. It has seven markets, held every 
evening, in which are exposed for sale yams, corn, calavanccs, 
bananas, vegetable butter, seeds of the colocyiith, goats, fowls, 
sheep, cotton clollis, and vaiious implements of agriculture. The 
country produces small lioiscs, but fine horned cattle, many of 
them with humps 011 tlicir shoulders like those df Abyssinia; 
sheep, hogs, inuscovy ducks, fowls, pigeons, and tin keys.* f hey 
have various kinds offjuit, such as oranges, limes, and, so Clap- 
pertoii says, pears and apples. The cotton plant and indigo aic 
extensively cultivated ; but the commerce with the coast is almost 
exclusively in slaves, which are given in excliange for rum, to- 
bacco, European cloth, and cow^ries. This intercourse, which is 
constant, is entirely by laud, either from Eadagry, Lagos, or Da- 
homey. The price of a slave at Jannah, as nearly as could be 
calculated, was from 3L to 4/. sterling; their domestic slaves, 
however, are never sold, except for misconduct. In fact, the 
whole population may be considered in a state of slavery, either 
to the king, or his caboceers. The features of the Yoiiniba 
people are described as being less charafcteriMic of the negro than 
those of Badagry ; the lips less thick and the nose inclined to the 
aquiline; the menjvell made, and of an independent carriage; 
the women of a more coarse appearance, probably (rom drudgery 
and exposure id the sun. 

Though Clapperton remained at Katiinga from the 23d Ja- 
nuary, to the 7 th M^rch, and though the river Quorra, — the myste- 
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rioiis and miscalled Niger — was not more tlian thirty miles to 
the eastward, he was not able to prevail on the king of Yourriba 
to allow him to visit it; whenever he asked for permission to do 
so, he was always put off with some frivolous excuse ; and in this, 
too, the old gentleman appears to have been as cunning and as 
cautious as a Chinese mandarin — observing at one time, that the 
road was not safe — at another, that the b'ellatas had possession of 
the country ; and what would the king of England say, if anything 
should happen to his guest ? It was with*some difficulty, after all, 
that Clapperton could prevail on him to let him depart on his 
journey ; — offered, if he w'ould stay, to give him a wife; *of wives, 
lie said, he himself ha?l plenty — he did not exactly know how 
many, but he was sure that, hand to hand, they would reach from 
Katunga to Jannah. 

Oil depaiting from Katunga for Kiaina, a city of Borglio, 
^Ir. Houtson took Jiis leave of our traveller, ayd returned to the 
coast, w'liere he shoitly afterwards died. Clappciton continued 
his route among ruined villages, that had been sacked by the 
Fellatas. These marauders, it seems, have a mode of settiuj^flre to 
w alled towns, by tying combustibles to the tails of pigeons, w'hicli, 
on being let loose, ily to the tops of the lhatelied houses, while 
tliey keep up showed s of arrow's, to pi event the inhabitants from 
extinguishing the Haines. Having ciossed the river Moussa, a 
cousideiable stream which falls into the Quoria, an escort 
appeared to conduct our tiaveller to Varro, llu' sultan, as they 
called him, of Kiama. I'hey were mounted on remaikably fine 
horses, but weie a lawless set of fellow^s, who plundered the vil- 
lages as they went along, without mercy or remorse. 

At Kiama he was well received by Yairo; wlio assigned him 
an excellent lioiise, within a square inclosure, and sent him milk, 
eggs, bananas, fried elieese, curds, and foo-fon (paste ot Indian 
coin). Shoitly afterwards he paid him a visit, mounted on a 
beautiful led loan, attended by a number ot armed men, on horse- ^ 
back and on foot ; ‘ and six young female slaves, naked as they 
were born, except a stripe of narrow while clotli tied round their 
heads, about six iiielies of the ends filing out behind ; each ear- 
ly ing a light spear in the right hand.’ J\ach of these girls, on 
entering the ddor, put a blue cloth round her w'aist. Yarro 
promised our traveller every assistance, and kept his w^ord. On 
taking leave, he remounted his lioise, ‘ the young ladies undressed ; 
and away went one of the most extiaordinary cavalcades I ever 
saw ill all my life.’ Extraordinary indeed ! The following is liis 
account of a second visit — 

‘ After the heat of tlie day w^as over, Yarro came, attended hy all 
liis train. Tlie most extraordinary persons in it w^ere himself and the 

bearers 
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Ibearers of hifi spears, which, as before, were six naked young girto, 
from fifteen to seventeen years of age. The only thing they wore was 
a white bandeau, or fillet of white cloth, round the forehead, about 
six inches of the ends flying behind, and a string of beads round their 
waists ; in their right hands they carried three light spears each. 
Their light form, the vivacity of their eyes, and the ease with which 
tliey appeared to fly over the ground, made them appear something 
more than mortal as they flew alongside of his horse, when he was 
galloping, and making his horse curvet and bound. A man with an 
immense bundle of spears^ remained behind at a little distance, appa- 
rently to serve as a magazine for the girls to be supplied from, when 
their master* had expended those they carried in their hands.’ — p. 72. 

Here, as in other large towns, there were music and dancing the 
whole night ; * men’s wives and maidens, all join the song and 
dance, IVlahomedaiis as w’cll as Pagans.’ Female chastity, by 
our author’s account, is little regarded. 

‘ Yarro asked ilie if I would take his daughter for a wife ; I said 
“ Yes,'' after a great many thanks for my present. The old woman 
went out, and 1 followed wnth the king’s liead man, Ahubecker. I 
went tS the house of the daughter, which consists of several coozies, 
separate from those of the father, and I was shown into a very clean 
one : a mat was spread : I sat down ; and the lady coming in and 
kneeling down, I asked her if she would live in my house, or I should 
come and live with her : she said, whatever way 1 wished: very well, 
I said, I would come and live wnth her, as she had the best house. 
She kept her kneeling posture all the time I Avas^in the house.’ p. 70. 

Kiama is one of the largest cities in Borgho. Clappertou 
estimates it to contain, at least, 30,000 inhabitants ; but, like the 
rest of the people of this kingdom, they are represented as great 
robbers. Yarro, however, behaved very well to our traveller, 
supplied him at once with horses and bearers, and advised him to 
go by lioussa, and not by Youri, as the latter w as at war with 
the Fellatas. Prolitiiig by this advice, he proceeded tow^ards 
, the former, and in the way, he fell in with a coffle or caravan 
from Ashanlee and Gonja, on their road to Houssa. 

‘ At 10 Ave fell in Aviththe Houssa caravans. They occupied a long 
line of march : bullocks, asses, horses, women, and men, to the amount 
of a thousand, all in a line, after one another, forming a very curious 
sight ; a motley groupe, from the nearly naked girls and men canning 
loads, to the ridiculously and gaudily dressed Gonja traders, riding on 
horseback, some of these animals being lame, and going with a halt, 
and all in very bad condition. The poor girls, their slaves, are com* 
pelled to travel with a heavy load on their heads, arfi an cheerful 
and good-natured as if they were at home grinding qprp in their 
pative country.’— pp. 75, 76. 

At WnwR, aiiother city pf pprgho, pur traveller was wpU fin^. 

. hospitably 
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hojspitably received, the old governor of which told him, that 
every thing should be done that he wished. Being so near that 
part of the Quorra, where Mungo Park perished, our traveller 
thought he might get some information of this melancholy event. 

‘ The head man’s story is this : that the boat stuck fast between 
two rocks ; that the people in it laid out four anchors a -head ; that thp 
water falls down with great rapidity from the rocks, and that the white 
men, in attempting to get on shore, were drowned ; that crowds of 
people went to look at them, hut the whitejnen did not shoot at them 
as I had heard; that tlie natives were too much frightened either to 
shoot at them or to assist them ; that there were found a.gi^eat many 
things in the boat, bookstand riches, wliich the sultan of Boussa has 
got ; that beef cut in slices and salted was in great plenty in the boat; 
that the people of Boussa who had eaten of it all died, because it was 
human flesh, and that they knew we Avliite men eat human flesh, I 
was indebted to the messenger of Varro for a defence, who told tho 
narrator that I was much more nice in my eating than his countrymen 
were. But it M^as ■with some difficulty I could persuade liim that if his 
story was true, it was the people’s own fears that had killed them ; 
that the meat was good beef or mutton ; that I had eaten more ^ goats* 
flesh since I had been in tliis country than ever I had done in my life ; 
that in England we eat nothing but fowls, beef, and mutton,’— 
pp« 84<, 8^* 

At this place Clappcrtoii had nearly, though innocently, got 
into a scrape with the old governor, by cocpietting with a young 
and buxom widow. 

‘ I liad a visit, a?»iong^t the number, from the daughter of an Arab, 
who is very fair, calls herself a white woman, is rich, a Avidow» and 
■\vants a white husband. Siic is said to he the richest person ip Wawa, 
having the best house in the toAvn, and a thousand slaves, Sho 
showed a great regard for my servant Uicliard, \vlm is younger and 
l)etter looking than I am: but she liad passed her tvveutietli year, was 
fat, and a perfect Turkish beauty, just like a walking water -hptt, AU 
her arts werp unavailing on Hit hard: she could not induce him ta 
visit her at her house, though he had my permission.’ — p, 

"{■his widow, it seems, was not disposed to waste time by 
making regular approaches, like those by which Widow Wadmaii 
undermined the outworks of the unsuspecting Uncle Toby, but 
was determined to carry the citadel by storm. 

• ‘ The widow Zuina has been kind enougli to send me pi»o visions 
ready cooked, in great abundance, ever since I have been here. Now 
that she has failed with Richard, she has offered Pascoe a handsome 
female slave for a wife, if JiQ could manage to brijig about matters 
with me. Not being much afraid of myself, and wishing tQ see the 
interior uwngement of her house; I went and vipit^d her, I found 
her house largo, and full of male and female slave® ] th# inajes lying 
about tho outer hute, thu fontale® nwe in the interiori In the centre 
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of the huts was a square one of large dimensions surrounded by a ve- 
randah, with screens of matting all around except in one place, where 
there was hung a tanned bullock’s hide ; to this spot I was led up, and, 
on its being drawn on one side, I saw the lady sitting cross-legged on 
a small Turkey carpet, like one of our hearth rugs, a large leather 
cushion under her left knee ; her goora pot, which was a large old- 
fashioned Englisli pewter mug, by her side. And a calibash of water to 
Avash her mouth out, as she alternately kept eating goora and chew- 
ing tobacco- snuff, the custom with all ranks, male or female, who can 
procure them : on her right side lay a whip. At a little distance, 
squatted on the ground, sat a dwarfish, hump-backed, female slave, 
-with a wide mouth but good eyes: she had on no clothing, if I except 
a profusion of strings of beads and coral rohnd her neck and waist. 
This personage served the purpose of a bell in our countr^^ and what, 
I suppose, would in old times have been called a page. The lady her- 
self was dressed in a white coarse ^ muslin tiirl)aii ; her neck profusely 
decorated with necklaces of coral and gold cliaiir^/amongst which was 
one of rubies and* gold beads ; her e'yebrowsT^and eyelashes blacked, 
her hair dyed with indigo, and her hands and feet with henna: around 
her body she had a fine striped silk and cotton country cloth, which 
came £s high as her tremendous breasts, and reached as low as her 
ankles ; in her right hand she held a fan made of stained grass, of a 
square form. She desired me to sit down on tlie carpet beside her, 
wdiich I did, and she began fanning me, and sent Hunip-])ack to bring 
out her finery for me to look at ; which consisted of four gold brace- 
lets, two large paper dressing-cases with looking-glasses, and several 
strings of coral, silver rings, and bracelets, with a number of other 
trifling articles. After a number of compliments, jfnd giving me an 
account of all her Avcalth, I was led through one apartment into another, 
cool, clean, and ornamented witli peAvter dishes and bright brass pans. 
She now told me her husband had been dead tlicse ten years, tliat she 
had only one son, and he was darker than herself ; that she loved white 
men, and would go to Boussa with me ; that she w^ould send for a 
roalem, or man of learning, and read the fatha with me. I thought 
this was carrying the joke a little too far, and began to look very seri- 
ous, on which she sent for the looking-glass, and looking at herself, 
then offering it me, said, to be sure she was rather older than, me, 
but very little, and what of that ? This was too much, and I made 
my retreat as soon as I could, determined never to come to such close 
quarters with her again.' — pp. 85, 86. 

, Wawa is said to contain from 18 to 20,000 inhabitants; it i% 
surrounded by a good high clay wall, and dry ditch ; and is de- 
scribed as the neatest, most compact, and best walled town be- 
tween it and Badagry. The following, however, is no very flat- 
tering account of its inhabitants. 

‘ The virtue of chastity I do not believe to exist in Wawa, Even 
the 'widow Zuma lets out her female slaves for hire, like tlie rest of the 
people of the town. Neither is sobriety held as a virtue. I never 

was 
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was in a place in my life where drunkenness was so general. Go- 
vernor, priest, and layman, and even some of the ladies, drink to ex- 
cess. I was pestered for three or four days by tlie governor’s daugh- 
ter, who used to come several times in a day, painted and bedizened in 
the highest style of Wawa fashion, but always half tipsy; I could only 
get rid of her by telling her that I prayed and looked at the stars all 
night, never drank any thing stronger tlian roa-in-zafir^ which they 
call my tea, — literally hot water : slie always departed in a flood of 
tears. Notwithstanding their want of chastity, and drunkenness, they 
are a merry people, and have behaved well to me. They appear to 
have plenty of the necessaries of life, and a great many of the luxuries, 
some of which they would be better without — this being the direct 
road from Bornou, Houssa, and Nyife, to Gonja, Daliouiey, and 
Jannah.’ — p. 93. • 

They arc, notwithslandiug, said to be lionest, cheerful, good- 
natured, and hospitable. The women good-looking, and the 
men strong and well made, partly Maliomccluns and partly 
Pagans. 

I'rom hence, it was settled that our travcllef should proceed 
across liie Quorra, to a city called ivoolfn ; but as i^oussa was 
higher up the river than the common ferry of Comie, and he was 
determined to visit the spot where Mungo Park jxuished, the 
governor promised to forward hi.s servant and baggage to the 
former place, where he was to meet them tifter his visit to Boussa. 
This town he found, on his arrival, to be situated on an island 
formed by two branches of the Quorra, the smaller and more 
westerly one named the Menai, wliich he crossed by a canoe, the 
horses swimming over. On wailing on the sultan, by whom, as 
usual, he was kindly received, his first inquiry was concerning 
some white men, who were lost in the river some twenty years 
ago, near this place. 

‘ He seemed rather uneasy at this question, and I observed tliat he 
stammered in his speech, lie assured me be bad nothing belonging to 
them ; that he was a little boy when the event luippened . 1 said 1 wanted 
nothing but the books and papers, and to learn from him a correct ac- 
count of the manner of their death ; and that with his permission, I 
woujd go and vi«it tlie spot where they wenj lost. He said no, 1 must not 
go ; it was a very bad place. Having heard that part of the boat still 
remained, I asked him if it was so: he replied that such a report was 
untrue ; that she did remain on the rocks for some time after, but had 
gone to pieces and floated down tlie river long ago. I said if lie would 
give me the books and papers it would he the greatest favour he could 
possibly confer on me. He again assured me that nothing remained 
with him, — every ’thiag of that kind had gone into the hands of the 
learned men ; hut that if any were now in existence he would procure 
them and give them to me. I then asked him if he would allow me to 
inquire of the old people in the town the particidars of the aflair, as 

* some 
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some of them must have seen it. He appeared very uneasy, gate me 
no arisvvei*, and I did not press him further.' — pp. 100, 101. 

Not satisfied ^vith this, Clapperton returned to tlie subject: — 

‘ The sultan, when 1 inquired of him again to-day about the papers 
of my unfortunate countryman, said that the late imam, a Fellata, had 
had possession of all the books and papers, and that had fled from 
Boussa some time since. 'J'his Avas a death-blow to all future inquiries 
here ; and the whole of the information concerning the affair of the boat, 
her crew, and cargo, which 1 was likely to gain here, I have already stated. 
Every one, in fact, appeartd uneasy when 1 asked for information, and 
said it had happened before their remembrance, or that they did not see 
it. Thejfc pointed out the j}lacc wliere the boat struck, and the un- 
fortunate crew perished. Kveii this was done \Aitli caution, and as if 
by stealth ; thougli, in every thing unconnected with that affair, they 
were most ready to give me what information I asked ; and never in 
my life have I been treated with more hospitality or kindness.' — 
p. 104. 

llie place Avln^e the vessel was sunk is in the eastern channel, 
where the river bieaks ()\er a grey slate rock extending quite 
across it. A little lower down, the river had a fall of three or 
four t^et. Here, and still farther down, the whole united streams 
of the Quorra were not above three-fourths tlie breadth of the 
Thames at Somerset-house. On retiiining to the ferry, Clap- 
perlon found a messenger from the king of Youri, who had sent 
him a present of a camel. 

‘He said the king, before he left Youri, had shown him two hooks, 
very large, and printed, that had belonged to the whhe men that were 
lost in the^boat at Boussa; that ho had been offered a hundred and 
seventy mitgalls of gold for tliem, by a inercliant from Bornou, who 
had been sent by a Cliristian on purpose for them. I advised him to 
tell the king, that he ought to have sold them ; tliat I would not give 
five mitgalls for them ; but that, if he would send them, I would give 
him an additional present ; and tliat he would be doing an acceptable 
thing to the king of England by sending them, and that he would not 
act like a king if he did not. I gave him for his master one of the 
mock-gold chains, a common sword, and tt^n yards of silk, and said I 
would give him a handsotne gun and some more silk, if he would send 
the books. On asking him if there w’ere any hooks like my journal, 
which I show’cd him, he said there was one, but that his master had 
given it to an Arab merchant ten years ago ; but the merchant was 
killed by the Fellatas on his way to Kano, and what had become of 
that book afterwards he did not know.' — pp. 122, 123. 

tJponlhls, Ciapperton sent a person with rf letter lo Youri — 

' Mohamed, the Fezzanie, whoip I had hired at Tabra, and whom I 
had sent to the chief of Youri for the books and papers of the late 
Mungo Park, returned, bringing me a letter from that person, wliich 

contained 
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contained the following acdoUnt of the death of that unfortunate 
ti'aveller : that not the least injury was done to him at Youri, or by 
the people of that country ; that the people of Boussa had killed them, 
and taken all their riches ; that the books in his possession were 
given' him by the Imam of Boussa ; that they were lying on the top 
of the gdods in the boat when she was taken ; that not a soul was left 
alive belonging to the boat ; that the bodies of two black men were 
found in the boat Chained together ; that the white men jumped over- 
board ; that the boat was made of two canoes joined fast together, 
with an awning or roof behind ; that he, the sultan, had a gun, 
double-barrelled, and a sword, and two bodks that had belonged to 
those in the boat ; that he would give me the books whenever I went 
to Youri myself for them, not until then.’ — pp. 132, 133.^ • 

The last account of tfiis unfortunate traveller, is stated to be 
from an eye-witness. 

‘ This evening I was talking with a man that is married to one of 
my landlady’s female slaves, called her daughter, about the manners 
of the Gumbrie and about England ; when he gave^tlie following ac- 
count of the death of Park and of his companions, of which he was 
an eye-witness. He said that- when the boat came down the river, it 
happened unfortunately just at the time that the Fellatas first riise in 
arms, and were ravaging Goober and Zamfra ; that the saltan of 
Boussa, on hearing tliat the persons in the boat were white men, and 
that the boat was ditt’erciit from any that had ever been seen before, 
as she had a house at one end, called his i)eople together from the 
neighbouring towns, attacked and killed them, not doubting that 
they were the advance guard of theFellata army then ravaging Sou- 
dan, under the co’jimand of Malein Danfodio, th® father of the present 
Bello ; that one of the white men was a tall man with long hair ; 
that they fought for three days be'fore they were all killed; fJiat the 
people in the neighbourhood were very inuch alarmed, and great 
numbers fled toNyfle and other countries, thinking that the Fellatas 
were certainly coming among them. The number of persons in the 
boat was only four, two white men and two blacks : tliat they found 
great treasure in the boat ; but that the people had all died who eat of 
the meat that was found in her. Tin’s account I believe to be the 

♦ 'Uiis is not exactly tihat the sultan says in Ins letter, of which the following is a 
translation by Mr. Salami : — 

‘ This is issued from tlie Prince or Lord of Yaoury to Abdallah, the Knglish Captain, 
salutation and esteem. Hern c your messenger lias arrived and brought ns your letter*, 
and we nnderstartil wl;at you write. You inquire about a thing that has no trace witli 
us. The Prince or Lord ot Boossy is older for greater) than us, because he is our grand- 
father. Why did you not inquire of him about what you wish for You were at Boossy, 
and did not inquire of the inhabitants what was the cause of the destruction of the 
ship and your friends, nor what happened between them of evil; but you do now inquire 
ot one who is far off, and knows nothing of the cause of their (the Chi^tians’) destruction. 

‘ As to the book which is in our hand, it is true, and we did not give it to your mes- 
senger, but wc will deliver it to you, if you come and show ns a letter from your lord 
You shall then see it and have it, if God be pleased ; and much esteem aud Sifftm be to 
you, and prayer and peace, unto the last of the apostles (JMouammed./ 
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most correct of all that I have yet got ; and was told to me without my 
putting any questions?, or showing any eagerness for him to go on with 
his story. I was often puzzled to think, after the kindness I had 
received at Boussa, what could have oinased such a change in the 
minds of these people in the course of twenty years, and of their 
different treatment of two European travellers. I was even disposed 
at times to flatter myself that there was something in me that belonged 
to nobody else, to make them treat me and my people with so jtiuch 
kindness ; for the friendship of the king of Boussa 1 consider a's my 
only protection in this country.’ — pp. 134, 135. 

This is by far the most probable, and all of them coiToborate 
the story generally disbelieved at the time, which Isaaco brought 
back from* Amadoo-Fatima. There is yet a chance, we think, 
though but a slender one, that the journal of Park may be reco- 
vered. 

Clapperton found, on reaching the ferry at Comic, that so far 
from his baggage having gone on to Koolfu, it had been stopped at 
AVawa by the governor ; and lliat, to his groat surprise, the widow 
Zuina was at a neighbouring village, from whom he prcsenlly 
received some boiled rice, and u fowl, with an invitation to go 
and slop at her house. 'J’lie governor’s so’j informed him, that 
his baggage would not be allowed to leave Wawa, till the M'idovv 
was sent back. ^ What have 1 to do with the widow?’ asked 
Clappcitoii. ^ You have,’ lie replied, ‘ and you must come back 
with me and take her/ Clapperton, however, j)ositively refused to 
have any thing to do with or say to her. llis servant Richard at 
this moment retuni^id IVom Boussa, whither he lead followed his 
master, to acquaint him witli the detention of his baggage ; told 
Jiim that it w^as ow ing to the widow’s having left Wawa, about half 
an hour after he did, with drums beating before her, and a train 
after lier, first calling at his lodgings before she wailed on tlie 
g()vcinor ; that she had given old Pascoe a female slave for w ife, 
w ithout the governor’s permission ; amf that she had declared, she 
intended following him to Kano, from whence she w^ould return 
to make war on the governor, as she liad done once before. — 

‘ This,’ says Clapperton, ‘ let me into their polities with a y^en- 
gcance ; it would have been a fine end to my journey indeed, if 
1 had deposed old Moliamed, and set up for myself, walk a v\alk- 
iiig tun-butt for a queen.’ Clapperton, however, determined to 
go back to Wawa to release his baggage, and scarcely had lie got 
there, when the arrival of the jolly widow was announced, whose 
appearance and escort we must let our traveller describe. 

* Tliis morning the widow arrived in town, wdth a drummer heating 
before her, yvhose cap was bedecked with ostrich feathers ; a bowman 
walking on foot at the head of her horse; a train behind, armed wdth 
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bows, swords, and spears. She rode a-straddJe on a fine horse, whose 
trappings were of the first order for this country. The bead of the 
horse was ornamented with brass plates, the neck with brass bells, and 
charms sewed in various ccfloured leather, such as red, green, and 
yellow ; a scarlet breast-piece, with a brass plate in the centre ; scarlet 
saddle-cloth, trimxtied with lace. She was dressed in red silk trow- 
ser^ and red morocco boots ; on her head a white turban, and over 
her shoulders a mantle of silk and gold. Had she been somewhat 
younger and leas corpulent, there might have been great temptation 
to head her party, for she has certainly been a very^ handsome wo- 
man, and such as would have been thought a beauty in any country 
in Europe.* — pp. 113 , 114 . 

The widow was sumyioned before the governor, went on her 
knees, and, after a lecture on disojjedience and vanity, was dis- 
missed ; but, on turning her back, she shook the dust off her feet, 
with great indignation and contempt ; and ‘ 1 went home,* says 
Clapperton, ^ determined never to be caught in such a foolish 
affair in future.* • 

He now proceeded to the ferry, crossed the Quon*a, which was 
about a quarter of a mile in width, running about two miles an 
hour, and from ten to fifteen feet deep. The canoes were^aboiit 
tw^enty feet long mid two wide. lie was now in the province of 
Nyff6; the country well cultivated, and the ant-hills near El 
Wata were the largest he ever saw, being from fifteen to twenty 
feet high, resembling so many (Jothic cathedrals in miniature. 
In this part of the country, the natives smelt iron ore, and every 
village had thre^ or four blacksmiths* shopifnn it. The houses 
arc generally painted with figures of human beings, huge snakes, 
alligators, or tortoises. Qii arriving at Kooifu, our traveller took 
up his abode with a WidoV I-.addie, huge, fat, and deaf, very rich, 
sells salt, natron, hooza, and roa hum, or palm W'inc. The booza 
is made from guinea corn, honey, Chili pepper, and the root of 
a coarse grass, and is a very fiery and intoxicating beverage. The 
whole night was passed in singing, dancing, and drinking booza. 
The women, too, dressed in all their finery, joined the men, 
damped, sang and drank booza with the best of tliein. Thes(^ 
scenes are exactly similar to those which Burckhardt describes 
to have taken place among the bouzti-drinkcrs of Berber and 
Shendy. 

Koolfii is a sort of central market, where traders meet from 
every part of Soudan and western Africa. It is a walled town, 
with four gates, and may contain from twelve to fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, including all classes, the slave and thd free, who live 
together and eat together without distinction, the^meu slaves 
with the men, and the women with the women ; for, in the true 
' voii. xxxix. NO. Lxxvn. M style 
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style of all orientals^ the two sexes cat their meals apart, and never 
sit down to any repast together. They are represented as a kind- 
hearted people, and affectionate towaifds one another, but they 
will cheat, if they can — and who is there, we may ask, that does not, 
in the way of trade ? From Koolfu to Kufu the country was 
woody, the trees along the path consisting mostly of the butter 
tree. The villages were numerous, and cultivation extensive; but 
so insecure did the inhabitants consid(*r themselves, that every 
man, working in the fields, was armed to defen(^‘ himself against 
the inroads of the Fellatas. 

Zaria, the capital of Zcg-zcg, is a large city, inhabited almost 
wholly byrFellatas, who have their mosques with minarets, and 
their houses flat roofed. Tt is said to ••be more populous than 
Kano, a city which is estimated by Clappcrton to contain from 
thirty to forty thousand inhabitants. Many of them arc from 
Foola Bonda and Foota Torra^ and seem to know and to have 

liad dealings with the French and English on the coast, and, as 

our author says, have not improved by the acquaintance. The 
environs of this city are said to be beautiful — like some of the finest 
parts^of England in the month of April, and grain and fruits of 
various kinds are cultivated both within and without the walls, 
l^he beauty and fertility of the country continued all the way to 
Kano, which our traveller entered on the 20th July, 1826. 

Here Clapperton met his former friend and acquaintance, 
Hadje Hat Sala, wdio informed him of the stale of the w^ar be- 
tween Bello and the Sheik of Bornou. Though still in bad 

health, he determined to })roceed at once to Bi^lo, and to leave 
his servant Richard and old Pascoe at Kano, under the protec- 
tion of Hadje, who was authorized to grant them whatever inoney 
they might want. At Jaza he met his old friend the Gadado, or 
prime minister ; who greeted him with great kindness ; told him 
that Bello had received his letter from Koolfu, and had sent a 
messenger to conduct him to Soccatoo. It seems, however, that 
the gadado prevailed on him to remain for some time in Kano, 
where he w as plundered of several articles, and, among others, 
of his journal and remark book, a circumstance which has occa- 
sioned an hiatus in his narrative from Jidy to October, on the 
12th of which month we find him, with a part of the Sultan’s 
army, near Zurmie, on the borders of a large lake, or rather chain 
of lakes, on the plain of Gondamie, approaching nearly to Soc- 
catoo. 

• The borders of these lakes are the resort of numbers of elephants 
and other wild beasts. The appearance at this season, and at the 
spot wherel saw it, was very beautiful ; all the acacia trees were in 
blossom, some with white flowers, others with yellow, forming a con- 
trast 
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trast with the Bmall dusky leaves, like gold and silver tassels on a 
cloak of dark green velvet. I observed some fine large fish leaping 
in the lake. Some of t]^e troops were bathing ; others watering 
their horses, bullocks, camels, and asses : the lake as smooth as glass, 
and flowing around the roots of the trees. The snn, on its approach 
to the horizon, throws the shadows of the flowery acacias along its 
surface, like sheets of burnished gold and silver. The smoking fires 
on its banks, the sounding of horns, the beating of their gongs or 
drums, the braying of their brass and tin trumpets, the rude huts of 
grass or branclfbs of trees rising as if by magic, every where the • 
calls on the names of Mohamcd, Abdo, Mustafa, &c., with the neigh- 
ing of horses and the braying of asses, gave animation to the beau- 
tiful scenery of the lake, and its sloping green and wooJy *banks.’ — 
p. 181, 

He now learned from the gadado that the Sultan Bello was 
encamped before Coonia, the capital city of Goobur, which had 
rebelled against him, and which he was determined to subdue be- 
fore lie relumed to Soccatoo. The Kano tioo|>s llicrefore moved 
forwards, and Clapperton along with them. Tliey soon reached 
the main army ; Bello received him most kindly ; told lum he hail 
sent two messengers, one of whom went as far us to KaHniga ; 
said he would receive tlie king’s letter and present at Soccatoo, as 
he intended to make liis attack on the city the following day. We 
cannot omit Clajjperton’s description of this curious assault. 

‘ After the midday prayers, all, except tlie eunuchs, camel drivers, 
and such other servants as were of use only to prevent theft, whether 
mounted or on f^t„marched towards the object of attack ; and soon 
arrived before the waTls of the city. I also accompanied them, and 
took up my station close td the Gadado. The march had been the 
most disorderly that can b? imagined ; horse and foot interm/ngJing 
in the greatest confusion, all rushing to get forward ; sometimes the 
followers of one chief tumbling amongst those of another, when 
swords were half unsheathed, hut all ended in making a face, or put- 
ting on a threatening aspect. We soon arrived before Coonia, thecapi- 
tal of the rebels of Goobur, which was not above half a mile in diameter, 
being nearly circular, and built on the bank of one of the branelies of 
tlie rivers, or lakes, which I have mentioned. Each chief, as lie came 
up, took his station, which, 1 suppose, had jireviously been assigned 
to him. The number of fighting men brought befoi'e the town could 
not, 1 think, be dess than fifty or sixty thousand, liorse and foot, of 
which tlie foot amounted to more than nine-tenths. For the depth 
of two hundred yards, all round the walls was a dense circle of men 
and horses. The horse kept out of bow-shot, while the foot went up 
as they felt courage or inclination, and kept up a st^agglingfire with 
about thirty muskets, and the shooting of arrows. In front of the 
sultan, the Zegzeg troops had one French fusil : the Kano forces had 
forty -one muskets. These fellows, whenever they fired their pieces, 
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ran out of bow-shot to load ; all of them were slaves ; not a single 
Fellata had a musket. The enemy kept up a sure and slow fight, 
seldom throwing away their arrows, until they saw an opportunity 
of letting fly with effect. Now and then a single horse would gallop 
up to the ditch, and brandish his spear, the rider taking care to cover 
himself with his large leathern shield, and return as fast as he went, 
generally calling out lustily, when he got among his own par^y, 
“ Shields to the wall !” “ You people of the Gadado, or Atego,’' &c., 
“ why don’t you hasten to the wall T To which some* voices would 
call out, “ Oh ! y«u have a good large shield to «?l)ver you T’ The 
cry of “ Shields to the wall,^‘ was constantly heard from the several 
chiefs to their troops ; but they disregarded the call, and neither 
chiefs 1101 ^ vassals moved from the spot. At length the men in quilted 
armour went up “ per order.” They certainly cut not a bad figure 
at a distance, as their helmets were ornamented with black and white 
ostrich feathers, and the sides of the helmets with pieces of tin, 
which glittered in the sun, their lohg quilted cloaks of gaudy colours, 
reaching over part of the horses’ tails, and hanging over the flanks. 
On the neck, even the horse’s armour was notched, or vandyked, to look 
like a mane ; on his forehead and over his nose, was a brass or tin 
plate, as also a semicircular piece on each side. The rider was armed 
with a^large spear ; and he had to he assisted to mount his horse, as 
his quilted cloak was too heavy ; it required two men to lift him on ; 
and there were six of them ludonging to each governor, and six to 
the sultan. I at first thought the foot would take advantage of 
going under cover of these unwieldy machines ; hut no, they went 
alone, as fast as the poor horses could bear them, which was hut a slow 
pace. They had one musket in Coonia, and it did wonderful execu- 
tion, for it brought down the van of the quilt^^^d m^*i, who fell from 
his horse like a sack of corn thrown from a Jiorse’s back at a miller’s 
door ; but hotli horse and man were brougJ|;''t off by two or three foot- 
men. He had got two balls through his breast ; one went tlirougli 
his body and both sides of the tohe : the other went through and 
lodged in the quilted armour opposite the shoulders.’ — p. 185-1S7. 

Nor must the services of the old picturesque nurse be over- 
looked. 

‘ The most useful, and as brave as any one of us, was an old female 
slave of the sultan’s, a native of Zamfra, five of whose former ‘go- 
vernors she said she had nursed. She was of a dark copper colour. 
In dress and countenance, very like one of Captiiin Lyon’s female 
Esquimaux. She was mounted on a long-backed bright hay horse, 
with a scraggy tail, crop-eared, and the mane as if the rats had eaten 
part of it ; and he was not in high condition. She rode a-straddle ; 
had on a conical straw dish-cover for a hat, or to shade her face from 
the sun, a sliort, ^irty, white bedgown, a pair of dirty, white, loose and 
wide trowsers, a pair of Houssa boots, which Jire wide,, and came up 
over the knee, fastened with a string round the waist. She had also a 
>irhip and spurs. At her saddle-bow hung about half a dozen gourds, 
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filled with water, and a brass basin to drink out of ; and with this she 
supplied the wounded and the thirsty. I certainly was much obliged 
to her, for she twice gave me a basin of water. TJie heat and the 
dust made thirst almost intolerable/ — p. 1S8. 

At the conclusion of this memorable battle, in which nothing 
was concluded, the whole army set off in the greatest confusion, 
men and quadrupeds tumbling over each other, and upsetting 
every thing that fell in their way. Clapperton made his way to 
Soccatoo, where he found the same hoiisc he liad formeily inha- 
bited prepared for his reception. Here, and in the neighbourhood, 
he resided nearly six months, in the course of which taiiM? he col- 
lected much information respecting the first irruption of the Fel- 
latas, or Foulahs, from I'oota Torra, Foota Jella, &c., on the 
western side of Africa, under Othnian Danfodio, the father of 
Bello ; the manner in which lift succeeded in subjugating the 
greater part of Houssa ; the inaiiners of these INIahonnnedans ; 
the state of society, of their agriculture, commence, and manufac- 
tures : for an account of all which w e must refer our readers to the 
voliiine itself, contenting ourselves with briefly running over the 
author’s transactions with the present ruler^ who ceitainly ilid not 
treat him with that kindness he had a right to expect, though 
some palliating circumstances may b(^ pleaded in excuse, on ac- 
count of the peculiar situation in which he w^Jis then placed with 
regard to the Sheik of Bornou. 

A very few days after Clapperton’s arrival in Soca atoo, he w'as 
visited by Sidi*4iilmiJ^, Bello’s doctor, and one of his secietaiics, 
who, after some preamble, told him, that by whatever road h(‘ 
might choose to rt tiini fi^ine, he .should be .sent, under an e.sccn t, 
— were it even hy Jiornou, — tlu)ugli it was right to infonn him 
that, <m his firmer vi.sit, the Sheik of Ihirnoii had wiitbai, advi.s- 
iiig Bello to jmt him (CUijipcrton) to death, 'lliis, Clapperton 
observed, was very extratmlmavy, after the kind maiiuer m which 
the sheik had behaved to liiiii, to the very last hour ol his dejiar- 
ture, and insisted on seeing the letter. For this purpose he lost not 
a moment in repairing to the gadado, who affected ignorance, and 
said there must be some mistake, as he was sure there was ik.) 
such letter. The next day the gadado look him to the sultan, 
W'ho told him that such a letter had certainly been w'litten w'ith 
the sheik’s sanction, by Hadjc Moliamed, who therein said he w^as 
a spy, and that the Kngli.sh had taken possession of India hy first 
going there by ones and twos, until they got ^trong enough to 
seize upon the w’hole country. A few days alter this it w^as an- 
iiounced to Clapperton that the*. sultan had .sent for his servant 
and all his baggage to be brought from Kano to Soccatoo, and in 
a day or tw^o afterward, s Lauder actually aii ivctl with it. ^i’hc iiexl 
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step was to seize the baggage, under pretence that Clapperton was 
conveying guns and warlike stores to the Sultan of Bornou ; and 
lastly, he ordered Lord Bathurst's letter to the sheik to be given 
up to him. This conduct of the sultan had such an effect on 
Clapperton's spirits, that his servant Richard says he never saw 
him smile afterwards ; but he found it in vain to remonstrate. 
He told the gadado that the conduct of Bello was not like that of 
a prince of the Faithful ; that he had broken his faith, and done 
him all the injury in his^iower. The gadado now assured him 
that not only the sheik, but the two hadjis of Tripoli, had wTitten 
letters to B^lo, denouncing him as a spy, and observing that the 
Bnglish wanted to take Africa as they had done India. ^ I told 
the gadado they were acting like robbers towards me, in defiance 
of all good faith.’ In short, their jealousy proceeded so far as to 
seize every thing that could be Supposed to be any part of the 
present intended for the Sheik of Bornou. 

Not long after this, intelligence was received at Soccatoo, of the 
total defeat of the Bornou army, which put the sultan in such 
good yiirits, that he began to resume his former kind conduct 
toward? Clapperton, discussing with him which would be the 
best and safest way for his return to Kngland; but it was now 
too late; Clapperton’s health had never been restored since the first 
night’s fatal sleeping on the reedy banks of a stagnant ditch; and 
his spirits were now completely broken down by disaj)p()intnient 
and ungenerous treatment. His journal about this time, tlu^ ICth 
March, terminates abruptly in the midst of j'.'-ttfiiversation as to 
the best route to be taken lionicw^ards. The rest is supplied by 
his faithful servant. Lander, 

Oil the same day it appears he w^as attacked with dysentery, 
which he told Lander had been brought on by a cold, caught by 
lying down on the ground which was soft and wet, when heated 
and fatigued with walking. ‘Twenty days,’ says' Lander, ‘my 
poor master remained in a low and distressed state. His body, 
from being robust and vigorous, became weak and emaciated, and 
indeed was little better than a skeleton.’ Lander himself was in 
a fever, and almost unable to stir ; but he was assisted in taking 
care of his master by Pascoe and an old black slav(i. ’J\)wards 
the beginning of April, Clapperton became alarmingly ill. — 

‘ His sleep Avas uniformly short and disturbed, and troubled with 
frightful dreams. In them he frequently reproached the Arabs wth 
much bitterness, «!)ut being an utter stranger to that language, I did 
not understand him. I read to him daily some portions of the New 
Testamei^t, and the ninety -fifth Psalm, to which he was never weary 
of listening ; and on Sundays added the Church Service, to which he 
invariably paid the profouiidest attention.’ — p. 273 . 
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At length, calling honest Lander to his bed-side, Clappcrloii 
said — 

‘ “ Richard, I shall shortly be no more ; I feel myself dying/' Almost 
choked with grief, I replied, “ God forbid, my dear master: you will 
live many years yet.” “ Don’t be so much affected, my dear boy, I 
entreat you,” said he: “ it is the will of the Almighty; it cannot be 
helped. Take care of ijiy journal and papers after my death ; and 
when you arrive in London, go immediately to my agents, send for my 
uncle, who will accompany you to the Colonial Offiee, and let liim see 
you deposit them safely into the hands or the secretary. After I am 
buried, apply to Bello, and borrow money to purchase camels and pro- 
visions for your journey over the desert, and go in tli? tVain of the 
Arab merchants to FezzSn. On your arrival there, should your money 
1)0 exhausted, send a messenger to Mr. Warrington, our consul at Tri- 
poli, and wait till he returns with a remittance. On reaching Trij)oli, 
that gentleman will advance whaf money you may require, and send 
you to England the first oj)portunity* Do not lumber yourself with 
my books ; leave them behind, as well as the barometer, boxes, and 
sticks, and indeed every, heavy article you can conveniently part with ; 
give them to Malam Mudey, who will take care of them. The wages 
1 agreed to give you my agents will pay, as well as the sum govern- 
ment allowed me for a servant; you will of course receive it, as 
Columbus has never served me. Remark what towns or villages you 
pass through ; pay attention to Avhatever t)ie chiefs may say to you, 
and put it on paper. The little money I have, and all my clothes, 

I leave you: sell the latter, and put what you may receive for 
them into yo ur poc ket ; and if, on your journey, you should be 
obliged to ex]jcna Tfc^^overnmeiit will repay you on your return.” 

I said, as well as my agnation would permit me, “ If it be tlie will of 
God to take you, you iiK\rely on my faithfully performing, as far as 
I am able, all that you have desired ; but I trust the Almighty will 
si)are you, and you will yet live to see your country.” “ 1 thought 
I should at one time, Richard,” continued he; ‘‘ but all is now over ; 

I shall not be long for this world: Imt God’s will be done.” He then 
took my hand betwixt his, and looking me full in the face, whili; a 
tear stood glistening in his eye, said, in a low but deeply affecting 
tcffie, “ My dear Richard, if you had not been witli me, I should have 
died long ago ; I can only thank you, with my latest breath, for your 
kindness and attachment to me ; and if I could have lived to return 
with you, you gliould have been placed beyond the reach of want ; but 
God will reward you.” This conversation occupied nearly two hours, 
in the course of which my master fainted several times, and was dis- 
tressed beyond measure. The same evening he fell into a slumber, 
from which he awoke in much pertubation, and saii he had heard dis- 
tinctly the tolling of an English funeral bell. I entreated him to he 
composed, and observed that sick people frequently fancy they hear and 
see things that cannot possibly have any existence. Ho made no reply.’ 
— pp. 274, 276, 
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A few clays after this he breathed his last.* Lander immediately 

sent 

* From a brief memoir of Clapperton prefixed lo this we learn that his grand- 

father and father were respectable medical practitioners in’^lie county of Dumfries ; that 
the tra\eller (born in 1788), being the youngest of a very large family, entere<l life in the 
merchant service, and was, in fact, into a king’s sliip ; that an uncle, a Captain of 

Marines, accidentally found out his situation, and, being a friend to his captain, Sir Tho- 
mas Livingston, immediately got him to be put on tlie <juartcr-deck, as a midshipman. 
He was one of the midshipmen sent, in 1814, to Plymouth, to learn the new sword-exer- 
cise of Angelo, and afterwards distributed through the fleet, to teach it generally. Clap- 
perton, being a young man of Herdulean strength and mercurial agility conihined, was 
sure to distinguish himself in any such exercise : but it was by his gallant conduct in 
command of srjjall detachment, in Upper Canada, during Mr. Maddison's war, that he 
attracted the special notice of Sir E. Owen, who ga\e him an order as acting lieutenant, 
and subsequently interested the Admiralty in his favour. *An anecdote of his Canadian 
career is too beautiful to be omitted. 

' In the winter, he was in command of a blockhouse on Lake Huron, with a party of 
men, for the purpose of defending it; he had»nly one small gun for its defence; he w^as 
attacked by an Aincrican schooner ; the blockhou'^e was soon demolished by the superi- 
ority ot the ememy’s fire, and he found that himself and the party must either become prison- 
ers of war, or form the resolution of immediately crossing Lake Michigan upon the ice, a 
journey of nearly sixty miles, to York, the capital of Upper Canada, and the nearest British 
depot. Notwithstanding the diflicuUy and danger attending a journey of such length 
over the ice in the depth of winter, the alternative was soon adopted, and the parly set 
out to cross the lake, but had not gone more than ten or twelve miles, belore a boy, one 
of the party, was unable lo proceed from the cold ; every one of the sailors declared 
that they were unable to carry him, as they were so benumbed with the cold, and had 
scarcely strength suflicient to support themselves. Clappei ton’s geneious nature could 
not bear the idea of a fellow-creature being Iclt to perish under such appalling circum- 
stances, for a dreadful snovv-storm had commenced ; he therefoic tooK the hoy upon his 
back, holding him with his left hand, and supporting himself from slipping w ith a staflT in 
Ins right. In this manner he continued lo go forward for eight or nine miles, when ho 
perceived that the boy relaxed his hold; and on Clappertor\^~ATPi‘/niiig the cause, he 
lound that the boy was in a dying slate, from the cold, and''nc soon after expireil. The 
sufferings of the whole party were great before they reayied York ; the stockings and 
.shoes completely worn off their feet ; their bodies in a/jreadful state from the w'ant of 
nourishment, they having nothing during the journey except one bag of meal. From the 
long inaction of Clappertoii’s lelthand, in carrying the boy upon his back, he lost, fiom 
the effects of the host, the first joint of his thumb.’ — pp. vii , viii. 

Being paid off in 1817, Clapperton returned to Scotland, and remained quietly with 
his family, amusing himself with rural sports, for three years ; till accidentally meeting 
Dr. Oudney, on a visit lo Edinburgh, in 1820, the first notion of an expedition to Africa 
was suggested to liim. Weary of inaction, ho eagerly oficred to accompany Oudney, and 
the dticlor, hearing from a mutual friend that in every variety of fortune Clappertor’s 
courage and good temper might be relied on, and considering him, from the extraordi- 
nary vigour of his buddy frame and constitution, to be in a manner made for sucli pur- 
poses, the matter was soon determined. The rest of this gallant and gentle-hearted 
officer’s story we need not recur lo. The Scotch readers of this bo, ok will not fail to 
observe one particular of Clapperton’s pedigree — viz., that Jiis giandmother was a 
daughter of Colonel Campbell of Glenlyon; the officer by whom the soldiers that com- 
mitted the massacre of Glencoe were commanded. General Stewart, in his history of 
the Highland regiments, tells a most woeful story of a Captain Campbell of this family, 
who, being in command, not many years back, where a deserter was under orders for 
execution, received a reprieve, but with strict injunctions not to produce it until the 
man was on his knees expecting the fatal diicharge of muskets. Campbell, when the 
moment was come, put his hand into hi.s pocket, to pull out the reprieve, but in his 
hurry he plucked out a w hite handkerc hief along with it ; the soldiers, taking this for the 
signal, fired, and the man fell lo rise no more. Captain Campbell explaimed * The curse. 
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sent to ask permission of the sultan to bury the corpse, and that 
he would point out the place where his remains might be de- 
posited. Bello immediately ordered four slaves to dig a grave at 
the village of J uiigavie, about five miles to the south-east of Soc- 
eatoo, whither the body was conveyed. When all was ready, ^ I 
opened a prayer-book,’ says this faithful servant, ^ tind, amid 
showers of tears, lead ^le funeral service over the remains of my 
valued master. This being done, the union jack was taken off, 
the body slowly lowered into the earth, ^aiul 1 wept bitterly as 1 
gazed for the last time upon all that remained of my generous 
and intrepid master.’ He then agreed to giv(i somii of tjui natives 
two thousand cowries, to build a house four feet high over the 
spot, M'hich they promised to do. 

‘ I then returned, disconsolate and oppressed, to ray solitary habi- 
tation ; and, leaning ray head on my hand, could not help being deeply 
affected with my lonesome and dangerous situation — a hundred and 
fifteen days’ journey from the sea- coast, surrounded by a selfish and 
cruel race of strangers, my only friend and protector mouldering in 
his grave, and myself siiHering dreadfully from fever. I felt, indeed, 
as if I stood alone in the world, and earnestly wished I had been laid 
by the side of my dear master : all the trying evils I had endured 
never affected me half so much as the bitter reflections of that dis- 
tressing period. After a sleepless night, 1 went alone to the grave, 
and found that nothing had been done ; nor did tJiere seem the least 
inclination, on the part of the inhabitants of the village, to perform 
their agreement. Knowing it would he useless to remonstrate with 
them, I hired at Soccatoo the next day, who went imme- 

diately to work, and tn\ house over the grave was finislied on tlie 
15th. —pp. 277, 27S. V 

Ten days after this, Kaiuler still being in a state of fi^ver, the 
gadado and two others came with a commission from the sultan to 
search his boxes, as he hud been informed they were iilleil with 
gold and silver ; but they were surprised on liiuling that there was 
not money enough to bear his expenses to the const. ^I'hey took 
from him, however, two guns, sonic powder and shot, and some 
otlicr articles, for the payment of which they gavt him an older 
on Kano for a certain number of cowries. After this, the sultan, 
with some hesitation, allowed him to leave Soccatoo. 

This mean f'.oiiduct of Bello dcitiacts sadly from that reputa- 
tion which his treatment of Clappertoii on his first visit to Socca- 
too had gained for him in Europe. We blame him not for 
taking every precaution that no contraband of j;\ar sliould pass 

of Cjlencoc is on iny head ’ ; and never lifted *ip his hea<l again from that iniscral>le ho ir. 
There are many honest Highlanders at this day, who will think poor Clafijierlon’s un- 
timely and unmerited fate abundantly accpunlcd for by his having the blood of Glenlyoii 
in his veins. 
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over to his enemy, more especially if he had the letters wc have 
mentioned, and which we have not the least doubt he had received 
from that old rogue of Tripoli. Pressed as the sultan was, on the 
one hand, by the rebellious province of Ghoober, and on the other 
by the advance of the Sheik of liornou ; calling to mind probably 
the slave-hunting expedition in which Denham was engaged, and 
finding that arms were a part of Clapperton’s present for the Sheik 
of Bornou, it is not surprising that his jealousy should have been 
awakened ; though it waji not necessary to acconij)aiiy it with acts 
of robbery and brutality, — ^Ijut Bello is an Arab, and the Arabs 
are, and always were, a cruel-hearted and treacherous race. It 
had long been the fashion to praise these people for the simplicity 
of their manners, and their hospitality to strangers : but what did 
it amount to 'i The stranger whom they had caressed, j)rj)tecled, 
and nourished, if observed to have any thing of value about him, 
tliey would way-lay and murder within sight of their habitation. 
Whether Bello evfer had any intention to murder Clapperton can 
only be matter for conjecture, but he is strongly suspected of 
being instrumental 1o tlie death of the unfortunate Laiiig, concern- 
ing wlibse fate wc have now received authentic information, which 
it may not be amiss to give in this place. 

Our readers may recollect the doubts wc entertained of the 
reported murder of Major Laing, and our opinion that the story 
arose from the circumstance of his being attacked, plundered, and 
severely wounded by the Tuarics. Prom those wounds we now 
know he recovered, and actually reached Tiv^lm/Ctoo, where he 
was well J'eccived by the governor, am "re n rained live weeks, 
about the end of which time his host rct^.ved and communicated 
to him an order fioiii Taboo, the Sultan of Massina (Taing him- 
self says Bello), that he should forthwith be sent away ; and that 
three days after he had left the city, he was basely murdered by 
his conductor. The following letters, written by .Laing himsedf, 
will be read with interest : the first gives an account of the attack 
of the Tuarics ; the other is dated from Timbuctoo, 

‘ Bkul Suit Maliomody May 182 G. 

‘ My dear Consul, — I drop you a line only, by an uncertain con- 
veyance, to acquaint you tliat I am recovering from niy severe wounds 
far beyond any calculation that the most sanguine expectation could 
have formed ; and that to-morrow, please God, I leave this place for 
Timbuctoo, which I hope to reach on the 18 th. I have suffered 
much, but the dttail must be reserved till another period, when I 
shall “ a tale unfold of base treachery and woe that will surprise you. 
Some imputation is attachable to the old Sheik (Babani), but as he is 
now no more, I shall not accuse him : he died very suddenly, about a 
month since. 
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‘ When I write from Timbuctoo, I shall detail precisely how 1 was 
betrayed, and nearly murdered in my sleep. In the mean time, I shall 
acquaint you with the number and nature of my wounds, in all amount- 
ing to twenty-four, eighteen of which are exceedingly severe. I have 
five sabre cuts on the crown of the head, and three on the left temple — 
all fractures, from which much bone has come away ; one on my left 
cheek, which fractured the jaw-bone and has divided the ear, forming 
a very unsightly wound ;* one over the right temple, and a dreadful 
gash on the back of the neck, which slightly scratclied the windpipe, 
&c., &c. I am, nevertheless, as I have already said, doing well ; and 
hope yet to return to England, with much important geographical 
information. The map, indeed, requires much correction * thid, please 
God, I shall yet do muCh, in addition to what I have already done, 
towards putting it right.’ 

Tlic sudden illness of Sidi Mahomed Mocktar, and subsequent 
death, and the expected return of his son, Sidi Mocktar, detaiiieif 
Major Laing two months longer at the place, from wlienct^ the 
foregoing letter was written ; and he did not arrive at Tiinhuctoo 
till the IStli August, as appears from a letter to the Consul of 
Tripoli, of which the following is a coj)y. 

‘ Tinbuctu^ Sept. 182G. 

‘ My dear Consul, — A very short epistle must serve to apprise you, 
as well as my dearest Emma, of my arrival at, and de])artur(j from, 
the great capital of Central Africa ; tlie former of whi(di events took 
place on the 18tli ult, — the latter will take place, please God, at 
ail early hour morning. I liave abandoned all thoughts of 

retracing iny stepst^Wpoh, and came here witli an intention of j)ro- 
ceeding to Jeniie by watot ; Imt this intention lias been entirely uj)S(*t, 
and my situation in TiiAictii rendered exceedingly unsafe, hy tlie 
unfriendly disposition of the Foolahs of Massiiia, who have this year 
upset tlie dominion of the Tuaric, and made themselves patrons of 
Tiiibuctu, and w'hose Sultan, Bello, has expressed his hostility towards 
me in no unequivocal terms, in a letter wfiich Al Saidi Bouliokar, tlio 
Sheik of this town, received from him a few days after my arrival, 
lie has now got intelligence of my being in Tinbuctii ; and as a jiarty 
of*Foulahs are hourly expected, Al Saidi Boubokar, who is an ex- 
cellent, good man, and who trembles for my safety, lias strongly urged 
my immediate departure ; and I am sorry to say that the notieij lias 
been so short, and 1 have so much to do previous to going away, that 
this is the only communication I shall, for the jircscnt, lie able to 
make. My destination is Sego, whither I hope to arrive in fifteen 
days ; but I regret to say the road is a vile one, and my perils are not 
yet at an end ; but my trust is God, who has hifiierto bore mi' up 
amidst the severest trials, and protected me amidst the numerous 
dangers to which I have been exposed. 

‘ I have no time to give you any account of Tiiibucth, but shall 
briefly state that, in every respect except in size, (which docs not ex- 
ceed 
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ceed four miles in circumference,) it has completely met my expecta- 
tions. Kabra is only five miles distant, and is a neat town, situated 
on the very margin of the river. I have been busily employed, during 
my stay, searching the records in the town, which are abundant, and 
in acquiring information of every kind ; nor is it with any common 
degree of satisfaction that I say my perseverance has been amply 
rewarded. I am now convinced that my hypothesis, concerning the 
tcj'inination of tlie Niger, is correct.^ 

• May God bless you all ! I shall write you fully from Sego, as 
also my Lord Bathurst ; anti I rather apprehend that both letters will 
reach you at one time, as none of the Gliadamis merchants leave Tin- 
bucth for Mvc months to come. Again, may God bless you all ! My 
dear Emma must excuse my writing. 1 have*begun a hundred letters 
to her, but have been unable to get through one. She is ever upper- 
most in my thoughts ; and I look forward, with delight, to the hour 
of our meeting, AvhicJi, i)lease God, is now at no great distance.* 

This letter was left behind at Timbuctoo, and appears to have 
been brought by the n(q)liew of Babani, together with an important 
dociimoiit in Arabic, of which the following is the substance : — 

‘ About a month after their safe arrival at Timbuctoo [Laing and 
young ^oktar], the Prince of the Faithful, Sultan Ahmad Ben Mo- 
hammed Labo,t the lord and sovereign of all those countries, wrote a 
letter to his lieutenant-governor Osman, containing as follows : — 

‘ “ I have heard that a (diristian intends coming to you ; but whether 
lie lias already arrived or not, I do not know. You must prevent him 
from arriving, if he has not reached you ; and if lie has, you must 
expel him the country in such a manner as to him no hope of 

returning to our countries, because I have r<<eived a letter from the 
tribe of Foodah, containing a caution agai(ist allowing Christians to 
come into the Mussulman countries in f^oudan ; which letter was 
written in the East, and contained an account of the miscdiiefs and 
impieties by which they have corrupted Spain and other countries.*’ 

‘ When Governor Osman received this letter, he could not but obey 
it. He therefore engaged a sheik of the Arabs of the desert, named 
Ahmed, son of Obeid-allah, son of Rehal, of Soliman Barbooshi, to 
go out with the Christian, and protect him as far as the town of Arwan. 
Barbooshi accordingly went with him from Timimetoo ; but, on arriving 
at his own residence, he treacherously murdered him, and took posses- 
sion of all his property. This is within our knowledge — we who know 
the affair, and have seen the letter of the Prince of the Faithful, Sultan 
Ahmad Labo.’ 

The document is attested in Timbuctoo by fifteen signatures. 
The following e xamination, by the British consul, of Buiigola, 

• His notion was, that it terminated in the river Volta, which Clapperton has com- 
pletely disproved. 

t This person appears (Appendix, No. I.) to rule over Mistma, Timbuctoo, Jerri, 
Oonbori, and may be called Sovereign of the Gbaib (West) in Soudan. Hu is a Fellata, 
to whom it is supposed Bello sent his itisliuctioii». 

who 
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who represents himself as the servant of the late Major Lain*:;, 
gives the catastrophe of this melancholy story. 

‘ What is your name ? — Bungola. 

‘ Were you Major Laing’s servant ? — Yes j (and he produced the 
following paper :) 

‘ Azoad, ^dJuly 1826. 

‘ I promise to pay the bearer, Bungola, the sum of six dollars per 
month, from the 15th De^. 1825, till my return to Ghadamis ; or, on 
the failure of that event, till the 15th Dec. 182G ; previously deducting 
fifty dollars, which I paid for his freedom. ^ A. Gordon Laing.* 

‘ Were you with Major Laing at the first attack ? — Yes, and 
wounded. — (Showing his head.) ^ , 

‘ Did you remain with him at Mocktar’s ? — Yes. 

‘Did you accompany nim from thence to Timbuctoo ? — Yes. 

‘ How was he received at Timbuctoo? — Well. 

‘ How long did he remain at Timbuctoo ? — About two months. 

* Did 5 ^ou leave Timbuctoo with Major Laing ? — Yes. 

‘ Who went with you ? — A koflle of Ara])s. ^ 

‘ In what direction did you go ? — Tlie sun was on my right clieck. 

‘ Do you know where you were going? — To Sansanding. 

‘Did you see any water, and were you molested? — We saw no 
water, nor were we molested till the night of the third day, wTien the 
Arabs of the country attacked and killed my master. 

‘ Was any one killed besides your master ? — I was wounded, })ut 
cannot say if any were killed. 

‘ Were you sleeping near your master? — Yes. 

‘ How many wounds had your master? — ! cannot say; they were 
all with SAVords ; and in the morning I saw the head had been cut off. 

‘ Did the personffli^iad charge of your master commit the mur- 

7 — Sheik Burbasch^^Iio accompanied tlie lleis, killed him, ladiig 
assisted by his black servi^ts, by swords, ^vhen asleej>. 

‘ What did the Sheik then do ? — Pie went on to his country. An 
Arab took me back to Timbuctoo. 

‘ What property had your master when he was killed ? — Two 
camels : one carried tlie provisions ; the other carried my master 
and his bags. 

‘ Where were your master’s papers ? — In his bag. 

•Did you endeavour to preserve them ? — I was so stunned withtlu' 
wound, I never thought of the papers. 

‘ Were the papers brought back to Timbuctoo ? — I don’t know.’ 

And this Ar«ib thus deposes before the kadi of Tripoli : 

‘ Appeared before me, &c. &c., and niaketh oath, according to the 
established form of the Mahoraedan faith, Bungola, servant to the late. 
Major Laing, who swears that he was with his master three days be- 
yond Timbuctoo, and saw his master murdered, and tliat he actually 
saw the h^ad separated from the body. 

‘ Signed, &c. in presence of his highness’s minister, 

^ ‘ (Signed) 11. D. Giijes.’ 

Thus 
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Thus perished poor Laing^ by the hand of' an assassin, after 
being the first to accomplish an object, the attainment of which 
has long been considered as a desideratum in geography, and the 
pursuit of which has cost so many valuable lives ! llut his death is 
still the more to be lamented, as the result of his successful enter- 
prise is likely to be unavailing for the benefit of the living. There 
is, however, a faint hope that his journals may be recovered. An 
Arab, who carried a correct account of the murder to our consul 
at Mogadorc, reported also, that a friend of his had books, not 
printed, but written, that 'belonged to the Christian, and thought 
he could get them, in which attempt we need scarcely say the 
consul ga^ediim every encouragement. 

W e must now return to the poor desoljfte Lander, whose jour- 
nal will be read with great interest. At first Bello seems to have 
made up his mind to detain him ; but on the representation of 
one of his officers, of the impolicy as well as injustice of such a 
measure, he let him go, but threatened to detain the old Houssa 
negro. At length, however, they proceeded to Kano, and strik- 
ing off to the eastward of the former route, passed stweral towns, 
at all of which they were kindly received. At Damoy, Lander was 
told that a range of hills, wdiich appeared in the east, was inha- 
bited by the ferocious Yamyams, who were declared by all to be 
cannibals. We are not apt to give credit to wdiat 1 'b'' of 
savages may say of another, especially when they u' h 
hoj rors as the unnatural propensity to devo'u?> 2‘nir,;in 
as Bello asserted to Clapperton, that he had or *ar . ^ must 
fact that these same ptM)ple are in the lopc o 

so, wc shall at least give his account Christians to 

‘ Tlie sultan said, it was strange what pCudan ; which letter was 
trlct of Umburm, belonging to Jacoba, th junt of the mischiefs and 
I did not think any people existed on thi -n and other countries.” 
their own kind as food) that ccitainlythi''^^r, he could not but obey 
different parts of the world who eat their ei^e.r of the desert named 
he had seen them eat human flesli ; that on ^InVjniaii Barbooshi to 
telling liim of these people, he could hardly believL^i|e town of Arwan. 
a Taurick being hanged for theft, he saw five of ti^Wt.on 
part, with which he w^as so disgusted that he sent them back to Jacoba 
soon after. He said that whenever a person complained of sickness 
amongst these men, even though only a sliglit headachy they are killed 
instantly, for fear they should be lost by death, as they wdll not cat a 
person that has died by sickness ; that the person falling sick is 
requested hy some other family, and repaid when they had a sick 
relation ; that universally when they went’ to War, the dead and 
wounded were always eaten; that the hearts werif;claiined by the head 
men ; and that, on asking them why they eat himan jlesh, ti^wwd 
it was better than any other; that the heart and breasts of a wl^an 

4 were 
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were the best part of the body ; and that they had no want of food, as 
an excuse for eating one another. Indian corn, tnillet, doura, and 
sweet potatoes, were in plenty ; that both men and women went naked, 
though their houses were much neater and cleaner than those of the 
common people of Soccatoo ; that, excepting this bad custom, they 
were very cleanly, and otherwise not bad people, except that they were 
Kaffirs ; that he would make me a x^resent of some of them to let the 
king of England see that such was the fact. I said, I would rather be 
excused taking them, both the king and the people of England 
would be too much disgusted at seeing such a sight. You will see 
them, he said, when you go to Jacoba : he would write to the governor 
to show them to me when I went.' — pp. 250, 251. 

At Fullindushee the inhabitants were all of thesn* perfectly 
naked, disgusting in flieir manners, and filthy in their persons, 
but exceedingly artless and good-lmmoured ; and Lander says 
they are a fine handsome people, bearing a strong resemblance to 
Kurox^eans. He describes the vast and beautiful plain of Ciittii]>, 
near the river Coodoohia, to contain nearly five hundred villages 
almost adjoining each other. He mentions, among the numerous 
trees growing there, the plantain, the palm, and the cocoa-nut in 
grtiat ahuudance ; and, in his return to the northward, he passed 
large groves of cocoa-nut trees. We perfectly recollect tRat one 
of the strongest objections to the truth of Adams’s narrative made 
bv Sir Joseph Udnks was, his mentioning cocoa-nut trees grow- 
neiglAhouihood of Timbuctoo, Sir Joseph aflirming that 
I ^touid It .)t beyond a certain distance from the sea-coast, 
all with many instances, that we ought not hastily to 

‘ Did the i)ersoJr^ifeiil Africa, which is not ])hysically 

der ? — Sheik Jlurbasch7\^hservation of Pliny, that ^Africa semper 
assisted by Ids black servaW 

‘ What did the Sheik tlu aving Hunrora, four armed men rode 
Arab took me back to Tim lust immediately return to the king of 
‘ What property had ;,vUs in vain, and he therefore conn)lied 
camels : one carried arrival tluj king told him 

and his bags. /him back on account of the war betw^eeu 

y^g Qf Funda, the latter of whom would certainly 
ija\v : as some compensation for the trouble and 

disapx>ointmeiit,Jie gave him a female slave for a wife, and a pack- 
bullock: to these Lauder adtled a male slave, and a stioug Yai- 
ribee pony, which he purchased, and with the old Houssa inter- 
preter, he once more set out on his journey to Badagry, by tlie 
way they had come from thence, l^he old king of VVaw^a w^ms 
defined to see him; wondered at his being alivo after visiting the 
barl^rous Fellatasf and deeply lamented the death of his master : 
must stay with him a few days Ho clean seven muskets 

. - “UJ 
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and three pistols, which he afterwards told me belonged to the 
white men M^hoVere drowned at Boussa. They had the To We r 
mark on them.’ From a mallam, or priest, Lander received the 
following account of Park’s death, which is a curious corrobora- 
tion of the other reports. 

‘ “ You are not, Christian, the first white man I have seen. I knew 
three of your countrymen very well. They arrived at Youri at the 
fast of the Rhamadan (April). I went with two of them three times 
to the sultan. The person that appeared to he the head of the party 
made the sultan a valuable^present on one of his visits, which consisted 
of a handsome gun, a cutlass, a large piece of scarlet cloth, a great 
quantity of beads, several knives, and a looking-gla^. ^He lii^s a very 
tall and pov?erful man, with long arms and large hands, on which he 
wore leather gloves reaching above the elbows. Wore a white straw 
hat, long coat, full white trowsers, and red leather boots. Had black 
hair and eyes, with a bushy beard and mustachios of the same colour. 
The sultan of Youri advised your countrymen to proceed the remainder 
of the way on land, as the passage by water was rendered dangerous 
by numerous sunkdn rocks in the Niger, and a cruel race of people 
inhabiting the towns on its banks. They refused, however, to accede 
to this, observing that they were bound to proceed down the Niger to 
the Sait Water. The old mallam further observed that, as soon as 
the sultan of Youri lieard of their death, he was much affected ; but it 
was out of his power to punish the people who.had driven them into 
the water. A pestilence reaching Boussa at the time, swept off the 
king and most of the inhabitants, particularly those who were concerned 
in the transaction. The remainder, fancying it was a judgment of the 
white man’s God, placed every thing belonging t o the Christians in a 
lint, and set it on fire.” Jt is not a little remM^^olxil that it is now a 
common saying, all through the interior ojPvfrica, “Do not hurt a 
Christian, for if you do, you will die like tlj|^people of Boussa.” The 
old man left me sliortly afterwards ; and I tlianked him for his infor- 
mation thus voluntarily given.’ — pp. 31 C, ^7. 

Tills king of Wawa made him a present of a beautiful marc, 
and afterwards, the sultan of Kiama of a strong pony, and told 
him, that if his king wished to send any one to Bornoii, fie would 
conduct liim thither by a safe route, without the necessity of going 
through the Felhita country. In short, throughout the whole 
jouniey from Kano to Badagry, he experienced nothing but 
kindness fiom the natives ; but here he became an object of hatred 
to a nest of villainous Portuguese slave-dealers, who had nearly 
succeeded in destroying him. 

‘ Three of the Portuguese slave -merchants residing at Badagry 
went to the king pne day, and told him and his principal men that I 
was a spy sent by the English government, and, » if suffered to leave, 
would soon return with an army and conquer their country. This the 

credulous 
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credulous people believed, and I was treated with coldness and distrust 
by the king and his subjects, who seldom came to see me. All the 
chief men at length assembled at the fetish hut, and, having come to a 
resolution that I was to drink a fetish, sent for me to appear before 
them. On my way five or six hundred people gathered round me, and 
I could proceed with difficulty. A great number*' of them were armed 
with hatcheta, bows and arrows, and spears ; and waited outside the 
hut till I came out. On entering, one of the men, presenting me with 
a bowl, in which was about a quart of a liquid much resembling water, 
commanded me to drink it, saying, “ If you come to do bad, it will 
kill you ; but if not, it cannot hurt you.'* There being no resource, I 
immediately, aqd^thout hesitation, swallowed the contents of the 
bowl, and walked hastily out of the hut, through the armed^men, tomy 
own lodgings,took powerAl medicine and plenty of warm water, which 
instantly ejected the whole from my stomach, and I felt no ill effects 
from the fetish. It had a bitter and disagreeable taste, and 1 was told 
almost always proved fatal. 

‘ When the king and chief men found, after five days, tliat the fetish 
had not hurt me, they became extremely kind, and sent me presents 
of provisions, &c., daily^ and frequently said I was protected by God, 
and that it was out of the power of man to do me an injury.* — p. 32G. 

These Portuguese ruffians took every means of preventing him 
from communicating with his countrymen on the coast; bujt Cap- 
lain Morris, of llie brig Maria, hearing of his being at lladagiy, 
kindly went himself from VVli}dah to fetch him away, and convey 
him to Cape Coast. ‘ Here,* he says, ^ 1 gave my faithful slaves, 
Aboudah, Jowdie, and Pascoc*s wife, their freedom, who testified 
their sorrow at my*t*t:p,artiire by heaping sand on their heads, and 
other marks of grief, pe^J^uliar to the Afiican race. Col. Luinley 
generously promised to gS'e them pieces of ground and a small 
sum of money, and 1 have no doubt they will do well.' From 
Cape Coast, L-auder embarked in the Esk sloop of war, aiul 
arrived in England on the 30tli of April, 1828. 

We are now in possession of authentic materials to reform 
those gratuitous maps of northern Africa which arc a reprc)acli to 
the jgeography of the nineteenth ceiitirry, I'or these materials 
we are mainly indebted to Denham and Clapperton, bill chiefiy 
to the latter, who has measured every degree of latitude from the 
Mediterranean to the bight of Benin, and of longitude from the 
lake Tsad to Soccatoo ; and although he has left the termination 
of the Tiinbuctoo river, or the Quorra, still in a state of doubt, 
he has completely demolished every possibility of this beoig the 
Niger of Ptolemy, or of Pliny, or that great rive^qf Herodotus, 
which is supposed to have stopped the progress of the Nasimoncs. 
There is not a trace, in history or'in fact, of any of the Greek or 
Roman colonists of Africa having crossed the Great Deseit, or of 
the latter having penetrated beyond Eezzan, It is most j)rubable, 

VOL.XXXIX. NO. LXXYII. N there- 
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therefore, if any such river existed, that it was one of the streams 
issuing from the mountains of Atlas ; perhaps the Tafilet, which 
ruhs easterly, and loses itself in the sands. The Niger of Edrissi 
and other Arabs of the middle ages, and of Park, is unquestionably 
the Quorra, though there is reason to believe that the Arabs, who 
make no use of water communications, considered this Timbuctoo 
river to be the same as the Yeou, flowing in one continuous course 
to the eastward, — an erroneous notion, winch will explain, however, 
some part of the strange confusion made in African geography. 

The doubt as to the termination of the Quorra is, whether, 
after its southern course as far as Eunda, it penetrates the granite 
mountanis^ and is identical with the Forniosa of Benin ; or, whe- 
ther it turns off from thence to the eastward, and, under the name 
of Shary, falls iiito the lake Tsad. The evidence on both points 
is extremely vague, but we shajl briefly stat^ it. 

And first as to Benin.* The caboccer of Chaki told Clapper- 
ton that the Qiu^^ia passed Jaboo, and entered the sea at Benin, 
but that it flowed over rocks (p. 26). At Eusookoosoo, he was 
told that canoes came up the river from Chekerie or Warrie, to 
Nyfi]^, and that they were ten days on the passage (p. 28). 
At Katunga, though so near to the river, he could learn nothing 
certain about it, and the king refused to let him go to it. * At 
one lime,’ he says, ^ it runs into the sea between Jaboo and 
Benin, and at another, that it passes Benin’ (p. 4fi). The sultan 
of Hoiissa knew nothing of it, ‘ but he had heard people say that 
it went to Beni, which is the name they give to Bornou’ (p. 103). 
The headman of the king of Nyfl’e told ‘ the river was 

full of rocks and islands, nearly the whefe way to the sea, which 
it entered at the town of J'^unda’ (p.^l(i). At Tabra, he was 
told ^ that the Quorra ran into the sea, behind Benin, at Fun- 
da’ (p. 122), This is the sum of w hat Clappertoii has collected, 
with regard to the Quorra ei\leriug the sea at Benin, or at Funda. 

Next, as to its identity wdth the Shary. Denham, when on 
the Shary, learned that a branch of this river passed through the 
plain of Adamowa; and Clappertoii understood at Soccatoo, 
from a Shea Arab, whose tribe resided on the banks of the Shary, 
that it passed the tow n of Adamowa ; that it was there joined by 
a branch from the hills of Bobyra, and that further to the east, a 
large river called Asu, or Ashu, fell into it from the southern 
mountains. At Dunroia, Richard Lander says, ^ About half a 
day’s journey to the east, stood a lofty hill, at the foot of which 
lay the large usty of Jacoba. Mahomet affirmed, that there is a 
river called Shar . or Shary, about half a mile from that place, 

* There is no authority, worthy the least regard, for placing Benin where it appears 
in the chart of Clapperton*s book, which is at least three times farther up the country 
than our present inlormation warrants. Its latitude is 6^ 10' N. 

which 
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which derives its source from the lake Tshad ; and that canoes 
can go from the lake to the Niger, at any season of the year, 
l^lie Shary empties itself into the Niger at Funda’ (p. ^297). 
•The sheik of Ghadainis told the late Major JLaing, from personal 
observation, that the Quorra was turned out of its southerly course, 
to the left, or eastward, by a chaiu of mountains ; and the secre- 
tary or schoolmaster of Bello drew his chart in the same direction. 
Horneniann’s testimony, obtained from a Maraboot, is very im- 
portant : it states that the river seen by Park flows southward from 
Houssa ; that it waters Nyffe and ^abbij where it is called Julbi ; 
that it runs eastward into the district of Bornou, where it takes 
the name of Zad ; that in some parts of lloussa it is ctillfed Gaora 
(Quorra), or the great w^ater. ^ The breadth of the Zad ’ (he says) 
^ was given me for one mile (others said two) ; but in the rainy 
season, the breadth is said to be a day’s journey. The Budamas 
always keep themselves in the middle of this stream ; they are a 
very savage, heathenish nation.^ * 

These sevciral notices strongly imply that the Quorra and the 
Shary are the same river, and that it is deflected from its south- 
erly course somewhere about Fiinda, which place, owing, most 
probably, to the equivocal word hahr^ has erroneously been as- 
sumed to be on the sea-coast. It is remarkable enough, that even 
Salaine, who understands both FnglisJi and Arabic so well, can- 
not divest himself of the habit of translating that Arabic word 
into ^ sea ’ : the Bahr el Abiad, for instance, he translates the 
^ White /Sea/ the Bahr el Azrek, tlic ^ Blue Sea,’ and he writes 
the sea of CowujU i »\Quori a. Hornemaiin was probably led into 
an error of a contrafh kind, and talks of the river Zad, which 
should be the hike Zad j the size he gives to it, and the Budunias 
upon it, evidently point out the lake, and the Biddoomas ol l^en- 
ham who inhabit its islands. We are inclined, therefore, to 
consider the Quorra to empty itself into the Tsad ; and we are 
supported in this opinion by one, who has done more lor the elu- 
cidation of African geography, ancient as w ell as modern, from 
the slender materials he possessed, than any other human being— 
we* need hardly mention Major lieiniell — claruTn et vcncrahile 
nomen — who now, in his B7th year, possesses in full vigour, for 
the happiness of himself and friends, all those intellectual facul- 
ties which have* so eminently distinguished his long and useful life; 
who, suffering little short of martyrdom, from the frequent at- 
tacks of gout, still devotes hours and days to his favourite pursuit; 
uniting with his studies all the playfulness and vivacity of youth. 

'^i'lie 

♦ Proceedings of the Association for Promoting the Discovery of the Interior of 

Africa, vol. ii. p. 201, &c. . . , 1 1 .v, 

+ This extraordinary and unequalled man, alive to all that is passing in the world, thus 
writes to a friend, oa seeing the course of the Quorra, us laid down in the chart of Clap- 

N 2 perton. 
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The difference of levels does not appear to present any diffi- 
culty. Barometrical olfiservations carried into the heart of a 
country are not much to be relied on for ascertaining the ele- 
vation of that country above the ^ea. But supposing, in the 
present case, the instruments to have been correct, (which rarely 
happens with travelling barometers,) the level of the Quorra at 
the ferry of Coinie would appear to be something higher than 
the level of the Tsad, as given by Doct6r Oudney. It may be 
observed, that the whole of the interior of northern Africa is a 
succession of elevated thble-lands, the steep sides of the sur- 
rounding mountains being westerly and southerly while, inte- 
riorly, '*they present little or no declivity. Froip the summit 
of those passed by Clapperton, there was no descent to the 
plains beyond them, and the mercury appears to have descended, 
rather than to have risen, as far as the ferry of the Quorra ; but 
we Jiave little doubt the whole question will now be speedily 
decided, as Major Rennell says, by firing a shot from Fernando 
Po. Any single^pfrson with a few scissors, needles, and brass 
ornaments for the wives of Badagry, Yourriba, Kiama, Boussa, 
and Youri, would make his way wdthout interruption, and from 
the last mentioned place to Bornou, avoiding altogether the Fel- 
latas of Bello. The pastoral Fellatas are a harmless people, it 
is by means of single travejjers that we shall eventually be able to 
settle the geography of northern Africa. 

But, gentle and docile as the natives are now known to be, the 
period of their arrival at any considerable degree of civilization is, 
we fear, very distant, and not likely to be a^;#i<?mplislied w Idle the 
tellatas keep possession of the most fertilcy ^^ tions of Soudan ; and 

perton. * I'his river, like an eel, seems to slip out fi our fingers, when \vc think that 
we have got the fastest hold of him. It would appear now, as if we had him in a kind 
ot trap ; perhaps a shot from Fernando Po, northwanis, may fiq^d him in tiie H/tarer, 
Aa both Hello, and the sheik of Gadarnis, describe the Quoira as proceeding very much 
southerly, from the quarter opposite Sackatoo, and then to tinn to the left or eastward, 
one can only conceive that the Shnrec agrees to this description. ^Jhe sheik, moreoxer, 
told Laing, that it was turned out of its southerly course to the eastward, by the chain ol 
mountains which answer to those granite ones of Clapperton. With respect to the 
general subject of the Niger j ancient as well as the supposed modern one, and th :t of 
the middle ages, (Edrissi, &c ) I have now little doubt that its supposed continuous 
course was made up of different parts of different rivers, running nearly in the same 
general parallel (i. c. E. and W,), but never paid much attention to by travellers, in 
respect of their courses.’ Resuming the subject, he again writes thus — 

‘ I have gone over again the sketch of Mr. Hornemann, at p. 138 {African Associa- 
tion), as well as the intelligence contained in the pages folli^ing ; and it there appears 
that the Mahrabot makes llic Gaora (qu. Quorra?), p. 135, rui^into the river Zad,> form- 
ing a continuation of the same river or water, under another name. Whether the in- 
formant meant to express a river, or Hornemann mistook a lake, intended by the other 
for a river (from the sameness of the w ord expressing both), I do not know. I should 
certainly suspect that a lake was intended, hut not so understood ; for in page 136, it is 
said, that ‘‘ the Buduma»y a very savage people, always keep in the middle of this 
stream” (the Zad) ; and as we know from Denham, &c., that these people inhabit the 
islands of the lake Zad, it cao only apply to the lake, 1 think.’ 
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while that greatest of curses, the slave-trade, is suffered to continue 
on the sea-coast. That pestiferous charnel-house of Sierra Leone, 
which the original speculators, un(|er the specious name of phi- 
lanthropists, pretended would effect so much for the civilization of 
the native Africans, has, in fact, been productive only of .disease 
and death ; the experiment of free negro tabour and negro in- 
struction has here wholly failed. This detestable spot has no one 
good quality to recommend it: as a naval station, it is perfectly 
useless ; as a commercial depot, utterly w^orthless ; and to the poor 
negroes, it is more destructive than the ‘slave-trade itself, about a 
third part of, the many thousands captured and sent thither from 
that slave-dealing hive m the bight of Benin, to be adjiulged and 
liberateef, being indeed liberated from all their sufferings by death 
on the long passage, or after being landed.* It was to remedy 
those evils that an establishment Jias recently been formed on that 
most beautiful, fertile, and magnificent of islands, Fernando Po ; 
it is the favourable prospect that these evils will, be remedied, that 
has caused so much jealousy, and so many false reports as to its 
unhealthiness, from the free negrot-dealers of Sierra Leone. In- 
stead of listening to them, let us hear what Captain Owen says, 
after a residence of ten months. We have before us a letter of 
the 23d September last, in which he writes thus : — 

‘ The health of our settlement has been as good as it would have 
been in any part of the world. Thero has not been a single death for 
nearly four months^ out of a population of six hundred and fifty souls ; 
and I have only to add, that notliing can exceed the good order and 
good disposition ox'iVy, little colony, and that no spot in Africa is so 
eminently suited for a ni^val and commercial station.' 

"^J lie deaths that occurrea in the first five or six months were occa- 
sioned by ulcered legs got in clearing avA ay the jungle, and, by 
the iinjiruileiit ai'tificeis, while in a state of fever, indulging to 
excess in ardent spirits ; but tlie causes, and with them the 
melancholy effects, have ceased. The four months in which tin le 
were no deaths weie those in the very midst of the rainy season, 
during wdiich, it appears, the fall of rain did not average more than 
one* hour in four and twenty, while, on the opposite shore of the 
continent, they were deluged with constant heavy rain. Asa naval 

* Take, as a specimen of this mortiferous paradise, an ab«;lrarl from tlie ‘ Report of 
the Commis^ioncrs of Inquiry into tiic State of the Colony of Sierra lieonc,’ ordered by 
the House of Commons to bfe printed, in May, 1827. From that Report it appears ihitt, 
from the original settlement, in 1787, to the 23d February, 1826, the total number, of 
difl'erent descriptions, arrived as settlers in the colony was 21 ,944. 

Of thtfse, in April, 1826, there were remaining of the several daises as follows 
Nova Scotians .... ^78 

Maroons 636 •Total Seltlcrs .... 21,91-1 

West Indians and Americans 141 Total in April, 1826 . . . 13,020 

Discharged Soldiers . . . 949 . 

Liberated Africans . • 10,716 Decrease . . . o,92-i . 

station^ 
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Btatlon^ tills island has an excellent roadstead, and a convenient place 
for careening shijis ; plenty of wood, clear water, and refreshments. 
Fruits of various kinds are found in a wild state in the w^oods, as 
are also the two valuable spices, the nutmeg and the clove ; its 
yams are the finest in the world, and a native potatoe is no bad 
substitute for the common one ; its forests abound with several 
species of trees, that are admirably adapted for naval purposes, 
and, among others, two or three of such magnificent dimensions 
as to serve for lower masts of ships of war, from first-rates down 
to sloops. The North Star frigate came to Fernando Po with 
her main and fore-mast rotten ; they weni replaced in twelve days 
with two^ tliat were growing in the wocjds on her arrival. A 
transport had also been supplied with a lower mast, and several 
merchants trading to the coast had touched for refreshments. In 
fact. Sierra Leone has already bc.cn abandoned as a naval station ; 
and our cruisers on the coast would not look at it, if the commis- 
sioners for the libprated Africans were removed, as we trust they 
speedily will be, to Fernando Po, where it appears houses are 
ready for their reception. 

As^a commercial station, its advantages are already felt. Our 
trade to the bight of Benin is at all times subject to the caprice 
and extortions of the native black chiefs, ut whose mere} the ships 
and their crews are placed, from the moment they enter any of 
the large rivers which discharge themselves nto tliis gulf. By 
making Fernando Po the rendezvous for their ships, and a d(‘pot 
for their goods, and visiting the rivers in small craft, or decked 
boats, their commerce may be carried oiK#*dlT)nly without risk, 
but with great advantage, l)olli as to pu/it and the preservation 
of life. When a road, now' in progiei%sj has been opened to the 
summit of the peaked mountain, which is ten thousand feet high, 
and every w here clothed w'itli verdure, any kind of climate may be 
had, from the equatorial to the temperate range of the thermo- 
meter, and every kind of fruit and vegetables raised, whether tro- 
pical or Luropean. 

Nor is this all. If it be considered as a matter which rcodly 
interests the government and the people of England, (and who 
can doubt this ?) that an efficient check should be put to the slave- 
trade in the very focus of that infamous traffic, (for stopping it 
altogether is out of the question,) the possession of Fernando 
Po, W'e do not hesitate to affirm, will do it more effectually than 
the whole squadron of men of w'ar now employed on the station, 
and at a third pyrt of the expense. We entirely concur w'ith Cap- 
tain Owen in opinion, that a couple of small steamers, armed with 
a few swivels, to run up the rivers and disperse any slaves that may 
be collected for embarkation, would soon drive away, also, the 
whole gang of negro-traffickers. In short, the whole line of coast 

forming 
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forming the bight of Benin can be so effectualJy watched from Fer- 
nando Po, that no slave-vessel could well escape. Captain Owen, 
with his boats, has captured no less than live vessels and eight 
hundred slaves within a twelvemonth. It will be said, perhaps, 
that this efficient interruption would only drive the trade to some 
other part of the coast ; admitting it to be so, the atrocious system 
could only be re-established at an enormous expense, and under 
increased difficulties ; vvliile our cruizers, being freed from watch- 
ing the bight of Benin, would be enabled so much the more 
effectually to annoy the ruffians in their wew haunts. 

The destruction of the trade in this quarter could not fail to 
have the best possible effect in promoting the civilization of the 
most populous and fertile portion of northern Afiica, to which 
the access, as we have now seen, is most easy. It is clear that 
foreign slavery would cease were there no longer a demand for its 
victims; and about as certain that the peoj)le would then turn their 
attention to the pursuit oi agriculture, for whicii the country is so 
well adapted. Trade would extend itself to tht coast, a ccinslant 
intercourse would be established with the natives, and civilization 
go hand in hand, as it always has done, with commerce, J"he 
discovery of new countries and peoples would follow, and we Miould 
not much longer be ignorant of those regions of Africa, which are 
watered by so many immense rivers, whose streams aie discharged 
into the bight of Biafra, immediately opposite to, and overlooked 
by, Fernando Po; such as the old and new^ Calabar, the Bonny, 
tile Cameroons, and the Rio del Rey, whose sources are mok 
undoubtedly not in. Soudan, whatever may be the case with regard 
to the Formosa of Benin. 


Art. VI. — 1. Observations upon the Power exorcised hij the 
Court of Chancery of dejyr icing a Father of the Custody of his 
Children, London, Miller. 

Q.. Observations on the Natural Fight of a Father to the Custody 
mf his Children, and to direct their Education. By James 
Ram, Esq., Barrister at Law. Maxwell. IB‘28. 

T he late decision in the Wellesley case, by the House of Lords, 
has finally settled a question in jurisjnuclence of the most 
interesting and important character, whether regarded in a legal 
or in a moral point of view. In both these respects we think its 
principles well worthy of being brought distinctly before om 
readei In the Court of Chancery, and in the \louse of Lords, 
the important principles involved in it were necessarily imicli 
overlaid by the complicated details of evidence which formed the 
groundwork of the case, while — the case once roved in point 
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of fact-— the analogy of previous precedents was too close to 
leave much room for the discussion of the first principles of the 
jurisdiction; and still less of the great moral considerations with 
which it is connected. A few pages may, we conceive, be well 
occupied in presenting to the public, stripped of barren details, 
and; as far as possible, of technical learning, a view of the origin, 
principles, and tendency of a jurisdiction coming so home to 
the bosoms of men, and pressing so closely on the affections of 
nature, and the nearest ties of social life. 

The legality of the jurisdiction exercised by the Court of Chan- 
cery as to guardianship over infants to any extent, and still more 
to the extent of depriving, for any cause, a living father of the 
custody of his children, having been impVigned, we shall first lay 
before our readers a short view of the legal question ; and we shall 
then offer some observations on the policy and wisdom of such a 
jurisdiction, supposing it to be, as it now unquestionably is, fully 
sanctioned by the existing law of the land. 

'^The earliest nofice of any jurisdiction of the kind is to be found 
in some legal authors, who speak of the power and the duty of 
the crown, as parens patri(P, to take care of those who cannot 
take ctlre of themselves, — infants, idiots, and lunatics. Staiindford 
(a Judge of the Common Pleas, in tlie reign of Elizabeth, whom 
Liord Paeon calls ^ the best expositor of a statute that hath been 
in our law,^) says, ^ the king has the protection of all his subjects, 
and of all their lands, goods, and tenements : and so of such as 
cannot govern themselves, nor order their lauds and tenements, 
his grace, as a father, must take upon hin^to provide for them, 
that they themselves, and their tilings, may he preserved,'^ Fitz- 
herbert (a learned Judge of the Common Pleas, in the reign of 
Henry Vlll., who is quoted by Stauiidford) says, ^tlie king is 
bound, of right, to defend his subjects, their goods and chattels, 
lands and tenements ; and that every one is in protection of the 
king, who has not forfeited it by some offence. ’•f This jurisdic- 
tion, it is to be observed, could not fall within the province of 
cither of the three great courts of common law, established in 
separate jurisdictions, since the reign of Edward I. ; the Kihg^s 
Pencil, in its original constitution, being confined to criminal 
matters — the Common Pleas to suits between subject and sub- 
ject, — and the Court of Exchequer to suits between the king 
and his debtors and accountants, and between one crown debtor 
and another. That this speqies of protective authority should not, 
in early, or in any times, be frequently put in requisition, is 
not surprising, wlien we consider the various other modes afforded 
by the law of providing guardians, in ordinary ^ cases, for chil- 


• Staundford's Exposition of the King’s Prerogative,' c. x., fo. 37. 
t Fitzneiberl’s Natura Brevium, fo. 232. 
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dren, and the extreme rarity of those circumstances which could 
call for the crown’s extraordinary interposition. The principal 
mode of guardianship, from the conquest to the seventeenth 
century, was ^ guardianship in chivalry,’ which vested in the 
lord of the fee, when the feudal tenant was a minor, and in 
virtue of which such lord had the custody of the person of the 
tenant, and the enjoyment of his lands, till the age of sixteen, 
if a female, — or of twenty-one, if the tenant were a male. 
Besides this guardianship applying to all tenants of lands held 
by military service, the law also protided a ‘ guardianship in 
soccage/ in virtue of which every orphan tenant of land held in 
soccage, who was under fourteen, fell under the guaniHanship of 
his next relation, not J?eing his heir, the guardianship enduring 
only till fourteen. A third species of guardianship was that of 
‘ guardianship by nature,’ which belonged only to the father or 
mother; and which, singularly* enough, ap[)licd only to the heir 
apparent, (as a female, in strictness, can only be heir presumptive, 
it is doubtful whether it extended to any but males,) to the cus- 
tody of whose person' the father was, by the common law, entitled 
till twenty-one ; while the younger children, inheriting nothing 
from the father, the law did not vest in him their guardianship 
during their minority. In virtue of this right, as guardian, the 
father could keep his eldest son against the guardian in chivalry, 
the latter having no right to the custody of the heir while the father 
was living ; but, on the father’s death, the lord of the fee was 
entitled to the custody of the successor till twenty-one, and he 
could not be detained IVom him by the mother or any other 
relation. There was also a right of ^ guardianship by nurture,’ 
applying only when there was no other guardian, and which 
belonged to the father or mother, and was independent of landed 
inheritance; whereas the guardianship in soccage only exists wdiere 
the infant is tenant of lands in soccage.* 

Thus, during the existence of military tenures, (that is, till 
the restoration of Charles II.,) every infant heir of a tenant by 
knight’s service found a personal guardian in the lord of w'lioin 
he* held, if the father w^as dead, or lived till tw^enty-oiie under 
his father’s protection, if the father lived. Infant heirs, in soc- 
cage, w’erc protected till fourteen by their nearest relation, 
wlio could itbt inherit ; while younger children, and those 
without lands, male and female, fell under the guardianship by 
nurture of their parents, till the age of fourteen, at which age the 
protection ceased. We are aware, indeed, that ^before guardian- 
ship in chivalry was swept away by the 12th Car. JI., its aj)- 
plication was frequently eluded by the various modes of pre- 
venting a descent from the ancestor to the heir — the lord, it is to 
♦ Harg. Co. Lilt. 88, ib. Bacon’s Ab, tit. Guardian. 
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be observed, only becoming guardian in case of a descent.^ In 
addition to the above modes of guardianship, guardians were also 
appointed, in particular places, according to special customs 
therein existing; such as the custom in the City of Lbiidon, by 
which the corporation became the guardians of the persons and 
estates of orphans of freemen, and the peculiar customs of certain 
manors as to the guardianship of infant copyholders. Whether, 
during the long period from the establishn^nt of the several courts 
ill separate jurisdictions, down to the revolution, the power of the 
crow 11 , as parens pairidB, was ever actually called into exercise to 
appoint guardians, in the few cases where the above institutions 
could iiot«apply, or to controul the proceedings of any of these 
legal guardians, it is impossible now to disc6ver. That it may have 
been exercised without leaving any traces is perfectly clear, when 
we consider that the records of the Court of Chancery scarcely 
extend higher than the latter end df the seventeenth century, w liile 
the writers above quoted, of the sixteenth century, appear to treat 
it as part of the prbrogative vested in the sovereign. 

It must be remembered that one large portion of the infants 
of rank and fortune in the kingdom, viz, all those holding of 
the crCwn in caplie, were, for a century and a half antecedent 
to the first discoverable exercise of the Chancery jurisdiction 
under the superintendence of a special court erected for the 
purpose, — we mean the Court of Wards and Liveries. This 
court was created by statute in the thirty-second year of Henry 
VIIL, and was only abolished on the general destruction of 
military tenures in the twelfth year of Charles 11. The statute 
erecting the court, enacts, ‘ that all wards, which the king^s 
highness now is or hereafter shall be entitled to, with their 
manors, lands, tenements, rents, reniahiders, and all revenues, 
issues, and profits of the same, and every part thereof which 
shall be or ought to be in the king’s possession, shall be in 
the order, survey, and governance of the said court, (called the 

Court of the King’s Wards,”) and its ministers.^ Though 
certainly the language of this act is expressly contined to the 
king’s w'ards, by reason of tenure, and in no way relates to 
any jurisdiction over infants in general, yet the autliority of this 
court has, by several high authorities, been mixed up with the 
general jurisdiction over infants vested in the crOwn as parens 
patrice. Blackstonc says, ^upon the abolition of the Court of 
Wards, the care which the crown was bound to take, as guardian 

• Feoftinents to tbi, heir in the ancestor’s lirelime, conveyances of the land to uses^ 
and foofTmcnls oh condition to yield up the land to the heir at twenty-one, were the de- 
vices resorted to, in order to evade the oppres8i\e evils of a system which gave the 
infants’ estate to be wasted by a stranger guardian, which often forced upon him an un- 
suitable marriage, and by the frequent sale of guardianships left him often under tho 
personal authority of a stranger, withouLafTection or fitness for his charge. 
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of its infant tenants^ was totally extinguished in every feudal viejv, 
but resulted to the king in his Court of Chancery, together with 
the general protection of all other infants in the kingdom,’* 
And no less an authority than Lord Somers uses the following 
language in the case of Carey v. Bertie, in 16*97. ‘ In this 

court (of Chancery) there are several things that belonged to the 
king as jjafer patrice, and fell under the jurisdiction of this court, 
as charities, infants, idirfts ; and afterwards such of them as were of 
prolit and advantage to the king were removed to the Court of 
Wards, by the statute, but, upon the dissolution of that court, they 
came hack again to the Court of Chancery The opinion, therefore, 
of these tw'o eminent men (in concurrence with the ohh'p doctrines 
of Staundford and Fitzherbert,) appears to have been, that an- 
tecedently to the erection of the Court of Wards, the king, by 
his chancellor, had exercised a protective jurisdiction over infants 
in general — that on the erection of the Court of VV^ards all such 
portion of the jurisdiction as related to wards in chivalry, over 
whom the king had a guardianship, was transferred 

to that new court; and that on the abolition of the court in the 
rith Car. II., this transferred jurisdiction reverted to the crowm, 
to be exercised by the chancellor along with the gene rat jurist 
diction over infants at large. That their language clearly ex- 
presses an opinion that the general jurisdiction over infants was 
exercised by the crown prior to the existence of the Couit of 
Wards, there can be no doubt: but we think it has been erro- 
neously considered to imply an opinion, that this general jurisdic- 
tion was delegated to that court. We think it olivious, that the 
great lawyers quoted speak only of the guardianshi]) over crown 
wards being given to tlie new court, and of this guurdinnsliijy 
reverting, on the dissolution of the Court of Wards, to tlie king 
in chancery, to be exercised along with the general jurisiliction 
over infants. The latter jurisdiction is thus treated as having all 
along resided in the crown during the existence of the Court of 
Wards. The erection and abolition of the Court of Wards is, 
tlyaefore, we conceive, wholly collateral to the question as to 
the existence of the general jurisdiction of the crown over 
infants. Its erection did not give this jurisdiction, nor could 
its abolition take it aw'ay, — and the only manner in which the 
existence of flie Court of Wards bears on the question of tlie 
general jurisdiction is, that the existence of such a court of ge- 
neral superintendence over all infants holding in capite of the 
crowuy may most materially help to account, for the general 
power of the crown lying dormant, and for the absence of all 
evidence of its exercise untiF the abolition of the Court of 
Wards. Infants holding of the crown in capite formed, at 

• Comm. vol. iii. p. 426. t_ 2 Venn, p. 342. 
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that time, a very considerable portion of all the infants of the 
upper classes in the kingdom ; and all these being provided for, 
and governed by the master of the Court of the King’s Wards, 
the chancellor’s jurisdiction as representing the parens patriae 
would, as to them, be entirely needless and uncalled for. 

Such is a short outline of the state of the law on the sub- 
ject of guardianship, up to that period when the records of the 
Court of Chancery manifest its regular exercise of a jurisdiction 
over infants, in nominating guardians, in controlling the guar- 
dian appointed by the law or by the father, in siiperinlemling 
their property, directing their education, and controlling their 
marriagesT. ‘•This jurisdiction w'as asserted and acted on in 1()9(), 
by Lord Somers in the case of Bertie r. Falkland by Lord Mac- 
clesfield in 1722 , in Eyre v. Countess of Shaftesbury and also by 
the lords commissioners of the, great seal. Sir Joseph Jekyll, 
Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, and Lord Raymond in the same case, 
after J^ord Macclesfield’s resignation, and in several cases before 
l^ord Hardwicke, and in a variety of subsequent precedents, "i’he 
above, however, were cases in which the parents were not living. 
The first case of the exercise of the jurisdiction when a parent 
was living, appears to have been that of Lady Teyuliam v, Bar- 
rett, in 17 18, when Lord Macclesfield, on a petition on behalf of 
an infant child, deprived Lady Teynham, the mother, of the guar- 
dianship, principally on the ground of her being a Homan Catho- 
lic; and this judgment was confirmed, on appeal, by the House 
of Lords, no doubt whatever being cast on the jurisdiction of 
the court, or on its extending to deprive the mother of the 
guardianship. J This decision was the case of a mother, not that 
of a fiithcr. Butwdieii it is considered that, according to the rule 
of the common law^, the widowed mother w’ould be guardian by 
nature and by nurture of the infant, till the age of fourteen, it 
falls little short of asserting a principle equally applicable to the 
case of a father. ' 

The next case w^as that of Mr. Hopkins, in 1732.§ The 
jietitioner Hopkins w^as the brother of a rich merchant in Lon- 
don, who had taken the petitioner’s three daughters to live in 
his house, and had died, leaving them large legacies payable 
at twenty-one, or in the event of their marrying with the con- 
sent of the executors. The testator died, and the executor 
continuing to reside in the house of the deceased, the three 
daughters of the petitioner lived with him. On the father peti- 
tioning to have h's daughters delivered up to him, it appeared 

* 2 Vernon’s Rep. 342. |- 2 P Williams’s Kep. 118^ ^ 

J 4 Bfo. Parliam Cases, 302. TTiis decision mainly turned on the penal laws at 
that time existing against the Roman Catholics, and, according to liord Eldon's lan- 
guage in Lyons v. Blenkin, it is clear that suck a decision could not now be made. 

J 3 P.Wms. Rep. 152. 
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that the testator had said he never intended that they sliould be 
educated by their father and mother, as they could learn notliing 
there but low life. Lord Hardwicke decided that the lather 
was entitled to the custody of his children during infancy, and it 
could not be conceived, that because another thought fit to leave a 
legacy, though never so great, to a man’s daughters, therefore he 
w as to be deprived of the right of being their guardian. However 
he could not, on mere petition, without a suit, deliver over the in- 
fants ; but if the father could obtain them without committing a 
breach of the peace, he might do so. 'His lordship then asked 
the eldest daughter, then in court, whether she was under any 
force, and where she would rather be ; who replied, sl%e»was not 
under any force; and tHat though she had all imaginable duty for 
her father and mother, yet her uncle, the testator, having been so 
kind to her, by his will, she thought herself under an obligation to 
continue where he intended she should, and she thought it was his 
intention that she should continue in the house where he himself 
had placed her. Whereupon the lord chanceflor dismissed the 
petition, but directed Mr. Hopkins, the executor, who had the 
young ladies in his custody, to permit their father and mother, at 
all seasonable times, to have access to, and see their chltdren. 
’riiis decision, in truth, turned on the circumstance of a peti- 
tion not being tlie projier inode of proceeding; and it can by no 
means be inferred from it, that had a regular suit by bill been 
instituted, the lord chancellor would have deprived tlie father of 
his admitted right to the guardianshi)), on the mere ground of the 
donation in the uncle’s will, unaccompanied by any condition as to 
the course of education, and of the eldest daughter’s readiness to 
remain away from her parents. 

ISo case appears afterwards to have occurred of the inter- 
ference in the father’s lifetime, till the year 175fi, when the 
cases of Llake v. Leigh, and Untler v. I'recniaii,'’' came be- 
fore Lord Hardwicke. In lllake v, lA'igli, the father petitioned 
for the guardianship of the infant son, who was a ward of 
court, in a suit, rcgularl} instituted, to cunlirin tlie grandfa- 
ther’s will, by which the infant acquired an estate. Tlie grand- 
father, by bis will, hail appointed other persons guardians of 
his grandson, and on these persons declining to act, the father had 
assented to the"noinination of a guardian by the master in chan- 
cery, besides taking a beneficial interest^ himself, under the will. 
The court held, that although the grandfather had no right to ap- 
point guardians for his grandson, yet the father, ^ly accepting tlie 
benefit under the will, and seeking to have tlie trusts of the will 
in favour of his son executed, hud consented to the condilioiis ol 
the will, and waived his parental right. Guardians were ulti- 
♦ Ambler’s Rep. (2d Edit.) 301. 
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mately appointed of the father’s nomination, no objection being 
made to them. In Butler v. Freeman, Lord Hardwicke held, 
that it was clearly a contempt, punishable by imprisonment, to 
marry a ward of the court without leave, although the father of 
the ward was living. — It is to be obseiTed, that the father had not 
consented to the marriage, but, in fact, was the party petitioning 
against it, on behalf of his infant son. Whether the court would 
hold the marriage a contempt if the father consented, was not a 
point decided in the case, but there is no doubt, that, on principle, 
it would be so, though the court’s proceedings would, doubtless, 
be iiiHuenced by that circumstance. Lord llardwicke’s language 
in this cjls^ shows strongly his opinion as to the nature and grounds 
of the jurisdiction ; 

‘ It is objected the plaintiff’s father is alive, and therefore nobody 
can have the guardianship of him. by reason of the palria potentia^ 
consequently this court has not, and if so, the court cannot interfere. 
But tliis court does not act on the ground of guardianship or ward- 
ship ; the latter is totally taken away by the statute Charles II. ; and 
without claimiug the former, and disclaiming the latter, the court has a 
general right delegated by the crown as pater pat rice ^ to interfere in 
parti<?&lar cases for the benefit of such who are incapable of protecting 
themselves. And it is no objection that the father of such persons is 
living; for infants, in the life of their father, sue, in this court, by pro^ 
cliviii arny^ and defend by guardian. This court AA'ill protect the estate 
of the infant against the father, and prevent its coming into the 
father’s hands. It is admitted, that the court has interfered where 
there has been a testamentary guardian. I see no difference between 
the cases : fi testamentary guardian by statute has all the remedies at 
law which a fatlier has.’ 

Ill the case of Powell u. Cleaver;'* in 1789, an uncle liad 
left a considerable fortune to his nephe^v, on the express con- 
dition that his executors should have the guardianship, tuition, 
and inauagenient of his person during his minority. The father, 
at fiist, assented to the son leinaining under the guardian- 
ship ol tile executors, and himself received an annuity from 
them under the will; but he afterw^ards removed him from tlie 
tutor appointed by the executors, entered him at Oxford, and 
applied to the executors for advances to meet his expenses, ac- 
cording to the will. On a suit being instituted to carry the 
general trusts of the wdll into execution, one question was, whe- 
ther the father or the trustees W'ere entitled to the guardianship. 
Mr. Scott (Lord Eldon), the counsel opposed to the father, simply 
contended, that^lhc father could not claim tlie annuity given him by 
the will, w ithout renouncing the guardianship of die children. Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow said, — ‘ It is no where laid down that the 

* 'Jit Brown’b Chan, Hep. by Belt, 50i), 
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guardianship of a child can be wantonly disposed of by a third 
person’ (it is now clearly settled that it cannot:) ^ the wisdom 
would be not to raise points on such a question, as this Court will 
take care that the child shall he properly educated for his expec- 
tations.^ In the following year, L*ord Thurlow acted on the 
principle thus laid down, in the well known citse of Cruise t?. Orby 
Hunter.* A petition was presented, stating Mr. Hunter to be 
an outlaw residing abrcfad and very embarrassed, and that his in- 
fant son was entitled in remainder to a considerable estate, and 
also to present maintenance, under the* will of his grandfather ; 
and praying that tlie father might be restrained from taking liini 
abroad, or interfering in his education ; and the affidavit* imputing 
gloss charges both to the father and mother. Lord 'J'hurlow said 
‘ he would not allow the colour of parental authority to work the 
ruin of the child;* and made an order that the father should be re- 
strained from interfering with the management of tlie child with- 
out the consent of Lord Hawke and Mr. Adams, whom both 
parties allowed to be proper persons. The authority of this case, 
and that of Pow'ell v. Cleaver, w ere recognized and acted upon in 
179^2, by the Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal, Judges 
Lyre, Ashhursl, and Wilson, in the case of ex parte WarneT, f in 
which a petition was presented on behalf of the four infant chil- 
dren of Warner, alleging that he was in New gate for cruelty and 
breach of the peace against his wife, that he had no settled 
]>lace of abode, and that they were advised tlial their present and 
future welfare would be materially injuied in case their father 
should be permitted to use his paternal authority over them. 
Aftidavits of relations stated him to be an until person to have the 
management of his chdd^en. The Lords Commissioners ordered 
that he should be restrained from removing them from tht' schools 
and situations where they w'ere placed. 

The case of He* Maniieville v. l)e Manneville is remarkable, 
not only as confirming the doctiiiic of the former cases as to the 
juiisdiction of the court, but also as marking thi' distinction be- 
t\y?en the powers of the Court of King’s Jiench and of the Couit 
of Chancery respecting parents and infants. Jn JHOO, De Maniie- 
ville, a I'rench emigrant, married an English woman of some: 
fortune, which was settled for her separate use durnig her life. 
Differences arose between the husband and wih;, and the wife 
withdrew w'ith her infant, and only child, to the house of a friend. 
On the child being sent to nurse, the husband obtained possession 
of it; but he being afterwards taken into custody*, iiiider the Alien 
Act, for some political cause, the wife regained the child. Alter 

* Mr. Belt publishes this case from, a note ol Lord Colchester, in 2 Brown’s Chan. 
Rep., 500. 

I 4 Bro. Chan, Rep, 101. t 10 Vci>. Kep. 62, 
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his discharge the husband forcibly retook it from the house where 
the wife resided. Application was tlien made to the court of 
King’s Bench for a writ of habeas corpus to bring up the child, 
and deliver it to the mother, on the ground of an apprehension 
that the father would take it out of the kingdom. Had this 
apprehension appeared to be well founded, the court would have 
entertained the application ; but tliis ground entirely failing. Lord 
Ellenborough said— 

‘ It lay on those, who applied for the writ, to show that the father 
was not entitled to the custody of the child. He is the person entitled 
by law to its custody. If he abuse that right, the Court will protect 
the child. • But there was no pretence that the child had been injured 
for want of nurture, or in any other respect.' ^ 

The child was accordingly remanded to the custody of the father. 
The court of King’s Bench, being invested wdth nothing beyond 
a strict legal jurisdiction to decide who legally had the right to 
the infant’s custody, were bound to regard nothing except those 
causes which might exclude the father’s right at law. Had the 
intention to take the child abroad been manifest, they would not 
have delivered it to the father, because the child, being a Britisli 
born iSubject, (as every child born in England is,) could not by 
law be removed from its native land, especially by a father an alien 
enemy. Had the child’s life or health been endangered by want 
of nurture in the father’s custody, the court of King’s Bench would 
never recognise a right in a father \vhich went to endanger the 
actual existence of the child. But the child being no especial 
w'ard of that court, and that court possessing no general super- 
inteiideiice over infants, it was wholly out of its province to 
inquire into the fitness or unfitness of the father’s custody, as 
regarded the moral welfare and education of the child. The 
Court of Chancery was then resorted to, the child being a ward 
of that court, in a suit instituted for protecting the property and 
executing the trusts of the settlement; and J-.ord Eldon, not seeing 
ground to remove the child altogether out of the father’s controul, 
made an order, restraining him from taking it out of the country. 
In referring to the cases above noticed before Lord Thurlow, 
J..ord Eldon thus expresses himself : — 

‘ But Lord Thiirlow’s opinion went upon this, that the law imposed 
a duty vpon parents^ and in general gives them credit for their ability 
and inclination to exercise it. But that presumption, like all others, 
would fail in particular instances ; and if an instance occurred, in 
which the father was unable or unwilling to execute that duty, and, 
further, was actually proceeding against it, of necessity the state must 
place somciohere a super intending ^power over those who cannot take 
care of themselves^ and have not the benefit of that care which is pre- 
sumed to be generally effectual,* 

* 5 East’s Reports, 221. 
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111 another passage, this great judge savs — 

‘ Since I have sat here, I removed a child from the father, upon con- 
siderations such as these : tlie father was a person in constant habits 
of drunkenness and blasphemy ^ poisoning the mind of the infant^ and I 
thought it not inconsistent, with a due attention to parental authority 
so abused, to call in the authority of the king usi parens pair icc,** 

Lord Erskiiie, in 180 G, exercised the same jurisdiction in the 
case of Whitfield v, Hafes ;t where, on a petition coinplaining of 
ill-treatment and cruelty of the father towards the infants, his 
lordshi]) referred it to the Master to apjfbint a proper ]Hirson to be 
tlieir guardian* In 1817 the court deprived Mr. Percy Shelley of 
the custody of his children, on the ground of his avovvK3d immoral 
and irreligious piinciples, and his proflignle liahits. It appeared that 
he had deserted his wife and cohabited with another woman ; that 
he openly declared himself an atheist, tJiat lie had jiuhlished a book, 
since his marriage, doubling the* truth of the Chrislian revelation, 
and denying tlie existence of a (Jod as creator, of the universe, 
and that he intended to educate his children in liis own principles. 
Lord J'ddon said, on the subject of tluj jurisdiction, 

‘ After the example of Lord TJiiirlow, in Orby Iluut^’r’s ease, I shall 
act u])on tlie notion tliat the court has such jurisdiction, till tlio^llousc 
of Lords shall decide that niy jircdeccssors Jiavc been unwarranted in 
the exercise of it. 1 consider this as a case in which the father has 
demonstrated that he must and does deem it to he a matter of duty, 
wliieli liis ])rinci])leN imjiose on him, to recommend to tliose wJioso 
opinions and Jiahits lie may take upon himself to form, that conduct, 
in some of tlie most important relations in life, as moral and virtuous, 
Avhieli the law calls on me to consider as immoral and vicious condu(;t, 

■ — which the law animadverts ujioii as inconsistent with the duties of 
persons in such ri'latioiis o^life, and which it considers as injuriously 
alfeetiiig Ijotli tlie interests of tliose jiersoiis and those of the eomniu- 
iiity. ] cannot, therefore, think that J should he justified in delivering 
over these children for their education exclusively to wluit is called 
tlie cart to wliich Mr. Shelley wishes them to he entvusted.’J 

In the case of Lyons u. Blcnkin, Loid Eldon held the jurisdic- 
tioTi to apply to a case of features entirely dift’erent. The father, 
Lyons, a dissenting niinister, once a baptist, afterwards an nnita- 
rian, had pennittcil his three daughters to residt* with their ma- 
ternal grandiimther for many ^eais antecedent to lier decease, 
in 181 (i; the giandinother having agreed to maintain and provide 
foi them, 'idle expenses of their education were defrayed by her ; 
and on her death she left them by will a considerable fortum*, 
diiectiug her daughter, their aunt, to act as tlifir guardian, and 
to have full disposition over their •education and property. Jn case 
of her daughter's death, she appointed another person giianliaii in 

* 10Vc>. p. C2. f 12 Veb. p. 492. % Jacub’s lit'p. p. 2C7. 
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her place. After llie graiiduiothcr^s death the daughter married, 
and the girls being then of the ages of nineteen, fourteen, and 
twelve, the father applied to the Court of Chancery, that the y 
might be taken fi oin the aunt and delivered to him. Loid El- 
don, after full deliberation, refused the prayer of tlie father, on 
the ground that the case fell within the j^rinciple — established by 
Powell V. Cleaver, and the former decisions — that if a relation 
gave a provision to a father’s children, accompanied by a course 
of education pointed out by the will ; and if the father assented to 
the children having the benefit of llie j)rovision, thereby n lieving 
himself from the burthen of their maintenance and education, he 
must also* be bound by the condition of the testator as to the pre- 
scribed course of education, ’^riicre wa? no question that the 
grandmother had no authority to appoint a guardian by her w ill. 
And Lord Eldon also expressly threw aside all regard to the differ- 
ence of religious principles, the fafher having turned Unitarian, and 
the children having been educated as baptists. His lordship said — 

‘ Though the testator could not impose the terms of a]»pointirig a 
guardian Avhere the fatlier was living, yet the father might, hy his 
consent^ enable the guardian to act, and by /ny co 7 i.bant it a]>pcars he 
has ertcibled the guardian to act, and by .mch consent these cJjiidren have, 
with very little iiiterrujjlioii, continued under the care and guardiansljjp 
of the aunt. All tbeir habits have been acquired under the roof of 
their aunt ; all their connexions have been formed under their aunt ; 
and it a]qjears to me that the father has so far giecn 1ns eonsenf to this 
course ot education as to 2 )reehide liiin from saying that lu‘ sliaJl now 
be permitted to break in and introduce a new s) stem of education, 
wliich cannot he consistent with the system to wliieh they have been 
ha])ituate(l, and where so miicli depends on the quantum of supply for 
tlic jjurpose, wdiich the discretion of this Icdy may lead her to allow, if 
the testatri.i' has left her the discrelton of renidatinn the /ncans for their 
education.’* 

Such were the decisions of the Court of Chancery on this de- 
licate subject pre\iou.sly to the lime when the case of l\Tr. Wel- 
lesley s chihlicii came before it. The facts belonging to this 
case are so fiesh in the recollection of most persons, aiul arc of so 
puiulnl and leyoltiug a iiatuie, that we i.haU allude to them with 
as much Inevily as is consistent with the object of clearly ex- 
liibitiiig thii gioimds of the judgment. Mr. Wellesley man it'd 
Miss 'J\>hi(‘y Long in March, 1812, and under their marriage 
beltlemt nt acquired a life interest in estates of almost 40,000/. 
per annum, with the exception of 13,000/, per annum settled 
on Mis. ^\l'llesiey, as j)in-inoney. In 1822 they went to lesiile 
at Aaph's, where tlu*} renewed ttlieir acquaintance with a Mrs. 
Helena llligb, lormeily knowui to them, and who arrived with 
h er husband in that city. On the 31st July following, ISlrs. 

* Jacob’s, Kenorts,, 270, m notis, Eligll 
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qiiitU'd her husband’s house, in eonscqiieiice (aeeoidino- to 
gcjieial luinour) of* an illicit intei<-onr.se suhsisling between her 
and Mr. A\ ellesk y. Bold and I.ady ^Jar\ borough, Air. \\ el- 
h'slej’s parents, endeavouied, at Mis. Wellesley’s desire, to detach 
their son from lln^ connexion which he had fornicd ; but their 
efforts failing. Airs. W i‘llcsle\ wrote to him, declaring that the 
trealnient she had for man} mouths iecei\ed fiom him had been 
such as she could no loi*gei submit to ; and that she w'as resohed 
to s(;paiate fioin a husband ‘ who, in conduct, had already aban- 
doned her.’ Shortly afterw arils she returned to England, with 
the ])urposc of living separate from him ; and, with his consent, 
the two sons and one daughter, the issue of the mani-.^g^*, accom- 
})anied her. I’earing tTiat attempts would bc^ made to lake pos- 
session of the childien, and c*arry them aliroad, slu* caused a bill 
to be filed in chancer}, with a \iew' to maki' the infants wauls of 
the court. She also caused a sifit for a divorce to be commenced 
against her husband. On the J(2th of Se])tenjher, IS'Jo, Airs. 
\\ cllesh'y died, liaMiig, a finv da} s l)el*oi(', enjoined hersisteis, the 
AJisses J^ong, to resist every attempt which Mr. W ellesley might 
malvi* to remo\e tlie chiidien. Alter her ih ath the inhmts remained 
undir till' caie of their aunts. Air. Wellesley, at iha^ tiinii 
U'siding in f iaiu'e, lepeatedly applied to the Alisses J^ong for 
the custody of the children, with which apj)lication lh(‘y lefused 
to coinpl} ; and in their relusal they weie sanctioned by the 
ap[)iobation of the nearest lelations, as well on th(‘ fathei’s as 
on the mothei’s side. Air. Wellesley apj>li<‘d to the Court of 
Chancery, but his aj^plicatiou failing, on the ilear ground of 
his lesidence abroad, he came to England in December, 
and pieseiiled a jxtitioii to the court, stating that lie Jiad le- 
tiirnerl with the intention of ])erman('nll} u’sidnig in this coun- 
|j\ , and had taken a suitable lesidence lor himself and his cliildrtai ■ 
and pia}ing that thi* inlaul^ might hi* delivered to his cuslody. 
A volnminous mass of ailidavits was filed in snjipoit ol and m 
op])osition to this pi'tition. The petition was opjiosed on the 
gi^)und of Air. Welleslev’s general conduct, as disj)la}(‘d in his 
behavioui to his wife, in his coimexiou with Alls. l>ligh, con- 
tinuing up to the healing of the cause, in the immoral example 
and pn^cepls ^vhich he had given liis childuai when mulcr his caie 
— on tln^ last injunction of their mother, not to sufler him to 
have the ciistody — on the absence of any testimonies of his own 
family that he was a fit person to be their guardian, couph'd with 
unequivocal indications of his father’s ojiiiiioi^ to the i-ontiai v. 
Lord Eldon, after hearing with iiiiweaiii d patience t very stat<‘- 
ment that could in any degree bear upon the qiiesticm, [)io- 
nounced an elaborati' and luminous judgment against Air. W <‘l- 
lesley’s petition, and in lav our of the counter-petition on behalf ol 
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the infants. After noticing the grounds of the jurisdiction of the 
court, and the various cases in which it had been exercised by his 
predecessors, his lordship says — 

‘ If this court has not the power to interpose, what is the provision 
of law that is made for children? You may go to the^ court of 
King's Bench for a habeas coqms to restore the child to its father, 
hut when you have restored the child to the father, can you go to the 
court of King's Bench to compel that father to subscribe even to tlie 
amount of five shillings a year for the maintenance of that child ? 
Wherever the power of th® law rests, with respect to the protection of 
children, it is clear it ought to exist somewhere, — if it be not in this 
court, where does it exist ? Is it an eligible thing that children of all 
ranks should be placed in this situation ; that they shall be in the 
custody of the father, although, looking at the quantum of allowance 
which the law can com])el the father to provide for them, they may be 
regarded as in a state a little better than starvation ? The courts of 
law ca/i enforre the ri<jhts of a father hut they are not equal to the office 
of enfoTciny the duties of a father. Those duties have been acknowledged 
in this his majesty’s court for centuries past.' 

Ills Ltirdship then took an analytical and luminous view of the 
evidence in tlic uliidavits, and of that afforded by Mr. Wellesley's 
own letters ; and, afttu' rcniaiking on the circumstance, that none 
of Mr. Wellesley’s own relations had come forward to say they 
thought him a lit person for a guardian for the children, and that 
lie forbore to say what might be the consequence of a mere act of 
adultery on the part of a father, said — 

‘ When I look upon tlic conduct of Mr. Wellesley towards Mrs. Bligh, 
towards his children, and with reference to other points which show 
the tenour and bent of ids mind u])on certain subjects, and the nature 
of his sentiments, 1 say that, if the Houses of Lords think proper to 
restore these cliildreii to Mr. Wellesley, let them do so ; — it sliall not 
be done by ray act.’^^ 

Against the order thus made by Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
Mr. Wellesley a])pealed to the House of Lords. His counsel 
were heard, to an extiaordinary length, before that tribunal ; and 
on the Itli of July, 18<28, after some observations from L6rd 
Redesdale and Loid ^Manners, expressing an undoubted opinion 
as to the existence of the jurisdiction, and a clear conviction tliat 
tlie present case was one lit for its exercise (in which observations 
the learned and distinguished judge now holding the seals fully 
concurred), tlic judgment of Lord Eldon was affirmed. 

With respect to the legality of the jurisdiction, (the materials 
for forming an d^^iiiion on which we have thus placed before our 
readers,) the less is now iieccss<iry to be said, since ail doubt 
uj)on the subject is completely removed by the judgment of 

* ISec tile cas>e fully and perspicuously reported by Mr. Hussell, 2 liuss, Kep. 1. 
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the highest court in the kingdom on a case of high importance, 
strenuously contested and most deliberately considered. In look- 
ing at the data above set before the reader, as to the ancient law 
on the subject, it cannot be denied that the origin of the jurisdic- 
tion is obscure and uncertain, and its antiquity more than proble- 
matical. The earli(?st trace of its exercise occurs at no higher 
pciiod than about the distance of a century and a quarter. An- 
terior to this commcnceiiient of a course of practice, there is no- 
thing to be found of authority on the subject. The vague and 
general expressions which we have quotqd from Staiindford and 
Fitzherbert may, pefliaps, be consideied as countcj balanced by 
the silence of authors both earlier and later in lime, a^^irl at least 
equal in authority. It is, therefore, on this continuous and con- 
sistent course of judicial jmactice, followed up, for more than 
a century, by some of the gieatest lawyers and most upright 
men that ever sat in our courts, that it a])j)ears to us that 
the legality of the jiuisdiction may coidideialy, and on this 
alone, antecedently to the AVcIlesh'y case, be safely rested. 
Legislative recognition,' to a certain extent, has also been given 
to it, by the clause in the mariiage act, expressly ij^cog- 
iiizing the validity of the appointment of guardians by the comt 
ot ( hanccry ; yyhile, in 17 - 4 , the doctiine that the preroga- 
tive of the crown, as to the guardianship <>f infants, was vestetl 
in the lord chancellor, was so fully understood, that it uas 
admitted as undoubted, in argument before the House of Lords, 
in the case of l.ady Teynham v. Bariett. Without, therefoie, 
pietendiiig to trace a high origin of the jurisdiction — without 

lelying on any connexion with iheauthority of the Court of \\ aids 

without ascribing any uncUie weight to the lanoiui«>t‘ of the old 
writers, we consider that this general superintending* and pio- 
lective power was a natural and indLpensable poituni of the 
general judicial authority vested in the ciown, yvhieh came late, 
indeed, into frequent exercise by the lord chancellor, but which, 
being in itself politic and necessary, has, by the long adminis- 
iration of a series of judges, by pailiamentary recognition, and by 
more than one sanction of the House of Lords, be come as yvell 
established as any branch of jurisdiction now in force in our <'oiu Is. 

Nor do we think that the decisions in the modem cases, and 
especially in the Wellesley case, have in the least trespassed bewond 
the strict boundary of the jurisdiction thus established. Jiegaided 
in the narrowest and most rigid point of view, the judgnu nt in the 
AVellesley case was undoubtedly warranted by tlifi case of A\ hit- 
field V, Hales, before Lord Lrsl^ne, and tliat of Oiby Hunter, 
before Lord Thurlow, wheie the parent was excluded fioni the 
guardianship on the express ground of moral uniltness. Hut tlie 
piopriety of the decision need not be rested on the nariow ground 

of 
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of the aiKilogy of a particular precedent. We conceive that the 
satisfactory principle which must necessarily govern such a case, 
was to be clearly found in the earlier decisions on the jurisdiction. 
The instant the principle was once established, (as it was a cen- 
tury ago,) that, on a proceeding instituted respecting property 
belonging to an infant, the court would regard the infant as its 
ward, would manage and protect its piioperty, control its mar- 
riage, and take care that its education was suitable to its rank and 
fortune — and this, whether the father were living or dt^ad, — it 
necessarily followed that whenever the father jdaced hiinscll in 
hostility tig these objects, the jmisdiction must operale in j^atr cm 
vimim ct inmfum. It resulted, fioin tlu^ principle of the couit, 
that if the father w as ])roceeding to injure his clnld by a marriage 
wholly unsuitable, he, like any other individual, must be n straiiu'd ; 
— that if he were imf)aiiing the Tortunc of the child, he must be 
culled to account,* — that if he defeated the court’s objects with 
respect to educalton, the child must be placed beyond the leach 
of his pernicious influence. Inteifeienee on this last ground was 
just as necessaiy a consequence of the ])iinciple as interfeienee on 
any ^f the former. J']very decision of succ('ssi\ti chancellors 
on the subject necessarily followed from that which }>iece(led 
it, and W'as an irresistible coiollaiy of the piinci[>le of the 
court, now settled by a century’s i)racticc, and rt'('ogniz(*d by pai- 
liameut. To have drawn an uncompromising distinction betwei ii 
cases where the parents were living and where they weu' deceasc'd ; 
to have declared that the jurisdiction should oidy ap])ly to the cas(‘s 
of orj)haiis, Avoidd ha\c introduc(‘d an ineonsistt ney in piinciple 
materially subversive of the most salutary objects of the coinl. 
If a child could not be made a ward of the couit duiing llui lib' 
of its parents, in what manner was any independent fortuiK' 
left to it to be secured? And yet, v^hat jirinciple of law, or 
of common sense, could prohibit an infant, during the life of its 
father, from ataiuiring property by the gift of lelations or friends i 
Is it light, that, out of deference to ^ natural rights,’ and in order 
not to outrage the ‘ law^ of nature,’ a parent should have the 
jiovver of squandering his child’s foitune without means of legal 
prevention ? No one will deny, then, that the jnottjction of the 
fortune was reasonable, and necessary, and legaf; but how could 
the court stop here ? If the father was thus prevented fiom 
directly obtaining the fortune, how easy would it be to secure the 
wdiole or a portion of it indirectly by marry ing his child to sonu^ 
person wholly under his influence ! IVas the court to connive* at 
such a proceeding ? If not, how was it effectually to secure the 
property without controlling the marriage ? 

Again, with resjiect to education : when the court had under its 
caie an infant to whom it splendid fortune must necessarily be 
« made 
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made over at the age of twenty-one, how absurd must be its 
j)riiiciple.s, how imperfect its authority, if, while tliey extcuclod to 
protect tlie property from diminution, to i)revent the. ruin of the 
child by an luiiit marriage, they gave no power of securing to it 
such an education as could alone render it tit for the station it 
must occupy, and could alone prevent its wealth from being a 
curse to itself and otliers ! And yet was the court to be armed 
with siiflicunit power for these essential purposes against all the 
world except tin; parent? Was the father — as to whom, almost 
cx(‘lusively, control would in general be reijuisite— to be allowed 
to lender the care of the court abortive ? to inllict^<^^ji the child 
as vicious a course ol*education as his negligence or his <lej)raved 
]>rinejples might occasion, and as his }>eculiar authority and iiillii- 
ence might render easy ? ‘ Pleriqne auicin parentiim jirccrcplia 

imbnfi, ad cnrum comvetudinein moromijue drdncimiir.^ '^I’lie oii- 
ginal principle of the juris<liction, and the lirsl ol)jects on wliicJi it 
was a})plied, were unquestionably llie protecl^ion of the indepen- 
dent property of the infant — our law recogni/ing an infant as 
capable of acquiring property, contrary to the slavish doeliine of 
the Uoiiiau law, wliicli held liis acquisitions to \est in tli^ fallu'r. 
^J"he cognate olijects, of preventing an luitiinely and ill jissorted 
inarriage, and of securing a fit education, w e venture to ass(*ii, wiae 
not only of far superior iiiiportaiice to the child, but w ere neces- 
sarily and inseparably connected with the main piincij)le of se- 
eming its fortune. Could any court, with common regard to 
consistency, take on itself to protect from invasion, lo Inishand 
for the infant's advantage its foituiie, and sufler, at the same 
time, every lienefit of its protection to be fiustratid hy a marriage 
with a beggar or a swindler? or eoiild it quietly allow the educa- 
tion of a mechanic or a prolligaU‘ to he indicted on a v\aid, v^ho, 
at twenty-one, niiist of necessity become an ojiuhmt and eli valcd 
member of society ? As the father lias tlie means of bi ing the 
most valuable friend of his child, so, by the abuse of these ineans, 
it cannot be denied, that he acquires the op]>()rlunily of becoming 
its most dangerous enemy. Could a court of justice, exeicisiiig 
a protective authority iu the name of the ciovvn, rig()musl> dt^feiid 
its wards anil their property against any aggn'ssioii on their lights 
by strangers, but at once succumb, in ease of abuse by the pa- 
rent, and resign the ward and his fortune up to the ilespotism of 
jiatcrnal poy er, exerted to work the child’s irretiievabh^ riiiu ? 

Again, V when the principle was eslablishe^l by the de cisions, 
tliat the securing a dt education for the w ard was one of the duties 
of the court lo which its jmwers were adequate, how' could it 
matter as to the application of the jurisdiction, whetln r this 
paramount object was endangered by the fatlier’s iui ligion or his 
blasphemy, his diuiikenness, or his adiillcions oi prodigate 

, liahils ? 
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habits ? What rational distinction could be drawn as to the 
means of mischief, when the mischief itself was all to which the 
court liad to look ? We leave to casuists the task of adjusting the 
balance of mischievous tendency, the nice excess of pernicious in- 
fluence, between the atheism of Mr. Shelley and the impurities of 
Mr. Long Wellesley. We leave to quibblers to contend that the pre- 
cedent in Kiflin v. KifBn, of a drunken father, could not apply to the 
case of a water-drinking infidel, in Shelley w Westbrook; nor the 
decision, in the latter causo^ to the instance of afidl-blown volup- 
tuary demoralizing his ofi'spring by example and precept, in Wel- 
lesley i;. tli^^Duke of Leaufoit. Lord Lldoii, with all his subtlety 
of understanding, (which those only dcciV whose shallow legal 
knowledge and su])eifieial habits of thinking disepudify them tor 
appreciating it,) never snfi’ered himself to be fetteied by any such 
cobwebs, in following ii]) the nXe/AY* princi ph of the jurisdiction to 
cases obviously within its scope- It rei|uiied but a small portion 
of his sagacity to sev, that, whether the ward of his court was in 
danger of being educated as an inlidel, as a despiser of received 
moral princi])les, or as a practical <lebauchee, it equally became 
imperative on the court, acting on its own piiiiciples, and keep- 
ing up the consistency' in spirit of its decisions, to rescue the 
child from the danger..* 

But this leads us fiom the consideration of the now coji- 
firnied authority of the Court of Chancery, as a matter of law, to 
inquire for a moment into the j)ropriety and jxdicy of admitting 
a jurisdiction of the nature which is thus established. Whatever 
may have been the barbaious notions on the subject of paternal 
authority recognized by the Boinaii law, and adopted into the 
moral opinions peculiar to their conditiciii of society, it is clear 
that, in every civilized Christian state, all idea of paternal [)ow'er, 
as existing absolutely for the benelit and as an imqualitied right 
of the parent, is now totally exploded. The maxims which would 

* It is worthy ol rcniaik, that the modern French law distinctly adopts the prin- 
ciple of depriving the father or the mother of the guardianship of their children, on 
the giound of noloiious misconduct (‘ tnconduile nototro^'^ although such conduct doe's 
not depiivc them of the usurrnrl of such portion of llieir childien's property as they 
sire entitled to by law. — Code Civil, art. 444, 389. Manuel dc Droit Fran^ais par 
Pailliet, p. 137, 151, notes. In 1808, the Cour Royale of Dourdeaux held that a secret 
corre^j)ondencc discovcied to be carried on by a mother, proving an illicit connexion, 
did not amount to such evidence of* ivcondmle notoiriT as to foim a ground for depriv- 
ing her of the guaidianship. — Pailliet, 151. But in 1809, the court of Aix decided, 
that on clear proof of the lacts of pregnancy and delivery of an illegitimate child, a sen- 
tence of deprivation mu-«.t pass against the mother (ibid.) ; if a father, deprived for mis- 
conduct of the guardians,liip, de>ires to be replaced, as having changed his conduct, 
he must address himself to what the- French law calls the ‘ conseil de famille' who 
arc to decide wlielher liis conduct is changed or not. — Couit of Besani^on, 1806. 
Pailliet , &c. 152. In cases of separation between husband and wife, the father's nghi 
to the children is altogether rejected, and the courts entrust the children to him or to 
the mother, or to a third person, exactly as the interests of the child render expedient. — 
pailliet, p. 134, note (e). treat 
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treat infants as a species of property, to which, by progeneration, 
a father acquired an indefeasible right and title, are as little conge- 
nial to our habits of thinking, as they are countenanced by the 
jurisprudence of our courts. Christianity and improved morals 
have alike taught ns to regard them as beings capable of acquiring 
rights; as the objects of the most binding duties; and being the 
germs from which the good or evil of a futuie generation must 
spring, to consider them as creatures of the highest importance to 
llicir families and to the state. We kno\v, theiefore, in these da}s, 
and in this country, nothing of parental power, except as the 
creature aiid attendant of ])arental duties. Paternal :y^U]ioiiiy is 
with us the mere instnfinent of paternal obligations — exercised 
solely and strictly as a trust for the benefit of those to whom it 
extends. Instead of following the Roman code, in investing the 
father of a family with a sort of dc'spotic majesty, falsely associated 
with the character of a creator, we rationally regard him but as the 
responsible guai dial! and educator of his childieif. J.etus observe, 
for a moment, tlui barbarous and irrational system built up by the 
l^omau jurisprudence upon the sophistical principle of the abso- 
lute lights of fathers — of a proprietary dominion in parents^iver 
their children, wholly independent of duty towards them. Ry 
the Homan law, founded on an institute of Romulus, and traus- 
])lanted into the ’^rwelvc Tables, and fiom thence handed down by 
the Roman juiists, childien begotten in law'ful nuptials, and tiieir 
issue, w'cie in the ^paternal dominion’ of the father. The extent of 
this jiower, kiuiwii by the name of the ^ dorninium juris Quiri- 
/d/m,’ is declared by .Justinian to be unknown to otlier nations. 
iXlluding to the father’s autocratic authoiity, Quintilian uses the 
jihrase ^ patria mujestas ?i\n\ by IJIpian, .the father is sidled 
\fainilia' jirlnceps,’ "J he distinction of the jurists w as, that the 
Roman infant w^as, in respect to other men, a person ; — in re- 
spect to the state, a clthvn ; in respect to the father, a thing , — 
As a mere chattel could not jnocreate any being of personal 
rights, it follow^ed that all the children and grandchildren of the 
soiAvere also the absolute property of the father during his life ; 
and as it was impossible for a thing to acquiie jiroperty, it 
followed that all jiroperty acquired by the son instantly vested 
in the father. *Not only might the father incarcerate and corpo- 
rally punish his son at any period of life ; coniine him, chained 
to the most slavish task-work; sell him as a slave; but, in 
right of his sovereign and judicial authority, as g cZcnrtcj- 

firus/ or ‘ domesticus jnaglstralus/ in the language of Seneca, he 
might adjudge him to banishment or to death, and execute the 
sentence himself. * The dom inion of the parent endured for his 

* Ca«>siu.«> i-s said, l)y Valerius Maximus, to have been thus put to death l)y his 
fathei ; the ‘'On ol Fabius Kburnus, by Quintilian, Dccl.imat. in. Sc.iurus is also 
mentioned bv Val. Max. ibid. Kul\iiis mentioned by Sallust, de Hello Caul., 39. 

* life ; 
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life ; and even the attainment by the son of the highest offices and 
honours in the state had only the effect of suspending the father’s 
power, which revived when the official dignity ceased. This 
rigour of the ancient law was only tardily mitigated by milder insti- 
tutions. It was not till the time of Trajan, that the father’s right 
of taking his son’s life was restrained. Hadrian, following liim, 
sentenced to deportation a father who slew his son in hunting, on 
account of a suspicion of adultery. In the reign of Alexander 
Severus, it became custcfliiary for sons heinously offending, to be 
taken before the magistrate, though still the father often dictated 
the seriteiice to be inflicted. 'Jdie po\\er of life and death was 
finally taken away by Constantine, and transferred to the judicial 
authorities by a constitution of Valentinian. The inhuman power 
of thrice selling was abolished by an edict of Diocletian — while 
Constantine solely permitted the/sale of infants just born, ^ inopicc 
causd,* in order to check the frequent occurrence of a greater evil — 
child-murder, and exposure in the streets. The right of acquiring 
property was also gradually obtained by infants under the (‘inpe- 
rors. At first the acquisition of the 2^(’('nliiun castrense, or pro- 
perty gained in open warfare, ^vas jx'rniitted ; next other pccului 
were recognized, — as, that acquired in a liberal profession ; next 
the mother’s property was allowed by Constantine to descend to 
the child ; then property gained by marriage w as secured ; and 
Justinian, at last, allowed the child to retain and enjoy pro- 
perty acquired in any manner, except from the j)Ossessi()ns of 
the father The paternal authority at last began to be sub- 
jected to some slight modification with regard to the father’s con- 
duct ; and even the Homan code, uniKitural as it was on this sub- 
ject, could not, in times of civilization, reject the principle, that 
there were bounds beyond which a father’s immorality could not 
be carried without dejndving him of the lawful dominion over 
his offspring. ^ Si lenones, patres, et domini suis tiliabus, vel 
ancillis peccandi ncccssitatem imposuerint, liceat filiabus et 
ancillis, et, episcoporum implorato suffragio, omni miserierum 
necessitate absolvi,’ is the language of a constitution of the Em- 
perors Tlieodosius and V alcntiniamf . Hy a law found amono- 
the Novels of Justinian, it is provided ^ ut libcfi legitimi inces- 
tuosorum (that is, legitimate children by a marriage before the in- 
cestuous nuptials) siqiplicio patris, sui juris Jiant, et res patris ac- 
cipiant ; and by another law in the Codex, any severity of treat- 
ment contrary k) the natural affection of a parent, seems to have 
been at last admitted as a ground for an emancipation from the 

• Pothier, Pandect. Just., lib.i. tit. 6. Hcinccrius, lib. i. tit. 9. Ileinec. Syntax. 
Antiq. Roman., lib. i. tit. 9, de patrm potrstntc. Iluinecc. Element. Jur. Civ. lib. 5 .' 
ill. 6. Muller, Promptuarium Juri<?, tit. palria potestas. 

t Cod, tit. iv. 12, :J: Just. No\elI. xii. cap. 2, 
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paternal power.* Thus did the latter Romans repudiate the 
barbarous footsteps of their ancestors, who had followed up to its 
full extent a false principle unknown in other countries, and espe- 
cially in this, that the father acquired an absolute right — a property 
in the offspring of his loins. Thus did even the Roman code at 
last sanction the principle that the law ought to prevent the pater- 
nal authority from being abused to the demoralization of the child. 

It follows, therefore, fiom the principle of our religion and our 
morality, which reject every spc^cies of,incoiitrollable authority of 
man over man, that the parental authority ought to be measured 
and bounded strictly by the interests and welfare of the child — 
that it is to be regard^ as a means, and never as an*end — to be 
rendered, as far as institutions can accomplish, efficacious for the 
good, powerless for the evil of the infaiit. 

‘ The rights of jicirents* says Padey, ‘ result from their duties. If it 
he the duty of a parent to educate his children, to form tl]em for a life 
of industry and virtue, to provide for tluun situations needful for their 
siihsistence and suited to their circumstances, and to prepare them for 
those situations, lie has a right to such authority^ and, in support of 
that authority, to exercise sucli discipline as may he necessary for such 
purposes. The law of nahire acknowledges no other foundation of a 
parent's right over his children besides lus duly towards them. This 
relation confers no property in their persons, or natural dominion over 
them, as is generally supposed.’! 

^ The power, ihen,^ says l^ocke, ^ that parents liavc over their 
children, arises from that duty ivhich is incumbent on them, to 
lake care of their offspring during the iinperfect state of childhood.’ 
If, tlien, the authority and rights of fathers are thus dependent 
on their duties, or, in otl^r words, conditional on the performance 
of lliein, it is manifest that the father’s rigiits cease when his 
duties are unperformed. Pew jiersons woukl talk of the right of 
a father to starve his child : to injure his health — to debar him 
of liberty — such a stiain, from tin' Twelve l\ibles, would meet 
with little regard even in ancient or modern Constantinople; and 
we hesitate not to say, that it is precisely as reasonable and as 
logical to talk of the Miatural right’ of a father to teach his son 
blaspheming and profligate habits. If such example and instruc- 
tion are conlpary to the duty of a parent, it is absurd to talk of liis 
possessing a natural right to give them. A right to commit a 
breach of duty is a solecism in language. ^ Proprie enim loquendo 
parentes non habent sive potestatein, sed aut/iorifaiem — 

habent jus jiibendi aut prohibendi sed non irritiAn faciendi — atqiie 
etiam ista authoritas exercenda est secundum eequum et honuniJ 
All question, therefore, as to absolute natural rights of fathcis is 
wholly excluded by ihc rational morals and the benign religion of 
i. lit. i‘4 t~Moral I'liilotophy, c. x . 

tbg 
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llie present age, which recognize only a qualified right, an autho- 
rity enjoyed solely for the benefit of the child, and necessarily for- 
feited when the condition annexed to it is disregarded. Children 
being thus regarded, not as chattels but as beings, and parents 
being treated, not as proprietors but as trustees, the question is, 
whether it is expedient that the rights of infants should be recog- 
nized in their full extent by the municipal law of the country, and 
tJie duties of parents enforced, and the mischief of their gross 
liansgrcssions restrained, by the authority of a civil tribunal. Some 
states have, indeed, in the infancy of their institutions, regarded 
the education of children as of too high importance to be trusted at 
all to parchfc. Considering the state to l^ave an higher interest 
than the parent in the child’s virtue and usefulness, the state has 
undertaken the education. Such an institution undoubtedly in- 
volves too great a sacrifice of patjLunal feelings and domestic at- 
tachments, to be ever reconcilable with the principles or the feel- 
ings of Chiistian coyiniunities : while, looking to the mere objects 
of attaining the best education, and guarding the most surely 
against pernicious infiuence and example, a general system, which 
altogedier rejects the influence of })arental and filial afl'ection as a 
means of education, is open to unanswerable objections. But since 
experience unhappily proves, that even the security of paternal af- 
fection occasionally fails — that vicious and irreligious habits, and 
corrupted principles, will sometimes stifle affection, and still oftener 
prostrate tlie moral jiulgment, and will thus disqualify fathers for 
the office of useful instructors or safe protectors of their children, 
ought the stale, in wisdom, to provide ilje means of controlling the 
authority of parents when directed to the palpable prejudice of 
their ofl'spring ? Without admitting the. Spartan severity, of de- 
priving them of the citie of their children altogether, is it wise that 
any provision should be made for controlling the extreme abuses 
of their power? Now', if the importance of the objects — the most 
precious iiiteiests of the child, and the incidental advantage of so- 
ciety — are alone considered, no doubt can for a moment be enter- 
tained, that such a judicial autliority is of the highest advantagj, 
nay, of unquestionable necessity. That the duly of the parent to 
confer a moral and religious education on his oflspring is one of 
the highest degrees of obligation, and that it is accompanied by a 
clear unquestionable right in the child to claim such an educa- 
tion at the hands of his parent, no one can possibly deny. For what 
reason, .then, are such sacred duties to be placed beyond the pale 
of legal enforceiftent ? why are such precious and incontestable 
rights to be refused the protection of law? It cannot be contended 
that the law should be passive on such matters, on the same prin- 
ciple on which it refuses to control the violation of some of 
the minor obligations of morality, to punish intemperance, de- 
bauchery. 
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bauchery, excessive prorligality and luxury. The guilt of a parent, 
who grossly niiseducates or neglects the culture of his offspring, 
cannot, for a moment, be placed in the same scale with llie 
culpability of those irregularities. Not to speak of the absolute 
impossibility of suppressing the vices of sensual indulgence, muni- 
cipal law generally overlooks them, as mainly and principally 
liurtful to the individual^ offending, though also noxious to society 
— as crimes committed against himself, by a party sui juris, and 
competent to see the consequences of. liis own acts ; whereas, 
the crime of the parent who corrupts or poisons his child's infant 
principles, is committed solely against another, in violation of the 
most sacred duty, in abuse of his tender and helpless condition, 
and producing an injury absolutely beyond estimation or lepair. 
Such serious evils cannot be classed among the minora which the 
law deems unworthy its attention% No one will dis]>utc the wisdom 
of the municipal law protecting the estate and proprietary inte- 
j’ests of the child ; few W'ould contend that the law should suH’er 
his property to be impaired or destroyed by his father, any more 
than b}* a stranger. IVut why are the child's physical rights to be 
regarded, and his moral and religious interests overlooked the 
courts? Is the education of an infant of so much less account 
than the preservation of the timber of his estate, that the court, 
which strictly protects the latter, may justifiably nink at the 
grossest moral injuries inflicted on him, by the wrongful supcriii- 
tcndence of his parent? Why is the father to be icgardc'd as the 
strictly accountable guardian of the possessions of Ins child, if he 
is to be considered as the unrestricted and iiTes]>oiisibic disposer of 
his education and moral welfare? Unless, therefore, sojuc evils 
of a paraiTioiuit and overwhelming nature must necessarily and 
unavoidably attend any attempt of the law to control the gross 
abuse of parental authority, and enforce the perfoniuiuce of the 
most unquestionable parental duties, we think that, on every grouncl 
of legal analogy, on every principle of morals and of j)olicy, the 
law is bound to undertake the office. 

What, then, are the evils which arc to be regarded as inse[)aiable 
from such a jurisdiction ? It is objected that it invades the sacred 
relations of private life, and harshly severs the ties of domc .sfic habit 
and affection. liut if the relations of domestic life are first forgotten 
or outraged by the parent’s conduct; if natural affection is extin- 
guished or totally misdirected, by immoral habits, what right has the 
parent to set up a privilege which he has forfeited — ^to claim, on the 
score of near kindred, to injure those whom he ought to protect 
— to put forlh a title by affection to work the ruin of his off- 
spring ? We know of no principle on which any relation of life, 
however private, however domestic, can claim to be exempted 
from the scrutinizing eye of law, vigilant for the protection of the 
weak, and the prevention of injury. If this principle wer^ ad- 
mitted, 
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mitted, to what extent might it not be carried ! If the fences of 
domestic life were to be closed at all points, lest the judge should 
take cognizance of private misdeeds, half of the wrongs which are 
redressed, and of the crimes that are punished, would escape the 
light under this false principle of sanctuary. The duties and 
obligations arising from domestic ties are precisely the most im- 
portant which connect together members of society ; but this 
surely forms no reason for excluding the controlling arm of justice, 
when the most cardinal ,of them all is outraged, and where the 
law has the means of mitigating the mischievous results. Does 
the law show its respect for the relation of husband and wife — at 
least as sacred arid private as that between parent and child — by 
closing its ears against all grievances of which one party may 
complain against the other ? Does it refuse to redress the husband 
for the w^rong inflicted by the adulterer, for fear of intruding on 
the sanctuary of married life ? Docs it shrink from protecting a 
deserted wife, by onjoiniiig the husband to fulfil his marital duties? 
^or decline to hear her demands for a severance of the matrimo- 
nial tie, lest the proceeding should violate the privacy of domestic 
life "L If the relation of husband and wife, and the duties arising 
out of it, are brought undcjr the control of the judge, w hy is the 
relation betw^een parents and children to be held too sacred for 
his approach ? If the law protect the interests and rights of a 
wife against her husband, wdiy is it to refuse its protection to the 
rights of an infant, when grossly outraged by its father? 

Arc such rights to be disregarded as too immaterial and too 
metaphysical for the cognizance of the law ? The same reason 
would exclude from the courts all jurisdiction as to the rights of 
married persons ; all respect to priv?>te fame ; all protection of 
female virtue ; all endeavours to compensate the mental griefs of 
an injured husband — to protect the purity of female lioiioiir, or 
redress the injuries worked by calumny. To admit such a 
principle would be to debase the legal code, by excluding from 
its remedial operation every object not measurable by sordid pelf, 
not immediately conducive to sensual enjoyment, or phyjical 
advantage. IS o right that is positive and substantially valuable 
ill its results can be regarded as loo fine or subtle for the protec- 
tion of law; no injury can be considered as teo vague or too 
refined for legal cognizance, if its consequences are a palpable 
moral mischief to any member of society. As little regard are 
we disposed to pay to the topic of which so much was heard at 
the bar of the House of Lords, the inconvenience and danger 
of investigating a father’s general character, his conduct towards 
his children, his moral habits and religious principles, — parti- 
culars to be often collected from menial servants and cast off 
dependants* If it is a fit thing that a man, by profligacy of 

morals 
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morals or irreligious principles, should forfeit the right to edu- 
cate his children, it is indispensable that the necessary evidence 
shall be adduced to satisfy the court that the father’s character 
affords just ground for its interposition. The legislator, in deciding 
whetlier any wrong is of that nature which ought to be made the 
subject of legal redress or prevention, is to regard the amount of 
tlie inisclnef and the capacity of the law to afford practical relief; 
but he is not to be withdrawn from the attention of these, 
which are the true topics for his consideration, by an exaggerated 
picture of difficulties in the proof of the wTong, and of possible 
embarrassments in the proceeding. That the proof may be diffi-* 
cult, and the means often only to be obtained from peiffdious dis- 
closures and a painful investigation into domestic details, is only 
the same inconvenience that belongs to many other judicial pro- 
ceedings, and which (if the object be salutary) is well and neces- 
sarily put up with for its attainment. 

lint then it is urged, that the judge and officcj;s of a court can 
not possibly be fit jiersoiis to superintend the education of a large 
number of infants, each to be educated according to their station, 
and fortune, and prospects in life. Hiat tlie judge cannot l^ so 
fit a person for the purpose as a good father, may be readily ad- 
mitted ; but that he is a far litter person than an abandoned parent 
we have no hesitation in thinking. The guardiansliip of the judge 
is, at least, much the less of two evils. Certain it is that the 
judge will not train the ward in the ways of infidelity ; that he will 
not introduce a daughter into the society of a harlot, — that he will 
not jioison the sons’ minds by unmoral jnecepts and example, or 
by selecting his companions from the lowest and most vicious 
classes. With respect toa^nudeiit adaptation of Jiis education to 
his fortune and prospects, he will set no exainpfe of piqdigal extra- 
vagance, and be, at least, as likely as the parent to exercise a pru- 
dent judgment. If not influenced by a parent’s affections, he 
will be, at least, free from a parent’s partialities and illusions. At 
all events he will be iniaflected by any selfish notions in his con- 
duct^ He must necessarily intrust the more immediate superin- 
tendence of the child to the nearest relations or friends fit for the 
office, and with their assistance he is enabled to determine judi- 
ciously on the coj-irse of education to be pursued. A lit guardian 
and instructor are provided by the court, and if they do not strictly 
perform their duty, others are substituted. That the judge cannot 
stand in loco parentis for all purposes, — that lie cannot extend to 
the child the inestimable advantage of a moral domestic home, — 
that he cannot offer him the admoiiitions of virtue, sweetened and 
enforced by affection, — nor set before him a virtuous example, ren- 
dered irresistible by parental influence and filial love, cannot be 
denied ; but to whom is the child indebted for privations so cruel. 
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so absolutely irreplaceable ? — to the father, who has abdicated his 
duties by disqualifying himself for their performance, -^who has ren^ 
dered his child an orphan in his own life, and who ought to thank 
the laws, which neither suffer his son to be rendered bankrupt by his 
prodigality, nor to be contaminated by his intercourse and example. 

Jiiit the jurisdiction is said to be necessarily indefinite, and, 
therefore, pregnant with danger and grounds of apprehension. 
That it is, and must remain, uncircumsferibed by any precise de- 
finition of the cases to which it shall extend, we admit, and we 
believe it to be absolutefy necessary that it should be so. If it is 
admitted, that immoral conduct pursued, or irreligious principles 
put forth *by a parent to that extent wjiich may be reasonably 
considered as dangerous to the virtue and religion of his child, 
are to furnish grounds for excluding the parent from the guar- 
dianship, it is obvious that th^ modes in which such conduct 
and principles may show themselves, may be as various and as 
indefinable a» tljc species of vice and depravity which degrade 
the conduct of men. But the difficulty of strictly defining any 
jurisdiction affords no valid reason whatever against the uji- 
hoying it, if its main object is wise and salutary or necessary. 
Though this rule may refuse definition in the abstract, or 
at least only admit one vague in its terms, there is little difficulty 
in applying it in the concrete, when the facts of particular 
cases come to be considered ; and if the jurisdiction is invested 
in an incorrupt and spotless tribunal, wjiere is the danger 
arising from this unavoidable vagueness? If the tribunal is of a 
different description, what strictness of definition would render its 
power safe? These are not the days in wliich we are called upon 
by want of integrity in our tribunals,4o deny to them any useful 
jurisdiction, though not strictly defined in its nature. In this case, 
in cases of libel, and in many others, if no law were to be admi- 
nistered by the courts but what could be reduced to strict terms 
of definition, we must leave chasms in our codes for some of the 
most important branches of authority wliich the courts most use- 
fully exercise. While the judicial seats are filled by men of, prin- 
ciple and honour, of high station, and competent emolument ; while 
they are surrounded with the safeguaad of j)ublicity and open to 
the censure of free opinion, we need not adopt ^liat narrowest of 
policies which would deny them a necessary or expedient or politic 
authority from a vague dread of its possible abuse. 

But, after all, there is abundance of exaggeration in the objec- 
tions made to the indefinite nature of this jurisdiction. Its prin- 
ciple is well defined and settled — its objects, are palpable and 
unambiguous. Any conduct of the parent which tends, accord* 
ing to Lord Thurlow’s phrase, * to work the ruin of the chtm ’ 
in his custody, is a ground for the Chancellor's protection. Does 

* this 
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this language, or do the instances brought under decision, point 
to any but extreme cases of extraordinary misconduct in the 
parent? To say that the vague nature of the jurisdiction affords 
legitimate ground for apprehension to parents of fair character 
and conduct, or even to those of considerable laxity of life and 
unsoundness of principle ; that there is any one such man who 
can honestly assert that the decision in Mr. Wellesley's case gives 
him reason to fear for himself, is as groundless an exaggeration 
as was ever palmed upon the public by inconsiderate declaimers 
or half-informed reformers. It happeifs with this jurisdiction, 
as it necessarily does with others in these days of public scrutiny 
of judicial proceedings. The judge administering an undefined, 
and, to a certain degree, discretionary authority under the eye of 
the public, and 'under a sense of responsibility, at once satisfies 
his conscience and consults his security by never going to the ex- 
treme verge of his jurisdiction. Unless a case stands broadJy 
and clearly within its limits, the judge naturally refuses to act. 
Feeling that his decision not only afi'ects present interests, but is 
to stand as a landmark, and afford a rule to future judges, he 
demands a clear and palpable and specific ground on which to 
rest his authority, before he pronounces a judgment of such vital 
consequence. The character of the cases where the jurisdiction 
has been exercised clearly manifests the caution which has influ- 
enced the judges. A father outlawed in a foreign country, bank- 
rupt in fortune, and vicious in character; another in Newgate for 
breach of the peace against his own wife ; another an habitual 
drunkard and blasphemer; a fourth, an avowed atheist, having 
published a book denying a God, and decrying the institution of 
marriage, and acting up to his principles by deserting his wife and 
living in adultery ; a fifth, ruined by a most incredible prodigality, 
bound hand and foot in an adulterous connexion with the wife of 
another, and perversely inculcating immoral lessons on his cliil- 
tlien — such are the slight, the shadowy, the dangerous, and doubt- 
ful cases to which the jurisdiction has hitherto been applied. 
Suclj are the instances which, we are told, are to throw respect- 
able parents into agitation, lest, by reason of their authority and 
analogy, some lord chancellor should tear their children from 
their virtuous and affectionate control. Is it not absurd to sound 
an alarum on the* impending dangers of a jurisdiction thus guard- 
edly administered — thus applying in principle and practice only 
to cases marked by the broadest features of immorality and irre- 
ligion — administered in a public court, with full public discus- 
sion, and subject to the control of an appeal to the peers of llio 
vaalin ? 

""To what but the conscientious caution, which naturally influ- 
ences a judge to use more deliberation in proportion as his juris- 
VOL.^XXIX. NO.LXXVII. F dictiou 
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diction is in any degree discretionary, can wfe ^cribe Lord Eldon^s 
protracted deliberation, his unwearied, hearings, ^ and assiduous 
ponderings on the overwhelming testimony in the Wellesley case? 
Could he, or could any man, after the first three days were at an 
end, entertain any moral doubt as to the character of the parent, 
or the perils of the children in that case ? But Lord Eldon be- 
comingly required the conduct of the father, his habits of life, and 
all the circumstances of his pernicious atM perilous connexions to 
be established with legal certainty ; and it was only when the 
measure of legal conviction was heaped to overfloWing, that he 
pronounced his wise determination to save the infants from in- 
disputable peril, by the protective authority of the Chancellor. 
Is there a father living who can say that this case fills him with 
apprehension,' lest for some peccadillo in conduct, some doubt- 
ful expression of irreligious or ijnmoral import, some casual irre- 
gularities of life, he mould be pronounced by the Lord Chan- 
cellor unfit to e4ucate his children? Is there any other than a 
profligate, confirmed in the habits of adultery, debauchery, and 
obscenity, that can fear the application of the precedent ? The 
sai^ observation applies to that judge’s decision in the case of 
Mr. Bysshe Shelley. W as that a slight case, in which the facts 

proved left the mind in doubt as to the unfitness of the father ? 
Were Mr. Shelley’s opinions, as to religion and morals, ambi- 
guous as to their tendency and extent, or resting on evidence of a 
doubtful character? Was t^ perniciousness of his principles 
mitigated by the correctness of his life ? Far from it. It ap- 
pealed, by sufficient legal testimony, that Mr. Bysshe Shelley 
had published a book denying the existence of a Creator, and 
viliAing the virtue of chastity and tlie pistitution of marriage — that 
he had deserted his wife, and was living in adultery with another 
woman, and that he designed to bring up his children in his own 
principles — these were the grounds on which Lord Eldon deprived 
him of the custody of his children. Is this a precedent to be 
regarded with apprehension by any except the professed atheist 
and the practical profligate united in the same parent? Nether 
the man of occasional laxity of conduct, nor the man of pure life 
who holds or who publishes opinions of an irreligious nature 
need entertain the slightest apprehension of th/j operation of a 
precedent, presenting a black combination of systematic infidelity, 
Satanic wickedness of principle, and open profligacy of life. In 
Lyons v, Blenkin, where the child Was 'a baptist and the father 
had turned uitltarian, Lord Eldon rejected at once the idea of 
attaching any weight to any suph difference of religious opinion. 
< Witli the religious tenets of either party,’ siiid his lordship, * I 
have nothing to do, except so far as the law of thq country calls 
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upon me to look on some religious opinions as dangereus to so- 
ciety.' /») 

Do WB find, then, in these cases, or in the decisions of Lord 
Thiirlow and Lord Erskine, any attempt, any disposition, to 
stretch the principle, vague as it may be deemed, one iota beyond 
its wise and essential aim and object — that of shielding from ruin 
childi^n in the hands of parents so grossly vicious, or irreligious, 
as necessarily to render Ihe parental infiuence contaminating and 
perilous ? It is manifest that it is a jiuisdiction only meant for 
extreme cases, and that to extreme cases alone has it been ap- 
plied. If the integrity of the judge, if the public vigilance, affords 
no security against abusa^ surely some may be found in the absence 
of all sinister interest. Can any rational motive he pointed out 
which should induce the keeper of the great seal to add to the 
overwhelming amount of his duties, to accumulate fresh causes of 
anxiety, and labour, and embarrassment, upon himself, by unjustly 
drawing upon himself the personal superintendence of the educa- 
tion of infant suitors? His interest, — if anything resembling 
interest can be said to ^^xist — we are satisfied, is all the other way. 
All ordinary personal motives — if a judge could admit any ^uch 
— would prompt him to leave the duty in the father’s hands. 
Nothing but a deep and conscientious sense of duty, a courage- 
ous determination to ascertain the right line, and unshrinkingly to 
act up to it, can bear up a judge under the harassing investigation 
of such a case as that of Mr. Long Wellesley, or can inspire him 
with fortitude to brave obloquy, and to draw upon himself the load 
of responsibility which such a decision entails upon him. An 
unprincipled judge would, we suspect, be sorely tempted at once 
to truckle to popular clanuMir, and consult his own ease by consign- 
ing the infants to that care which, however ^)ernicious, however 
ruinous, has still some popular prejudice on its side. In this, as 
in so many other instances. Lord Eldon exhibited a model of that 
lofty independence of mind — the first of judicial qualities — which 
acts solely from internal motives ; regardless of popular clamour, 
and^indifferent to vulgar eulogy. . 

‘ Intaminatis fulget honoribus, 

Nec Bumit aut ponit secures 

^ • Arbitrio popular is aiirce.* 

To desire to give up the present good to the infant, eft'ected 
by such a decision, from a vague fear of a possible abuse of 
the jurisdiction, appears to us nothing less than to rank contingen- 
cies higher than realities — to be nervously sensittve to shadows, 
and splendidly unmindful of substances — to be willing to sacrific e 
a hundred infants to flagitious fathers, in order to avoid a bare 
Dossibility of one ever being the victim of a corrupt Chancellor. 

^ ^ P 2 But 
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But the jurisdiction, it is alleged, may be made the instrument 
of private revenge and malicious annoyance ; the enemy of a father 
‘may, forsooth, bestow on his child a fortune ; may then make him 
a w^ard of the Court, by instituting a suit ; and may apply to the 
Chancellor to appoint a guardian ; and may gratify his malice 
against the father by objecting, on the score of his character or 
conduct, to !his filling that office — and, it is said, if he does not 
succeed in his object of excluding the father, he will, at least, sub- 
ject him to a scrutiny of^ all the acts of. his private life before a 
public Court. When a jurisdiction is thus assailed by a state- 
ment of a possibility of abuse, founded on the assumption of 
a complication of contingencies just within possibility, it is at 
least obvious that rational objections are not abundant against it. 
Admitting that a good father may have a bitter enemy — that 
his malice may urge him, contrary to all common motives, to 
settle a fortune ’of some hundreds per annum on his foe’s son 
—that out of •m^e malice he may incur the additional expense 
and trouble of procuring a chancery suit to be instituted to make 
the child a ward of court — granting all these highly probable 
coi^ngencies to happen, still how is the enemy’s malice to induce 
the Xord Chancellor and the House of .Lords to deprive the father 
of the guardianship, unless he be indeed a person unfitted, in 
point of morals or religion, to fill that office ? If he be such a 
person, it is desirable and proper that the jurisdiction should 
control his parental authority, even although (as occasionally 
happens with very salutary proceedings of justice) it may have 
been put in motion by unprincipled malignity. If the father be 
not such a person, the malicious plot proves abortive, and the de- 
feated enemy has conferred a fortune on the child, without being 
able to wound or aifnoy the parent — a result admirably calculated, 
it must be admitted, to encourage the frequency of such attempts ! 
But at least, it is said, the malicioivs ‘foe is enabled to harass the 
parent by the assault on his private character which the proceeding 
involves. But why should he incur the difficulty and heavy pecu- 
niary sacrifice of attacking the father through the medium oli the 
Chancery jurisdiction, when numberless modes, at once cheaper 
and easier, are open to malignity and falsehood ? Without perjury 
and suborned testimony, malice would find no means of annoy- 
ance in an attempt to deprive the father of his children. But 
with the aid of false testimony, and audacious conspiracy, there is 
no judicial proceeding which may not be wrested to the purpose 
of gratifying revenge, and overpowering innocenpe — ^aiid this witli- 
out the pleasing preliminary of. bestowing some thousands on a 
child« Proceedings on penal statutes are evei^ day put in force 
from motives of malignity or lucre — indictments for perjuigfrare 
common instruments for the oppression of individuals obnoxious 
• to 
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to the individofal prosecuting. But are we to abolish at once such 
proceedings, because malice is occasionally their mover ? It by no 
means follows, that because the motive of a legal proceeding is 
improper or even wicked, its result is unjust — far from it. Jus- 
tice is, in many cases, necessarily attained through wicked instru- 
ments. But certainly, if any one proceeding is less likely than 
another to be abused to improper and malignant ends, we con- 
ceive it to be a proceeding, like the jurisdiction in question, fraught 
with difficulties, applying only to extreme cases, and not to be 
put in motion by a stranger, without ftrst endowing the child 
with a considerable property. An objection more far-fetched, we 
conceive, could hardly be devised. * * 

But it is argued that the jurisdiction is, as it were, felo-de-se — 
that it is wrong on its own principles, since it only extends to 
infants possessed of some property which may be the subject of a 
suit to ground the court’s jurisdiction ; and it is contended that, if 
it be really wise, there can be no reason for restricting it to such a 
limited range of cases. That this might be a plausible argument 
for extending the jurisdiction (if possible) to every vicious parent, 
whether the child has property or not, we agree ; and we are g^ire 
that this ought to be the object of those putting forth an argument 
which in itself admits the utility of the authority ; but that it affords 
any argument against the existing jurisdiction to show that it does 
not go far enough — that, though it does good, it does not do all the 
good that is desirable — we confess ourselves at a loss to understand. 
The jurisdiction is limited as it is, not only because it has grown 
out of the duties and functions of the court respecting an infant’s 
property, but also from the physical impossibility of any court 
exercising such a jurisdiction, without funds in its power to be 
applied for the support of the infant. To niif legislative attempt 
to extend a principle in itself excellent, and to throw the chancel- 
lor’s protection over the children of the poor as well as of the rich, 
in cases where their parents grossly violate their parental duties, 
we should have no other objection, than that wc believe it would 
be ffiund wholly impracticable. It is, however, to be observed, 
that the same degree of strong necessity docs not exist in the tw'o 
cases. ITie circumstances and situation of the parties are wholly 
different ; and, though we are by no means disposed to draw dis- 
tinctions, as to the obvious necessity for virtuous education, 
betw een the higher and the lower classes, we think there arc many 
difficulties and some correctives to be found in the very poverty and 
narrow circumstances of the latter ; and, at least* that the mis- 
chief of their immoral habits is confined to a less sphere than 
that influenced by the qualities and conduct of higher indivi- 
diutls^* It cannot be denied that it is in the kind of cases in which 
the jilrisdiction is contmoiily exercised, viz., in cases of infants of 
^ some 
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some consideration and station in society, that the evil is the most 
crying and manifold, and that the judicial remedy is most peculiarly 
important. When we consider the multitude of individuals whose 
happiness and comfort are of necessity dependent on tl>e dispo- 
sition, and character, and habits of one individual of exalted station 
and large possessions ; how extensive both in public and in private 
life are his means of effecting widely-felt good or evil, it is impos- 
sible to provide too effectual means of inuring to him an early 
education and example conducive to his virtue, benevolence, and 
utility. The interest of the public in the principles and character 
of such a youth are scarcely less considerable than that of himself 
and his f5ftiily. And yet what virtues or gpod qualities of any kind 
arc to be expected from any man, of which the seeds are not sown 
and the growth nourished in his tender years ? Independently, 
therefore, of the strong private cjaim, which every helpless subject 
may make for protection at the hands of the law against every 
species of wrong, moral or physical, practised upon him in his 
defenceless youth by any other, be he whom he may — independ- 
ently ot these considerations, we conceive that, on public grounds, 
j^ifisdiction is expedient and indispensable, which, in cases of 
extreme necessity, inter[)oses to prevent youths of family and high 
expectations from being niis-edncated by parents in a manner cal- 
culated to render them disgraceful to their order, disqualified for 
tliicir public functions, and mischievous to society in proportion to 
the means at their command. Is it desirable to perpetuate in an 
aristocracy an entail of indecorum and depravity, and carefully to 
abstain from preventing a father from tiausmitting by education 
all his vices to his sons? If an individual of one generation be- 
comes a blot oil his family, and on society, is the virus to be pre- 
served for tlie deliberate inoculation of his successors ? Are peeis 
ot the realm to be educated in the morals of the brothel, and in 
the society ol the gallies, because the being who begot them is, un- 
happily, lost to all virtue, and because the laws can acknowledge 
no control over the powers of a flagitious parent ? In vain would 
the goveruinent — in vain would individuals labour to ameli(rrate 
society, by improving the education of all ranks — in vaiu would 
the ministers of religion inculcate tlie virtues and duties necessaiy 
for individual and social happiness — if the hcad<rf)fan impoitaiit 
family, invested with a power beyond all control, could place him- 
self between his infants and then country, and their God, and 
claim, on the plea of pateinal right and parental authority, to cor- 
uipt and debase the beings who must ultimately exercise an in- 
fluence over their families, and. over society at large. 


All T 
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Art. VII.— ^ Review of the Negodations between the United 
States of America and Great Britain^ respecting the Commerce 
of the Two Countries^ and more especially concerning the I'rade 
of the former with the West Indies. By the Honourable Lit- 
tleton W. Tazewell. Norfolk in Virginia, Printed with the 
signature ^ Senex/ in ^ the Norfolk Herald and reprinted, 
London^ 8vo. 1829- 

I F we take a view of the origin, progress, and present state of 
the several colonies founded by the^European nations in the 
western world, we cannot but be deeply impressed with the vast 
differences that present themselves. We shall not fail to observe, 
that those which originated in England, on whatever reason or 
pretext they may have commenced, and although sometimes in- 
judiciously planned, have soon become flourishing communities ; 
and, whether connected with or. independent of the parent state, 
have exhibited a Tonstant and regular progression in knowledge, 
in population, in wealth, in civilization, and in all the acquisitions 
which adorn aod dignify the human character. If the view here 
sketched be compared with the colonial history of the other nations 
of Europe, we must be struck with the contrast, and may bf^ al- 
lowed, without the imputation of vanity or of nationality, to feel 
a high sense of the benefits we have conferred on our species. 

We turn, for instance, to the settlements, founded by Spain 
and Portugal — settlements older by more than a century than any 
of the English. These had the benefit of a soil so productive, as, 
with slight eflbrts of industry, to yield all that the absolute wants 
of human beings require : the climates in which they were planted 
WTre mild and genial ; at some seasons, perhaps, intensely hot, 
but never exposed to the sadden and severe alternations of heat 
and cold which affect the localities where the*English established 
themselves. Those countries abounded, also, in all the minerals 
which contribute to the convenience, the luxury, or the wealth of 
nations. But, with these advantages, the progress they made in 
civilization was scarcely perceptible. The turbulent habits of the 
first*settlers, the military adventurers, w'’ere soon reduced, not to 
the regular and sober habits of agricultural or any other ki.ul of 
industry, but to a languid and supine indolence — greatly increased 
by the mildness* of the climate, combined with the soporific in- 
fluence of a system of ecclesiastical discipline opposed to all 
mental exertion. The s’ettlements of Spain and Portugal have 
increased in their white population at a much slower rate than the 
colonies planted by England. Including in th'e estimate* the; 
coloured race, the population of 4hese settlements is supposed to 
be double that of similar establishments originating in this country ; 
but, though they have been nearly twice as long in existence, their in- 
habitants of the white race do uot amount to half the number of the 

present 
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present white population of the United States, and those provinces 
of North America which still appertain to the Britiah crown. 

In the colonies of Britain, whilst under the dominion of the 
parent slate, intellect, animation, industry, >were constantly in 
exercise, and constantly increasing. When, through mutual mis- 
inaiiagenient and misapprehension, they came to be involved in a 
war for their independence, there was less sanguinaij ferocity 
exercised than, perhaps, any oflier civil war on record ever exhi- 
bited; When their independence was achieved, as was ratiosially 
to be expected, some degree of confusion, and much of the party- 
spirit which uncertainty engenders, were displayed ; yet none of 
those scenes of turbulence, terminating in atrocities marked with 
blood, disgraced the commencement of their independent career, 
which have accompanied every one of the steps of the Spanish 
American emancipation. 

We view the progress which the United States have since made, 
and shall view that which we hope they will in future make, 
with coinj)laceucy and with self-gratulation. We look with 
emotions of honest pride across the Atlantic. We there behold 
ten millions of human beings sprung from ourselves — speaking 
our" language— disposed, like ourselves, to cultivate freedom in 
speculation and in action — initiated in the habits of order, inte- 
grity, industry, and enterprise, which Britain has diifused througii 
all the ramiiications of society — drawing from the fountain-head of 
knowledge — the laud of their ancestors — whatever of the arts, the 
sciences, and the decorations of life can be accommodated to the 
advancement they have hitherto made in social life. We see with 
pleasure that, as far as they have copied the institutions of their 
ancestors, they have been benefited bj; the example ; and w'e see 
also, that when, frem necessity, from caprice, or the afi'ectatiou 
of discovery, they have departed from these models, such depar- 
ture has fomicd an impediment to their advancement, or has in- 
volved them in temporary or local suffering. 

Mr. Tazewell's work gives a clear and distinct historical narra- 
tive of the several diplomatic negociations which, from the i^idc- 
pendence of America to the present time, have been carried on 
between the governments of the two countries on commercial sub- 
jects, The facts are accompanied by the proofs, the inductions 
are fairly drawm, and the conclusions left to the reader. 

Before, however, we proceed to the several negociations which 
it details, we must be permitted, without indulging any hostile or 
unkind feeliiig^ow ards America, to take a view of the transactions 
w hich preceded any attempts of that kind. The long continuance 
of the war of independence had naturally soured the minds of the 
combatants. A degree of irritability had been excited which could 
not be jpeedily allayed. A new state of things had arisen, which 
required moderate counsels, in order to produce temperate feel- 
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iiigs. The hostile feelings of America bad been directed solely 
towards England. The hostile feelings of England had been 
divided between America, France, and Spain, and, latterly, Hol- 
land. To these latter powers were attributed not merely hostility 
but treachery, and the degrading crime of duplicity. Thus, at' the 
termination of the war, the feelings of England tow'ards America, 
if not cordial, were at least softened, whilst the treachery, and du- 
plicity of the other beMigerents had attracted to them the cpii- 
centrated hostility or contempt of this country. Under tl>ese 
circumstances, it was natural that England should lead .the way to 
conciliation with America, and that America should coldly, and 
with suspicion, receive the demonstrations of returning>aniity. 

A few facts will show the conduct of the two parties towards 
each other. By the acknowledgment of her independence, 
America had acquired the right of tiading to all parts of the world 
not subject to the mother country ; but she had lost the right to 
trade with the colonies which still owed allegii^nce to her late 
sovereign. This is of the nature of a coasting trade, which no 
government allows to be carried on in foreign vessels; and such, 
by their independence, the vessels of America had become with 
inspect to the British dominions. This trade, although not 'gene- 
rally opened to America, was, however, occasionally permitted, 
under certain restrictions, in which the Americans necessarily ac- 
quiesced ; but tilt peimission was granted much more to beneht 
the British colonies than to serve the United States. The ships of 
America had become aliens in Great Britain, and, in strict justice, 
were bound to pay the same lonnage-duty as the vessels of all other 
nations ; yet a preference was given to them : on account of this 
preference foreigners made representations to our government, but 
it continued from the cessation of hostilities in 1783 to 179 * 2 . 
The Americans, on the other hand, in several of the states, im- 
posed toniKige-<iuty on English ships higher than on their own, 
and added to it other restrictions. The same discrepancies were 
to be seen in duties on imports and c:^ports. The products of the 
U^iited States ’Were allow'ed to be imported into Great Britain, at 
the aate of duty charged on the same articles from tlie North 
American provinces still under the British dominion, and many 
of them at a Ip wer rate than would have applied to them had they 
come from any foreign country iu Europe. Such coinpn^dities, 
wliethcr imported iu American or iu British ships, were charged 
with a like duty, though, if imported in other foreign ships, tlay 
were subject to tlie alien or higher duty. The Americans, on 
the contrary, imposed various discriminating, duties, to the iujury 
of British commerce. Of these and of similar laws passed, we 
believe, in* other states, Great Britain* had a right to complain; 
but it caused no countervailing restrictions on her part. 

By the treaty of peace it had been stipulated, ‘ That creditors 
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on either aide should meet with no lawful impfediment to the reco- 
very of the full value, iii sterling money, of all bond fide debts 
heretofore contracted/ By another article it was stipulated, ^ That 
congress sliall earnestly recommend to the several states a reconsi- 
deration and revision of acts and laws regarding the premises, so 
^s to render them perfectly consistent, not only with justice and 
equity, but with the spirit of conciliation which on the return 
of peace should universally prevail/ The legislature of Great 
Britain acted in full conformity to these just and honourable 
principles : in their persoifs and property, American subjects un- 
interruptedly enjoyed throughout the British dominions the same 
protection»as British subjects ; and no distinction' was ever made 
either by the British legislature or by the courts of justice to the 
disadvantage of American citizens. 

We must now turn to the laws enacted in the states, and to the 
decisions in the American courts of' justice. In many of the states 
laws were passe^, enacting that in some cases debts due to British 
subjects should be paid only by instalments, and postponing the 
last instalment to a very distant period : that in other cases no 
suits should be permitted to be instituted by a British subject 
for ardebt contracted by a citizen of the United States, till a 
distant period ; and that no execution should be levied till a 
certain number of years had expired after judgment had been 
obtained ; and these rules were applied not only to debts con- 
tracted before the war, but, in some cases, even to debts con- 
tracted after the peace. .Laws were also passed in some of the 
slates, making a depreciated paper currency legal lender, and even 
authorising debtors to lender laud, at a certain valuation, in satis- 
faction of their debts ; and yet in these identical states it had been 
held by the courts of justice that British subjects were aliens, 
and, as such, incapable of holding land — so tliat the land thus 
assigned to a British creditor in payment of his debt reverted to 
the state by this rule of law, as being the forfeited property of an 
alien possessor. In one of the states the governor made an order, 
(which subsisted for a short time,) compelling all British subje«ts 
and factors, who had arrived there for the purpose of collecting 
aud recovering the debts owing to their employers, forthwith to 
depart from the territories of that slate. In almost all the states, 
laws weie jiassed precluding British creditors from claiming in- 
terest which had accrued during the continuance of the war, or 
any debts tlicn owing to them. In one of the states all demands 
of interest w ere declared unlawful till after the 1st of May, 178(1. 

We have not adverted to these transactions in order to taunt the 
Americans of tlie present generation with the conduct of those that 
preceded them, but to show that- the return towards conciliation 
was more prompt and more cordial on .the part of Great Britain 
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than on that of America. It should be observed also^ that during 
the period we have been surveying, there was no general govern- 
ment in America of sufficient strength either to enforce the terms 
of the treaty of peace, or to enact any commercial laws against the 
decisions of the state legislatures. 

This state of things continued till after 1791 ; and though Great 
Britain had strong grounds of complaint, yet as, in the interval 
since the peace, the trade with America had increased beyond 
what it had been in a period of correspondent length preceding 
the war, she waited with patience, andVithout remonstrance, till 
a more powerful and therefore tangible government was formed. 
A more efficient government was at length established^ ■under the 
virtuous and enlightened Washington, who felt and endeavoured 
to remedy the evils which had arisen from the want of a federal 
organization of the general power of the states. 

When the general government w^as put in action, the-powers of 
the state governments ceased, as far as regarded the imposition of 
taxes and the regulation of external commerce. Congress im- 
posed a higher duty on foreign ships than on their own, and a 
liigher import duty on the goods they brought ; but they were of 
so low a rate, and the difference so insignificant, that no foTeigii 
nation made any complaints or remonstrances on the subject, 
though Great Britain thought it necessary to establish counter- 
vailing duties ; and in this manner the trade was carried on till 
the end of 1794. Complaint and discontent liad mutually been 
engendered by the alleged non-fulfilment of the treaty of peace, 
and to remove them, by iiegociation, Mr. Jay arrived in l^ngland 
as envoy extraordinary in 1793. 

lu the account of thi| and the succeeding iiegociations, we 
shall adopt the facts as represented by Mi^ "I'azeweli, both be- 
cause they are distinguished by the most scrupulous accuracy, and 
because lus testimony, when given in favour of the honourable 
conduct of Great Britain, must be considered stronger than that 
of our own countrymeni The treaty iicgociated by Mr. .lay 
settled the several questions involving the commercial relations 
of the two < ountries, and conferred upon America the privilege of 
trading with the British possessions in the East Indies. 7'he 
question of thg trade to the West Indies was adjusted by a special 
article. Great Britain oonceded to the United States the right 
of exp<»rting their own productions to, and of importing those 
of our islands from them ia vessels of not more than seventy tons 
burden, on the payment of the same duties which were chargeable 
on British vessels carrying on^a similar trade. 77ie American 
vessels were, however, to carry their return cargoes, and to land 
them ID the United States only. America, in return for these 
concessions, stipulated to prohibit the exportation, from their 
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ports, in American vessels, of molasses, su^ar, coffee, cocoa, and 
cotton. This last condition was thought too hard by the senate of 
the United States, and the president refused to ratify the twelfth 
article of the treaty, containing the arrangements respecting the 
West Indies. The British government had at first reluctantly 
admitted the subject of the West India trade to become a matter 
of discussion, and willingly agreed to expunge this provision from 
the treaty, which was finally ratified by ‘both parties, with the 
special exception of the article which referred to that branch of 
commeice. Such was t\\6 termination of this attempt to regulate 
the trade of the Americans with our islands. 

Mr. Tjfebwell says, on this subject, ^ 

‘ The trade then remained as it had stood before this negociation 
had commenced, tliat is to say, American vessels were stiJl generally 
excluded tlie British West India porj:s, but were occasionally admitted 
there, in the manner before stated. In this condition the matter re- 
mained for many yeaj s. 

‘ And here let me remark, that although the negociation of the 
Treaty of 1794 furnished tlie most conclusive evidence that nothing 
was to be expected from negociation upon this subjec t at that time — 
although the heavy pressure, imposed as well upon Great Britain her- 
self, as upon her colonies, by the war in which she was then engaged, 
seemed to present a fair opportunity to try the effect of retuliatory mea- 
sures upon her then tottering interests, and to open another negocia- 
tion with her, while labouring under the weight of such a new burden 
— although the condition of the neutral commerce of the United States 
(which at that time had the monopoly of almost every other market) 
was so eminently prosperous, that even the total deprivation of the 
trade with the British West India islands Avould not then have been 
sensibly felt by any interest in the United States — yet such was the 
cautious policy, the sagacious prudence, and the profound wisdom of 
that great man. President Washington, who, for the happiness and 
glory of the United States, then presided over their destinies, that it 
never entered seriously into his imagination to make such an experi- 
ment. A vain, reckless, speculative politician, fancying himself to be 
a statesman, and more policitous to obtain ephemeral popularity by the 
exhibition of some specious, glittering scheme, than to rest his hopes 
of futurjB fame upon the solid basis of his country's real and permanent 
interest, secured by moderation, and promoted by sagacious prescience, 
would probably have acted differently. Stimulated by the idle hope of 
coercing Great Britain to abandon her ancient colonial system, by 
empty menaces, and useless restrictions upon her trade, such a man 
might perhtips have been captivated by the spectacle existing in his 
own disordered invagination only, of elevating the commercial pros- 
j)erity of one country, by depressing that of another. But fortunately 
for the United States, Washington was not such a mkn. 

‘ He had studied, and knew well, the character of the nation with 
which he had to deal, and had no conceit that loud-sounding threats 
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or idle pt'ohibitions were either arguments calculated to convince her 
understanding, or weapons useful to constrain her will.. 

‘ He knew also, that such an experiment, from the very nature 
of the case, must act partially upon a portion of, the^ United States 
only, the agricultural stales ; and bear heavily upon them, not for 
their own ultimate benefit, but for the advantage of the navigating 
states alone. And that in such a country, and under such a go* 
vernment as that of the United States, these partial impo^libns 
upon one portion of the "states must necessarily create jealousies, 
and heart-burnings, difficult to be appeased^ and dangerous to the con- 
tinuance either of the Union or the existing government. Unseduced, 
therefore, by present appearances, and solicitous only for the perma- 
nent prosperity of his coiyitry, this truly wise statesman rfegted satis- 
fied with the position in which the subject was then and had ever 
been placed since the peace of 1783. He recommended no new re- 
strictions, but was content that the United States should derive quietly 
all the benefits of the colonial trade which, under any circumstances, 
they could derive, without risking much of some of the great inte- 
rests of our society, under the hope of gaining but a Tittle for others.' 

The treaty had been limited to a duration of twelve years 
which expired in 1807 — when a negociation for the renewal of it 
was commenced by Mr. Monroe and Mr. Pinkney. An agree- 
ment was then entered into, by which the intercourse between the 
United States and our colonies was referred to future negociation, 
the Hritish ministers having, throughout the whole intercourse, 
steadily, but courteously, declined to make this trade a subject of 
negociation. This treaty was how^ever rejected by the President 
Jefferson. In his instructions to the American envoys, he had 
especially directed that an article upon the subject of impressment 
sl^puld be a sine qua non of any arrangement, and the American 
communicated this circumstance to the Hriti^i negociutors before 
signing the treaty. 

Such was the fate of the second attempt at negociation. Soon 
after this failure, but not, perhaps, solely actuated by this dis- 
appointment, the American government laid an embargo on all 
thejf' Own vessels, and this was follow^ed up by a law forbidding 
all intercourse between the United States and both Great 13 ritain 
and France. Mr. Tazewell remarks, that this system necessarily ef- 
fected a suspension of the trade with the West Indies ; and adds that 

‘ The consequences of this suspension will long be remembered 
here. They taught lessons, w'hich, while recollected, it was to have 
been expected would have produced caution in again resorting to simi- 
lar measures ; and which probably would have produccid such an eff ect, 
but for pauses hereafter to be disclosed. They demonstrated to Great 
Britain, that her American colonies were not so dependent upon the 
United States as had before that lime been supposed ; and so produced 
a language, on her part, such as she had not before held. — Their 
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'Severe pressure demoralized our own citizens, by tempting them 
to evade a system, under whose heavy burden they ^nd it difficult 
to exist, and so rendered the habitual violation of law no lon^r uni- 
versally odious. They shook this temple of our Union to its very 
foundation ; and, most probably, would have tumbled it into ruin, had 
they continued much longer. They forced the premature birth of that 
system of manufactures, whose sickly existence afterwards required 
and received the undue encouragement which must destroy the foreign 
commerce, and has already nearly ruined the agricultural interest of a 
large portion of these once^ happy and contented states. They impo* 
verished a flourishing revenue ; and were the ultimate causes of an 
enormous public debt, the unequal distribution of which acts like the 
suction of*d leech applied to the muscles of Is^bour, to extract its blood 
and strength, in order to gorge the voracious and not- to-be-satisfied 
appetite of bloated capital. But even to hint at all the mischief that 
resulted from the short-sighted and^ wretched policy which dictated the 
restrictive system of 1S09 w’ould require a volume.* — pp. 26, 27. 

The embargo 'sj^as followed by the short war between the two 
countries, which lasted from June 1612 till December 1814. It 
is not to our purpose to dwell ou the causes of that war; it may, 
however, be remarked, that the addition of a Transatlantic enemy 
to Ihe European powers already combined against us, though 
somewhat vexatious, w'as of trifling consequence to Great Britain, 
when compared with the evils which America diew on herself 
even by that short contest. The financial and commercial dis 
tress of the short period during which the war lasted, and the 
sufferings caused by the re-action when peace w^as concluded, 
would read a beneficial lesson, if collective bodies and democratic 
societies could be taught wisdom by experience. 

As the treaty of Ghent was merely one of pacification, and con- 
tained no stipulatioiTS in regard to the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two nations, the American commissioners proceeded 
from that city to I>.ondon. Mr. Tazewell describes this negocia- 
tion in the following words : — 

‘ In the course of the negociation, they proffered to the British 
ministers the liberal principle of the recent Act of 1815, as the lasis 
of the proposed treaty ; and offered that the vessels of either nation 
should be received into all the ports of the other upon the same terms 
with its own. The British negociators acceded to this proposition, so 
far as it might apply to the European possessions of Great Britain, 
but refused to admit it, as applicable to her other dependencies. In 
relation to these, they declined entering into any discussion whatever 
as to the trade of the American colonies of Great Britain, and would 
only agree to renew some of the pro-visions of the treaty of 1794, in 
reference to the trade of her East Indian possessions. Thus narrow, 
ing and restricting still further the privileges formerly conceded to us 
in this respect. And as the principle adopted as the basis of the pro- 
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poseil treaty, so for as it applied even to the European possessions of 
Great Britain, was a new one, the operation and effect of which uix)n 
eitlier party was of course but an experiment, it was mutually agreed 
that this proposed treaty should continue for four years only. 

‘Such a treaty was concluded on the 3d day of July, 1813; was 
ratified on the »2d day of December, 1815 ; and carried into effect by 
an act of congress passed on the 1st day of March, 18 1C. Thus ter- 
minated the third effort of the United States to Arrange the subject of 
the colonial trade by negociation.’ — pp. 34, 35. 

The defence of the conduct of Great Jiritain, in the course of this 
negociation, is most accurately stated in the words of Mr. Tazewell. 

‘ The reasons which induced Great Britain to decline acknitting the 
subject of the colonial trJde as a matter of discussion with the United 
Statf’s in the negociation of 1815, upon the basis proposed for that 
negociation, have been already suggested. Liberal and equitable as 
the proposition seems to be in its terms, yet its practical eff'ect neces- 
sarily must have been to exclude the vessels and many of tlie produc- 
tions of Great Britain from her own ports, and to gfant a monopoly 
of her West India trade to the United States. — This effect would have 
been tlie result of natural causes, to be found in the proximity of the 
two countries, in the necessities of the West India demands, ari^ in 
the character of American supplies. Enjoying such physical advan- 
tages in the trade, any principle of nominal equality must have ope- 
rated unequally in favour of the United States ; and the situation of the 
two parties would never have been so dissimilar, as an agreement upon 
terms of abstract equality would have made it. Great Britain, there- 
fore, never can accept such a proposition, but must always endeavour 
to obviate, by artificial benefits to herself, tJie natural advantages the 
United States possess in this intercourse. 

‘ Her refusal to include, in the Treaty of 1815, any provision upon 
the subject of her Ainericar# colonial trade, left this trade in the same 
situation it had before occii]ned in the time of Washington, after the 
rejection by the United States of the 1 2th article of the Treaty of 
1794 ; and in the time of Jefferson, after the rejection by him of the 
Treaty of 1807. President Madison, imitating the example of both 
tliese his illustrious predecessors, abstained from recommending any 
prohibition of this trade, and suffered it to remain as it had always 
been. He saw very clearly, as they had done, that, to the producers of 
the articles required for this trade — that is to say, to the agriculturists 
and manufacturers of the United States, it made not the least differ- 
ence, whether the products of their labour were transj)orted in one 
vessel or another. In either case tlieir profits would be the same. He 
saw also, as these his predecessors had done, that to those employed in 
exchanging these productions of ours for tlie produ^.ts of the labour 
of any other country — that is to say, to the merchants of the United 
States, it made not the least difference, whether their exchanges were 
effected by the employment of one vessel or another. In either case 
their profit would be the same, 'whether they chartered a Danish, Eng- 
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Uah, or American vessel. And that to all the oth^r claiSses of our 
society, ‘ save only to that employed in transporting the products to be 
exchanged — that is to say, the navigating class or ship owners, it made 
no kind of difference whatever by whom the transportation was effected. 

‘To deprive all the other classes of society, however, of the benefits 
of a trade they then enjoyed, merely because the navigating class could 
not participate in these benefits, also seemed to him a course of policy 
unjust in itself, and little calculated to restore harmony to the dis- 
cordant parts of the Uiuted States, which had already manifested some 
estrangement to each other in consequence of the effects of the re- 
strictive system, and of the war. There existed, moreover, no well- 
founded expectation, that the infliction of this certain injury upon all 
would prc^ce any ultimate beneficial effecj to any, or that, by the 
prostration of agriculture and commerce, navigation could be pro- 
tected against the inconvenience it then suffered. Menaces or pro- 
hibitions might possibly make the matter worse, but would not pro- 
bably make it better. — Formerly, when pressed by a dreadful war. 
Great Britain had refused to concede any thing which, while she was 
belligerent and the^ neutral, the United States could accept ; and, re- 
cently, when peace existed, she had declined to accept a proposition of 
apparent equality and reciprocity which the United States had offered. 
Na)Si, in accepting this proposition as applicable to her European pos- 
sessions only, the acceptance was limited in its duration to four years. 
Was it to be expected, then, that the menaces or prohibitions of peace 
would act upon her more strongly than the actual privations and dan- 
gers of war had done ? or that now, when seven years of non- inter- 
course had proved the independence of her West India colonies of the 
United States, she would concede more favourable terms than she had 
been willing before to grant?' — p. 35-37. 

In 1816 some subjects, not adjusted by the treaty of Ghent, 
required to be arranged, and the occasion was embraced by 
America to propose* a negociatioii respecting the Colonial trade. 
Madison^ then president, instructed Mr. Adams, then minister in 
London, but now President of the United States, to enter on the 
subject. The advances of the American minister were at first 
received with coldness on the part of Lord Castlereagh, but in 
consequence of a note, dated the 17th of September, in wlj^jcli 
Mr. Adams said, ‘ It is not asked that Great Britain should re- 
nounce the right of prohibiting the importation into her coionics 
from the United States of whatever articles she see Jitf Lord 
Castlereagh wrote to Mr. Adams on the 28th, stating the reasons 
which prevented him from paying immediate attention to the sub- 
ject, and assuring him that he should bring the various objects 
Inferred to under.' the early deliberation of the British cabinet. Mr. 
Adams, without waiting for the result of these deliberations, w'hich 
he had been assured should be devoted to the olyects he had him- 
self suggested, within one week, on the 5th of October, wrote to his 
government, ‘ that there was no reason to expect a departure from 
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the policy already determined upon would take place;’ and urged 
the advantage of establishing, effective counteracting regulations in 
respect to ike commerce with the British colonies in the West 
Indies. He thus personally committed himself to a course of 
conduct into which the then president and the assembled congress 
refused to be directed. Lord Castlereagh, with satisfactory apo- 
logies for the delay, delivered to Mr. Adams a draft of four arti- 
cles, containing the terms* on which Great Britain was willing to 
establish the trade between her American possessions and the 
United States. The American ambassador, not thinking himself 
authorised to accede to the propositions contained in thosp^ articles, 
transmitted them to the United States for the consideration of his 
government. About this time Mr. Madison had retired from 
the office of president, and had been succeeded by Mr. Munroe, 
who recalled Mr. Adams, and placed him at the head of the 
deparfment of state — as minister at the court of London, lie was 
succeeded by Mr. Rush. • * 

The reception given to the propositions of Lord Castlereagh is 
so singular, in diplomatic afi'airs, that we cannot do better than 
exhibit the whole transaction in the words of Mr. Tazewell : — > 

‘ Although this formal tvritlen proposal was handed to the minister 
of the United States in the course of a negociation invited by the 
United States themselves ; and although the British government was 
formally told, in a note from that minister, that he had “ transmitted 
it for the consideration of his government yet no direct or formal 
answer to it was ever returned by the United States. The proposition 
was made (as I have said) on the 1 9th of March, IS 17, and the first 
authentic information the British minister received of the fate of this 
proposition, was contained in a report of a Committee of the House of 
Jlepreseiitatives of the Unitea States, made on the 9th of February, 
ISIS, mentioning the rejection by the president of these four articles, 
and approving of that rejection. 

‘ Such conduct, as might well have been expected, “ affected the sen- 
sibility of the British cabinet and the explanation of it given by 
Mr. Adams (then the secretary of state) to Mr. Rush, our minister in 
Londbn, is this ; — After stating that he (Mr. Rush) had been instructed 
to adopt the most inoffensive manner of communicating the non- 
acceptance of this written proposition, “ which would be, verbally, in a 
personal intervievi*'' between Mr. Rush and Lord Castlereagh, Mr; 
Adams adds, “ On reference to your report of your first conference 
with him on the 3d of January (1818) it appears, that the part of your 
instructions to which I allude was then executed j and that without 
using the unaccommodating term of rejection^ you communicated to 
him the disposition of the president, with regard to the four articles, 
in a manner altogether congenial to Ihe spirit of that formula of the 
British constitution, by which the dissent of the crown is signified to 
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EH Ect which Hes passed both Houses of PErliament* Z»<? Roy 
s'avisera,** 

‘ For the information of some readers, it may perhaps be proper to 
Btate, that when the King of England dissents to a bill that has passed 
the two Houses of Parliament, he used to signify that dissent, by using 
these Norman French words here quoted, the meaning of which is, 
that the king will consider of it, or advise upon it. It would seem, 
therefore, that Mr. Rush, in his first conference with the British mi- 
nister, had informed him, that the president of the United States 
would consider the proportion which had been referred to this govern- 
ment. From which declaration, Mr. Adams thought the British 
government ought to have known that its proposition was not ac- 
cepted. Because, as the King of England, •in addressing his subjects, 
signifies his rejection of their propositions by these words, therefore 
the British minister ought to have inferred a similar fate to the pro- 
position of his government to this, from similar words supposed to be 
used by the president of the United States to Great Britain. 

‘ I will not presume to question either the brilliancy of the wit, the 
keenness of the irony, or the sharpness of the sarcasm contained in 
this letter; but I must take the liberty to doubt the discretion of pro- 
mulgating it to the world. The British minister would scarcely think 
this figurative identification of the president of the United States with 
his sovereign and liege lord, either a compliment to himself or liis 
master ; and the people of the United States cannot approve that 
offensive vanity, which w’ould transform their elected chief magistrate 
into the sovereign of the sovereign of any nation with whom they are 
endeavouring to negociate a treaty. These are little things, it is true ; 
but when we shall come by and by to combine and sum them all up, 
I fear we shall find in the aggregate some set-off to the rough repulse 
our overtures have lately met, and of which we now complain. Every 
loyal American will of course take sidec with his own government, in 
any controversy between it and any other. But our indignation at 
what we may regard as the misconduct of others ought not to blind 
us to the indiscretion of our own agents ; and it is due to truth that 
these should be represented, in order that we may form a proper esti- 
mate of their probable effects upon the arrangement of a matter, the 
intrinsic difficulty of which presents a sufficient number of obstacles 
not easy to be surmounted.' — p. 45-47. 

The rejection of these propositions, on the part of the president, 
arose from some causes wliich do not appear, but the cause of the 
sanction given to that rejection by the House of Representatives is 
fully revealed. The first of those propositions related to the trade 
with the West Indies; the second to that with Bermuda; the third 
exclusively to that with Turks Islands; and the fourth to the inter- 
course between the two countries by the iiii^rnul water communi- 
cation of the lakes and rivers. The three first of the terms are desig- 
nated, 
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tiated, in the report of the committee to whose consideration they 
were refeired, as ^ the most rational and reciprocally advantageous 
of any ever made; as dictated by a spirit of accommodation^ which, 
if duly fostered, might conduce to place the trade upon as favour- 
able grounds as could be expected/ The committee, however, 
approved the prompt rejection of the three proposals thus de- 
scribed, ^ because they were connected with another altogether 
inadmissible, without a departure from what they deemed the 
settled policy of America, in relation to the trade with the Indians 
within her jurisdiction/ 

Now, Mr. Adams, in a letter to Mr. Rush, dated JJecember 
1st, 1818, speaking of this very article, which had been proposed 
before by the British commissioners in 1813, says, ^ that the Bri- 
tish plenipotentiaries did then disclaim the intention of giving it a 
construction which would import the admission of British traders 
to any intercourse with Indians within the ten itory of the United 
States, and did offer to iiitioducc into the articte afiy words which 
might be necessary to guard it against that construction/ Mr. 
Adams states that the articles were laid before the committee 
without any remark even on this fourth article. The misunder- 
standing of the legislature, from want of candour on the part of 
the secretary, thus caused an approval of the rejection of the 
whole proposals which had been offered ; though, if that explana- 
tion, which fair dealing required, had been given, the committee 
must have come to a different decision, as appears by the warm ap- 
probation which, in their report quoted above, is bestowed upon 
the other three articles. 

Mr. Tazewell has loo much nationality to designate tJiis treat- 
ment of the legislature by tfee executive with the epithet it clearly 
merits, and we, from courtesy, will abstain from applying it. It 
is not wonderful that, when this report was seen by the British 
minister who had made the proposition, he should have affirmed 
that it could bear no such construction as had been put upon it, and 
indignantly asserted that the American government knew this; nor 
is it^urprising that this want of candour, combined with the want 
of courtesy, in not giving any answer to propositions which had 
been offered at the desire of the American minister, should have 
* affected the sensibility of the British cabinet.' 

Thus ended the fourth negociation, like those that had pre- 
ceded it. 

Under the irritation produced by the misconception of the 
committee, to which we have referred, the legislature was induced, 
in Apiil, 1818, to pass a law clo»ing the ports of America to all ‘ 
British ships from the West Indies, aud compelling all ships, 
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before sailing from the American ports, to give bond not to unload 
their cargo in those settlements. The effect of this measure is 
described by Mr. Tazewell thus: — 

‘ It injured American agriculture, manufactures, and commerce ; did 
no good to American navigation ; and if it produced any effect upon 
British navigation, such effect must have been beneficial, by lengthen- 
ing the voyage, and requiring additional tonnage to carry on the trade, 
in the double process through which it had*now to pass. In short, it 
was the very measure that. Great Britain herself would have desired 
us to adopt, if she could have influenced our councils. It was the 
consummation which her proposition both in 1815 and again in 1817 
was intended to effect. And yet it seems tq have been regarded as a 
counteiwailing measure of great force and efficacy. But politicians, 
like philosophers, sometimes erect theories, without reference to facts ; 
and when their inventions will not produce the effect for which they 
were designed, the failure will always be ascribed to any other than 
the true cause.’— pp. 60, 61. 

We are told the consent of President Munroe to this law was 
reluctantly obtained by Mr. Secretary Adams ; be that as it may, 
its consequences induced proposals for a new negociation, in the 
conducting of which Mr, Gallatin was joined with Mr. Rush. 
The chief object was represented to be the continuance of the 
convention then on the point of expiring; ^and also the other 
suyects in discussion between the two governments.’ 

It is said by Mr. Tazewell — 

‘ In the progress of the discussions the parties found no difficulty 
whatever in agreeing to a renewal of the C’onvention of 1815, for a 
further term of ten years. But when the negociators took up the 
subject of the West India trade, new, unexpected, and insuperable 
obstacles occurred, jvhich prevented an^ adjustment whatever of this 
matter; and a Treaty was finally signed on the 20th of October, 1818, 
which contained no provision wliatever upon this subject. Thus ter- 
minated the f/a/i attempt to arrange the colonial trade by negociation.’ 
— p. 6l. 

Another attempt followed soon after, in which Mr. Robinson 
and Mr. Goulburn were chosen by the British government,' and 
Mr. Rush and Mr. Gallatin on the part of tlie United States, as 
negociators. The British commissioners wished to confine the 
propositions to those terms which the committee of congress had 
recently stamped with their applause, and to avoid all allusion to 
the subject of the intercourse by land with Canada, which had 
been made the pretext for prior misunderstanding. They deter- 
mined, also, to accept no proposition which differed substantially 
from the true purpose of that* of Lord Castlereagh, which had 
been rejected. The American envoys first made five propositions, 
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in explanation of the general principle which had previously been 
agreed to, viz.: — basis of perfect reciprocity ^ and equality.’ 
To these proposals, somewhat varied, it is true, in expression, but 
really and substantially the same in meaning, the British ministers 
acceded. 

‘ An impartial observer of the discussions’ (says Mr. Tazewell) 
‘ would then, of course, have been induced to believe that no difficulty 
could arise in adjusting tjie details of an arrangement which it was 
agreed on both sides must correspond with such liberal and admitted 
principles. But such an impartial observer would have been mis- 
taken in this opinion. The parties were never more distant from 
agreement th an they w'cre after settling this basis of perfect reciprocity 
and equality' • ** 

The American negociators became embarrassed. The propo- 
sals of Great Britain were in strict conformity to the communica- 
tion of Mr. Adams, on the 17th of September, IBlG; they were 
such as had been applauded by a committee of congress on a 
former occasion ; and they were in acoordanee '^ith the spirit of 
the proposals of the negociators themselves ; hut they could not 
accept thorny because their instructions woidd not allow them to do 
so. ^ In such a situation,’ says Mr. Tazewell, ‘ they were con- 
strained to adopt the only alternative remaining, and to take the 
whole question ad referendum io their government, to whom they 
transmitted it on the GOth of October, 1818.’ The whole his- 
tory of this negociation is ably described by Mr. Tazewell, but at 
a length, not an unnecessary length, which our limits will not 
allow us to copy. After seven months’ delay, the cabinet of 
Washington transmitted a draught of two articles prepared by Mr. 
Adams, as a substitute for the British propositions, to Mr. Kush, 
who coininunicated it to* Lord Castlereagh on the <jth of June, 
181 tj. Mr. Kush, with the honour of a man* and the feelings of a 
gentleman, could not assert that the basis agreed upon was adhered 
to ; and he substituted for the original terms there used — ‘ basis 
of perfect equality and reciprocity,’ the words ‘ entire and liberal 
reciprocity.’ The well-taught mind of Mr. Rush forbade him to 
aefopt the coarse phraseology of his instructions, in which it was 
broadly insinuated that the British commissioners indulged the wish 
of overreaching the Americans. The instructions had, however, 
been published in America, and were seen in London, before the 
counter or rather amended proposals w'cre answered by the British 
secretary of state. Mr. Kush delivered these proposals to Lord 
Castlereagh, who assured him that due attention should be given 
them ; and this they received as soon as more pfessing affairs al- 
lowed. 

‘ On the 16th of September, 1819, Lord Castlereagh invited Mr. 
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Rush to another interview, in order to communicate to him the result 
of the deliberation of the British cabinet upon the American propo- 
sition which he had presented. The account of this interview I will 
give in Mr. Rush’s own language. Speaking of Lord Castlereagh, 
he states, that “ holding in his hands the proposals I had submitted, 
his lordship premised, that he thought it would perhaps be best for 
him to answer them in the same general way that the British articles, 
submitted through my predecessor, in 1817 , had been answered ; that 
is, not in any formal manner, but merely by a word of conversation 
with me. 

* “ In the answer there v^s no hesitation. — Our proposals, he said, 
were not of a nature to form the basis of any agreement between the 
two countries. They would effect an entire subversion of the British 
colonial system. From this system they were not prepared to depart. 
— ^Their colonies were, in many respects, burdensome, and even liable 
to involve the country in wars. Garrisons and other establishments 
were constantly maintained in them, at a heavy charge : in return, it 
was just that they should be encumbered with regulations, the opera- 
tion of which nflght help to meet, in part, the expenses wliich they 
created. The great principle of these regulations was known to be 
the reservation of an exclusive right to the benefit of all their trade ; 
a principle, of which the Free Port Acts had, it was true, produced 
some relaxation ; but it had never been the intention of this govern- 
ment to do any thing more than offer to us a participation in these 
Acts. Some modifications of them would have been acquiesced in, 
suggested by local causes, and an anxious desire that our two coun- 
tries might come to an understanding on this part of their intercourse. 
But to break down the system was no part of their plan. Our pro- 
posals, therefore, could not be accei)ted.” 

‘ If the American reader feels his proud heart swell at this uncere- 
monious verbal rejection of a proposition written by our secretary of 
state, and so communicated, let him remember, that this same secre- 
taiy had not deigned td give even a verbal answer to Lord Castlereagh’s 
written proposals, submitted to him in 1817 . If the British minister, 
in reply to this proposition of Mr. Adams, had haughtily said to Mr, 
Rush, “ Le Roy s'avisera,^' leaving Mr. Rush to guess the objections 
to it, the letter of Mr. Adams of December 1 , 1816 , would have been 
a justification of such rudeness. If the British minister had indig- 
nantly said to Mr, Rush, that upon two several occasions Great Britain 
had made propositions to the United States upon this subject, which, 
althougli fully explained to, and well understood by, our ministers who 
received them, had yet been misrepresented to the world, as covert, 
insidious efforts intended to “ overreach*^ us, and that, therefore, they 
would no longer hold communication with us, — Mr. Adams’s letters of 
December 1 , 1818 , and May 7 , 1819 , would have been a satisfactory 
reason to all civilSed nations for such conduct. But Lord Castlereagh 
knew too well what was due to his ©wn high station, and to the cour- 
tesy necessary to be observed in the intercourse between sovereign 
states, to pursue such a course.' — ik 76 - 78 . 

Thus 
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Thus was terminated the sixth attempt to arrange tliis matter of 
the colonial trade by negociation. 

America then had recourse to the system of retaliation, which 
had been the object of Mr. Adams’s policy, and the subject of his 
threatening intimations. Congress passed a law, 15th of May, 
1820, which closed the ports of the United States against British 
vessels coming, hy sea, from any part not included in the former 
law of April, 1818, and which required security from such vessels 
that the cargoes they tooK on board should not be landed in any of 
the prohibited ports. TJie evil resulting from this measure was 
very small to the West India islands, and insignificant to the 
British commerce as a whole, but a serious one to the agricultural 
interests in the United Sitates — without any thing like counter- 
vailing advantage to their shipping interest. Mr. Tazewell informs 
us that although the direct intercourse hy sea was thus cut off, yet 
that by land and inland water communication was left open, 

‘ Each party was still su}>plied, by this route, with the commodities 
of the other, which its necessity or convenience reqflired. For the 
State of Maine, not being separated from the contiguous British pro- 
vinces by soa^ could still supply them with every production of the 
United States without violating this law. From these provinces such 
supplies proceeded in British vessels, whithersoever they were re* 
quired ; and West India products Avere brought to the United States 
via these provinces. That this Avas so is proved by the Avell -known 
fact, that notwithstanding tliis legal non-intercourse there was no* 
fiugmentation of the piiceofWest India products in the United States. 
West India rum, for example, sold as cheap in Norfolk during this 
period, as it did before. And if the inquiry is made — how could this 
])ossibly be? — the answer is, that it came from the West Indies to 
Norfolk via Campo Bello, Avhere, according to the custom of the 
manor, trade has always bt^n as free as the Avild surge that foams 
against its rocks. 

‘ Thus the first effect produced by this “ experiment ** Avas to impair 
the revenue, to demoralize our people, and to give to Great Britain 
the exclusive transportation, both to and fro, of all the articles required 
by the Avants of either country, and AAto*h could bear the expense of 
this«double voyage. There were some articles, however, of such great 
bulk, and of so little comparative value, that they could not sustain 
such an expense. Such Avere all the unmanufactured productions of 
the soil or of the forests of the middle, southern, and western States. 
Many of these, by the British proposition, AA^ere allowed to be exported 
directly to the West Indies, and in vessels of the United States too. 
But under the “ experiment ” now made, they were left upon the hands 
of their producers ; Avhile much of the white pine lumber of the eastern 
States, by merely turning to the left, rather than to the right bank of 
the AA^atercourses Avhich separated ihem from the contiguous British 
provinces, had no double voyage to pass through.' 
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We have thus examined no less than attempts at nego- 
ciation, all of which have failed, and all of which have tended, in 
a greater or less degree, to diminish that trade with our West 
India islands which it was the great object of the American 
people, if not of the American government, to enlarge and extend. 
We have seen that the executive in America, cither from misun- 
derstanding the temper of those with whom they had to treat, had 
assumed pretensions which they had not the means of maintaining, 
or, from over-estimating the wants of tMe West Indians, had in- 
volved their own agricultural population in distress. This dis- 
tress was created by no rival nation, by no commercial jealousy. 
It was accomplished by no finesse, by no chicanery on the part of 
the BritMi negociators, who never fori a moment hesitated in 
asserting those rights over their colonies in which all the powers 
of the civilized world had acquiesced since colonies had been 
founded, and which the United States had acknowledged in the 
few years that had passed since they have become an inde- 
pendent people. , 

The state in which matters now stood was as follows : — the 
Americans, by their law ol 1820, had excluded themselves from 
intercourse with our West Indian settlements. Neither lumber 
nor provisions were conveyed thither; and the productions 
which America needed, were obtained by the demoralizing 
system of a contraband trade. The West Indians, during the 
•progress of the various unsuccessful attempts at negociation, had 
been supplied with the articles they needed in a most iriegular 
manner: sometimes their markets were overloaded, and even 
glutted ; at other times they were drained even to scarcity. This 
alternation between want and superabundance is always inju- 
rious; but especially so to cultivator, v;, like the West Indians, 
wholly dependent .upon agricultural productions. To pro- 
ducers of this description, equable prices, both of the commo- 
dities they have to dispose of, and of those they must pur- 
chase, are of the greatest importance. V\ hen, by an act of 
congress, the intercourse with the United States was closed, and, 
as was supposed, finally closed, the attention of the West Indians 
was turned to other quarters for supplies, and the attention of 
the countries which could most beneficially supply them was 
actively awakened. Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, 
though favoured with a less temperate climate than the States, 
yielded the same productions. No agitations, no negociations 
threatened to disturb those settlements in the regular supply of 
the West Indies. 1 he navigation might be impeded by the severe 
frost that closed the rivers, the cost of conveyance might be some- 
what more expensive, and the lengtli of the voyage of^, greater 
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duration. If these inconveniences could not be wholly bvercome, 
they were greatly diminished by the regularity of the trade, which 
caused a more accurate appropriation of the supply to the de- 
mand, and, consequently, assured a certain, if nOt a large, profit. 
The benefit of equable prices was conferred on the West Indies, 
and though they were at times higher, at other times they were 
lower than when they relied solely on the supplies of the United 
States. The regular prices of sonic kinds of provisions, espe- 
cially of maize, naturally enabled the West Indians to calculate 
whether it was cheaper to import or^to grow it; and the re- 
sult has been, that provisions have been raised in the islands, 
but more especially in J aniaica* and Barbadoes, to an extent never 
before known. In the iatter island, we have been assured, by those 
who must know, and on whom we rely, that a greater quantity, 
both of maize and Guinea corn, is raised than is required by the 
inhabitants ; and that considerable quantities of both those descrip- 
tions of grain are annually exported to Denierara and the other 
settlements on the coast of South America, and have thus become 
the source of some profit. 

This mode of supplying the islands is now grown into a regular 
system ; it has been found beneficial to all the parties concerned 
in it ; and has at length acquired so much stability, that if any 
such change should now take place in our relations with the 
United States, as a consideration of the interest of the British 
ein])ire, as a whole, can alone permit, it is not probable that 
the Americans can ever again acquire so great a proportion of 
the West India trade, as they might uninterruptedly have enjoyed, 
under the most rigid proposals that w'crc ever made to them by the 
British government. 

By frivolous coiiteiiti<^i, by fruitless ncgocialions, America 
has sacriiiced a real good in jiursuit rfl' a purpose which 
she ought to have known enough of the firmness of the op- 
posing party to be satisfied must be of impossible attainment. 
If Gieat Britain should now open her ports, so far as the new^ in- 
terests created in her own dominions may allow her to do, — and 
beyond that point it cannot be expected that she should proceed, — 
it is very doubtful, considering the fluctuating character of the 
American councils, if any great advantage could accrue to the 
United States# Certainly none can accrue of a value equal to what 
has been lost by the manner in which they have conducted the 
several negociations we have been reviewing. 

Although we have thus terminated our notices respecting the 
negociations by treaty, w e must not omit the subsequent legislative 
measures which have been adopted in the two countiies. 

Ahput two years after the American governnaent had closed the 
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trade with the West Indies, early in 1822 it learned that Great 
Britain was about to make some change in its colonial system. 
Of the nature of the intention, or the regulation, they were 
uninformed when the session of congress was about to termi- 
nate. It was, however, deemed right to invest the president 
with power to act by proclamation, corresponding with the tenor 
of any law that might be passed by the British parliament. 

The parliament of Great Britain, in J une of the same year, 
passed a law opening certain ports to all foreign vessels, allowing 
them to convey certain enujnerated articles, being the produce of 
the country to which they belonged. Such vessels were allowed 
to load with any articles the produce of the colonies, except 
arms and naval stores ; but an export boi»d must be given that 
the articles should be landed at the port for which they were en- 
tered, and a certificate be produced of such landing, within 
twelve months, to cancel the bond. No tonnage duties were 
imposed by this act, and the duties on the cargoes were to be 
the same from all foreign ports, whether the importation was made 
in British or in foreign vessels. These privileges were, however, 
only granted to the vessels of such foreign countries, in the West 
Indies, and America, as should grant the like privileges to British 
vessels in their ports. 

The chief object of this law was to accommodate the British 
system to the events which had occurred in South America, and 
to enable our merchants to trade with the states there which had 
assumed independence, — but whose independence we, out of deli- 
cacy to Spain, with whom we were iiegociating on the subject, 
had not yet acknowledged. It, however, in fact, embodied in 
the act those provisions which, as far as applied to the United 
States, had been offered in the negocintions in October, J 820. 
But it plainly showed that there was no intention, on the part of 
Great Britain, to abandon the right she had always asserted and 
exercised, of imposing higher duties on the productions of foreign 
countries than on similar articles produced within her own do- 
minions. 

The president exercised the powers with which he was invested 
as soon as the British act reached America, and opened her ports 
by a proclamation, issued on the 24th of August, 1 822. 

‘ When (says Mr, Tazewell) this proclamation was first promul- 
gated, every citizen of the United States, interested in the colonial 
trade, felt rejoiced by it. They saw in the promptitude with which 
President Munroe had met, and acted upon the legislative proposition 
of Great Britain, a convincing proof of what Mr. Adams had before 
stated, that President Munroe had at first assented to the system of 
restriction with great reluctance. The very liberal construction which 
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the president had given to the act under which the proclamation was 
issued, was hailed as a sure pledge that no technical scruples or mere 
verbal criticisms would be suffered to interrupt again the renewed 
intercourse/ — p. 96. 

This state of hope was not suffered long to continue ; for in 
three weeks after the proclamation, just at the time that the 
opening of the ports must have been made known in the West 
Indies, a circular letter j/vas dispatched from the treasury to all 
the collectors of the customs, instructing them to consider British 
vessels, entering the ports under the proclamation, as liable to a 
tonnage duty of one dollar on t^e vessel ; and the cargo as liable 
to a discriminating duty of ten per cent, above wliat wi\^ imposed 
on American vessels. • When the British ships arrived in the 
American ports, and found themselves so unexpectedly subjected 
to these discriminating duties, the British minister, Mr. Strat- 
ford Canning, drew the attention of the American secretary of 
state to the complaints which were conveyed to Jiini, by an offi- 
cial note of the 26th of October, 1822. In feply to tliis note, 
Mr. Adams stated that the law of May, 1822, (under wliich the 
proclamation was issued,) did not authorise the president to 
abolish any discriminating duties, but those enacted by the two 
last navigation laws ; and that the alien duties of discrimination 
were imposed by other and prior laws, which only the power that 
enacted them could repeal. Mr. Canning could not contend with 
the minister of a foreign nation, as to the extent of the powers 
possessed by its chief. Mr. Tazewell asserts, however, and seems 
to us clearly to have proved, that the president had such j>ower, 
and might have exercised it, if he had thought proper to do so. 

Nothing appears to us more inconclusive than the arguments 
used on this occasion, to slfow that the president was not invested 
with authority to do that which his proclamaltion, and the act of 
cojigrcss on which it was grounded, had led not only the British 
subjects in the West Indies, but the citizens of America fully to 
calculate upon. 

‘ Had it been said (observes Mr. Tazewell) at once that, although 
the president had discretion given to him to prevent the exaction of 
these alien duties, yet that he did not sec fit to employ such a power 
in this case — although the people of the United States might have felt 
regret at the decision, they would have been spared the mortification 
of the argument urged to sustain it. But nothing, except indignation, 
can prevent the shame they must feel, wdien a great question of high 
national importance was disposed of by such mere verbal distinctions 
as those I have stated ; or by a reliance upon supposed facts, the 
proof of which could nowhere be found, except in the assertion, to 
support which they were relied upon. They answered the purpose, 
however, for which they were most probably intended. They sus- 
pended 
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pended the discussion of the subject between the two governments, 
until after the session of congress ; and by an act passed during that 
session it was placed upon new grounds.' — ^pp. 104 , 105 . 

When congress was assenabled in 1823, as the proclamation of 
the president would cease to operate, an act was prepared and 
passed which seemed, to every one, to set all questions respecting 
the colonial trade at rest. The act was drawn in nearly the words 
of that passed in Great Britain, and, ‘ every one would think, as 
did the majority of those by whom it was passed, that its sole ob- 
ject was to adopt, reciprocally, on the part of America, the same 
conditions which Great Britain bad already adopted on hers.'— 
p. 107 • 

It suspended such parts of the acts of* April, 1818, and May, 
1820, as interdicted the commerce between the United States 
and the British colonies; and it empowered the president, on 
proof being given that no higher duties were levied in the Bri- 
tish colonial ports, on the like cargoes imported into the said 
ports from elsewhere, to issue a proclamation declaring that no 
higher duties should be levied in the ports of the United States. 
The mystification in the introduction of the word elsewhere is very 
remarkable. It was not understood to include the British colo- 
nies in America by those who passed it, as was declared in his 
place by General Smith, senator for Maryland, in the next ses- 
sion, when that application of it to the British colonies on the 
continent of North America had been avowed by Mr. Adams to 
Mr. Canning. The term ^ elsewhere ' occurs three times in the 
act. In two other places its necessary meaning is any other 
foreign country ; according to a sound interpretation, the same 
meaning should be given to it when it is again used. Mr. 
Adams, however, put a different cc^nstruction upon it. The 
principal point in dispute then remained as before, and may be 
simply stated thus : — Great Britain maintained a right to make a 
distinction in the duties on goods in her West India ports, be- 
tween those produced in her own colonies and the similar com- 
modities produced in the United States, or a right to admit the 
former without duties, whilst the latter were liable to taxation, 
but at equal rates, whether imported in British or American ves- 
sels. America contended that her productions should be charge- 
able with no higher duties than those of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Canada ; and till this was yielded, resolved to con- 
tinue their discriminating duties on British ships and British com- 
modities from^ the West Indies, and to prevent British vessels 
from carrying the produce of the United States to the West 
Indies. 

As soon as our government w^as informed of these transactions, 
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an order in council was issued pursuant to powers granted by an 
act of the preceding session, imposing a discriminating duty on 
American vessels and their cargoes. 

‘ Every one in America who understood the subject (says Mr. Tazewell) 
saw at once to what this warfare of discriminating duties must inevit- 
ably lead ; and they did not regret more this unfortunate issue than 
they did the means by which it had been brought about.” 

Thus ended the attempt* to adjust the trade by legislation after the 
failure of seven attempts to adjust it by negociation. 

In February, 1824, Mr. Rush, in conformity with his instruc- 
tions, offered, in London, a sclieme which had been sent to him 
from his government, ^s it was rejected, it would Genonly tire- 
some to our readers to insert it. The British ministers charac- 
terized it as ^ a stipulation that Great Britain should renounce, in 
favour of the United States, and without a return on their side, 
the power of protecting the staples of her own subjects, by levying 
import duties on the like productions of a foreign country.' In 
jirinviple, such a proposition is evidently inadmissible. ' It is 
directly at variance with' the practice of all commercial, of all 
civilized states. It has no precedents in the commercial relations 
subsisting between the British dominions and any other state in 
Europe.' 

The American proposals being thus rejected by the British ne- 
gociators^ Mr. Hush invited them to make others, to be taken for 
reference to his government. They were accordingly prepared 
and jMcsented to him on the 28th of July, 1824, and transmitted 
by him to Mr. Adams. This counter-project yielded more privi- 
leges than any former proposals, and more than America had ever 
claimed, but witliout giviii^ up the right to protect llie produce of 
our own dominions, by imposing higher dulii^s on foreign produc- 
tions than on them, — a right which Great Britain could not and 
ought not to relinquish. 

'l\vo whole years were suffered to elapse before any answer was 
given by the American cabinet to the proposals tliey had them- 
sekes solicited ; and no other notice was taken of them beyond 
assurances from the American secretary to the British envoy at 
Washington, that Mr. King should be furnished with instructions 
to enable him to recommence the negociations — but not the 
slightest intimation was given as to the nature of the instructions 
so contemplated. 

This strange delay, not to say neglect, most probably arose 
from the agitation produced throujpi the Unit(id States by the 
election for president, whicJi formed a subject of too much in- 
terest through the whole territory, to allow of sober attention 
being devoted to any objects except those connected with party 
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contests. The intense warmth of feeling on this subject which 
occupied tlie passions of the people of all classes in America, 
was not suffered by the British ministers to divert their minds from 
a plan they had formed, of establishing in the colonial trade a 
greater degree of freedom than had been hitherto allowed. Their 
plan was formed upon enlarged principles, neither excluding 
nor comprehending the connexion with America, but allowing 
the United States to avail themselves of ffie advantages it offered, 
in common, to them as well as to other foreign nations ; but pre^ 
eminently to their advanta'ge, on account of their proximity to the 
spots where the trade was to be carried on. 

In JunCi* and July 1825, the British parliament passed three 
acts, to come into operation 5th of January, 1826. By these acts, 
any vessel, whether British or foreign, was permitted to import 
into the ports enumerated in the act of June 24th, 1824, compre- 
hending all in which there were custom-houses (with the excep- 
tion of Newfon!idl^nd), any goods the produce of the countiy to 
which they belonged, with the exception of warlike stores, salted 
fish, and salted meat, whale fins, oil, and blubber, and East India 
goods. The importation of coffee, sugar, rum, cocoa, and mo- 
lasses of foreign production, was prohibited in the West Indies 
and South America. No limitation was imposed on the expor- 
tation, except that the goods were not to be carried to the British 
dominions. These acts imposed no discriminating duties cither 
on vessels or their cargoes ; but it was provided that the free- 
dom thus granted should extend only to such foreign nations as, 
having colonial possessions, should grant British subjects the like 
privileges of trading with such possessions ; or to such as, not 
having colonial possessions, should pla(;e the commerce and navi- 
gation of Great Britain and its distant possessions on the foot- 
ing of the most favoured nation. 

It was so obviously beneficial to America to close with the offers 
which the legislative enactments of Great Britain held out, that 
public expectation was alive in America, and keenly anxious for 
the meeting of Congress, in order tliat similar laws might be passed 
by that body. Mr. Adams, the original projector and constant 
advocate of restrictive coercion, had assumed the office of presi- 
dent. When the legislature met in December, 1825, no mention 
or allusion was made to the state of the colonial trade. It was, 
however, brought into discussion in consequence of a petition 
from Baltimore, ^ praying fqf the removal of the restrictions im- 
posed on British vessels in March, 1823, and that such vessels 
might be admitted on the same terms as those of the most fa- 
voured nation.’ 

The petition was referred to a committee, tlie 20th of February, 
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1826, who made a report unfavourable to its prayer, grounded on 
the opinion that the committee had reason to believe the adjust- 
ment of the question formed one of the chief objects committed 
to the minister (Mr. King) at the court of London. The senate, 
however, twice passed a vote agreeable to the prayer of the peti- 
tion, which, on the third* reading, was rejected by a majority of 
two, on a member announcing, ^ as the opinion of the executivey 
that ^ it was better to Ifeave the subject to the negociation then 
pending than to legislate upon it at the^present time.’ 

No negociation, as the executive of the United States well 
knew, could then be pending, lior did Mr. Gallatin, the succes- 
sor of Mr. King, cotiMnence any till the end of Aii<^st, 1826. 
In the mean time the British government, whose patience had 
been tried sufficiently long, issued, on the 27th July, 1826, an 
order in council to close the ports in the West Indies against all 
vessels belonging to the United States in December of that year. 
On the 26lh of August Mr. Gallatin attempted lo open his iie- 
gociation with Mr. Canning by a letter, to which that minister 
replied in the following terms : — ^ After the advised omission by 
the government and legislature of the United States to meet (as 
other nations had done) the simple and direct provisions of the 
act of 1825, the British government cannot consent to enter into 
any new negociation upon the intercourse between the United 
States and the British colonies, so long as the pretension recorded 
in the act of 1823, and there applied to British colonies alone, 
remains part of the law of the United States.’ The pretension 
here referred to was that of the Americans, who claimed to be 
admitted into our islands, with their produce charged with duties 
at no higher rate than was»imposed on the same articles from our 
own colonies, — a pretension that could never for a moment be 
admitted as even a subject of negociation, and the yielding of 
which would have been to deprive of the protection to which they 
arc entitled a body of British subjects, nearly equal in number to 
those of the white inhabitants of the United States at the time 
of*their separating from the mother country. This dignified 
answ^er closed the negociation. In the following sessions of con- 
gress each house entered into the investigation of the subject; a 
bill was introduced in one house and amended in the other : on 
this amendment they could not agree, and nothing was done in 
March, 1827, when the legislature adjourned. Soon after, the 
president issued a proclamation giving efiect to the suspended 
acts of April, 1818, and May, 1820, thus closingthe ports against 
all vessels coming by sea from sjny of the British colonial ports. 

‘ Thus (says Mr. Tazewell) was again suspended that intercourse 
which had continued for four years without interruption, since it had 

been 
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been revived in August, 1822 ; and which might have continued even 
now, upon the most satisfactory terms, but for the unaccountable 
neglect of the American executive to return any answer for two 
years to the British proposition taken od referendum in June, 1824 ; 
and but for their anxiety to prevent the bill introduced by General 
Smith, in May, 1826., from being enacted into a law/ — p. 127. 

In a subsequent correspondence between Mr. Gallatin and 
Lord Dudley, the former attempted, according to instructions from 
his government, to explain the conduct of the United States. 
Two of his letters, with •Lord Dudley’s answer to them, have 
been printed, and also a rejoinder dVom Mr. Gallatin. The Ame- 
rican minister discovers more adroitness {fian explicitness, as he 
might be expected to do whilst acting under any instructions is- 
suing from the actual president, who seemed disposed to a com- 
plicated kind of nondescript management, comprehending at the 
same time a legislative and a diplomatic negociation, which, as 
Lord Dudley Ji 4 stl 3 ^ remarked, ^ would seem to combine the dis- 
advantages of both methods, without proportionably securing the 
benefits of cither.’ 

We have thus taken a view of the many transactions which have 
passed between the government of the United States and our 
own. Had it fallen within the scope of our plan to have sur- 
veyed the whole commercial intercourse between the two coun- 
tries, the labour would have been lightened by the pleasure it 
would have afforded. Had we comprehended, in our survey, the 
intercourse existing in Great Britain itself, in our establishments 
in the Mediterranean, in our settlements in Africa, and in our 
immense Indian empire, we could have congratulated our own 
countrymen, in common with our American brethren, on the 
harmony and muturj good understanding that prevails among 
them ; we could have stated that the trade was beneficial to both 
parties, that no obstacles intercepted its freedom, and that the 
extensive permission granted in all those ports to America, though 
really a benefit, was not yielded with any display or boast of libe- 
rality, or given with the pretension or aft’ectation of conferring a 
favour. 

The trade with the West Indies, of v.hich the Americans 
seemed desirous to secure a monopoly, important sjs it is to Great 
Britain, is so in but a small degree as compared with the whole 
of her comprehensive commerce. Of that trade the Americans 
might have had their due share, but for the mismanagement of 
their own government. We prefer not the Danes, the Prussians, 
the citizens of the Hans Towns, or any other people to the Ame- 
ricans. If they arc driven out of the trade by their own folly, 
and the European states conduct it beneficially to the West In- 
dians, 
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(iians, and themselves, they owe it to their respective governments 
having been more moderate in their pretensions, and more reason- 
able in their diplomatic iiegociations. 

With confidence, as regards the government, with full (Con- 
viction, as far as regards the more intelligent part of the com- 
munity, we can affirm, and, even with respect to the remainder, 
we believe that no hostile feelings exist in Great Britain towards 
our descendants in America. ^I'he few months of hostility that 
have passed since the termination of tlie revolutionary war ex- 
cited at the time no rancour, and but little notice in this country. 
Our rancour, our expectations, and our hopes, were all4;oo much 
concentrated on the magnificent contest carried on on the theatre 
of Europe, to allow any considerable portion of attention being 
directed, or any animosity being extended, to the war of mere de- 
tachments on the continent of America ; or to the naval deeds 
which, however brilliant, taken singly, seemed to us to be little 
more than the bravery of individual crews and dieir commaiidei-s, 
and bearing with no influence on the issue of the conflict. With- 
out severe censure, we can make allowance for different and more 
intense feelings having prevailed in America. The evils ot war 
were felt, and soon, notwithstanding its short duration, with seve- 
rity. Whatever of animosity it created was single, and with all 
its intensity pointed to one object. There was no other enemy, 
except ourselves, towards whom to direct it, with whom its force 
could be divided, and consequently weakened. It was then, as at 
the termination of the revolutionary war, natural and pardonable 
that animosity should exist in America long after every spark of 
that feeling had been extinguished in England. 

In a democratic state liketAmcrica, where the executive power 
is weak and ephemeral, there will be parties constantly forming to 
aspire to a station so high, and which, when elective, can nevei 
be of great and general advantage. Without entering into the 
state of parties, we may assert, that one party charged the other, 
incorrectly, w^e have no doubt, with some latent regard to England, 
inconsistent with the welfare of the United States. This party, 
wiiich, for distinction sake, w'C call the anti -British, was in pos- 
session of pow'er, and to retain that power, as party spirit often 
will do, threw obstacles in the way of every negociation that could 
produce a good understanding with their late enemy. 

Taking into our view the state of party feeling which con- 
stantly and vehemently agitates America, W'e are^ disposed to 
deem the late increased tariff on foreign productions, rather as 
a measure of party than an act originating in unkindly feelings 
towards Great Britain ; for those feelings having served the party 
purposes for which tliey were for a time excited, seem now to 
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have become extinct^ or to have given way to other kinds oi 
^imosity created for election purposes. 

The taritf law was a subject of most violent contest in both 
branches of theJegislature ot the United States. It was carried 
first in 1824, in the lower house, by a majority of five, and in the 
upper house by a tnajority of three ; almost every member of both 
houses, whether sick or well, being present at the division. 
On one occasion, during these struggles,* an attempt was made to 
arrest the progress of the^bill by a proposition for an adjournment 
of congress; ^vhich was only negatived by the casting vote of the 
speaker. ^ 

We have good reason to believe tlieit the decision of this 
question in 1828 was wholly dependent on electipueering feel- 
ings, excited by what engrosses all minds in America. 1 he 
iioillierii states were felt to have still greater advantages conferred 
on them than before by this taritf, at the expense of the soullierii 
states. Ill tile contest for president, all the members lor the 
southern states were earnest for the success of General .Jackson. 
Most of the members of the northern slates were favourable to 
Mr. Adams, a few only of these latter supporting his oppo • 
nent. The fear of losing these votes on the presidential ({uestion 
led the friends of Jackson to be less determined in their opposition 
to the great question of the tariff, in order to secure (the greater 
object in their eyes) their favourite, in his election to the piesident’s 
chaijr. .Without, however, attaching much importance to this 
vie wf"tl|j(ligh it receives an air of probability from the numerous 
divisibfcs which took place in the several stages of the bill, we 
shall point out the effects of the tariff, not as they regard Great 
Britain, France, Prussia, Germany, the JS etherlaiids, but as 
they regard the inferests of the United States as a whole. 

The northern states of America have been, in a great degree, 
communities of husbandmen, fishermen, and merchants, the former 
providing food, and, in addition to it, raw })roduce, such as wood 
for buildings, and for jiackage, pot aslies, flax-seed, and a few 
small articles. 'I'hese, as well as the fish taken and cured oii their 
coasts, formed the chief objects of their export trade, and the 
principal employment for their shipping. Their import trade 
consisted of articles required for clothing the more opulent part of 
the inhabitants, and such other luxuries of foreign countries as 
came wdlhiii the reach of the several ranks of the people. oThey 
were always manufacturers of the inferior kinds of clothing, 
of many of ftieir domestic utensils and agricultural implements, 
and of most of the furniture, whether necessary or ornamental, used 
ill their houses. These were, however, in general, domestic manu- 
factures, produced by the industry of the rural inhabitants, who, 
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in the leisure from agricultural labour during their rigid winters, 
thus usefully and beneficially filled up their lime, which, without 
such employment, might liave been wasted in indolence, or de- 
voted to needless expenditure. 

In a country, thinly peopled, where land is so cheap, as to 
yield little or no rent, the number of those who w ill hire themselves 
as servants to labour for olliers, is necessarily small, and their wages 
consequently high. 

It was thus found that most of the articles of their manufac- 
ture, if a price w^as paid for theP labour, w'ould cost more to the 
consumer than similar gopds when imported from ll^urope* ; though 
the latter were charged with freight, insurance, the profits of the 
merchants, and duti(‘s to their government. In this state of afl'uirs 
most of the establishments for manufacturing had continued in 
rather a languid state, till they received a stimulus from the noii- 
iiitercoLirse law already noticed, and from the w’i^r which followed 
it. Those events had increased the difficulty and added to the 
expense of obtaining goods from Europe, and thus operated to 
favour the maiiufaclures w illiin the country. The return of peace 
hronght with it the commodities of the several countries wdiich 
could furnisli a supply on the most advantageous terms. Then 
was experienced distress among the lately commenced manu- 
factures, and a remedy w as sought for them in j)rolccting duties. 
The larilF was cstahlislied by small majorities in both houses, 
as wd have before stated, in J824, and the duties iinpo^^ by it 
on maiiufaeturetl goods varied, according to their descriptions, 
fiom tweni^-livt^ to forty ])er cent, on their value. These duties, 
enormous as their rati* appeals, wei(‘ found insufficient to render 
the fahjication of most goods a profitable concern. 

It was proved ill evidoiici*, before a eummittce of the congress, 
in 1S27 and 1828, that most of the manufaeturiiig establishments 
had been losing concerns. In woollen goods, it was shown that 
the raw material was forty per cent, higher than in luirope, 
whilst the cost of implements, and especially the jirice of labour, 
still further exceeded tliatof iCngland. Without adverting to other 
articles, it appealed that still more enormous duties must be 
levied on foreigi^ goods, or the establish me nts, then rapidly 
sinking, must l)e given up. I'he congress therefore increased the 
rate oj' duty on every species of European goods, in a very high 
degree; in some instances, the duty imposed on coarse woollen 
goods was, raised to one hundred and sixty per cctit. on their 
first cost 

hi the southern states, their pursuits are all of the agricultmal 
kind ; lliey have scarcely any donieslic manufactories, and none ol 
a more extensive description. I hey have been accustonud to 
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purchase what foreign commodities they consumed froifa merchants 
importing froiti Europe, which, in spile of heavy duties and other 
charges, were furnished at lower rates than they could have been 
provided them by their own industry, or by that of their north- 
ern brethren. The first introduction of the tariff, in 1824, w'as 
received by the southern states wdth the highest degree of indigna- 
tion. Those states depend almost solely on their surplus products, 
a)nsisting chiefly of cotton, tobacco, antf rice. The profit on these 
is by no means large, and their growers can ill afford to be bur- 
dened either by high taxation on|he goods they require, if supplied 
by forei^ers, or with the greater burden of paying to their northern 
fellow-citizens twice as much for thefti as they would cost if 
procured from the custonu;rs who purchase their productions. It 
is natural, then, that the southern states should loudly complain 
of being thus grievously burdened with taxes, not for the general 
purposes of the whole of the states, but to support the unnatural 
and artificial traefe of some of the northern people. 

Major Hamilton, the representative of South Carolina in con- 
gress, in a speech delivered to an assembly of his constituents, in 
October last, says, — 

‘ Mr. Lowndes, my honoured predecessor, asserted, in 1820, that 
we were the highest taxed people on the face of the earth, in propor- 
tion to the aggregate income of the country. This declaration, borne 
out by the most irrefragable statistics, was made when our duties did 
not average more than twenty per cent. ; now they liave reached an 
average of more than sixty per cent. ; and on the articles which more 
immediately enter into the consumption of the soutli, and furnish the 
medium of excljange for its staples, in some instances have reached 
the enormous range of one hundred ai^d sixty per cent.* 

The first tariff produced murmiiis, com})laints, and remon- 
strances ; but none of that active and decisive kind of opposition 
which has now begun to show itself, not among llm populace 
but the leading men of the several stales — their senators, n‘pre- 
sentatives, magistrates, and greater proprietors. 

A question is now brought forward, with respect to tlit^ issue 
of which every man who wishes for the prosperity of America must 
feel the keenest anxiety. Each state was an independent sove- 
reign, when it acceded to the constitution framed forty years ago. 
In lliat confederation each state retained its sovereignty, and dele- 
gated to the general or federal government only a limited power, 
which power was strictly defined by the words of the written con- 
stitution. if the limits, so defined by the constitution, W'ore 
passed by the federal government, the state governments must 
have a right to resume that power which they had delegated, and 
to return to their former isolated and independent condition. The 

right 
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right of congress to impose duties^ which press on some of the 
states exclusively, or chiefly, in order to benefit the dealers in or 
fabricators of goods residing altogetlier in other and distant states 
of the Union, is stated to be a power not delegated by the con- 
stitution. Dr. Cooper, the President of South Carolina College, 
a man distinguished by his talents, thus states the case, in an able 
tract published in Columbia in 1824, and before the p'^ssing of 
the first tariff law : — * 

‘ The very first article of the constitution of the United States 
provides, as the very first thing 40 be attended to, that all imposts, 
duties, and excises, shall be uniform throughout the United States ; 
and, again, no preferenct? shall be given by any regulation of com- 
merce or excise to the ports of one state over another. Hence, 
the discretionary power given to congress to regulate commerce 
must be construed as a reasonable discretion, to be exercised in 
conformity to the positive enactments of the other parts of the con- 
stitution. If, by means of imposts or duties, one part of the na- 
tional industry is burdened more than another — one part of our 
citizens aided at the expense of another — one part of our com- 
merce depressed that another may be fostered — tlien the regula- 
tions producing this effect are unconstitutional and unjust. This is 
avowedly the case with the proposed prohibitory duties, by wliich 
manufacturing capital is fostered at the expense of the) consumers, 
— at the expense of the commerce of the country, — and of those 
citizens, especially, whose products were usually exclianged for the 
articles of import meant to be prohibited. Congress, therefore, has 
no right to act on tlie tariff, but with the fair and honest view of 
the revenue, and of that only. If, by means of imposts and duties, 
the agriculturists of South Carolina are compelled to contribute five 
bund red thousand dollars a^ycar to the manufacturers of Rhode 
Island, can this be resolved into uniformity of taxation? Wiiat is 
meant by regulating commerce ? It may be regulated for purposes 
of revenue — for purposes of self-defence — for purposes of retaliation, 
to enforce reciprocity — for the purpose of ensuring a constant supply 
of articles of the first necessity to our defensive warfare, but it cannot 
be regulated for the purpose of unequal protection.* 

Such is the view taken, in the .southern states, of the question 
of the tarift’ duties. They inaiiilain that this law passed by con- 
gress, being contrary to the constitution, and exceeding the limits 
defined by the several independent states, who are parties to the 
general confederation, is not to be obeyed by those states which 
are especially aggrieved by the ciiactinent. A subject of discus- 
sion has hence arisen, which now seems to occupy Mie pens of the 
various legal writers throughout the Union. It is allowed, by all 
parties, that the constilutioii is superior to the general congress ; 
that though the constitution can never be wrong, the congress 

may 
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may err. There must, then, be some tribunal, some authority, 
to deehie <^e case, whenever it may be agitated, whether the 
congress has or has not surpassed the limits which the several 
independent states, on their acceding to tlie confederation, had 
assigned to its power. Tlte northern states maintain, that this 
supreme power is lodged in the judges of the federal court of 
justice. This supreme court of the United States has decided on* 
some antilogous cases in favour of its own authority, and its sup- 
porters contend that such a power must necessarily be lodged 
somewhere, and that now'here, but with the judiciary, can it be 
so properly or so securely intrusted. To this it is replied, by the 
southern Statesmen, that the supriunc court of judicature is a legal 
not a legislative body, — that the enacting and administering laws are 
functions which ought never to devolve on tlie same poisons, — that 
the supreme court of judicature is the creature ot tlie iedeial govern- 
ment, and, consequently, unlitled by the natural bias it must feel 
in its favour, te' b(^ an impartial judge when the authority of that 
government becomes the subject to be decided on. The southern 
states maintain, that this (piestiou can only be fairly decided by a 
general convention of all the states, collecU'tl as that was wliieli 
formed the original constitution. In support of this view of the 
subject they rely on the aulliority of Mr. Jefferson and Mr, 
Madison, two of their former presidmils. Tlu' fornu r of those 
leaders atlirmed, in resolutions drawn up iu I7f)3, 

‘ that the several states vvhicli formed the constitution, l)eiiig sove- 
reign and independent, have tlie nnquestioiiahle right to judge its 
infractions, and that a niillifeatioii li}'' tliese sovereignties of all un- 
authorized acts done under colour of that instrument is the riglitful 
remed3\’ Mr. Madison says, ‘ When resort ran be had to no Jiiglier 
tribunal than the pai;ties themseh’^es, the jiarties themselves must be 
the rightful judges ; in other words, the state itself, under its ultimate 
reservation of sovereignly. The judiciary has no constitutional com- 
petency for this high ]»rovmee ; it has the power merely to decide in 
relation to acts growing out of the autliority of the departments of 
government, not as to questions involving the sovereignties of tlie 
high contracting parties themselves.^ 

Upon these principles the southern states can, and South 
Carolina, it is said, will, refuse to obey the law iu question. 
The state assembly will probably exorcise the power of declaring 
all the ])orts of South Carolina to be fit'o ports, iu order to biiu«- 
to an issue the right of coiigicss to enact such a law. Major 
Hamilton, ou^ the occasion before alluded to, after discussing 
various measures which had been suggested, such as a counter- 
vailing state excise, and a non-consumption agreement, and 
stating his objections to them, says, — 
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‘ After all, we must come back to Mr. Jefferson’s plain, practical, 
and downright principle of a nullijiccdion by the stajte^either in its 
legislative capacity, or ])y a convention of the people IM their sove- 
reignty, of the unauthorized actj lie adds, ‘ you will naturally ask 
what then ? AA^ill not a dissolution of the Union inevitably follow ? 
I say, unhesitatingly, no, without our opj^onents should so will it,' 
^After remarking ‘ that not a single vote of the entire section, from the 
Potomac to the Alabama, had been given in favour of this taxation, 
whose uncompensated burrten falls exclusively on that section,' 

the same gentleman contended that this was taxation without 
ropreseutation, the \ery evil agamst which their fathers rontciidcd 
half a century before. We have, perhaps, enteicMl inlytlliis tlis- 
cussion already at too gfeat a length for the patience of our mere 
English readers. We must, however, make one obser\ation for 
the consideration of all who feel solicitude respecting the future 
ju'osperity and improvem(‘nt of Ameiica. The jevcime of the 
I'liitcd States depends, for nine jtarts in ten, on the duty 
upon imported goods. If those who framed die *t a riff law suc- 
ceed in their plan, and tlie inhabitants aie restrained by it to the 
use of their ow'Ji manufactures, its very success must destroy the 
revenue. Jf they aie not contented with goods of their own 
fabrics, but require those of foreign countries, they wdll ))c readily 
obtainable by coutrabiiud trade at a cheaper rate, including vdl 
risks, than by paying the duty. l)i. Coo[)er says, ‘ It is not prac- 
tical to guard the extent of smuggling coast from Passamaqnody 
to Cicorgia, and fiom the St. Lawrence to Lake Erie. J)iiring 
the embargo, seventy thousand dollars worth of produce was 
smuggled over to Kingston from the petty port of the J'alls of 
(ienesee. Luring the late war goods were legnlaily insured into 
New Yojk at six per ceiit.» Thus, then, tin; desli nctioii of the 
jcveiiue must, in a great degree, be the consequence of cither 
alternative. 

We have not here considered this tariff* law^ as originating in 
unfriendly feelings towards us, nor do we think, if such were its 
origin, it would produce the effect designed, in any extensive 
degree. The merchants in tlie United States had sufficient notice 
of the law to lay in a copious stock of British goods before its 
()[)cration commenced. By the time they are consnm(‘d the same^ 
[)arties w ill invent* means of obtaining a supply, in spite of a swarm 
of expensive cruisers on the coast, and bands of custom-house 
offirrt's, w atching a frontier of three or four thousand miles in 
extent. 

Jf, however, it should appear that the tariff’ IJlw has Ijocii 
enacted, not by sectional grcedinesi,s or domestic party-spirit, but 
by a desire to retaliate on Great Britain, there are methods, 

the 
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the use of which we by no means recommend, which would 
cause America to rue the experiment. Opening the harbours 
of New Brunswick, of Bermuda, and of the Bahamas, as per- 
fectly free ports, would affect their revenue and shipping interest ; 
and a slight encouragement to the growth of cotton, the chief 
staple of the southern states, in Brazil, in India, and especially 
in Egypt, of tobacco in Turkey, and of rice in Africa, would in- 
flict a heavier blow on the export trade dof the United States, than 
we wish to see applied, except in a very extreme case, when 
patience and negociatiorf shall have utterly failed. 
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Burton, M. A. New edition, with Additions, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 15s. 

The Amateur’s Perspective ; being an Attempt to present the Theory in the simplest 
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de la Roche Arnauld. By Emile Lepage. 6s. ^ 
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11. 7s. 

Err^neiit Women : their Lives and Characters, designed for the Improvement of Female 
Youth. By Mi^'s Jane Porter. No. I. 2s. Gd. Tobe published monthly. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Pliny Fi.>k, M.A., late Missionary to Palestine from the America 
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Memoirs of the late William Wright, M.D, F.R.S.L. and With Extracts from his 
Correspondence, and a Selection of his Papers on Medical and Botanical Subjects. 
2 vols. 8vo. 12s 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 1829. 

CATHOLIC QUESTION. 

Speeches upon the Roman CathoHc Claims delivered in Parliament by Charles I^ord 
Colchester, in the House of Commons when Speaker, and subsequently in the House 
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• Art. T. — The Works of Samuel Parr, Prebendary of 

St. Paul's j Curate of Hatton^ 8fc . ; with Memoirs of his Life 
and Writings, and a Selection from his Correspondence, By 
John Johnstone, M.D., Fellow of* the Royal Society and of 
the Royal College of Thystcians of London, &c. In 8 vols. 
London. 1828. • 

have seldom seen a character more difficult to decypher 
’ ^ than that of Dr. Parr. There is so much in him to admire, 
and so much to reprobate ; so much to reverence, and so much to 
ridicule ; so much wisdom, and so much prejudice ; — the gene- 
rosity of a man conscious of merit indisputable,* mixed with the 
jealousy of a man of mere pretensions — that his image is only 
the antitype of that in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, of which the head 
w'as of fine gold and the feet of clay. It was unfortunate for Parr, 
and for the world too, that his great powers (for none can deny 
that great powers he had) were never directed to one great object. 
He had vast strength, but never seems to have discovered wherein 
it lay. How many a fine mind has been lost to mankind by the 
want of some propitious accident, to lead it to a proper channel ; 
to prevent its current from ^ turning awry and losing the name of 
action j’ We know not whether the story of Newton’s apple be 
true, but it may seive for an illustration, and if that apple liad 
not fallen, whore would I'jave been his Principia ? If the Lady 
Egerton had not missed her way in a wood,* Milton might have 
spent the time in w'hich he wrote ‘ Comus,’ in writing ‘ Acci- 
dence of Grammar and if Ellwood, the quaker, had not asked 
him what he could say on ‘ Paradise Regained,’ that beautiful 
poem (so greatly underrated) would have been lost to us. Parr 
had«a mass of raw material in his mind, which he never found the 
means of properly working up \ excellent in itself, but often not 
to the purpose for which he used it. His bells are continually jing- 
ling out of tune.* Ilis politics intrude on his theology, his learning 
on his politics, his metaphysics on both. The good people at 
Halton are lectured on the critical meaning of a Hebrew^ word 
the Lord Mayor of London, on the metaphysics of benevolence ;f 
Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, on Regeneration and the danger of fanati- 
cism. J Now all this was a misapplication of powen There w as 


♦ Vol. V. p. 148. 

t Vol. ii. p. 361, 

1 Vol.iv, pp. 647,. 348. ^ 
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wanting to Dr. Parr the prosecution of some one tlieme, which 
should have drawn forth his hetei’ogeneous possessions^ as into a 
web; 

Several works which would have answered such a purpose w-cre 
suggested to him ; some he had actually undertaken. In philo- 
logy, e. g. he might have done anything, and he knew it ; but he was 
content to waste his treasures on desultory dissertations in the 
course of his 'immense correspondence with his friends. Dr. 
Copleston reminded him, that such stores as he had laid up in this 
department of learning might be employed in the service of meta- 
physics, and be the means of elucidating many a difficult}^ in the 
highest department of philosophy.* But J^arr was deaf. The 
scope afforded him for etymological investigation, by his masterly 
knowledge of that most subtle of all languages, the Greek, — a 
language which can seize upon whatever is abstract as readily as 
if it were an object of sense, and discriminate between ideas 
which differ but'by a shade ; wdiich can give a name to the most 
‘ airy nothings,’ and exhibit in its mere self, as in a most delicate 
mirror, the progressive history, the local customs, the peculiar 
habits of thinking, of a people sensitive and mercurial beyond 
every other — the scoi)e thus afforded him might have been tilled 
up by ^ The Diversions of Hatton,’ which should have rivalled 
^ The Diversions of Purley ;’ and, if it would have been any con- 
solation to him to know it, the scholar would have most gladly 
purchased such a work from Parr, even at the price of its being 
encumbered (as it probably would have been) with political reflec- 
tions, as edifying and appropriate as those which hang hke a mill- 
stone about the work of Horne Tooke. The turn of Parr’s mind 
for such speculations upon Greek, whether metaphysical or phy- 
sical, may be remai^ked in the use which he makes of his philo- 
logy in his argument on benevolence,"!* and in his ingenious ex- 
position of St. Paul’s change of metaphors in several of his 
epistles, according to the local circumstances of the people to 
whom they w^ere arldressed. J In biography, again, Parr might 
have been distinguished. The few sketches of character he has 
left make us regret that they are so few. Prejudice may warp 
them sometimes, and so it fared with those of Johnson, but they 
are vivid, bold, comprehensive, discriminative — the portraits, in 
short, of a superior artist. Dr. Bennet, the Bishop of Cloyne, 
who w'as at all times his good genius, ap})rized him that this^was 
his province ; but in vain. Here he miglu have found a suitable 
field for the display of all his knowledge, original and acquired, 
as Nichols did in his life of Bpwyer, or Middleton in that of 
Cicero ; and instead of a serie^s of disjointed tracts, and notes 
* Vol. vii. p. 6(5, t Vol. vi. p. 498. J Vol. vi. p. 46. 

upon 
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upon the tracts, and notes upon the notes, which few will read, 
and still fewer retain, we might have had a work which should 
have vied in popularity with the Lives of the Poets, by his great 
prototype. In a life of Sumner, for instance, he might have found 
a vent for all his notions upon education, upon discipline, upon 
the advantages and defects of our public schools and universities. 

• In a life of Johnson, he might most properly have unloaded him- 
self of his lucubrations /)n superstition and atheism, on toleration 
and intolerance, on the origin of ideas, on the origin of evil, on 
all which constitutes ^the proper stud/ of mankind.’ In a life of 
Sir W. Jones, he might have indulged his taste for philology, (if 
the former work on thij subject, at which we hinted, Rad not ex- 
hausted him,) his taste for law, for reform, for investigation of 
tlie principles of government ; shedding, meanwhile, over all, 
that glow of fervent alfection which he felt for his early friend, 
and the like to which makes the Life of Savage, (for we arc far 
from hinting any resemblance between the t^vo# subjects of the 
biographers,) however it may have distorted it, the most delightful, 
perhaps, of allJohnson’s productions. In a life of Cullen, he might 
have embodied his extensive medical reading ; producing from 
his favourite ancients, proofs of their possessing much greater 
knowledge of the healing art than modern practitioners give them 
credit for ; confuting those errors of materialism, which are said 
to cleave so often to the anatomist, and which Parr’s intimate 
knowledge of Bishop Butler, and devotion to his school of theo- 
logy, would have qualified him for confuting so well; exhibiting, 
if he pleased, in JJr. Priestley (whose praises might have been 
more appropriate in such a dissertation than in a sermon from a 
pulpit of the church of England,) an example that it is possible 
to be even a materialist without being an inbdcl ; and holding up 
to the young, ami often ill-informed, students of our hospitals, 
the bright examples of a Sydenham and a Boerhaave, as men who 
could unite the liighest medical talent with the soundest religious 
belief ; who could see the hand of (Jod in the mechanism of our 
bodj|?s, the blessings of a revelation in the comfort it administers 
to the sick and suffering, and no mean argument for its truth in 
the strong aspirations after the views it unfolds, which crowd 
upon every man as he enters ' the valley of the shadow of death.’ 

To a gentleman of this noble profession, himself an honour to 
it, at once a man of letters and of skill, possessing what has been 
ever esteemed the highest claim to public gratitude — the claim ob 
cives servatos — whose hospitality Parr enjoyed whilst in health, 
whose assistance he received in his sickness, and whom he ad- 
dressed in his dying hour as * his most dear friend to this ‘ phy- 
sician ' have the family of Parr consigned the office of * embalming 
their father.* ‘For 
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‘ For defects of style,’ says Dr. Johnstone, in his preface, ‘ for errors 
of opinion, and for the general conduct of my work, I might, perhaps, 
offer some reasons, which would e^^cuse, and some which would absolve, 
many imperfections. For the opinions I will make no apology — they 
were Parr’s. For the rest, I am neither so vain as to imagine that 
that which was meant well has been altogether done well, nor so weak 
as to despond about the success of my endeavours. I have done my 
best, in the midst of pressing, and anxious, and unceasing engage- 
ments; and whatsover may be the judgmeirt passed on my work, I 
shall always have the satisfaction and the consciousness of feeling that 
I strove to be just and faithful to the memory of my friend.’ — vol. i. 
p. V- . > 

‘ He wa^the guide of my youth,’ adds Dr. Johnstone, in another 
place, ‘ and the constant friend of my life. For thirty- five years I 
have seen him in numberless varieties of our imperfect condition. I 
have rejoiced with him in prosperity and health, I have sympatliised 
with him in sickness and sorrow : we have travelled together the 
wearisome road of life, in narrow circumstances and in abundance, 
and throughout our (bourse our confidence was mutual. I feel, there- 
fore, that I have a right to assume a knowledge of the character of Dr. 
Parr.’ — vol. i. p. viii. 

We are sure that more than this is not wanted to recommend 
Dr. Johnstone’s work to the favourable attention of every reader. 
He writes wdth freedom and spirit ; he defends Parr’s honest fame 
with the jealousy of a zealous friend, perhaps, loo, of a political 
partisan ; yet he frankly withstands him to the face when he thinks 
that he is to be blamed. 

Samuel Parr was born at Harrow on the Hill, June 15 (O.S.)^ 
1747. He was the son of Samuel Parr, a surgeon and apothe- 
cary of that place, and through him immediately descended from 
several considerable scholars, and remotely (as one of his biogra- 
phers, Mr. Field, asserts) from Sir W. Parr, who lived in the 
reign of Kdward IV., and whose granddaughter was Queen Ca- 
tharine Parr, of famous memory. It cloes not appear from Parr’s, 
writings (as far as wc remember) that he laid claim to this higli 
ancestry; yet the name of Catharine, which he gave to one of his 
daughters, may be imagined to imply as much. II is mother,, 
whose maiden name was Mignard, was of the family of the cele- 
brated painter. It was the accident of Parr’s birth-place that^ 
probably, laid the foundation of his fame, for to the school of his 
native village, then one of the most flourishing in England, he w as 
sent in his sixth year ; whilst, under other circumstances, it is 
likely that he fvould have been condemned to an ordinary educa- 
tion and his father’s business. So many seeds is Nature con- 
stantly and secretly scattering, in order that one may fall upon a 
spot that shall foster it into a plant. In lua boyhood, he is de- 
scribed 
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scribed by his sister, Mrs. Bowyear, as studious after his kind, 
delighting in Mother Goose and the Seven Champions, and not 
partaking much in the sports usual to such an age. He had a 
very early inclination for the church, and the elements of that taste 
for ecclesiastical pomp, which distinguished him in after life, ap- 
peared when he was not more than nine or ten years old. He 
would put on one of his father’s shirts for a surplice, (till Mr. 
Sanders, the vicar, supplied him, as Hannah did his name- 
sake, with a little gown and cassocl^;) he would then read the 
ehurch service to his sister a4d cousins, after they had been duly 
summoned by a bell tied to the banisters ; preach thom a sermon, 
which his congrcgaticni was apt to think, in those days, somewhat 
of the longest ; and even, in spite of his father’s remonstrances, 
would bury a bird or a kitten (Parr had always a great fondness for 
animals) wdth the rites of Christian burial. Samuel was his mo- 
ther’s darling ; she indulged all his whims, consulted his appetite, 
and provided hot suppers for him almost fTom his cradle. He 
w'as her only son, and was at this time very fair and well-favoured. 
Providence, however, foreseeing that at all events vanity w^as to be 
a large ingredient in Parr’s composition, sent him, in its mercy, a 
fit of small-pox ; and, with the same intent, perhaps, deprived him 
of a parent, who was killing her son’s character by kindness. 
Parr never was a boy, says, somewdiere, his friend and school- 
fellow, Dr. Bennet. When he was about nine years old. Dr. 
Allen saw him sitting on the churchyard gate at Harrow, with 
great gravity, whilst his school-fellows were all at play. ‘ Sam, 
why don’t you play with the others?’ cried Allen, ^ Do not you 
know, Sir,’ said he, with vast solemnity, ^ that I am to be a par- 
son V And Parr himseff used to tell of Jjir W. Jones, another 
of his school-fellows, that as they were one day walking together 
near Harrow, Jones suddenly stopped short, and, looking hard at 
him, cried out, ‘ Parr, if you should have the good luck to live 
forty years, you may stand a chance of overtaking your face.’ 
Between Bennet, Parr, and Jones, the closest intimacy was 
formed ; and though occasionally tried, it continued to the last. 
Sir \V. Jones, indeed, was soon carried, by the tide of events, far 
away from the other two, and Dr. Bennet quickly shot a-head of 
poor l^arr in tfie race of life, and rose to the Irish bench ; but 
^ ‘ Memor 

Actae non alio rege puerti®, 

Mutatffique simul tog® ’ — • 

the man and the bishop is still, in his intercourse with Parr, (and 
we meet with many beautiful proofs of it in these volumes,) the 
Harrow schoolboy, ripened, indeed, by years and by the experi- 
ence resulting from high station in turbulent times, yet retaining 

the 
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the schoolboy’s privilege of l^ghing at the foibles, or lecturing 
the failings, or correcting tlie mistakes, of his quondam playfellow. 
These three challenged one another to trials of skill in the imi- 
tation of popular authors — they wrote and acted a play together — 
they got up mock councils, and harangues, and combats, after the 
manner of the classical heroes of antiquity, and under their names 
— till, at the age of fourteen, Parr being now at the head of the 
school, was removed from it and placed in‘'his father’s shop. 

The doctor must have fo\ind, in the course of his practice, that 
there are some pills which will not go down, — and this was one. 
Parr began {p criticise the Latin of his father’s prescriptions, instead 
of ' making the mixture and was not prepared forth at kind of 
Greek with which old Fuller’s doctor was imbued, who, on being 
asked why it was called a Hectic fever, ^ Because,’ saith he, ‘ of 
an kecking cough which ever attendeth that disease.’ Accord- 
ingly, Parr having in vain tried to reconcile himself to the ‘ uttering 
of mortal drugs ’ for^'diree years, was at length suffered to follow' 
liis own devices, and in n(')o was admitted of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Dr, Farmer was at that time tutor. Of this profi- 
cient in black-letter (he was one of the earliest, and perhaps the 
cleverest, of his tribe) we are told by Archdeacon Butler, in a 
note, that he w as a man of such singular indolence, as to neglect 
sending in the young men’s accounts, and is supposed to have 
burnt large sums of money, by putting into the fire unopened 
letters, which contained remittances, conveyed remonstrances, and 
required answers.* Parr sketches his charact^f at some length, 
and we quote it as one exann)lc, out of several, of the doctor’s bio- 
graphical powers, to which we have already had occasion to allude. 

‘ His knowledge is various, extensive, Slid recondite. With much 
seeming negligence, and, perhaps, in later years, wdtli some real re- 
laxation, he understands more, and remembers more, about common 
and uncommon subjects of literature, than many of tliose who would 
be thought to read all the day and meditate half the night. In quick- 
ness of apprehension and acuteness of discernment, 1 have not often 
seen his equal. Through many a convivial hour have I been charmed 
by his vivacity, and vpon his genivs have I rejlecled, in many a serious 
moment ; with jjleasure, with admiration^ but not williout regret^ that 
he has never concentrated and exerted all the greats powers of his 
mind in some great work, .upon some great subject. Of his liberality 
in patronizing learned men, and of his zeal in promoting learned pub- 
lications, I could point out nmnerous instances. Without the smallest 
propensities to avarice, he possesses a large income ; and without the 
mean submissions of dependence, he has risen t^^dgh station. His 
ambition, if he has any, is without ostentation ; ht% wit is without acri- 
mony, and his learning is without pedantry.* — vol. iii. p. 502, 

_ ^ • Vul. j. p.35. 


At 
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At college Parr remained aboutrfourteen months^, when his re- 
sources were cut off by the sudden death of his father. On 
balancing his accounts, three pounds seventeen shillings appeared 
to be all his worldly wealth; and it has been asserted by one of 
the many persons who have contributed their quota to the memo- 
rabilia of Parr,* that had he been aware beforehand of possessing 
so considerable a sum,^h(i would have continued longer in an uni- 
versity which he quitted with a heavy heart, and which he was 
ever proud to acknowledge as his litoiary nursing-mother. Jt is 
melancholy to reflect on the i^umbers of young men who squan- 
der the opportunities^ aftdrded them at Cambridge .and Oxford, 
without a thought ; ^ casting the pearl away, like the 7Kthiop,’ 
while, at the very moment, many are the sons of genius and po- 
verty, who, with Parr, are struggling in vain to hold fast their 
chance of tlie learning, and the rewards of learning, ta be gained 
there, and which would be to tliem instead of liouse and land. 
Thus were Parr’s hopes again nipped in the*l>ua, and tliose years, 
(the most valuable of all, perhaps, for the formation of character,) 
the latter years of school and college life, were to him a blank. 
Meanwhile Dr. Sumner, then master of Harrow, offeied him the 
situation of his first assistant. With this Parr closed ; he took 
deacon’s orders in 170’9 ; and five years passed away, as usefully 
and happily spent as any which he lived to see. It was while 
he was under-master of Harrow that he lost his cousin, J'rank 
Parr, then a recenlly-electcd Fellow of King’s College. Parr loved 
him as a brothef 5 and, though himself receiving a salary of only 
fifty pounds a year, and, as he says, and as may be well believed, 

* then very poor, ’ he cheerfully undertook for Frank, by way of 
making his dealh-bt d more comfortable, t]je payment of all his 
Cambridge debts, which provt'd to be two huiulred and twenty- 
three pounds ; a promise which, it is needless to say, he faithfully 
kept, besides settling an annuity of five pounds upon his mother. 

It would be unjust to Parr not to give an extract or two from the 
ley;ters which he wrote to his dying friend. 'Fhey are such as must 
serve to cover a multitude of sins in our estimate of him who could 
write them. 

‘ Oh ! my de«,r, dear, Frank, oli I were that day arrived to both of 
us, when every sigh shall he stopped and every evil done away, and 
Ciir souls lifted up from this vale of sorrows to boundless and heavenly 
joy. Let me open myself yet further to you. Should it please God to 
deprive me of you, I know it is my duty, and tlupugh his graci' it 
shall be my ende^i'^our, to bear the stroke. But if it falls, T sliall, i 
shall, my dear frieji^, have no •wishes to continue. My iio])i-s, my 
thoughts, will follow, and I shall long, perhaps impatiently long, for 
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that hour which shall restore uspf to each other, and bring us to our 
God. My prayers, my dear friend, I do not fail to offer up in behalf 
of your body and your soul ; I dare say you do the same for me. 
May the Almighty, for his dear Son’s sake, hear us both ; save, 
preser\^e, bless us for ever. I hope to get the towels ready in a day 
or two. Pray make yourself easy, my heart, about all money,- and claim 
mine as your own. Let no false pride, no superfluous delicacy, no un- 
friendly, unmanly, unchristian suspicions kee|l you from rej)eating your 
demands. “ Greater love,** s^ys our Saviour, “ than this has no man, 
that a man should lay down his life for his friend.** God is my judge 
that I would most readily, most contentedly, most gladly, die for you, 
my dear, dea? soul ! (*an I then refuse you any^^thing else ? We have 
a common interest here, a common hope hereafter. Heaven grant our 
friendship to last to all eternity. If the towels are ready you will 
perhaps see me for an hour or two on Thursday or Friday evening. 
Write a line by to-night’s post. Write, if it be only a line. Pray eat 
three or four jellies a- day. Pray take care of yourself. I commend 
you to the great God and his most gracious Son the Lord Jesus C’hrist. 
Through his mediation and intercession may we live long on earth 
and meet in heaven.* — vol. i. p. 48. 

‘ My dear, dear, Frank,’ he writes shortly after, ‘ I could not bear the 
idea of suffering you to feel one uneasy thought, and therefore 1 sent 
you three guineas this morning, on the very moment after my arriA'al. 
I will, in a few days, send you some towels, and, if you please, a table- 
cloth or two, and other necessaries which you find occasion for. Write 
me "word of the consultation. Tell me what say your physicians about 
your health and eartlily condition ; and tell me, oh !,my dear creature, 
what your own heart suggests about your future one. May that God, 
whose mercy is over all his works — that God who will not reject the 
meanest of his creatures, when they approach him in the name of 
a crucified, interceding .Saviour ; may He mitigate your pains, may He 
restore your health, may He bless your soul ; even so, Lord Jesus. 
Amen. Yours to eternity, ‘ S. Parr.’ — i. p. 49. 

In 1771, when Parr was in his twenty-fifth year, Ur. Sumner 
w^as suddenly carried off by apoplexy. Sir W. Jones, the most 
illustrious, peihaps, of his pupils, writes to Dr. Bennet on this 
occasion as follows. We quote the letter more for the sake of 
showing the ardour of this extraordinary man, in his pursuit 
after knowledge and fame, than the want of*it tc/wards the me- 
mory of his old master, evinced in the opinion expressed of Dr. 
Sumner. 

‘ You will think more highly of my sincerity than my gratitude, 
when I tell you‘*that I was not so deeply affected with the loss of 
Sumner, as you seem to be. My confidence ilQiirii had fett^Ii con- 
siderably decreased for the last three years, and I began to take plea- 
sure in hist company less than ever. As to himself he had too many 
misfortunes to make life desirable. I have learned so much, seen so 

much, 
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much, written so much, said so much, and thought so much since I 
conversed with you, that were I to attempt to tell half what I have 
learned, seen, writ, said, and thought, my letter would have no end. I 
spend the whole winter in attending the public speeches of our greatest 
lawyers and senators, and in studying our own admirable laws, which 
exhibit the most noble example of human wisdom that the mind of 
man can contemplate* I give up my leisure hours to a political trea- 
tise on Vie Turks ^ from wltich 1 expect some reputation ; and I have 
several objects of ambition which I cannot trust to a letter, but will 
impart to you when we meet. If I stay in England I shall print my 
de Pocsi Asiatica next summer, tBbugh I shall be at least two hundred 
pounds out of pocket by it« In short, if you wish to know my occupa- 
tions, read the beginning of Middletons Cicero^ 13, IS, and you will 
see my model, for I would willingly lose my hfed at the age of sixty, 
if I could pass a life at all analogous to that which Middleton describes. 
Parr talks of being with you at Christmas ; I fear I shall not bb able to 
accompany him. Farewell ! The time, I hope, will ^come, when we 
sliall see more of each other than we have been aUle to do for the last 
seven years.’ — vol. i. p. 55; 

Parr now became a candidate for the head mastership of Har- 
low, founding his claims on being born in the town, educated at 
the school, and for some years one of the assistants. The Go- 
vernors, however, preferred Dr. Benjamin Heath, an antagonist 
by whom it was no disgrace to be beaten, and whose personal 
merit Parr himself allowed to justify their choice. A rebellion 
among the boys, many of whom took Parras part, ensued, and in 
an evil hour he threw up his situation of assistant, and withdrew 
to Stanrnore, a village a very few miles from Harrow^ Here he 
was followed by forty of thg young rebels, and with this stock in 
trade he proceeded to set up a school on his own accocrnt. This, 
Dr. Johnstone thinks, was the crisis of Parr’s life. The die had 
turned up against him, and the disappointment, with its immediate 
consequences, gave a complexion to his future fortunes, character, 
and comfort. He had already mounted a full-bottomed wig 
whe« he stood for Harrow, anxious, as it should seem, to give his 
face a still further chance of keeping its start. He now began to 
ride on a black saddle, and bore in his hand a long wand with an 
ivory head, like a crorier in high prelatical pomp. His neigh- 
bours, who wondered what it could all mean, had scarcely time to 
identify him with his pontificals, before they saw him stalking 
along the street in a dirty striped dressing-gown. A wife was all 
that was now wanted to complete the establishmeioft at Stanrnore, 
and accordingly Miss J^ane Marsingale, a lady of an ancient York- 
shire family, was provided for him, (Parr, like Hooker, appears to 
have courted by proxy, and with about the same success,) and so 
Stanrnore was set a going as the rival of Harrow, lliese were 

fearful 
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fearful odds. Achillea liilpself could' not stand siDgle4iatided 
against the steady course of the Scainander, and an ancient insti- 
tution, like ^ tliat ancient river/ is pretty sure in the end to sweep 
its ephemeral opponent away. W hether the system of education 
adopted at this place, which certainly reminds us of tliat of Milton, 
contained within itself the seeds of its own dissolution, or whe^ 
ther the lads who had been hitherto under Dr. Sumner ran away 
with the coach when Parr held the reins' with a strong indeed, but 
unsteady hand, eolifdquc' jugum gravitate carebat ; how'ever this 
was, it came to pass, that in spite, of ‘ Attic symposia,' and groves 
of Academus, and the enacting of a Greek play, and the perpetual 
recitation of the fragnient in praise of Harmodius and Aristogei- 
ton,* the establishment at Stanmore declined, and at the end of 
five years Parr w as not sorry to accept the mastership of an eii- 
downed school at Colchester. To Colchester, therefore, he re- 
moved with his wife and a daughter in the spring of 1777. Here 
he took priest's orders at the hands of Bishop Lowth, and found 
society congenial to him in Dr. Foster, a kindred whig, and in 
Thomas Twining, a kindred scholar. Hitherto Parr hud not 
published anything. The proximity of Harrow had acted upon 
him like an incubus. Released at length from this oppression, 
his spirit began to revive, and the following letter from Sir W^ 
Jones indicates that he had some intention of printing a sermon, 
an intention which he did not how^ever then fulfil. 

Worcester^ March Sth, 177S. 

‘ My Dear Friend. — Your letter overtook me a few days ago, and I 
am so hurried that I must answ’er it in very few -words. If your 
sermon be not likely to hurt you and your family, by giving fruitless 
offence to men in power, 1 will answer for your reputation, and ex- 
hort you to print it tvith your name ; without it, you must not expect 
to have the charges of publication defrayed, as few men read a book 
with so unpromising a title as a Sermon on the 27ih February^ 1778. 
I shall not be in the Temple till the 30th April, then I shall be wdiolly 
at your service. You will send a copy of your discourse to me, and 
may rely on my sincerity as w’ell as on my attention 3 but in the name 
of the Muses, let it be written in a legible hand, for to speak plainly 
with you, your English and Latin cliaracters are so ill formed, that I 
have infinite difficulty to read your letters, and h^ve abandoned all 
hopes of decyphering many of them. Your Greek is wholly illegible, 
it is perfect Algebra ; and your strictures on my Isaeus, excellent and 
valuable as they are, have given more fatigue to my and eyes 
than the whoJe translation. Half an hour in the day would be as 
much time as you could employ in forming your characters, and you 
would save four times as much of your friends’ time. I will speak 
with the sincerity which you like : either you can write better or you 
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cannot ; if you can, you ought to write better ; if not, you ought to 
learn. I scribble this as fast as I can move the pen, yet to me it is 
perfectly legible ; it should be plainer still, if my pen were better, or I 
were less hurried. Farewell ! my dear friend, if I did not love and 
respect you, I would not give you this chiding, which 1 know you will 
take in good part.’ — p. 102. 

Whilst we are on the subject of bad writing, which is a very 
common and very inconvcwiient species of affectation, wo recom- 
mend to the attention of all whom it may concern, a very amusing 
letter from Tweddell to Parr. 1 wedclell, it seems, was superin- 
tending for Parr the publicatifln of his ' Sequel,’ a pamphlet 
against the Rev. Mr. C»rtis, to whose name there is an illusion in 
the first line, and who had fallen under Parr’s wrath without any 
just cause. 

‘ Dear Sir, — Curi(B riescio quid semper abest rei — Anglice you will 

never have done with ; however, you stiy the last alteration shall 

l)e the last, and I will take care that it be made. %A.nfl now, as I sup- 
pose I am freed from the dajiger of any more headaches, occasioned to 
me Ijy your amanuensis, let me request of you to give him a jol^atioii 
upon his villainous penmanshqj. To a nervous man he is as fatal as 
a physician. Small, indeed, are the hopes of life, if you enter a cor- 
respondence with him. His abominable hieroglyphics shake you from 
tbp to toe. Pray, my good Sir, do labour to convince him that letters 
were designed to be the intelligible expression of ideas, to convey dis- 
tant meaning by legible characters, to be the faithful interpreters of 
thought between remote friends. But Martin, 1 perceive, has formed 
a directly opposite opinion. He thinks that they were formed for the 
purposes of perplexity. Why else is he more obscure than the j)ro- 
phetess of Cumae ? He differs, indeed, from the Sybil in this rcsjject, 
that her leaves were worth tlib pursuit, and reuurdcd the j)aius of 1dm 
who found them. Martin does not commit his to* the winds, knowing 
that, from their perfect inutility, his correspondent will perform that 
office himself. You, as a moderate man, ought not to employ Martin 
as your amanuensis. For why ? His letters put me in mind of 
tumult and anarchy ; there is sedition in every sentence ; syllable has 
no IcA^er any confidence in syllable, but dissolves its connexion as 
preferring an alliance with the succeeding word. A page of his 
epistle looks like tbe floor of a garden-house, covered with old crooked 
nails, which havojust been released from a century’s durance in a 
brick wall. I cannot cast my eyes on his character without being re- 
ligiqjis. This is the only good effect I l^ave derived from liis writings : 
he brings into my mind the resurrection, and paints the tumultuous 
resuscitation of awakened men with a pencil of masterly confusion. 

I am fully convinced of one thing, either that he or his pen is intoxi- 
cated when he writes to me, for his^etters seem to liave borrowed tlje 
reel of wine, and stagger from one corner of the sheet to the other. 
They remind me of Lord Chatham’s administration, lying together 

heads 
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lieads and points in one truckle-bed. And could you, notwithstanding, 
Sir, think that I was so infatuated with Martin's handwriting, that for 
the sake of perusing it one half hour earlier, I should all along prefer 
paying the price of double, and treble, and quadruple postage, to hav- 
ing it inclosed to Mr. Wilbraliam ? If it could answer any end of 
your's better by sending it to me, than under cover to Mr. W., I 
should not have mentioned this, but really I receive it within half ah 
hour of the same time ; and as for your writing on the outside of 
your letter, single sheet ^ it answers no one purpose. They consider 
the weighty and charged me for the last one shilling and eightperice, 
and for the one before two shillings and sixpence, and in the same 
way various times of our correspondence lately. In future, therefore, 
I will be obliged to you to convey every hundred iveight of letters in 
Martin's writing by separate packets to Mr. AVilbraham's. Thougli 
now, indeed, I apprehend I shall not receive many more — I really do, 
as you say, most heartily and unfeignedly rejoice, that our joint task is 
at an end.’ — vol. i. p. 392. 

Parr was evidently fond of living in troubled waters ; accord- 
ingly, on his removal to Colchester, he got into a quarrel with the 
trustees of the school on the subject of a lease. He printed a 
pamphlet about it, which he never published ; restrained perhaps 
by the remarks of Sir W. Jones, who constantly noted the pages 
submitted to him, with ^ too violent,' ‘ too strong and probably 
thought the whole affair a battle of kites and crows, winch Parr 
had swelled into importance ; or, it might be, he suppressed it, 
influenced by the prospect of succeeding to Norwich school, for 
which he was now a candidate, and by the shrewd observation of 
Ur. Foster, ^ that Norwich might be touched by a fellow feeling 
for Colchester; and the crape-makers of the one place s}mpalhise 
with the bag-makers of the other.' If the latter consideration 
w eighed with him, it was the first and last time that any such con- 
sideration did, Pair being apparently of the opinion of John 
Wesley, that there could be no fitter subject for a Christian man's 
pra\ers, than that he might be delivered from what the world calls 
^ prudence.' However it happened, the pamphlet w as withheld, 
and Parr was elected to the school at Norwich. Soon after his 
removal there, which w^as in January, r/79, he received the follow- 
ing letter from Sir W. Jones, fraught, as Ur. Johnstone observes, 
witli sentences of gold, which it is ever to be regretted wore so 
often forgotten by his revered friend. 

^ ‘ Worcester^ July \9th^ 1779. 

‘ My dear Rarr, — I take up my pen, after a long interval, to answer 
your friendly letter of the 4th of April. Remember to reserve for me 
a copy of your book,' (the pamphlet above alluded to,) ‘ and by the first 
opportunity to send me all that is printed, together with the preface. 
I shall value it for the sake of the writer, and for the intrinsic merit 
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of the writing ; besides I am resolved to spheterize some passages of it, 
and to apply them in the continual war which I maintain against the 
unjust and the unprincipled. Isaeus is highly honoured by you. Let 
me entreat you to take care of your observations on the work, as I 
shall want your friendliest assistance and freest censure on revising 
the next edition. In the second edition the notes shall be, at your 
request, more numerous ; but I cannot destroy the unity of my work 
lay a minute examination of particles and points. Let me beg you, at 
your leisure, to read with attention the speeches of Demosthenes against 
Zenothemis, Apaturiiis, rhormio, Lacritus, and Dionysidorus, and 
inform me whether they have ever been translated, except by Wolfius 
and Auger. It is possible that l^may amuse myself with translating 
and explaining them, as they all relate to the foenus nauticum of the 
civilians, or the bottomr§ of the modern commercial nations ; and 1 
wish to be informed whether any other speeches on the same subject 
are extant. I rejoice that your situation is agreeable to you ; and 
only grieve that you are at such a distance from London. You speak 
well in your letter of your dean ; yet I have been told that you are 
engaged in a controversy with him! 0/t, my friend! remember and 
emulate Newton , who once entered into a •philosophical contest^ but soo7i 
founds he mid^ “ that he 7vas parlmg with his peace of mind for a 
shadow.^* Surely the elegance of ancient poetry and rhetoric^ the con- 
icmplation of God's %oorks and God's ways^ the respectable tash of making 
hoys learned and men virtuous,, may employ the forty or fifty years you 
have to livi\ more serenely ^ more laudably^ and more profitably^ than the 
vain warfare oj' controversial divinity, and the dark mines and counter- 
mines of uncertain metaphysics. Whether the lipiorreia have been 
assigned me in Wales, 1 know not ; but the knowledge of men which 
1 have acquired in my short forensic career, has made me satisfied 
with my present station, and all my (jnXonpia is at an end.' — vol. i. 

p. 110 . 

At Norwich, I^arr ventuaed on liis lirst publications, and obtained 
his fust prefennent. The publications coiiMsted of a sermon on 
^ The Truth of Christianity/ ^ a Discourse on Education/ and 
^ a Discourse on the Late J^'ast / the last of which opens with a 
mistake singular in Parr, who confounds the sedition of Judas 
Gauloiiitis, mentioned in Josephus, xviii. 1. 1.) with that 

unfler Pilate, meutioiied in St. Luke, (xiii. 1, 2, 3.) ; whereas the 
former probably preceded llie latter by twenty years, or nearly. 
The preferment which he gained was the living of Aster by, pre- 
sented to him by Lady Jane Trafford, the mother of one of his 
pupils; which, in 1/8.3, he exchanged for the perpetual curacy of 
Hltton, in Warwickshire, the sain« lady being still his patron: 
neither were of much value. Lord Dartmouth, whose sous had 
also been under liis care, endeavoured to procui^ something for 
him from Lord Thurlow, but tjio chancellor is reported to have 
said, ^ No/ with an oath. The great and good Bishop Lowth, 

however, 
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however, at the request of the same nobleman, gave him a prebend 
ill St. Paul's, which, though a trifle at the time, eventually be- 
came, on the expiration of leases, a source of affluence to Parr in 
his old age. How far he was from such a condition at this 
period of his life, is seen by the following incident given by Mr. 
Field.* The doctor was one day in this gentleman’s library, when 
his eye was caught by the title of ‘ Stephens’ Greek Thesaurns.^ 
Suddenly turning about and striking vehemently the arm of Mr. 
Field, whom he addressed in a manner Very usual with him ; he 
said, * Ah ! my friend, niy friend, may you never be forced, as I 
was at Norwich, to sell that worl^ to me so precious, from abso- 
lute and uj*gent necessity.’ 

But we must on with the Doctor in hfs career. In 1785, for 
some reason unknown to his biographer, Parr resigned the school 
at Norwich, and in the year following went to reside at Hatton. 

‘ I have an excellent house, (he writes to a friend,) good neighbours, 
and a Poor, ignorant, dissolute, insolent, and ungrateful, beyond all 
example. I like Wcyrtvichhire vert/ much. I have made great regula- 
tions, viz. hells chime three times as long ; Athanasian creed ; commu- 
nion service at the altar ; swearing act ; children catechised first Sunday 
in the month ; private baptisms discouraged ; public performed after 
second lesson ; recovered a 100/. a year left the poor, with interest 
amounting to 115/., all of which I am to put out, and settle a trust in 
the Spring ; examining all the charities.’ — vol. i. p. 827. 

Here W^arwicksliire pleases Parr ; but Parr’s taste in this, and 
in many other matters, (as we shall have occasion to show by and 
by,) was subject to change. He soon, therefore, becomes con- 
vinced of the superior intellect of the men of Noifolk. lie finds 
Warwickshire, the Bceolia of lingland, two centuries behind in 
civilization. f He is anxious, howeverf to be in the commission 
of the peace for thi» ill-fated county, and applies to Lord Hert- 
ford, then Lord Lieutenant ; but the application fails ; and again, 
on a subsequent occasion, to Lord Warwick, and again he is dis- 
appointed. What motives operated upon their lordships’ minds 
to his exclusion, they did not think it necessary to avow. Perhaps 
they w^ere afraid that the great scholar would have dogmatised on 
the bench till he had disgusted his colleagues, and passed sentence 
on the culprit till he had spoiled their dinner — that he W'ould have 
condemned the laws where he was only called upon to administer 
them, and scrutinized the conduct of the constable with as 
much severity as that of the* thief — that lie w^ould have b6en 
debating, when he should have been passing the accounts, and 
have impeded 'all decisions by showing how much might be 
said against any — that he would have looked upon a poacher with 
• Vel i. p. 13:i. ^ ^ 3^7^ 
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too much lenity, and a rioter for church and king with too much 
wrath — that he -would have found in every pauper who appealed 
to him, a victim, and in every overseer, a tyrant — that whilst his 
brother justices could see no signs of grace in a culprit, from the 
evidence against him, he would have discovered virtue in his 
looks ; and w^ould have peremptorily pronounced, that if ‘ that 
man be lewdly given, he deceived him/ If any, or all of these 
doubts crossed the mind of the Lord Lieutenant, we confess that 
we do not think they wchild have been wholly groundless; and 
. that, ably as Parr would have descanted on justice in the abstract, 
it is our belief that he would l^^ve ^ ministered it indifferently,’ 
though not in the sense in which this is made the subject of our 
prayers. ' 

A free press is the issue through which all the peccant humours 
in the body politic make their escape ; and the type (that we 
believe is the phrase) in which Parr\s bile presented itself was in 
a l^reface to a new edition of llellendeiins. i\mongst the various 
w^orks of this learned Scot (to some of which l^iddleton was 
greatly indebted for the materials of his Life of Cicero, though 
he makes no acknowledgment of it) was a dissertation de 'I'ribus 
Luminibus Homanoruin. One of these Lumina was Cicero; the 
two others have been conjectured, but without any adequate 
ground as far as we can see, to be Seneca, and Pliny the Elder. 
The first of these portraits, how ever, w as all that he lived to com- 
plete. II is editor, therefore, taking up his parable in his turn, 
executes an elaborate dissertation on the characters of the Three 
Lights of Britain, Lord North, Fox, and Burke. The sympathy 
in the two cases, it will be percened, is of the kind which sub- 
sisU'd between the rivers of ^lacedon and Monmouth. Of the 
Ixatiii of this Preface ther«? can be but one oj)inion — it is the 
work of a scholar, profound in grammar, boundless in acquire- 
ment, prompt in its application — but it is a work of art rather 
than of nature — it appears to us to be a wonderfully skilful solu- 
tion of a problem wherein, all imaginable idioms of the language 
and ^dl the senlimenls of its best authors being given, it is re- 
quired to constiLict out of them a panegyric upon Fox and a 
satire upon "lliurlow. It cannot here be said of Parr, as w^as 
said of Cowley,, that he wears the garl? without wearing the 
clothes of the ancients. His coat may consist of pvrpiirei panni, 
but the most splendid patches are patches still — are still a prey 
of divers colours of needlework ; and, as such, have not the easy 
and flowing folds of a coat which is w^ithout seaq;;), woven from 
the top throughout. In his quotations, however, which are in 
numbers without number, Parr is often singularly happy, (it was 
his vocation, as he somewhere says, to quote ;) often they j’oJlow 
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in the natural train of his thoughts, and, in those cases, give 
them the sting of an epigram ; but often, again, it is easy to 
see that they are only traps which he has himself set that he 
may himself fall into them, and like Burton, in his Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, he may be suspected of making the matter 
germane to the phrase if the phrase be not germane to his 
matter. His characters, as usual, are powerfully and (wher^ 
his prejudices conspire to such an end) most agreeably de- 
picted ; but if his fair course be hindered, if he has to speak of an 
opponent, he forgets what is due to high place, to established 
reputation, to living genius, and pursues his victim with the acri- 
mony of one who had sustained at his hands some personal 
wrong. It is then that we remember the warning voice of Sir 
William Jones, and in sorrow, not in anger, contemplate the 
enraged and impotent politician, where we might have seen the 
profound and dignified divine. That impatience of restraint which 
vented itself in unavailing declamation on the people’s rights, 
aided by Parr’a scholarship, might have given birth to another 
^Liberty of Prophesying/ — That graphic pencil, which could 
depict the senator with sucli force, might, under a different in- 
fluence, have traced out another ‘ Divine Exemplar,’ — Those 
fervid appeals to the duty and responsibility of a minister of state, 
might have taken another direction, and enforced the ^ Duty and 
Doctrine of the Minister of God.’ 

‘ Thus did Parr,’ says Dr. Johnstone^ ‘ unsheath his sword against 
the Pittites and throw away the scabbard.’ ‘ Yet it is not certain,’ lie 
adds, ‘ though his party had gained the victory, that he would have 
been permitted to partake the spoil — for Mr. Fox })ad not always the 
power of disposing of preferment even when minister. Had tlie coa- 
lition succeeded, it is only a surmise th^t he might have been a canon 
residentiary of St. IJaul’s. On the appointment of the Regency, it 
1005 said he was to be promoted to the see of Bristol; hut when his 
friends were actually in administration, it was insinuated that Lord 
O-renvihe declined promising a bishopric, on the ground of Parr’s 
unpopularity in bis own profession. If it were so, he had sacrificed 
himself for nothing ; wasting his powers in praising those who ^could 
not serve him ; embarking those great talents in the service of a party 
or a faction, which were intended for the benefit of his country and his 
race, and, above all, departing from the great rules of his religion, — 
not to speak evil, nor to give offence to the least of his brethren.’ — 
vol. i. p. 208 . 

How well Parr was satisfled with the manner in whiefi he 
had executed his task, is seen in the following ludicrous effusion 
of self-complacency addressed to his friend Homer ; — 

* Dear Sir, — What will you say*? or, rather, what shall I say myself 
of myself ? It is now ten o'clock at night, and I am smoking a 

quiet 
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* quiet pipe, after a most vehement and, I think, a most splendid effort 
of composition — an effort it was indeed, a mighty and a glorious 
effort— for the object of it is to lift up Burke to the pinnacle where he 
ought to have been placed before, and to drag down Lord Chatham 
from that eminence to which the cowardice of his hearers and the 
credulity of the public had most weakly and most undeservedly exalted 
the impostor and father of impostors ! Read it, dear Harry, read it, 
1 say, aloud ; read it again and again ; and when your tongue has 
turned its edge from me to tjie father of Mr. Pitt — when your ears tingle 
and ring with my sonorous periods — when ^our heart glows and beats 
with the fond and triumphant remembrance of Edmund Burke — then, 
dear Homer, you will forgive mef you will love me, you will congra- 
tulate me, and readily wi^ you take upon yourself the trouhie of Y)rint- 
ing, what in writing has cost me so much greater, tliougli not longer 
trouble. Old boy, I tell you that no jJart of the preface is better con- 
ceived, or better written ; none will be read more eagerly, or felt by 
those whom you wish to feel it, more severely. Old boy, old boy, it’s 
a stinger, and now to other business.’ — p. 197. ^ 

Surely Malvolio himself was never more eiiaftiodred of his own 
parts ! * 

At this point in his work, Dr. Johnstone enters upon the His- 
tory of Dr. White\s famous Hampton Lectures, and traces through 
u long series of correspondence (what may be called wdthont a 
pun) the dowbJe-dcaling of the professor, who was at once employ- 
ing Mr. Badcock, a learned dissenting minister, in Devonshire, 
and D]\ Pari'j at Norwich, to prepare him lor appearing with 
credit in the pulpit of his university. The wdiole affair, which is 
now fully cleared up, deserves a short detail as a literary curiosity. 
The lectures were delivered in 17B4, the three first in March, the 
hist in October, On November 27, 1783, Dr. White writes 
thus to Mr. Badcock — • 

‘ Our correspondence must be a profound seefet The world sus- 
pects that my journey (to South Moltou) has not been a mere journey of 
pleasure — you will, therefore, please to direct your Vetters to me tUvis *. — 
To John Richurdson, Esq., W adham CoW. Oxiord. — Mr.R. has heen a 
member of our college, and now lives in London, and 1 shall give 
strict orders to the porter to bring all letters thus addressed to me. 
The letters I send to you I shall myself give into the hands of the post- 
man as he goes out of Oxford .... 


* A hundred other extracts might be given where Parr gloats over his own literary 
offspring, without apparently the least sense of shame. But ^enough, and more than 
enoiuh.’ Dr. Wallis, we remember, in one of his controversial tracts against Hobbes, 
observes, that were any one idle enough to collect together the different passj^es in 
which his antagonist had praised himself in his works, and publish them under the title 
of Hobbius de je, they would form a large and most ridiculous voliimf . In like manner 
may we say that Parrius de sc, deduced and digested from his Works and Conversations, 
would present one of the most extraordimuy exhibitions in literature. His only con- 
temporary equal in this respect was, like himself, a man of great talents, Lord Lrskine. 
They met sometimes— but we stop. ^ 

VOL. xxxiXr NO. LxxvHi. T 
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‘ The parts I particularly wish you to undertake are Lectures 
1, 7, 8. Of the first, I have nothing further to say than to desire, if 
it can be done with propriety, that some elegant compliment may in 
some part be paid to the university. Lecture S, I leave wholly to 
yourself. 

‘ Due, 0, 17S3. — Your introduction to Lecture 1, dated Dec. 5, 
gives me the most perfect satisfaction. 

‘Jan. 8, 1784. — Dr. Parr is at present employed in reviewing this* 
Lecture (No. 2), and has already sent me Ips revision of the first half, 
executed in a masterly manner. I request the favour of you to under- 
take the subject from this *pl ace, and to continue it up ||jU the final 
establishment of Christianity. I dt^yolve the whole business on your- 
self. 1 have no hints to suggest to you, and you need none. The 
part where we encounter Gibbon ought to f)e brillian^^ and the con- 
cdusion of the wdiole must be animated and grand. I most earnestly 
entreat you to furnish tlie tliird Lecture as soon as it suits your con- 
venience, and to ada])t your manner of writing as much as you pos- 
sibly can toitlie style of my printed sermons.* 

Tims was l^arr«rcvising the icctnies, quite unconscious that 
Dr. WhiU^ was receiving assistance from any other quarter. So 
matters seem to have nmiained till Mr. Dadcock’s death, which 
happened at Sir,), Chichester’s, in 1788. Then it was that a 
note for 500Z. from Dr. \\ lute, w^as found in his pocket-book* 
].)r. (labriel, of Bath, Mr. Badcock’s friend, now hastened to 
town, and had an inUirview with the professor, who received the 
intelligi iice with courusion and displeasure. It was then agreed 
that Dr. Ciabriel should go down to South Moltoii, where Mr. 
Badcock’s sister lesided, and where his papers had been dejiosited. 
The object of tins visit seems to have hvv,n to negotiate some new 
arrangement respecting tlu' payment of the note. The visit how'- 
(wci was j):ii(!, and Dr. (J a bind tJun followed the professor to 
Oxford, lie found* him dissatistied at the result of the journey, 
and w as accused by him of being in le ague with Miss Badcock 
to pick his pocket. Incensed at this. Dr. Gabriel threatened to 
bring the whole transaction before the University, and gave him 
till the ]iexl morning to cool and apologize. No apology was 
mad(‘, and Dr, (iabrici w'as as good us his wwd. TJien it was 
that the new s of Badcock’s co-operation in the Bampton J^cctnres 
liist leached l^arr. lie did not believe it. In an unguarded 
moment lu‘ asserted that he was the only man in Dr. White’s con- 
fidence on the subject, and, finally, lie told it as a secret to 
Mr. Smyth, of ] Pembroke College, that it was himself that nad 
given V\ liite the assistance. The denouement of this piece, 
which has all tfic intrigue of a farce without any of the fun, w^as 
now advancing. 

In December, 1785, Parr writes to Mr. Badcock from Exeter 
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College, ^Professor White driving thepeny expressing his earnest 
wish to become personally acquainted with him, 

‘ I long to see you, to converse witli you, and to enjoy under the 
auspices of your presence and the animating influence of your ex- 
ample, those pure and sublime pleasures which can only be tasted by 
scholars who are without pedantry, by philosophers who judge without 
-dogmatism, and by Christians who believe without bigotry. White 
tells me that you never eat, never drink, and what is worse than all, 
never smoke ; but he does ample justice to the soundness of your judg- 
ment, to the copiousness of your knowledge, to the gaiety of your 
spirits, to the purity, to the candour, and to the benevolence of your 
heart. Let me then intreat you to saddle your horse and hasten to 
Oxford, where I shall sissy till the 14th of January, and wh*ere the cup 
which I am now quaffing will neither be full nor sweet unless you 
pour out into it the dmicov fie\t which flows in rich and abundant 
streams from your head and heart,' &c. — vol. i. p. 236. 

Professor White, it is to be remembered, was the^manueiisis 
on this occasion, and took charge of sending ibe^etter to the 
post. It is singular, however, that Mr. Ladcock never received 
it. Letters will miscarry sometimes — yet the mind instinctively 
thinks of an Intrigante in a play who has a lover secreted in each 
closet, neither of them conscious of a rival, and one or both to 
be kept in their ignorance ; and though in general nothing can be 
more opportune in a crisis of this kind than for one of the parties 
to be suddenly carried off in a fit of apoplexy and thereby rescue 
the lady from dying of a fit of perplexity, (as Sir W. Scott some- 
where has it) yet in the present instance it haj)pened that dead 
men told more tales than living ones, and that the times were no 
longer those in w hich they ceased to speak when their brains 
w^ere out. Parr, whose suspicions began to be awakened by the 
events we have described, calls upon Dr. VVjiite for an explana- 
tion, The ‘ most worthy and learned triend’ sinks into ‘ Reverend 
Sir,’ and ^ Dr. White presents his respects,’ — and a meeting 
belw een the professor and the doctor, in the presence of witnesses, 
takes place at Hatton, when the Rampton Lectures are s[)iead 
out,, and each seizes upon his own. I’hc famous congress of 
Hotspur and Owen Glendower, with their map before them, at 
the Archdeacon of Rangor’s, seems to have been the precedent 
by which they agreed to act, if we may judge from the spirit of 
the subsequent correspondence ; but we will not enter further 
inU^their mutual criminations, their ^setting up of claims,’ ‘and 
allowing of pretensions,’ and protracted teasings of one another; 
suffice it to sum up the whole in the words of Dr. Johnstone, that 
‘ Whether the plan of the Bampton Lectures was solely White’s may 
be doubted ; that much of the execution certainly lay between /lim 
and Badcock; but that the whole was superintended and revised by 

T 2 Parr^ 
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Parr, and that, admitting the calculation of one-fifth of the whole 
to belong to Parr, and that the whole was twice submitted to his 
revisal, and twice received material alterations from his keen eye and 
critical pen, we must admit him into a co-partnership of the work.’ — 
vol. i. p. 275 . 

Thus may these Bampton Lectures, which invited more public 
attention than any others which were ever delivered, be added to* 
the number of instances in which men of letters have been trium 
Jiferarum homines; and whilst the congregation of St. Mary’s 
thought they were listening to one of their own professors alone, 
of him it might have been said, as if is said of one of Wordsworth’s 
heroes, (Harry Gill, if we remember righp 

‘ His voice it was the voice of three 

Parr was blamed at the time for the share he took in Dr. Whitens 
exposure, and it was said that by divulging the assistance he had 
given him, he did much more than cancel the obligation. We 
cannot see ti.at^he was much in fault — Parr did his friend an ill 
turn unwittingly in his attempt to vindicate him ; and even had it 
been otherwise, AVhite’s want of conlidence justilied Parr’s want 
of secrecy — there can be no treachery where there is no trust. 

We now come to the re-publication of ^ The Tracis by Warburton 
and a Warburtonian,’ with a dedication and preface by Dr. J^arr. 
— In again producing to the wtnld two eaily compositions of the 
Bishop of (jloucester’s, which their great aiithtn* had set no store 
by, and which the discreet editor of the Bishop’s works had sup- 
pressed in his edition, there was no great harm ; — they were 
curious as the first-fruits of such a harvest of genius — and Pan*, 
though not a blind w'as a sincere admiier of Warburton, and was 
Avell aware that the author of the Divine Legation, of the Julian, 
and we will even add, (however objectionable in many respects, 
and in its spirit especially,) of the Doctrine of Grace, could amply 
afford to be known by productions less advantageous to his fame 
than these. But to be the means of reviving the Delicacy of 
I’riendship and the Letter to Lelaiid, after the long lapse of time 
wliich liad ensued since their first publication, and when their 
author had shown himself desirous to suppress them, this w as not 
the courtesy which was due from one man of letters to another ; 
it was not the respect which an inferior clergyman owed to his 

* In this singular performance, in which the interlocutors were all so strikingly dif- 
ferent in their ca^t of mind and general character, it is really surprising what an uni- 
formity of style and manner prevails. A priori^ wc should liavc thought Parr’s deep 
and mouthing tone might have been distinguished anywhere; but here, whether it be 
the effect of the cixtlidn junciuraj or that similarity of langfiage which joint labourers 
insensibly fall into, these sermons read very well as the composition of one man. It is 
strange, loo, that if there be occasionally a more nervous or brilliant paragraph, it would 
appear, from the authentic apportionment of paits, not to belong to Parr, but to 
Badcock. 

diocesan, 
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diocesan ; it was not the charity which should lead every Christian, 
and particularly every Christian minister, to extinguish instead of 
prolonging the strife. We arc no partisans of Bishop Hurd — vve 
scarcely regret the chastisement he received. He had volunteered, 
like Sir Mungo Malagrowther, to be the whipping-boy to the king 
whom he had set up for himself, and he therefore could not justly 
'complain if he was made to smait for it. Surely if Warburton 
liad thought himself seriously aggrieved, Warburton knew how to 
complain and how to take vengeance. We compassionate Dr. 
Hurd the less, because the suppression* of his pamphlets against 
Jortin and Leland appeared, after all, to be the efi’ect of caution 
rather than of contrition. In the Letters between hinftelf and an 
eminent Prelate, those useful scholars (and especially the former 
of the two) are still spoken of in language sufficiently offensive 
and contemptuous. It is true that this shows itself chiefly in War- 
burton’s share of the correspondence ; and, on the other liand, it 
is true that some allowance is to be made for Wa^Jbimon, who had 
reason to complain of a want of generosity, at least, in Jortin’s 
dealings towards him but by deliberately causing these Letters 
10 be published (a thing on many accounts so objectionable). Dr. 
Hurd identified himself here as elsewhere with his master — while, 
by making that publication posthumous, he denies to his character 
(that which no riglit-minded man would wilfully violate) the sanc- 
tuary of the grave ; and puts it out of our power to contemplate 
him (as we fain w ould do) in the respectable light of one who had 
lived to refiise tlu*. highest reward to which ecclesiastical ambition 
can aspire, content to spend the evening of life in the peaceful 
retirement of Hartlebury, in oblivion of all that had given him 
offence, in sorrow^ for all whereby he had ofl’ended, and in humble 
hope of a better translation than that which hp so magnanimously 
had declined. Still this does not justify Parr. Dr. llurd was in 
the wrong, but Dr. Parr was not therefore in the right. Again, 
had IbshopLowth, his illustrious ])atron, at that time suffered under 
the faint praise of the Bishop of Worcester, something might have 
bce\> allowed to Parr’s gratitude and indignation ; but the ^ Life 
of Warburton,’ wdierein that commendation is beStow ed, was still, 
under the hands of its author, to be subjected again and again to 
the critical retoji, till all its spirit should have evaporated before 
exposure to the world. Or further, had the controveisy been of 
an)^ recent dale, Parr might have found some excuse in the excite- 
ment of the moment and the inquietude of conscious talent ; but it 
had been long laid to sleep : both the parties aggrievoil w ere already 
beyond the reach of censure or of praise, quietly reposing in the 
grave, and the aggressor, now old and stricken in years, was follow- 
ing them apace. What then could impel Parr to an attack so furious, 
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so uncalled for, so unjustifiable? in which he stings with the venom 
of a hornet, animamqiie in vulnere ponit. It needs little obser- 
vation of mankind to discover how seldom the cause of a quarrel 
is commensurate with the consequences — ‘ how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth/ Parr had taken several opportunities of 
speaking handsomely of Dr. Hurd in his notes upon Rapiti, 
written some six years before. They were not then published,* 
it is true, but they are now, and stand upon record as his de- 
liberate opinion of the bishop at that time. And this circum- 
stance, vv'e think, is enough to show that it was not Warburton’s 
own treatment of Lowth that dre.v down upon the head of War- 
burton's friend the vials of Parr’s wratlin But when Parr was 
presented to Hatton, which was in the diocese of Worcester, 

‘ he necessarily went to Hartlebury — he was treated coldly — not even 
a repast was offered him. This slight roused his indignation. He 
probably, during the effervescence of his rage, recollected tlie “ Deli- 
cacy of Frieralship/' which he had caused to be copied at Norwich, 
and perhaps he did hot forget the sneer conc erning the long verna- 
cular sermons at Whitehall; and Ins fancy under such influence would 
naturally c'onjure up a phantom in the shape of Bishop Hurd, which 
had marched across the high road of his interests, and blighted the 
prospects of his preferment.* — vol. i. p. 307. 

Hinc nice lacrymcBl This probably was the whole truth, trifling 
as it seems : for ‘ contempt,’ says Lord Bacon, * is that wliicli 
])uUet1i an edge upon anger as much or more than tlie hurt itself 
and Parr was Just the man to be alive to it. He could forgive an 
injury, for he was generous ; but he could not forget an insult, for 
he was vain. Accordingly in this dedication ami ])refac(‘, especially 
in the former, he lets luiiiself loose, and wliilst tlie kindluu feelings 
of the man occasionally betra\ liiift into the most beautiful 
sketches of chaiaclers whom lie re\ered, — for Bishop Hurd he 
has nothing but one uiiceusiiig pitiless storm of sarcasm, iudigiui- 
tioii, and coiitenijit. 

‘ The distinguishing virtues, even of the best men, may for a time 
he eclipsed by particular situation. While, therefore, we allow your 
lordship all the ptaise which is due to habitual discretion and consti- 
tutional gentleness, Ave are by no means surprised that in the service 
of such a leader, you were now and then hurried into rashness, 
sharpened into acrimony, or betrayed into illiberality. We rather 
lament that the better propensities of your mind were suspended and 
indeed overborne by the fascination of War burton's example, the srern- 
ncss of his commands, and, with all due reverence let me add, the 
tremendous severity of his threats. We mourn over the common in- 
firmities of human nature itself, when we recollect that, with a temper 
which effectually preserved you*' from the tumultuous fervour of 
enthusiasm, and with talents which might have procured you success 

in 
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in the regular and ordinary course of controversial hostilities, you 
were dispLed, or, I would rather say, destined to become the hmdd of 
the sturdiest knight-errant that ever sallied out in ques o y 

crusades — to become the apologist, nay the avengei o • 
polemic, who attacked with blind and headstrong W *Yr r h- 
plored fastnesses of impiety and the most venerable citadels ol truth , 

to become the drudge of an imperious task-master, who, nriding hi i- 

self accompanied by a train of feeble and officious dwarts, su^noned 
them by his fierce mandates to plunge with Imn mto every difficulty, 

—to triumph with him in every victory— to make a displiy of their 

fidelity or their zeal in every' wild and desperate achievement which he 
was h'imself emboldened to undettake by the eonseioiisiiess of his own 
gigantic strength. “ The staff of his spear was like a weaver s beam, 
and one bearing a shield ” always “ went before him. ' 

Who could believe that (lie .same original is sitling to 1 arr in 


vvno COUUl uuh- ti.v n- - 

this dedication, and to Mason in llie fourth ol lii.s Llcgies . lint 
the Lord Hatton, whom Clarendon despises,* is- tl^saiue whom 
Jeremy Taylor delights to honour ; i' and llie us of lopes 

coarse and trciiieudous .satire:!, is the Lord ^ 

(llctou represents as the most \irtuoiis ami aeeomp is ua o i 
kiiui.^— 'riie following liibulo to the memory ol W arbnrlon and 
orJoiimson, contained in ibe prclace to these tracts, need not 
fear a coinpari.soii with anything of Us kind in mu Unigu.ige. 
'riicre is an allusion in if, if will be pi^rceived, to the .‘*1 

Bishop Hurd in producing his ‘ Life ol W arbnrlon, w ucli, toi 
prudential reasons, was not siiflered to aceompatiy llie edition ot 

Few*'men have made a more cotisiueuoiis figure than Warhurtoii 
upon the great theatre of learning; ^ 

b^tling and siilendid scenes : tew have sustained more 
interesting characters. It i*s therefore to be 

have not yet been favoured with a n gular and impa tial ai count ot his 
nrlsress in knowledge; of his advancement in the chm-eh ; o the 

L own hardier exertions made in the i;^our ® ‘ ' 



; TTTi 1 Oxford + Dcdicalioii lo the Lih, of 1 io|)fic‘'yiiJfe,. 

* Hist. Rebell., vol. ii., P- • * t Life of Ciceio. 

J Prologue to the Satires, v 
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he was honoured by the friendship of Pope and the enmity of Boling- 
broke. In the fulness of his meridian glory he was courted by Lord 
Hardwick and Lord Mansfield ; and his setting lustre was viewed with 
nobler feelings than those of mere forgiveness by the amiable and 
venerable Bishop Louth. Hallifax revered him ; Balguy loved him ; 
and in two immortal works, Johnson has stood forth in the foremost 
rank of liis admirers. By the testimony of such a man impertinence 
must be abashed, and malignity itself must be softened. Of literary 
merit, Johnson, as we all know, was a sagacious but a most severe 
judge. Sucli was his disceri^ment, that he pierced into the most secret 
si^rings of human actions ; and such was his integrity, that he always 
weighed the moral character of his fellow-creatures in the balance of 
the sanctuai^. He was too courageous to p'^opitiate a rival, and too 
proud to truckle to a superior. AVarburton he knew, as I knew him, 
and as every man of sense and virtue would wish to be known ; I 
mean both from his own writings, and from the writings of those who 
dissented from his princii)les, or who envied his reputation. But, as 
to favours, hb^j^ad never received or asked any from the Bishop of 
Gloucester ; and if Ujy memory fails me not, he had seen him only 
once, when they met almost without design, conversed without much 
effort, and parted witliout any lasting expression of hatred or affection. 
Yet, with all the ardour of sympathetic genius, Johnson has done that 
spontaneously and ably, whicli by some writers had been before at- 
tempted injudiciously, and which by others, from whom more successful 
attemi)ts might have been expected, has not hitherto been done at all. 
He spoke well of Warburton without insulting those whom Warburtoii 
despised. He suppressed not the imperfections of this extraordinary 
man, while he endeavoured to do justice to his numerous and transcen- 
dental excellencies. He defended him wdieii living, amidst the cla- 
mours of his enemies, and praised him when dead, amidst the silence 
of his friends. I have stated these facts, not with any abject view of 
palliating the censures which I may havt passed upon A\^arburton's 
failings, nor yet from any vain confidence in my al>ilities to exalt his 
character, but in obedience to the warm and fervent dictates of my own 
mind ; — of a mind, which be has often enlightened, often enchanted, 
and in some degree, I would hope, impi’ovcd — 

“ His saltern accuinulem donis, et fungar inani 
Muriere.” ’ — vol. hi. p. 404. 

About this period (17B8) the severe and lamented illness of the 
king seemed likely to break up Mr. Pitt’s administration, and Parr 
began to have hopes of promotion from a regency.' The recovery 
of the king, llo^Yevcr, put an end to these pleasing visions, and 
l^arr’s feelings on the subject may be guessed from the folio wfiig 
characteristic ^dter to his friend Homer : — 

‘ Hatton, March 6, 1789. 

‘ I received yours at Warwick, and I roared with laughter all the 
way home at Steevens’ tricks upon you and me ; I shall keep the paper 

till 
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till my dying day ; but you must get “ Venduretur'* altered, and make 
the printer of St. James’s correct it ; by all means make him. As to 
politics, Master Homer, we arc all in the wrong box, and I must go 
without mtj arm-chair at Amen Corner. But never mind \ these are 
the changes and chances of life. Don't you think Billy Pitt a lucky 
dog ? I see they attack the Irish in all the Pittite papers ; but this 
don’t prove them wrong, and they are likely to be troublesome, espe- 
cially if a war breaks out. Not a word do you write al)Out my law and 
Stationers’ Hall, and so I Suppose that 1 am safe with Dilly, and Dilly 
will look to himself. To be sure, it wouW have an ugly look for a 
bishop to avow such a book at such a time, merely for the purpose of 
prosecuting. But what is to be done with the second edition, and how 
goes the contract on abo^t the Sermons ? Who goes to Ireland ? I 
hope Lord W. ; for though I dislike him heartily, he will infallibly make 
Bennet a bishop, and this will be a thoroughly good thing. He is cold 
and proud, and therefore, depend upon it, a favourite with Pitt. But 
the Irish will not like him. / Iwpc you illuminalcd to sum your wln^ 
doios and your credit. I suppose we are to have a iJ^anUsfftvmg ; and of 
course I must preach ; hut Vll tafic good care what. It would not be 
safe to give them a second Philcleutherus, and then Warwickshire would 
not sound well in Latin ; so I shall say a little about death, and 
about the king, and conclude. A man o f sense is not embarrassed by 
these things. But wc shall have what Jack Bartlam calls plenty of 
loyal sermons, with nonsense and flattery, and I suppose praise to 
Pitt and abuse upon his opponents. I shall lie by to catch the House 
of Lords’ sermon, for if it is very bad I will chastise it. Your letter 
was a good while in coining, and did not tell me enough about my own 
affairs. If Farmer is in residence while I’m in town, I must see Dr. 
Taylor’s chair. Well! I should Jill it belter than it has been fdled since 
Taylor died. .... Homer, you are a monstrous nincom])Oop 
about Warwickshire ; an incoyigible fool ; a prejudiced and credulous 
booby ; a tasteless admirer of pork-pies and Ei)ipiiaijy sessions. Our 
gaol is full, and the gallows will be loaded. Elliot continues sheriff. 
The sheriff-elect got twelve or fourteen votes against us by promises 
and threats. It would take me up two days to tell you Warwick news. 
I expect to he murdered ])efore the election. Murder is quite in fashion 
here. Homer ! Warwickshire is two centuries behind in civilization ; 
I say ^josi lively it is. Good bye. Have some good port ready for me 
in April, for I am not at all downcast, and am glad to be out of suspense.* 
— vol.i. p. 333. 

Politics were now running perilously high. The French revo- 
lution was in progress, Huikc’s lleflections had recently come 
out, ?)f which 13,000 copies were sold forthwith ; and Toni J^aiiie’s 
^ Rights of Man,’ of which the sale was probably still^rcater. TJie 
minds of men were fearfully busied about the first princijiles of 
government; infidelity was abroad; and the powers of heaven 
and earth were shaken. The course of our narrative carries 

us 
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us to a dinner given about this period (1791) at Birmingham, in 
commemoration of the taking of the Bastile. Birmingham prided 
itself on being a loyal town in the worst of times ; and this ill- 
judged meeting (to say the least of it) was precisely the spark to 
kindle it into a conflagration. The church and king party were 
exasperated. A riot ensued, with its usual excesses, and on the 
houses and chapels of the dissenters (with whom the dinner ori- 
ginated) the storm fell. This was in July. In the spring of the 
following year, it was resolved by the same party to have a second 
meeting on the same anniversary. They had the law on their 
side, no 4pubt ; so had Sampson the law on his side when ' he 
bit his thumb.’ But Parr, hearing of tlfcir intention, like a wise 
man and a virtuous, determined, as far as in him lay, to prevent 
the property and lives of peaceable citizens from being put a se- 
cond time in jeopardy, under whatever pretence, and published 
his ^ LettcVifrom Irenopolis,’ &c. ; or ^ a Serious Address to the 
Dissenters of Birmingham,’ dissuading them from holding the din- 
ner. It was written in one day, in six hours and a half; and we 
fully agree with Dr. Johnstone in thinking it ^ the best, the 
calmest, the purest of all Dr. Parr’s literary productions.’ It is 
liberal without being latitudinajian ; it conciliates without com- 
promise ; it advises without dictation. It is the work of a good 
citizen, who, hearing his country at a critical moment crying to 
him for help, sets aside all his speculations and theories and ab- 
stract principles, till the danger is gone by, and steps forth her 
prudent, sober, practical counsellor. The stylii is as good as the 
matter : it was w ritten, though not in heat, in haste ; there was no 
time for periods on stilts : that profusion of scholastic decoration 
which (however ‘ they may say it is Persian’) impedes Parr’s 
progress on common occasions, so that, like the Roman virgin, he 
expires under the weight of what he mistook for ornaments, was 
in this instance avoided, and Parr spoke as nature meant that he 
should speak, till learning spoiled him. it leceived the warm 
praise of Mr. Pitt; and, what was higher praise still, it answered 
its end : the meeting was given up. 

‘ Ac veluti magno in populo cum ssepe coorta est 
Seditio, saevitque animis ignobile vulgus ; 

Jamque faces et saxa volant, furor arma ininistrat : 

Turn, pietate gravem ac mentis si forte virum quein 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus astant; 

Iste legit dictis animos et pectora mulcet, 

Sic cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor.' 

If Parr had always acted witK the discretion he showed on this 
occasion, he might perhaps have worn a mitre, or at least many 
would have thought him not unworthy to wear it. 


To 
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To a few years later than this period belongs a letter from Parr 
to Mr. Gerrald. We give it as a proof that his heart was still as 
warm as when he wrote to his * Cousin Frank.' Gerrald was a 
West Indian^ and a true child of the sun. He had been a pupil 
of Parr’s at Stanmore — was expelled the school — returned to the 
West Indies— rambled to America, and came back to England a 
"barrister, ripe (as was most natural after passing through such a 
process) for regeneratinj^the nations. Accoidingly he joined the 
British convention at Edinburgh in 171)3, and was unanimously 
found guilty of sedition by a Scotch Jury in March 171)4. Those 
were not times for child’s play iiT politics. In spite, therefore, of 
a speech w’hich he matfe m his own defence, and whicli has been 
described to us, on the authority of a hearer of no common dis- 
cernment, as an effort of oratory unrivalled in its kind, such as 
drew tears from the presiding judge, a man ^ albeit unused to the 
melting mood in spite of this vigorous effort at sel^Pleservation, 
he w^as sentenced to fourleen years’ transportaiioiF, aiid when on 
ship-board, received from Parr the following kind-hearted fare- 
well. 

‘ Dear Joseph. — I hear witli indignation and horror that the severe 
sentence passed upon you in Scotland is shortly to be carried into 
execution ; and remembering that I was once your master, that I 
have long been your friend, that 1 am your fellow-creature, made so 
by tlie hand of God — and that by every law of that religion, in the 
belief of which I hope to live and die, I ouglit to be your comforter 
— now, dear Joseph, I mm for the last time writing to you. Oh ! my 
friend, at this moment my heart sinks 'within me, and, with a wish 
to say ten tlioiisand things, I am hardly able to say om?. But you 
shall not leave this land Avithout one alfectionate, one sincere, one 
solemn farewell. Joseph, before we meet again, that bosom which 
now throbs for you, that tongue which dictates* Avill be laid in the 
cold grave. Be it so. — Yet, my dear friend, I must cherish the 
hope that death is not the end of such a being as man. No, Joseph, 
no, there is a moral government going on, and in the course of it 
our afflictions will cease, and compensation will be made us, I trust, 
for £^11 our unmerited sufferings. There is another world and a 
better; and in that world I pray to God that I may meet your face 
again. Bear up, I beseech you, against the hard and cruel oppres- 
sion wdiicli the evij spirit of these days, and your own want of dis- 
cretion liave brought upon you. Mackintosh has informed me of 
that which is about to happen, and I have done all that I can in your 
favofir. Let me conjure you, dear Joseph, to conduct yourself not 
only with firmness, hut with calmness. Do not, do not, by turbu- 
lence in conversation or action, give your enemies occasion to make 
the cup of misery more bitter. IWflect seriously on your past life, 
and review many of those opinions which you have unfortunately 
taken up; and which you know, from experience, have little tended 

to 
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to make you a happier or a better man. I do not mean, Joseph, to 
reproach you : no, such an intention, at such a crisis, is, and ought to 
be, very far from my heart ; but I do mean to advise you, and excite 
you to sucli a use of your talents, as may console you under the 
sorrows of this life, and prepare you effectually for what is to follow. 
I will send you a few books in addition to other matters ; they will 
cheer you in the dreary hours you have to pass upon that forlorn spot* 
to which the inhuman governors of this land arc about to send you. 

* Some time ago I saw your dear boy, aAd depend upon it that, for 
his sake and your own, I will show him every kindness in my power 
— I shall often think of you; yes, Joseph, ami there are moments 
too in whi^h I shall pray for you. Farewell, dear Joseph Gerrald, 
and believe me your most unfeigned and afflicted friend, S. Parr. 

‘ Pray write to me — God Almighty bless you ! — Joseph! — Fare- 
well I* — vol. i. p. 453. 

We do not envy the man ^ whose eyes can wander dry’ over 
this letter.* 

It is a great deduction from the pleasure we might otherwise 
take in pursuing Dr. Parr through his walk in literature, to find it 
so often * as an hedge of thorns to find ourselves so pqrpetually 
involved in altercations uiiw^orthy of him to engage in, and (if they 
did not form a feature in tlie character of our hero) unworthy of 
us to detail. The question before us constantly is, not whether 
he has done a work well or ill, but whether he ought to have done 
it at all. We have to sit in judgment not only as critics, but as 
casuists. His celebrated ^ Peview of Dr. Combe’s Horace’ places 
us in this situation. Mr. Homer was originally associated with 
Dr. Combe in his edition of tliis poet. Parr’s friendship for 
Homer had induced him, to encourage the publication, to supply 
him with many valuable hints, and pi*rhaps to promise notes and 
dedication. In tliennidst of the undertaking lloiiier died, and the 
task of conipleling the edition devolved upon the survivor, wdio 
does not appear to have been competent to it. Tliiswas an acci- 
dent which Parr had not reckoned upon ; he was probably now 
unwilling to embark in the same boat with Combe ; indeed he 
wtIIcs to him that ‘ after the epodes he will do no more.’ Cer- 
tain it is, that when the work came out, the public were informed 
by a memorandum in the ^ British Critic,’ that Dr. Parr had no 
hand in the notes of the new edition. Then followed a scries of 
papers in the same publication, containing a very minute, elaborate 
and masterly examination of it, such as could scarcely fail tc sink 
the work, and the literary credit of its editor together. ^ Call 
you this backing of your friends?’ Dr. Combe might well have 
said with Hal ; and with this reproach, (which we are disposed to 
think would have been merited,) he should have been content. 
He weakened a strong case by having recourse to charges against 

Parr, 
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Parr, of inhumanity to Homer, and attention to his own pocket ; 
offences of which he was utterly incapable ; for whatever other 
failings he might have, he surely was not wanting either in tender- 
ness or generosity. It is impossible to pronounce with certainty 
upon the complex motives which operate upon any man to a given 
end, especially upon a man of the irritable and wayward tempera- 
ment of Parr; but the want of delicacy in his volunteering to re- 
view a work which he had encouraged in the outset and aban- 
doned in the end, when to review was to condemn it, is surely 
obvious ; and in this instance, as in the case of the Warburtonian 
tracts, there is internal evidence f we think, that the moving cause, 
after all, w^as Parr’s jealousy of his honour. He felt* perhaps, 
that he had not been courted by Combe where he thought, and 
justly thought, that courtship w^as his due; and he determined that 
if he knew not how to appreciate him as an ally, he should be 
taught how to appreciate him as an adversary. Wha^lse can be 
inferred from the following passage ? ^ ^ 

‘ While we commend Dr. Combe for what he has done in th(i way 
of dedication, wc must net conceal from our readers what Mr. Homer 
intended to do. If that judicious and diligent scholar had been living, 
the illustrious names of Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Burke n’ould have 
adorned this page, in which we now find the venerable name of Lord 
Mansfield ; and the dedication itself would liave been written by a 
person^ the whole force of n’hose mind would have been exerted upon 
such an occasion, oxiA whose advice ^ during the earlier stages of thispvb^ 
lication^ ivas repeatedly asked and generally followed by Mr, Henry 
Homer.' — v. iii. p. 8.* 

* The pamphlet ^^hlch Parr wiote in answer to Dr. Combe’s Statement, and which the 
editor of his collected works has not given entire, contains about one hundred pages, in 
tlic very smallest type, of about as ci\grious matter as ever was put together. It fully 
refutes, what be might have left to his geneial character to disprove, the cliarges made 
as to his pecuniary transactions with Homer, and, indeed, shows, what ho was very far 
from intending, how helplessly ignorant he was of the world and the world’s ways, 
Kqually big in his phraseology, equally declamatory, — whether he is discoursing of the 
settlement of his account of 50/., or the settlement of the affairs of the state — the war of 
points and particles, or the w'ar with France — Mr. Burke or Dr. Combe — direct or col- 
lateral points — he rambles from one subject to another, and descants on all without 
losing t jot of earnestness or relaxing a whit of his lone. Here wc meet with a character 
sketched off in his most brilliant manner, then a ludicious exhibition of self importance ; 
next, probalily, an admonitory oration, addressed to bis opponent on a mistaken reference, 
or, for ii is just the same to Parr, on Jacobin politics ; now wc see him plunging deep 
into Fannius and Jason*dc Nores, from which he only emerges to express his doubts to 
his readers ‘ as to an item of 5/. 5s., a sum which Mr. Homer had paid for a little work 
of mine which he superintended, and which had been repaid to liim by Mr. Ladbroke, 
as 1 fIPbnd after Mr. Homer’s death, by inquiring of Mr. Ladbroke himself.’ Never 
were great things and small, valuable and worthless, relevant and irrelevant, so unscru- 
pulously mixed up together; nor did an author, apparently, ever take* greater pride in 
destroying the effect of his best performances by the odd and incongruous situations in 
which he places things. Indeed, comparccLwith this heterogeneous and most singular 
composition, the contents of the w'itches’ cauldron in Macbeth have themselves 
dependcflce and consistency. 
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It is due to Parr to say, that he left a memorandum amongst his 
papers, that Combe ^ was a worthy man of many intellectual at- 
tainments,’ and that ‘ he wished their controversy to be forgotten/ 
All this is characteristic of him. ^ Like the flint, when struck, 
he sent forth an hasty spark, and straight was cold again/ 
He exacted attention — he failed perhaps to receive it ; he re- 
sented the neglect as a personal wrong — he visited it with out- 
rageous punishment ; and he was then Jhe first man to bind up 
the wounds which he had wantonly inflicted, and to pour in oil 
and wine. As he himself says, ^ Jt always has been, and always 
will be, one of the first wishes of my heart, and one of my first 
prayers toTleaven, that no enmity of mine may ever be immortal.’ 
(Remarks, p. £.) If Parr was not always just before he was gene- 
rous, he was sure to be generous after he had been unjust. In this 
very review in question, which was written a few years after the 
publicatiou^of the Warburtonian tracts, he reproves Wakefield for 
not speaking wkh sufficient caution of ‘ so illustrious a prelate as 
Dr. Hurd / quotes with approbation his language on another occa- 
sion, * quae dehis tribus versibus (i.e., Virgilii) disseruit Ricardus 
Hurd, episcopus Wigorniensis, doctrin'A viri istius exquisite atque 
ingenio cleganti prorsus digna sunt,’* and hints some blame to 
Dr. Combe for introducing so few of Bishop Hurd^s noteSy ^ whose 
criticisms on many particular passages are justly admired by those 
who may not agree with him in his general view of Horace’s de- 
sign/| Yet this was the man of whom, six years before, no, 
noj six years, he had said to Homer, in reference to this very 
Horace, — ^ what, to leave out Bentley, and to let that French 
Sanadon in, who understood very little more Latin than Bishop 
Hurd, and was as great a coxcomb^ Such are the incon- 
sistencies into whicJi even honest men are hurried when they leave 
themselves to the blind guidance of the passion of the hour ! 

Of Bentley, this review contains a very striking and spirited 
sketch. As the early numbers of the British Critic are not in the 
hands of ever}’ body, and as the attention of the learned world is 
now drawn to the character of this illustrious critic, by thq^ pro- 
mise of a Life of him by a distinguished scholar, we shall 
insert it — 

‘ From the perusal of Bentley we now rise, arxl upon former oc- 
casions we have risen, as from a ccena duhia ; where the keenest or 
most fastidious appetite may find gratification in a profusion of various 
and exquisite viands, Avhich not only please the taste hut invigorate 
the constitution — we leave him as we have often left him before, with 
renewed and increased conviction, that amidst all his blunders and re- 
finements, all his frivolous cavils and hardy conjectures, all his sacri- 

' ♦ Vol. iii. p. ^9^ + Vol. iii. p. 94. ^ Vol. i. p. 412r 
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fices of taste to acuteness, and all his rovings from poetry to prose, 
still he is the first critic whom a true scholar would wish to consult 
in adjusting the text of Horace — Yes, the memory of Bentley has 
ultimately triumphed over the attacks of his enemies, and his mistakes 
are found to be light in the balance, when weighed against his 
numerous, his splendid and matchless discoveries. He has not much 
to fear even from such rivals in literary fame as Cunningham, Baxter, 
and Dawes. He deserved to obtain, and he has obtained, the honour- 
able suffrages of kindred splits, a Lennep, a Ruhnken, a Hemsterhuis, 
and a Porson. In fine, he was one of those r^re and exalted personages 
who, whether right or wrong, in detached instances, always excite at- 
tention and reward it — always inffrm where they do not convince — 
always send away their ^readers with enlarged knowledge* with ani- 
mated curiosity, and with wholesome exercise of those general habits 
of thinking which enable them, upon mature reflection and after more 
extensive inquiry, to discover and avoid the errors of their illustrious 
guides.’ — vol. hi. p. 100. * 

There is another passage in this review which jv^^e induced 
to quote because it affords one of the best opportunities we have 
met with in the course of these volumes, of conij[)aring Parr with 
Johnson, both in matter and style. On the subject of verbal 
crUicism, Parr expresses iiimself thus — 

‘ Verbal criticism has been seldom despised sincerely by any man who 
was capable of cultivating it successfully ; and if the comparative 
dignity of any kind of learning is to be measured by the talents of 
tliosc wlio are most distinguished for the acquisition of it, philology 
■will hold no inconsiderable rank in the various and splendid classes of 
human knowledge. By a trite and frivolous sort of pleasantry, verbal 
critics are often holden up to ridicule as noisy triflers, as abject drudges, 
as arbiters of commas, as measurers of .syllables, as the very lackeys and 
slaves of learning, whose greal^t ambition is “ to pursue the triumph, 
and partake the gale,*' which wafts writers of genius into the wished- 
for haven of fame. But even in this subordinate capacity, so much 
derided and eo little understood, they frequently have occasion for 
more extent and variety of information, for more efforts of reflection 
and research, for more solidity of judgment, more strength of memory, 
and, are not ashamed to add, more vigour of imagination, than we 
see displayed by many sciolists, who, in their own estimation, are 

* Who, after reading passages like these, where Parr kindles with his subject, and 
throws his noble offering on the tombs ol the mighty dead, can call to mind his faults 
and his foibles, his weaknesses and his imperlections, his inoidinate vanity, his intem- 
perate zeal, his headstrong sallies as a political partisan, and even his, shall we say, 
occasional indecencies as a member of an holy order? Who, while with such kindred 
feeling he vindicates the honours of departed genius, can be alive to the observation of 
the specks of his character, or insensible to the spell of this great master of language ? 
It is here, indeed, that Parr never disappoints us. On such occasions, all his faculties 
are on the stretch, and nothing that is feeble og scanty, inadequate or indiscriminating, 
is presented to us as the result, but all in such ample measure and judicious liberality, 
that, in asserting the high claims of others, he gains an unanimous allowance of his own. 

original 
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original authors. Some of the very satellites of Jupiter are superior 
in magnitude, and, perhaps, in lustre, to such primary planets as Mars 
and the Earth.’ — vol. iii. p. 22. 

Now, let us hear Johnson on the very same subject — 

‘ This is a work * (the editing of Shakspeare) ‘ which Pope seems 
to have thought unworthy of his abilities, being not able to suppress 
his contempt of the dull duty of an editor. He understood but half of 
his undertaking. The duty of a collator indeed dull, yet, like otlier 
tedious tasks, is very necessary ; but an emendatory ' critic wo|:^d ill 
discharge his duty without 'qualities very different from dulness. Jn 
perusing a corrupted piece, he musr have before him all possibilities 
of meaning with all possibilities of expreijsion. Such must be his 
copiousness of thought, and such his copiousness of language — Out of 
many readings possible, he must be able to select that which best suits 
with the state, opinions, and modes of language prevailing in every 
age, and with his author’s particular cast of thought and turn of ex- 
pression. S, ".ch must be his knowledge and such his taste. Con- 
jectural criticism demands more than humanity possesses, and he that 
exercises it with most praise, has very frequent need of indulgence. 
Let us now be told no more about the dull duty of an editor.’ — Prtf. 
to Shaksp. p. 44. 

We think it must be confessed that the author of the Preface 
sees his subject in many more points of view, and expresses him- 
self with much greater precision of language than the author of 
the Review — that the one is accumulating several ideas, while the 
other is amplifying a single one — that there is more of logic in 
Johnson, more of rhetoric in Parr. Indeed, brief as Johnson is, 
he exhausts his subject — he repeats nothing, he omits nothing. 

About this time, the two Irelands astonished the reading public 
by what Dr. Parr lived to call " their great and impudent forgery,’ 
on which occasion^Dr. Parr rushed forward to the very front rank 
of dupes, and headed the subscriptionists to the famous confession 
of faith. Such was the influence of our hero’s disastrous star. If 
there were a bog or quagmire within compass, he was sure to be 
dipped over head and ears in it. He could never learn, in his lite- 
rary course, to pick his way clean. In the present instance, his 
vanity and love of importance seem to have been the moving prin- 
ciples. We do not think highly of his taste on points connected with 
the English drama or English poetry, in which he was just as capable 
we have a notion, as Bentley himself ; but the imposition 
was altogether so stupid that, except on this principle, we find a 
difficulty in ^accounting for Parr’s easiness of belief. We doubt 
whether literary history has any thing more amusing, — and many 
an amusing picture does it present to us, — than the well known 
exquisite scene, in which, while the young impostor reads his trash, 

^ Doctors 
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Doctors Parr and Warton lift up their hands in speechless ecstacy, 
and James Boswell calls for a glass of brandy and water, and 
chaunts out his Nunc dimittis. It would form no bad comparison 
to that story which Mencken tells so humorously of Kircher, 
w'ho, when ^ quidam adolescentes lasciviusculi,’ some young wags 
had brought to him a paving stone, w^hich they had chiselled with 
rude marks for his inspection, immediately began, ^ viso lapl^^ tri- 
pudiare praj gaudio et pedibus terram pulsare, inox cir^los, 
cruces et signa ad unun:b omnia tam concinne, tarn apposite expli- 
care ut nihil supra/ * . 

This incident in Parr’s life has been compared to Johnson’s 
patronage of Lauder, but there is a marked distinction, we think, 
between the two cases? Johnson’s deception involved no question 
of taste, but was merely the consequence of his own habitual and 
sluggish indolence. He was too lazy to inquire for the books 
from which Lauder pretended to have derived his parallel pas- 
sages, and therefore, as the least troublesome couj^^ti, took their 
accuracy for granted. Parr would not have Been deceived by 
Lauder ; for his busy alacrity, on all literary subjects, would have 
led him to collate, compare, and examine such remarkable cor- 
respondencies. Johnson could not have been deceived down half 
a page by Ireland : his strong good sense and sound judgment 
would, on the internal evidence of the fabrications, and on an ex- 
amination of the circumstances of the story, immediately have 
pierced through the thin veil of fraud, and rejected the imposture 
with indignation. 

Ill 1 800 , Parr was called upon to preach the Spital Sermon, 
which he afterwards published — with a mass of notes, if not 
always illustrative of his text, at least illustrative of his un- 
bounded range of philoaiophical and classical reading. He 
styles them, in a letter to Dr. Maltby, very hnportant ; the com- 
position in three places equalling, in one surpassing anything that 
his mind, in its happiest moments, had produced ; answers were 
to be innumerable, but he was to reply to none ; his candour 
being manifested to all ranks, except bigots, atheists, and non- 
desuript reformers, f The times might justify a metaphysical 
treatise on the nature of benevolence, for such this sermon was ; 
it was the day of abstract principles. In the theories of uni- 
versal philanthrdphy which the Prench Revolution had scattered 
abroad, there was a danger lest all the household virtues shouki 
be discarded, as too minute and mean for the attention of a philo- 
sopher. ‘ The friend of humanity’ would willingly have bene- 
btted his species, but could not find sixpence for the ^ knjfe- 

* lilenckenius de Charlataneria Eruditorum, p. 72 , 

-f Vol.vii, p. 337. 
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grinder’ — and Mr. Fantom (we allude to Mrs. Hannah More’s 
admirable tale, which might appear about the same time as the 
Anti-Jacobin verses, like them, a popular corrective to a popular 
delusion) was a person who could do good upon a great scale, 
but could suffer a neighbour to perish for lack of bread. Pro- 
vidence has so obviously drawn a circle about every man, within 
which, for the most part, he is compelled to walk, by furnishing ^ 
him with natural affections, evidently intended to fasten upon 
individuals ; by urging demands upon him wliich the very pre- 
servation of himself and those about him compels him to listen 
to ; by withholding from him any considerable knowledge of what 
is distant, ^nd hereby procfaiming that his more proper sphere 
lies in what is near ; — by compassing hifn about with physical 
obstacles, with mountains, with rivers, with seas ‘ dissociable,’ 
with tongues which he cannot utter, or cannot understand ; that, 
like the wife of Hector, it proclaims in accents scarcely to be 
resisted, thaf ijjere is a tower assigned to every man, where it is 
liis first duty to jflaift himself for the sake of his own, and in the 
defence of which he will find perhaps enough to do, without 
extending his care to the whole circuit of the city-walls. The 
temper of the times, we say, might have rendered such a sermon 
(or essay rather) as this of Dr. Parr’s not inappropriate ; otherwise 
we are free to declare, — and we declare it the more freely, be- 
cause the observation applies to other sermons of Dr. Parr’s, 
though to none in the same degree, — that, in our opinion, meta- 
physics are out of place in the pulpit. The great aim of a 
Christian preacher is to bring the heart of his hearers into contact 
with the objects which Revelation presents to it, that by the 
steady contemplation of those objects, he may transfer some- 
thing of their character to his own ; as fiorthern animals have been 
fabled to gaze upoif what is white, till they become themselves 
insensibly white, in their turn. There is ever a danger that the 
thing to be believed or to be done will be overlooked, in a 
scrutiny into the mental operation of belief, or the secret spring 
of action — just as the impression of pity for a person in tears 
would be lost upon a man who was only intent on observing® the 
functions of the lacrymal glands; or admiration of the Apollo 
Belvedere be unfelt by him who was only musing about how 
many parts of lime the figure consisted of. Lk the strength of 
the preacher be laid out in setting forth a vivid image of that to 
which hi^ hearers are to conform themselves, and he may lery 
safely leave thp moral mechanism of the mind to itself, with the 
blessing of God, to work out the conformity. This was our 
Lord’s manner of teaching. Be tells the tale of the Samaritan, 
and contents himself with ^ Go and do thou likewise. ’ He 

sets. 
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sets a child in the midst^ and is satisfied with sayings * Except 
ye become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven/ And though it is true (as Dr. Parr somewhere ob- 
serves, and as we have often observed for ourselves) that in our 
old divines, in Hooker for instance, in Taylor^ or, above all, in 
Barrow, philosophical investigations not unfrequently occur, — 

, divested indeed of technical language, even exhibiting the writers 
themselves as unconscious perhaps of the depth and accuracy of 
their own remarks, metaphysicians, as it were, upon instinct,- — ^yet 
is it certain that their leading object -ever was to set forth the 
great truths of Scripture in fi^Jl, striking, expressive characters ; 
and having thus committed them, under the favour# ot God> Id 
the hearts of their hearers, they left them there to fructify they 
knew not how. Our meaning cannot be better illustrated than 
by comparing this Spital Sermon of Dr. Parr’s with two of 
Dr. Barrow’s, on the love of our neighbour. The subject is 
the same, charity — it was a favourite subject wil|^'»iheni both'-— 
it is treated by both with signal ability — bu^ with what dif- 
ferent feelings do we rise from the perusal of the tw'o au- 
thors, from the one with our head aching, from the other with 
our heart enlarged ! Never may the English student of theo- 
logy be weary of the study of Barrow ! The greatest man of 
our church — the express image of her doctrines and spirit— the 
model (we do not hesitate to say it) without a fault — a perfect 
master of the art of reasoning, yet aware of the limits to which 
reason should be confined, now wielding it with the authority of 
an angel, and now again stooping it before the deep things of 
God with the humility of a child — alike removed from the Puritan 
of his own generation, and the Rationalist of the generation which 
succeeded him — no precisifln, no latitudinarian bull of faith, 
yet free from superstition, a stedfast believer in a particular 
Providence, in the efficacy of human prayers, in the active in- 
fluence of God’s spirit, but without one touch of the visionary 
Conscious of the deep corruption of our nature, though still think- 
ing he could discover in it some traces of God’s image in ruins 
and*under a lively sense of the consequences of this corruption, 
casting himself altogether upon God’s mercy through the sufter- 
ings of a Saviour for the consummation of ^ that^ day, which he 
desired with a strong desire to attain unto, when, his mind purged 
and his eye clear, he should be permitted to behold and under- 
staifd without the labour and intervention of slow and successive 
thougM, not this our system alone, but more and more excellent 
things than this.’* 

* Te igitur vel ex h&c re amare gaudeo, te suspicor. atque ilium diem desiderare sus- 
piriis fortibus in quo purgata mente et clai^oculo nonhwc solum omnia absque 
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The Spital Sermon, however, is not, in our opinion, by any 
means the most favourable specimen of Parr’s pulpit oratory. In 
the press of so much multifarious matter, we cannot pretend to 
give even the titles of discourses which occupy three thick and 
closely-printed volumes. In general, however, we may say, that 
they deal less in the solution of what is difficult in the letter, than 
of what is difficult in the scheme of Revelation — that they are 
more devoted to the contemplation of God’s works and ways in 
the gross than in the detail — that the critic may certainly be seen 
in some, but in many moi>e (in the best sense of the word) the 
philosopher — that the moralist prevails over the textuary. The 
divine who^i Parr evidently admired beyond every other, w^as 
Bishop Butler. He admired the comprehensive grasp of his 
theology — the front which he presents to his adversary ; meeting 
an objection by an answer which not only demolishes that, but 
every other of its kindt He admired the candour with which he 
ever admits difficulty where one really exists, or even suggests 
it where an oppbnCnt, unless a very sagacious one, would have 
overlooked it altogether. He admired the temper with which he 
handles all honest doubts, like a man who remembered that those 
who doubt have their souls at stake for their sincerity, no less than 
those who dogmatise; that he will be most likely to convince, who 
proves to the sceptic (what may very certainly be done) that un- 
belief has its difficulties too, and those far the most insuperable ; 
and, like a man who remembered too, (jiti paiica considcrut, 
facile jjronunciat. He admired the great additional effect which 
Butler gives to his arguments by his modest manner of propound- 
ing them, — wilfully, as it were, underrating their value, — stating 
them to be worth so much, when the most ungenerous adversary 
in the world would say, nay, but they *iire worth so much more. 

We will take llie‘lirst sennon, as a specimen of the degree in 
which Parr’s mind was imbued with the spirit of Bishop Butler. 
It is on Gal. iv. 4. ‘ When the fulness of the time was come, God 
sent forth his Son.’ And the task which Parr imposes upon him- 
self, is to obviate the objections to Christianity arising out of its 
late appearance, partial propagation, and imperfect efficacy , ' 

Now this is precisely such a turn as Butler would have been 
likely to give to such a text, and in the meagre outline of the dis- 
course (such is all we can offer) it will be seen how truly the style 
of argument is that of Bntler too. ^ On its late appearance, he 
contends, that had it been published a thousand years sooner, those 
who then live^i might have still asked why it had not been pub- 
lished a thousand years before them — that if the redemption of 

ccssivE et laboriosa imaginandi cura, veru^i multo plura et majora ex tu& bouitate et 
iinmensisslm^ 3aQCtissim^ue benigoitate conspicere et scire concechtur. 
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man is liable to this objection^ so is his creation — that as some 
portion of time must have preceded either event, the argument 
resolves itself into this, that we ought never to have been redeemed, 
nor indeed ever created at all — that the late appearance of the 
gospel is no real difficulty, for that if the attributes of God can 
be vindicated in the permission of vice, the vindication will equally 
extend to the protracted or gradual removal of it — that a delay 
of a thousand years before the gospel was announced seems much 
to us, but that if the world should l^st forty thousand years, or 
four hundred thousand, it would seem nothing — that, had an 
earlier epoch been chosen for ^his fulness of time,’ much evidence 
from prophecy would have been lost — that had it been before the 
extension of one great empire, (in the time of Moses for instance,) 
or in the infancy of arts, letters, and concurrent historical testi- 
mony, many obstacles would have been opposed to its propaga- 
tion — 4hat had the age been barbarous, it might have been said 
that such an age was unfavourable to the detecliciff of imposture. 
Finally, that its late appearance prepared the minds of men for a 
more ready reception of it, by first ministering to their curiosity, 
and then relieving them from a suspense which was painful, for 
that 

‘ in the gross mistakes and abject superstitions of the vulgar, in the 
uncertainty of the best philosophers and the impiety of the worst, we 
have the most convincing proofs that a divine revelation was not en- 
tirely unseasonable. All the instances of what reason did not do, 
being in reality more satisfactory evidences of its comparative insuf- 
ficiency, than tlie romantic suppositions and confident assertions of 
some men concerning what it might have done.’ — vol. ii. p. 28. 

On \\iQ partial propaga^j>on of the gospel, he observes, that a 
people just delivered from a state of nature by a Numa or a 
Lycurgus, would be thought to offer a strange reason for a volun- 
tary relapse, in saying that some neighbouring countries were still 
subject to the same evil, and were not provided with the same 
remedy ; that God dispenses all his gifts in proportions apparently 
unequal ; 

‘ that he deals them all out in various measures, and assigns to them 
various uses, quite regardless of all our churlish discontent and all our 
captious sophisms, .ever intent upon the execution of that plan which 
himself has formed, by the methods which himself approves’! — 

that the conversion of the apostles w^as effected by degrees — 
that the attachment of the Jews to ceremonial observances was 
weakened by degrees — that the. light of the gospel rose on the 
Gentiles by degrees — that many, truths, obscured by Popery, have 
been brought out by degrees — and that if the communication of 
God’s will be thus progressive amongst those by whom his gospel 

is 
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is in fact known, it is only analogous to such a scheme of things, 
and not less reconcileable to God's wisdom, that nations should 
be found still ignorant of that gospel altogether that, as a mat* 
ter of fact, the knowledge of Christianity is, on the whole, upon the 
advance — that 

* for this auspicious and extensive improvement in the religious state 
of men, every philosophical believer must acknowledge a visible though 
remote preparation of causes, in the wide dilFusion of commerce, in 
the successful cultivation of ^ience, in the invention of printing, in the 
discovery of the western world, ai^d in a variety of other particulars 
which no friend to mankind can contemplate without wonder, or men* 
tion without Exultation. '—vol. ii, p. 41 . ^ 

That if it be asked whether it be a duty to diffuse a knowledge 
of the divine will amongst a people where the ignorance of it 
seems thus of divine .appointment, the answer is, surely it is a 
duty ; for that human means are the only means of spreading that 
knowledge — tnafr we ourselves received it through such means, 
and by such means transmit it — that where evil exists, there 
may be a proof, indeed, that God did not intend altogether to pre- 
vent the evil, but that where he gives the power to alleviate it, 
there is just the same proof that he intends it to be alleviated. 
With regard to the impe^rfect efficacy of the gospel, he still pur- 
sues the same line of argument — that it would have been extra- 
ordinary for the Athenians to say, because the laws of Solon 
have not prevented all irregularities, therefore we will strip them 
of that authority by which they prevent any — that because civiliza- 
tion is not complete, therefore we will be again barbarians. But 
that the edge of the objection may be taken off by the positive 
efficacy of the gospel — that it has relieved the horrors of war — 
that it has mitigated- or annihilated slavery — that it has put an end 
to shows of gladiators — that it has abolished human sacrifices, 
and is now destroying persecution — that it has sweetened domestic 
life — stopped polygamy — elevated the sex, saved children from 
exposure — checked false patriotism — excited indignation at brutal 
indulgences — and that if it be said, that these advances are o^' ing 
to civilization and the laws, it is still to be replied, t^at Christians 
made these laws, that Christians are the subjects of this civilization. 
All this, it will be easily perceived, is of that scliool of Theology, 
of which Bishop Butler is at the head, facile princeps. 

Many of his sermons, and those some of the best, are expo- 
sitions of scripture histories, wherein the motive of the agent, the 
morality of the action, and the practical lesson to be drawn from 
it, are followed out with great sggacity, and, where the case ad- 
mits, with great feeling. Such is the sermon on the * Man of God 
sent from J tidah to B^hel such are the second and third sermons 

^on 
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^ on Conscience/ where the cases of Joseph’s brethren, of Saul, 
of David, of Belshazzar, of Judas, and of Herod the Tetrarch, — 
all conscience-stricken offenders — ^are investigated in ample detail, 
and by a very skilful anatomist of the human heai t.^ Under 
this head again may be ranked his sermon ^ on Private Prayer, 
of which we quote the opening as exhibiting Parr’s practical views 
of religion, and the light in which he saw it in our divine Exem- 
plar. The text is from Matt. xiv. 23. ^ He went up into a 

mountain to pray.’ 

‘ The judgments of men have in all ages been distracted, and tlieir 
morals, I fear, injured by impertinent and invidious comparisons. Ob- 
jects which are only distinct from each other, have been represented as 
contrary and incompatible, and their value, which changes with the 
circumstances of particular men, has been absurdly calculated from 
general rules and theoretic principles. Hence the idle debates that 
have been agitated, sometimes by the visionary philosopher, and some- 
times by the melancholy recluse, on the comparative excellence of 
speculative and practical life, and of the social ot* sSlitary. Yet com- 
mon sense will surely tell us, that speculation, unless coupled with 
practice, may confer intellectual superiority, but cannot imply any 
moral merit ; and we may learn from the same direction, that if the 
temptations to vice be in the social state many, the opportunities for 
virtue in a solitary one are few. Let us not then deceive or torment 
ourselves with these senseless or fruitless researches. Let us not 
separate what ought to be united, or place those duties in a state of 
artificial hostility to each other, which have a natural tendency to con- 
fer and to receive mutual advantage. He that contemplates virtue 
most frequently, is likely to practise it most successfully. He that re- 
tires from the world to examine his heart in silence and solitude, will 
return into action with purer principles and ealmer passions. The 
Saviour of the world ascended up into a mountain to pray ; but it is 
also recorded of him, that he went about continulilly doing good. He 
dismissed the multitude that he might discharge his duty towards God ; 
but he did not dismiss them till he had taught and relieved them. In 
the whole course of sacred history you will find our Saviour’s life a 
mixture of contemplation and action, of exemplary exactness that 
doe» not offend our good sense, and amiable freedom that does not 
relax our virtqe- You meet him in the maVket-place, the synagogue, 
and the festal entertainment. You learn also that he withdrew him- 
self from the crowd into deserts, or a mountain, or a garden ; that he 
there held immediate intercourse with the great Father of Spirits, and 
emjloyed himself in meditation, in fasting and in prayer.’ — vol. vi., 
p. 344. 

With some of the doctrinal sermons we must cemfess ourselves 
less satisfied. They fly from enthusiasm till they become frigid, 

‘ from beds of liquid fire, to staiVe in ice.’ They have often more 

* Vol. V. pp. 3. 412-414. t Vol. vi.,_p. 344. 
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reason than unction, and sometimes fall below the standard of our 
articles, oiir liturgy, and our catechism. Such are the three 
Sermons on the Lord’s Supper. — Parr takes Bishop Hoadly’s 
view of this sacrament, which is clearly not that of our church, 
though both attempt to hook the church in — (vol. vi. 181). Here, 
indeed, he is embarrassed , — cBstuat infeltSc angusto — and 

in his critical construction of St. Paul, (Soxijtxa^grw Se iv^peui^os' 
aoLvrov) which he would have to mean ^ let a tirfan distinguish him- 
self as a partaker of the Lord’s Supper, not of a common meaj,’ 
and not * let a man examine himself,’ as a step preparatory to it, 
he shows his skill in special pleading on a Greek word, which 
is one crux*out of several for Hoadly, and those who think with 
Hoadly. He then Iriumphantly exclaims, 

^ Is any communicant, in our own or in any other house of worship, 
so grossly ignorant, so brutishly irreverent, as to not make a difference — 
a wide and important difference, betw'een the sacramental bread and 
wine and an oiVlir).ar}^ meal ? Do any of you talk, or even think, of 
the cares or the pleasures of the world, w’hen you kneel at the Lord's 
Table, as you talk and as you tliink of them when you are at your 
daily meals, or your occasional and harmless feasts ? Does any man, 
reeking from the brothel or the tavern, presume to approach the 
Lord’s Supper, and to share with his feilow-Christians in the banquet 
of that most heavenly food ? ’ — vol. vi., p. 174. 

Now, though it may be thought that such books as Weekly 
Preparations for the Sacrament may have frustialcd their own 
good ends, and deterred many scrupulous persons fiom the Lord’s 
lable, who, nevertheless, would have been very worthy to go 
there, still w'e cannot persuade ourselves to believe that St. Paul 
looked upon every man as fit to approach that table, of wliom it 
could not be alleged that he was fit^ to be driven out of God’s 
house with a scourge of cords — 

Nec furlum feci, nec fugi, si mihi dixit 

Servus — Habes pretium, loris non ureris, aio. 

This is all that can be said of such qualihcatioiis — that they 
shall at least protect the worshipper fiom the hands of the belAlle. 
Dr. Parr, indeed, after having thus laboured to .^how that the 
testimony of St. Paul, as it is commonly received and interpreted, 
is inconclusive, docs give it as his own opiiiioif, backed loo by 
that of Pythagoras,* that self-examination is a good thing, upon 
this or any other occasion ; yet we apprehend that such naiVies, 
ho>yever respectable, would be a very poor substitute for that of 
an inspired apostle, who spake, not according to expediency, but 
by command ; and we must say;, that, on this and on some other 


♦ Vol. vi., p. 176. 
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occasions, Dr. Parr discovers a disposition to stir foundations 
without any sufficient cause.* 

Perhaps he erred here and elsewhere, by a wish to simplify 
in his theology more than is meet. Surely some mystery w^as 
to be expected, a priori, in any revelation coming from a 
Being who is known to" us but in part, and to whom we stand 
in a relation which is known to ns but in part. It would 
be an argument agamlt its trutli, were there in it no such dark 
spots. They stand as the image and superscription of that awful 
Spirit who impresses, more or less, his own unapproachable cha- 
racter on all his works. Still ft is llic infirmity of strong and 
inquisitive minds to be impatient of embarrassment. Parr felt it 
to the full ; and with a certain degree of fretfulness at having to 
gi apple with subjects too liard even for him, he is sometimes 
tempted to cut the knot which he is unwilling to abandon and 
unable to untie. + In general, however, he declines altogether 
entering into points of mystical divinity. ^ lileag iiir, (writes he 
to his friend, the venerable Dr. Routh,) we have not long to live, 
and let us do all the good we canto good men. No questions will 
arise hereafter about speculations abstractedly considered — neither 
yours nor mine. The great God and the Son of man are all in 
all.’;); And again, in a strain of unusual earnestness, he says, in 
one of his sermons — 

* In the stillness of the closet, and amidst the solemnities of the 
sanctuary, I have sometimes doubted whether solid wisdom or sincere 
piety be much promoted by metaphysical distinctions or critical refine- 
ments, or enthusiastic declamations on what is called the personality 
of that Being in whom we all unfeigiiedly believe as the promised 
Messiah, as the beloved Son in wdiom God w^as well pleased — as che 
crucified Redeemer, to wlioiif, after his resurrection from the grave 
and his ascension into heaven, hath been given ^ name that is above 
every other name.* 

This momentous question we cannot here pursue, but commend 
our readers to the trustworthy guidance of Dr. Waterlaiid, who, 
with the sword of the Spirit for his chief weapon, which is the 
TVoi^ of God, will make a way for them through those speculative 
difficulties whicli it is the business of philosophy to rjiise, and of 
faith to encounter. § 

Again, -some of the sermons may be considered poZtVica/ ; that 
^ On the Beneficial Efl'ects of Labour’ is a very comprehensive 
vievf of a very important subject. The anatomical argument, 
from the structure of the human frame ; the intellectual argument, 

* See Butler’s Keminisceiices, vol. ii., p. 210 ; and vol. iv., p. 267. 

t Vol. Vi., p. 257. • 1 Vol. vii., p. 677. 

§ See hU Defence of some Queries,” and his ** Importance pf the Doctrine of the 
Trinity,” 

from 
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from fhe nature of our faculties^ and the benefits that accrue, both 
to them and to us, from exercise ; the moral argument, from the 
peace of mind, the benevolent affections, and the progress in 
every virtue, which are the fruits of industry ; the powerful pic^ 
tures of the opulent and indigent sluggard ; and the generous ap* 
peal to the justice and pity of the task-masters of our manufac- 
tories — all combine to make this sermon o f the most instruct 
tive and pleasing of the collection.* ThoS#^®t)n the Death of the 
late King,^ we like less ;^the text is ill-chosen, if to be understood 
in the sense in which Parr understands it ; the learning is running 
to waste before such an audieilte, at such a moment ; and the 
review of ^he public and private events ©f the last reign breathes 
more the party politician than the calm divine ; introduced as they 
are by a figure of rhetoric, either as events which the preacher 
takes praise to himself for having hitherto abstained from canvass- 
ing in the pulpit ; or else by another figure, as events (and here 
he imitates vidit obsessarn curiam, &c., of Tacitus, in his 

Life of Agricola) which the calamitous close of the monarches 
life, and the eclipse of his understanding, had veiled from his 
sight. Still, after all his ill-selected preliminaries, his allusions to 
the Carbonari, to the queen, to ^ military outrages,' (why should 
such topics be even touched upon within the walls of the sanc- 
tuary, and ^ blood be thus mingled with our sacrifices' ?) — after all 
his hints at the lack of wisdom in the councils of the sovereign, 
and his tasteless compliment ‘ to the brilliancy of diction, the 
plausibility of statement, and poignancy of invective,' of the man 
who, by his own confession, had abused these endowments to the 
slander of his king after all these words of qvil omen, Parr, 
carried away by the natural impulse of a heart which was all the 
while yearning after better things, pours forth a splendid but dis- 
criminative eulogy of the illustrious dead, and his patronage of 
learning, his easy access, his moral courage, his taste for manly 
sports, his love of agriculture, his protection (so far as it went) 
of the virtue of the nation by preserving the virtue of the court, 
are all features in his character set forth by one who can no Ipnger 
find in his heart to speak grudgingly, or of necessity, even of a 
Tory King. 

‘ Happy, then, most happy will it be for any of mf hearers, if, upon 
meeting the personage whose death we deplore, at the awful tribunal 
of our common Judge, you, in the hearing of angels and archangels 
and the spirits of just men made perfect, should proclaim aloud, that in 
escaping from many dangerous temptations, in multiplying the com- 
forts of your wives, your children, and your domestics-— in promoting 
habits of temperance and industry among your inferiors, and encou- 

* Vol. V. p. 237! t Vol v.p. 172 
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raging your dependents, your neighbours, and your friends, to he 
grateful to their Redeemer and obedient to their Gpd, you had been 
animated by the example of your bejoved and revered King/^voL v. 
p. 193. 

We return to the personal history of Dr. Parr.~It is the lot of 
all who live long, to follow to the grave those who, in the ordinary 
course of things, should have followed them, and of this bitter cup 
he bad to drink deep.|N|l the winter of 1803, his favourite daughter, 
Catharine, died of consuiAption — a disease that delights to fasten 
upon all that is interesting in person, in disposition, and in intellect. 

‘ The activity of my mind in oorrespondence* (he writes, a few 
months after) ‘ has been much weakened by an event, th» effects of 
which have been and continue to be very injurious to my health and 
spirits. I do not love to pour forth complaints. I have combatted 
affliction by change of scene, and by the soothing influence of friendly 
society ; but the truth is, that my existence is bereaved of its sweetest 
consolation, and that my grey hairs are likely to go down with sorrow 
to the grave.’ — vol. viii. p. 87. • • ^ 

In 1810, died Mrs. Parr, of the same insidious complaint ; and 
before the year expired, his only surviving child, Mrs. Wynne, was 
laid by the side of her sister and mother, in Hatton church. She 
inherited a large share of her father’s talent : but her marriage was 
an unhappy o«e ; a separation followed ; her youngest child re- 
mained with her, till it was carried oft’ by the small-pox ; her 
other two children (who, like this, were daughters) were not 
permitted to visit her even on hcrdcath-bcd, and to her, therefore^ 
to die must have been indeed to rest from her labours. — 

* My domestic sorrows’ (writes Farr to Dr. Burney, a little before 
this last bereavemfent) ‘ weigh me down, but I shall summon all my 
courage ; and in truth, dear siF, I have a very deep and serious sense 
of the duties which I owe to my grandchildren, as(* their protector. I 
had reckoned much upon the judicious and affectionate aid they and 
their poor mother would have had from Mrs. Parr, hut these hopes 
are no more. I .have long learned to value life chiefly as a sort of 
trust reposed in us by the Almighty, for promoting the good of his 
creatures, and as a st^te of discijdine preparatory for a nobler sphere 
of agency. This Conviction is firmly seated in my mind : it does not 
weaken any of the feelings which are natural to the human heart. 
No, Charles, but % invigorates them, and purifies them, and exalts 
them from the rank of weaknesses into incentives to virtue ; and virtue, 
mingled with reflection, intention, and active exercise, raises the soul 
of man to the most becoming and most animating piety.’ — voLi. p. 053. 

The close of Parr’s life, however, grew brighter. The in- 
creased value of his stall at St. Paul’s set him abundantly at his 
ease : he can even indulge his love of pomp— ardefgue cupi- 
dine cwrrile. be encumbers himself with a coach and four. In 

1816 , 
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1616 , he married a second wife, Miss Eyre, the sister of his 
friend the Rev. James Eyre; he became reconciled to his two 
granddaughters, now grown up to woman’s estate ; he received 
them into his family, and kept them as his own, till one of 
them became the wife of the Rev. John Lynes, whose name 
is coupled with that of Dr. Johnstone, in this edition of Parr’s 
works. — And here we will take the liberty of recommending 10 
the editors, when the opportunity occursjHB arrange their mate* 
Hals in a more natural order, not suffering volumes of seraions 
and volumes of politics *to succeed one another by turns — to give 
the dates of the several cowiposkions at the head of each, where- 
ever they^an ; the want of them having caused us much trouble, 
and left us, after all, in some doubt — to weed out many of the 
letters, which are of no interest, and only swell the work need* 
lessly, from others which arc of the greatest — to add an index, 
which would infinitely enhance the value of so many volumes 
which treat «ff,,so many matters, and in so desultory a manner — 
and to bestow greater attention upon the correction of the press, 
of which the errors are an absolute deformity to the edition. 

Tn the latter years of his life Parr had been subject to erysipelas ; 
once he had suffered by a carbuncle, and once by a mortification 
in the hand. Owing to this tendency to diseased action in the 
skin, he was easily affected by cold, and on Sunday J Ifith January, 
1825, having, in addition to the usual duties of the day, buried a 
corpse, he was, on the following night, seized with a long-con- 
tinued rigor, attended by fever and delirium, and never effectually 
rallied again. There is a note, however, dated N ov. 2 , 1 824, ad- 
dressed by him to Archdeacon Butler, which proves that he felt 
his end approaching, even before this crisis. 

‘ Dear and Learned Namesake, — This letter is important, and 
strictly confidential. I have given J. Lynes minute aiid plenary direc- 
tions for my funeral. I desire you, if you can, to preach a short, una* 
domed funeral sermon. Rann Kennedy is to read the lesson and 
grave service, though I could wish you to read the^grave service also. 
Say little of me, but you are sure to say it ice//.* 

Dr. Butler complied with his request, and amply xnadc good 
the opinion here expressed. He spoke of him like a warm and 
stedfast friend, but not like that worst of encfinies, an indiscreet 
one; he did not challenge a scrutiny by the extravagance of his 
praise, nor break, by his precious balms, the head he was©most 
anxious to honour. Dr. Parr’s death w^as tedious, and his faculties, 
except at intervals, disturbed. He took an opportunity, however, 
afforded him by one of these intervals, of summoning about his 
bed his wife, grandchildren, anS servants ; confessed to them his 
weaknesses and errors, asked their forgiveness for any pain he 

might 
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might have caused them by petulance and haste, and professed 
* his trust in God, through Christ, for the pardon of his sins/* 
One expression, which Dr. Johnstone reports him to have used 
on this occasion, is extraordinary — that ‘ from the beginning of 
his life he was not conscious of having fallen into a crime.’ Far 
be it from us to scrutinize the words of a delirious death-bed. — 
These must have been uttered (if, indeed, they are accurately 
given) either in som^. peculiar and very limited sense, or else 
at a moment when a man* is no longer accountable to God for 
what he utters. The latter was, probably, the case : for in the 
same breath in which he declares ‘ his life, even his early life, to 
have been pure,’ he sues for pardon at tRe hands of his Maker, and 
acknowledges a Redeemer, as the instrument through which he is 
to obtain it. 

‘ During fifty days of suffering, (says Dr. Johnstone,) and during 
which time he was more helpless than the new-born babe, it needs no 
great flight of imagination to conceive that his fortitude and magnani- 
mity were drawn upon to the utmost ; except, indeed,*vrtien his posi-* 
tion was obliged to be moved, and the cry of anguish could not be 
repressed, he never repined, he never complained. Ejaculations of pious 
hope and unfeigned confidence frequently broke from him in murmurs 
of thankfulness or prayer ; and his countenance, except when he was 
tortured with pain, had that pleasing expression which usually attended 
his calm and mRre agreeable conversations. . . . On Sunday, the 

Cth of March, the approach of death became more manifest ; the pul- 
sation of the artery at the wrist was imperceptible ; yet he awoke 
conscious — spoke to Mrs. Lynes, and knew those around him. Grate- 
fully affected by the attention I endeavoured to show him, he appeared, 
from his attitude, repeatedly to bless me, and with the utmost emphasis 
of his dying voice saluted me as his most dear friend. The expression 
of his countenance, during th* greater part of the day, was almost 
divine. He could take no food, yet, with short iiTtervals of delirium, 
had the most complete possession of his intellect : not a murmur of 
impatience escaped him. Except the words of kindness he whispered 
to those about him| all lie uttered was devotional ; and such was his 
frame of mind till five minutes before his death. He then became 
inseniiible, apd departed by an inaudible expiration at six in the after- 
noon.’ — voi^i p. 637. 

On leveling t6 Miat have written, it will be perceived that 
we have said very little of the politics of Dr. Parr. His friends 
will not blame us for this. Herbert’s Country Parson was no 
politeian, nor was Fuller’s ^ Faithful Minister.’ We do not wish 
ill to Parr’s memory; the spirit of our Review, we are sure, bears 
testimony to this ; and in politics we hold of him, as of Milton, 
that ‘he had but the use of his^left hand.'* How could it be 
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otherwise? What were the circumstanceB of Parr’s life or cha- 
racter to qualify him for a politician ? What was there in the 
labours of a parish or of a school, in the learned dust of a philo- 
logical library, or in the retirement of a provincial town, or a 
country village, which was to fit him for weighing in a balance tlie 
affairs of nations?* To exhibit Parr, therefore, at any length pro- 
nouncing dogmatically upon public measures, and vituperating 
public men ; directing, from his parsonage ^t Hatton, instructions 
to Dr. Befinet upon Irish affairs, when he was himself secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and resident in the castle or giving 
Lord Holland hints as to the topics of his speeches in parliament, 
and the groper objects of his attack there, J would be as little 
agreeable to us, as we suspect such correspondence w^as to the 
parties who were honoured with it. Dr. liennet, indeed, as 
usual, Uvails himself of the privilege of a school-fellow, and tells 
him his mind ; and ‘Lord Holland, we observe, after the manner 
of his illustrious uncle in his correspondence with Wakefield, is 
more willing to tadk upon Cicero’s ‘ Treatise de Republica,’ than 
Upon ^ M’^ellesley versus the Orangemen, or Canning versus Peel 
and is apt to throw out, as a tub for the w^hale, when that 
leviathan W'ould w'illingly take his pastime with him in the Catholic 
question, some such small matter as the meaning of ' Cordyla ’ 
in an epigram of Maitial, or the authority ther^ might be for 
making a dactyl out of ‘ opinio 

Burke, too, in his letter of thanks to Parr, for the honourable 
post he had assigned him in the preface to ‘ Bellendenus,’ praises 
the Latin, descants upon the general advantages of classical litera- 
ture, excuses the public for their neglect of himself; in slioit, 
does any thing and every thing, rather than that which was the 
most natural thing of all to have dene, — compUment Parr upon 
the political sagacity which that preface displayed.^ Nor does 
the circumstance of his Whig friends leaving their literary cham- 
pion to a dead loss of 40/,, on this his first great effort in their 
favour, argue much (as his friend Homer ventures to hint**) for 
the value they set upon his political services. The truth was, 
Parr had too little discretion to be an useful ally. What Tox 
said of Burke, might have been said of him with at least equal 
truth : — 

‘ He was certainly a great man, and had very many good as well 

• He might have remembered what Joseph Scaligersays of Lipsius, who aiTeiled the 
charaOter of a deep political writer. * Nequeest politicos, iiec potest quicqiiam in po- 
litic ; nihil pos«>^.'nt pedantes in illis rebus : nec ego nec alius doctus possumus scribeie 
in politicis.' — Sra/igerana. 1695. 8vo. p. 245. 

t Vol. vii. pp. 92, 102, 103. J Vol. vii. pp. 126, 142, 146. 

6 Vol. vii. p. 160. II Vol. vii. pp. 127, 129, 130. f Vol. i. p. 199. 

♦* Vol.l p. 419, 
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as great qualities ; but his motto seemed to be the very reverse ot 
ar^cuv ; and when his mind had got hold of aii object, his whole 
judgment, as to prudent or imprudent, becoming or indecent, nay, 
right or wrong, was perverted when that object was in question. 
What Quintilian says of Ovid, si ingenio temperare qudm indulgere 
maluisset^ was eminently applicable to him, even with respect to his 
passions — si animi sui affectibus temperare qudm indulgere mcduisset^ 
quid vir iste prcestare non potuisset I* — vol. vii. p. 

But these passions drove Parr astray : his views changed as his 
feelings changed : he wanted that consistency in his estimate ot 
men and measures, which is the result only of a judgment exer- 
cising itself upon the actual relsftions things, and continuing 
fixed in its awards, so long as those relations do not vaf^. Early 
in life he voted at Brentford for John Wilkes. In 1787, he pro- 
nounced an elegant panegyric upon Lord North. Then the only 
fault of that statesman was, that he had prosecuted the American 
war* with too little vigour.*!- In 1793, he writes to Mr. Coke, 

^ upon the war (with France), as well as upoi?, ikfi^ontest with 
America, artifice prevails for a time over plain dealing, sophistry 
over argument, declamation over wisdom, and natural pride over 
natural prudence. I detest the principle ; I dread the event, and 
to every measure in detail, I anticipate disappointment and dis- 
grace.’J In the notes upon Rapin, written about 1783, we are told, 

‘ In the character of this extraordinary man, (Mr. Pitt,) we see a 
rare and magnificent assemblage of excellencies, as well natural as 
acquired ; of attainments not less solid than brilliant ; extensive learn- 
ing ; refined taste and discernment, both widely comprehensive and 
minutely accurate. By a kind of intuition he seems to grasp that 
knowledge of men and things, to which others are compelled to ascend 
by slow and patient toil. His genius, in the mean time, acquires fresh 
lustre from integrity hitherto u^corrupted, and I hope incorruptible. 
The fierceness of ambition he tempers, or is capable of tempering by 
the softest and most exquisite feelings of humanity. 

vai r^fdvoio TTarpos' [TyiriWTc^os] 

TO 5 rtXX* — Soph. Aj. 

To the^generous ardour of youth he has added the extensive views of 
age, and he may, without flattery, be said to possess at once the capti- 
vating eloquence of Callidius, and the yet more fascinating policy of 

* For an authentic account of the events, both public and private, which led on to the 
crisis of the American war, see a recently published ‘ History of the Province of Was- 
sachuse^s' from 1749 to 1774, from a MS. left by Mr. Hutchinson, tlien governor of 
the Province. Mr. H. is already known as the Historian of America, to whom Robertson 
so often refers as authority We understand that a journal of the goverfor’s is likely to 
appear before long, kept with great accuracy from day to day, entering more into the 
secret details of those times, and continued for some years after his return to England, 
when he had much intercourse with ministers, tfhd some with the king. 

■j- Vol, iii, p«10^ % Vol. vii, p, 235# 
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Scipio, “ est enim non veris tantum virtutibiis Thimbilis sedarie quadam 
abjuventa adostentationem earum compositus.** * — vol. i. p. 147. 

In his preface to ^ Bellendenus/ written about 1787, Pitt, this 
very Pitt, is the beardless senator — one of the foolish, the raw, the 
boyish counsellors who had taken the state by storm — one who 
thought one thing and said another — who acted from a love of 
experiment rather than from a prospect of success — who consulted 
the complexion of the body politic, whilst he sucked out its vital 
blood — whose knowledge of mankind, of mankind metaphysically, 
(which is an Element of an orator,) of mankind historically, (which 
is an element of a statesman,) was absolutely nothing ; his oratory 
florid and, sophistical ; his sentiments at once turgid and jejune ; 
his invective insolent, his jokes vapid.* ' 

In 1790, Lord John Townshend is informed by Dr. Pair, that 
he has received a canvassing letter from Mr. Pitt, (the same Mr. 
Pitt,) and that from, a sense of pure obligation to him, as he per- 
suaded himself, on account of his treatment of a criminal recom- 
mended by him to Mr Pitt’s consideration, he was disposed to 
give him his support; as though Mr. Pitt (which Lord John in 
his reply shrewdly observes) * might not as well have hoped for 
his suppression of Bellendenus on the same account,’ + for that 
work, it seems, was published after this act of grace had been per- 
formed by the minister, and, what is more, was published when the 
act must have been of much more recent date — and much more 
fresh in his memory. Finally, in 1807, we read in the ^ Philopatris,’ 
that ^ no man was ever more applauded than Mr. Pitt in the 
zenith of his power, and that his talents will be most assuredly 
conspicuous in the records of history.’ J Here again, as in the 
case of Bishop Hurd, it is probable that Parr, in spite of his 
mutability, was sincere in the opinion he expressed at the moment, 
but it was dictated under the influence of the feeling of the 
moment, and took the complexion of that feeling whatever it 
might happen to be. In his notes upon Rapin’s History of Whigs 
and Tories, (to which we have already alluded,) there is constantly 
found a sober practical view of things which even we can cordially 
praise. In his private correspondence, of a later date, wj meet 
with passages of a heedless and precipitate intemperance which all 
must as cordially condemn. It is true that the notes on Rapin 
were written at a time when the Coalition had thrown politicians 
of extreme parties into a most unnatural fit of mutual politeness, 
and the letters (many of them at least) when the voice af the 
nation had declared against the whigs, and driven them into a more 
than usual degree of exacerbation ; this, however, is only to ac- 
count for the inconsistency — not to excuse it. ^ 

* Vul. Ui. pp. 118 120 et f Vol. vii. p.J633. I Vol, iv. p. 122. 
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In the 'Notes/ the influence of the crown, arising out of 
offices and honours which are at its disposal, may be justified to 
the satisfaction of every impartial friend to the liberties of his 
country.* It is less formidable in reality than appearance ; it 
produces many advantages and prevents many evils which escape 
superficial observers — it is scarce strong enough to support itself 
f against the latent but growing strength, the undefined and 
perhaps undefinable privileges of the House of Commons.’f 

In the ' Notes,* no rrforniation is advised except such as Lord 
Bacon recommends, such as should be vfrought by men of mode- 
ration, ' who would follow the ca^amp^c of time itself, which inno- 
vatetfi greatly, but quietly.* There we are told, » 

‘ that if the moderate Whigs should have the merit of furnishing such 
reformers, we are encouraged hy the experience of past ages to believe 
that the moderate Tories will not have the demerit of opposing them — 
that in the mean time the strength of both ought to be centered in a 
vigilant and resolute op])osition to every audacious empiric, to every 
crafty impostor, to a herd of men who stun our eart Tvith complaints 
of evils which, if imaginary, they wish to exist, and if real, they have 
been instrumental in creating.* — vol. hi. p. C31. 

In the notes upon Mr. Fox’s History, there are passages writ- 
ten in the same excellent spirit. On the subject of obedience, 
we quote with pleasure the judgment of Barrow, which, says Parr, 

' furnishes us with a sure and safe direction for our instruction.’ 
ft is this : — 

‘ Are the objections against obedience so clear and cogent, as are 
the commands which enjoin and the reasons wliich enforce it ? Are 
the inconveniences adhering to it apparently so grievous as are the 
mischiefs wliich spring from disobedience ? Do they in a just balance 
couritei’poise the disparagement of authority, the violation of order, 
tlic disturbance .of peace, tlie obstruction of ecyficatioii which dis- 
obedience produceth ?’ — vol. iv. p. 494. 

Here, then, moderation is the word. Now let us turn to the 
letters, for a practical coiniueiitary on these peaceable maxims. 

‘ I have little inclination* (Parr w'rites toDr. Gabell in 1818) ‘ at 
this moment for philology, for I breathe fierce ndignat ion against the 
property-tax, fiercer against the military estabUsliment, and most fierce 
against the royal confederates, of whom, I tell you plainly, that I would 
put everyone of them to death as enemies of rhe human race. I don*t 
love Napoleon, but, driven to a choice of evils, I am compelled to be 
undesignedly a Napoleonite \ and this is plain English language, in that 
true English spirit, the decay of which will ultimately subject England 
to the miseries and crimes of a revolution.* — vol. vii. p. 

Wliere is the moderation here ? We are equally at a loss to 
reconcile Parr’s love for the church with his abuse of the clergy. 

* Vol. iii. p. 541. t Ibid. p. 627. 

VOL. XXXIX. NO. LXXVIII. X ‘No 
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‘ No man living* feels deeper, or more sincere, or more ardent ad- 
miration than I do for the founders of the English Church ; they were 
wise, good, and great, and my heart often blesses them.’— vpl. viiL 
p. 490. 

‘ You know again,’ says he, in another place, ‘ my firm and sincere 
attachment to the Church of England; an attachment not arising from 
the honest prejudices of education, or upon any sordid views of interest, 
but upon a sincere and well-founded conviction of transcendant excel- 
lence and solid utility.’ — vol. i. p. 267. ^ 

‘ I would not part with ijfie Church, which is our bulwark against 
vulgar fanaticism,’ — (vol. vii. p. 217.) says he again. 

His lettei; to Dr. Milner, "the late Roman Catholic Bishop, on 
his audacious assertion, that Bishop Halifax died a Catholic, is 
written throughout in the temper of a man who felt unfeigned indig- 
nation at an attempt to do the Church of England wrong. So are 
his remarks on Mr. Butler’s character of Archbishop Cranmer ; — 
and are we not to think him in earnest, when he writes in one of 
his notes upon Rapin, — 

‘ It will be difficult to name a time, compared with the present, when 
the Church of England was adorned by prelates who were possessed of 
learning at once so elegant and so profound ; who united such liberality 
of spirit with such purity of morals, and were distinguished by so much 
faith without timid credulity, and so much piety without trifling su- 
perstition.’ — vol. hi. p. 685. 

Yet, within six years of this veiy period, (during which wc are 
not aware that there was any particular murrain among the bishops,) 
he tells Mr. Homer that ‘ he thinks three bishops out of live are 
most desperate knaves.’* We should have taktai no notice of this 
expression had it been a solitary one ; it might have escaped in the 
gaiety of his heart ; a mere idle word .such as he might have used 
when at his ease and amongst ^ his familiars but in the course 
of Parr’s correspondence sneers at the clergy occur so frequently, 
that we think the church has some right to do more than mourn 
ill silence at finding herself so often wounded by an arrow feathered 
from her own wing ; at seeing the kid so unnaturally seethed in the 
milk of its mother. For instance, his neighbour concurs wdth 
him ‘ in condemning regents, ministers, courtiers, placemen, aspi- 
rants, and worldly-minded parsons, whether bishops, dignitaries, 
priests or deacons, when they conspire to blindfold and enthral 
their fellow creatures.’ ^ He, like other parsons, has a predilec- 
tion for mystery ’.'f* ^ Here some sleek and bowing court-chaplain 

would say to me,’&c.J ^ Was Lady > — ■ amused with the com- 
plimentary verses upon bishops ? The subject, I believe, is con- 
tinued, and I suspect that you ^ould b^ more than amused if you 

t Ibid. p. 276. 


♦ Vol. i. p. 304. 


t Vol, vii. p. 2G4. 
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were to see the just and poignant description of prelates who are 
not much in your favour, or my own.’* ‘ I hope Lord Grenville 
now sees what soit of stuff makes bishops and priests. ^ 1 give 
no (jjuarter to the parsons, ’ J ^ Priests, like kings, never forget or 
forgive.’ § * You see the articles of my belief, and it happens 

upon this occasion, as it does not always among my clerical 
brethren, for 1 do, ex animo, think all that 1 profess.’ || 

Instances like these abound. Now if Parr thought that he was 
tickling the ears of his grt^t Wliig friends (for to them, we observe, 
these sneers are principally contided) when he was thus debasing 
his own profession, or that he wias gapiing their esteem whilst he 
was thus hallooing them on (of themselves nothing lotb^ to attack 
its more distinguished members, and even directing them to the 
place where they might fasten the fang with the greatest effect ; % 
if he thought he should gain from them the poor praise of freedom 
from professional prejudices, 'whilst he exulted in the defeat of one 
churchman by another, when the more appropriate /eeliiig w'as to 
lament that there should be any contest among tfiem at all, — ^ Sirs, 
ye are brethren’ — \\c venture to say that he was out in his reck- 
oning. Sir Samuel Roinilly, in one of his letters, hints as much ; 

^ I must not venture to speak as freely of judges as you do of 
bishops,' is the language of that honourable man, himself surely 
as little of a time-server as Parr. 

Parcit 

Cognatis raaculis similis fera, 

is a law of nature, which cannot be broken without disgrace to 
him who does it violence. That Parr should have been anxious 
to obtain a seat upon a bench, where, according to his notions, he 
would have met with such worshipful society, is again strange; yet 
lie makes application to LdtxJ IJolland for his interest, on the 
death of Bishop IJorsley; and we know not what a churchman of 
lower pretensions to independence could have done more lor him- 
self than this. Whether Parr had any right to complain ‘ of pro- 
fessional neglect on the part of his episcopal brethren,’ ** after 
what we have detailed, we do not presume to say; our intercourse 
with Christian Bishops has been very limited, but we imagine that 
their feelings in one respect must be very like those of a Hebrew 
Jew of our ac^uaiijtance, and that with him they would find some 
difficulty in bringing themselves to say, 

‘ Fair sir, you spat on me on Wednesday last ; 

* You spurned me such a day ; another time 

You called me dog ; — and for these courtesies • 
ril lend you thus, mucli monies.’ 

* Vol. vii. p. 275. + Ibid, p. 128. J Ibid. p. 126. ^ Ibid. p. 1U6. 

11 Ibid. p. 257. ^ Ibid. p. 146, *• Ibid, p, 232. 

X 2 That 
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That quickness of feeling, however, and disposition to abandon 
himself to its guidance, which made Parr an inconsistent man, 
made him also a benevolent one. Benevolence he loved as a sub- 
ject for his contemplation, and the practical extension of it as a 
rule for his conduct. He could scarcely bear to regard the Deity 
under any other aspect. He would have children taught, in the 
first instance, to regard him under that aspect alone ; simply as ^ 
being who displayed infinite goodness in the creation, in the go- 
vernment, and in the redemption of the world. Language itself 
indicates, that the whole 'system of moral rectitude is comprised 
in it — suepyBTBiv, benefacere^ beneficence — the generic term being, 
in common parlance, emphatically restricted to works of 
charity .f Nor was this mere theory in Parr. Most men who 
have been economical from necessity in their youth, continue 
to be so, from habit, in their age — but Parr’s hand was ever open 
as day. Poverty had vexed j but had never contracted his spirit ; 
money he despjised, except as it gave him power — power to ride 
in his state-coach, to throw wide his doors to hospitality, to load 
his table with plate, and his shelves with learning; power to 
adorn his church with chandeliers and painted windows; to make 
glad the cottages of his poor; to grant a loan to a tottering 
farmer ; to rescue from want a forlorn patriot or a thriftless 
scholar. Whether misfortune, or mismanagement, or folly or 
vice, had brought its victim low, his want was a passport to 
Parr’s pity, and the dew of his bounty fell alike upon the evil and 
the good, upon the just and the unjust. It is told of Boerhaave, 
that, whenever he saw a criminal led out to execution, he would 
say, * May not this man be better than 1? if otherwise, the praise 
is due, not to me, but to the grace of God.’ Parr quotes the 
saying with applause.J Such, we Idoubt not, would have been 
. his own feelings on such an occasion. 

In him, indeed, the quality of mercy may, in one sense, be 
thought strained — in its excess it was in danger of confounding 
right and wrong, of withdrawing a safeguard from morals by 
substituting compassion towards the offender for abhorrence of 
the offence. He saw in the poor prostitute, for instance, one 
who did not possess the same virtuous education as himself, biit 
who did possess the same understanding, the same feelings, the 
same Creator, the same Bedeeiner, — one who had been once 
spotless, though now polluted — one who had been practised upon 
by wiles, and then branded by infamy, — one who had been'hban- 
doned by Others, till she was taught to despair of herself; un- 
used to kindness till she was dead to a sense of it, or to counsel, 
till she was too hardened to be reclaimed.^ In tlie indulgence 

♦ Vol.ii. p. 163. -I* Tbid, p. 61, jiVol, iv. p. 171, } Vol, ii. p, 269-271. 
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of such feelings there may be the risk we have said ; still they 
must be confessed to argue kindness of heart in him who pos- 
sesses them, and self-knowledge, too, which rather directs him to 
take heed lest he fall himself, than be officiously active in casting 
the first stone at one who is prostrate. When, however, Parr, 
in his zeal for mitigating the criminal code, talks of women who 
have murdered their own children as ‘unhappy mothers;’ and 
laments the execution <jf a young man of twenty-two (a har- 
dened villain upon his own showing^* for robbery, and adds 
some hundred pages afterwards in a note, with the most amusing 
naivete^ that he is sorry he omRted, hi his former mention of this 
hopeful youth, that he had added rape to robbery, — m these and 
the like cases, his benevolence is misplaced ; his feelings, however 
excellent, are running riot ; and in his zeal for the interest of his 
client, he forgets that something is due to hjs country. But so it 
ever is with Parr — he never knows when to stop. Liberality in 
thinking is abstractedly a very good thing; let k, •however, keep 
within bounds — let it oppose itself to its natural antagonist, 
bigotry, and all is well ; but when it employs itself in removing 
all restrictions instead of prescribing such only as are meet, in 
confounding all distinctions instead of distinguishing with pro- 
priety, then it is a good thing abused. 

What conclusion can be drawn, for instance, from the language 
of one who praises Bishop Horne as ‘ orthodox,’ and calls Mr. 
Belshain’s translation of the Epistles of St. Paul ‘ an excellent 
work,’ qualifying, indeed, (as is usual with Dr. Parr) by ‘ 1 do not 
entirely agree with him on some doctrinal points’ — of one who 
numbers amongst ‘ w ise and good men,’ such utterly incongruous 
names as Sir T. More, Erasiiius, Johnson, and Voltaire /f Of one 
who has a word of praise for Archbishop Laud, J and a word of • 
praise for John Wesley who would be put dowm in the number 
of the latitudinarian divines, whilst perhaps their most leading cha- 
racteristic was opposition to Popery ;11 who felt very jealous for the 
honour of the Roman Catholic, and very jealous for the honour 
of tie Unitarian; ^ who proclaimed the praises of Dr. Priestley 
from the pulpit in a manner surely too unqualified and ambigu- 
ous, ** and defended Bishop Bull, ‘ a man whom he most un- 
feignedly revered,' from Collyer’s accusation, that the great polemic 
had not expressed an opinion on the consubstantiality of our 
Loud ; tt introduced the use of the Athanasian Creed into 
his church at Hatton, and was even an advocate fgr more than 

— -r 

• Vol. iv. t Bibl. Parr. p. 21. J Vol.iv. p. 139. § Vol. iii. p. 597. 

11 Field’s Life, vol. ii. p. 336. f Voh viii. p. 516. •• Vol. vii. p. 128. 

“ tt Vol. i. p. 672. 
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all the pomp and circumstance of the established form of worship,* 
yet gave the sanction of his presence to a sermon of Dr. Priestley 
in a meeting-house at Warwick, and again, in a few days after, to 
the ordination of a minister in the same congregation. + We do 
not desire to deliver an opinion as to which of these particulars 
are worthy of imitation, and which unworthy, though an opinion^ 
we may have ; but this we do say, that, taken together, they are 
utterly useless for the purpose of enabling, a man to sketch out any 
definite and uniform course for himself, with Parr for his pattern. 
Yet catholic as was Parr’s spirit, he had one reservation : his 
horror of fauaticism is such fliat he even hints at legislative inter- 
ference to put it down ; J if any restrictions on the extravagance 
of human opinion, exercised on matters of theology, be called for, 
it was here. But whilst his eye was engrossed by the evil which 
he magnified, Parr was not perhaps sufficiently keen-sighted to-^ 
wards another which was in reality no less. It was the cold, phleg- 
matic theolog/ 6f one age that caused an explosion of zeal in 
another, and so it would do again. Wesley succeeded, because 
the times called him up ; iiis fire ran over the country, because 
the trees were all dry. It was the same with Luther, and it is 
the same in all great revolutions. They make the hero, not the 
hero them. ^Ve do not think that the church of England has 
much to fear from the extravagance of sectaries, so long as she is 
true to herself ; but if her sons so far forget the spirit that breathes 
throughout her beautiful services, as to transform themselves once 
more into mere essayists on morals, what happened before will 
happen again, and the sectarian furor (now, we suspect, on the 
decline) will be found to have only slumbered under the deceitful 
ashes, to burst out and blast us afreslki 

One word on tho style of Dr. Parr. That it is stately, mea- 
sured, copious, abundant in fine diction, none can deny, but we 
confess that we should like it better, were it less perfect, less 
laboured, less rhythmical. In its structure it is weakened by 

* One of the Doctor’s peculiarities was liis extraordinary fondness for church bells, 
and many and prcss-iiig were tlie calls, upon the pockets of his friends and correspondents 
lo contribute to those at the church at Hatton. He says himself, ‘ I have been importu- 
nate, and almost impudent, in my applications.’ Campanology was a subject so much 
at his heart, that, in one of his letters, he intimates an intention of treating upon it at 
large. In the Bibliotheca Parriana, p.479, is a long note on Magius de Tintmnabulis, 
in ivhich he notices Paccichelli de Tintinnabulo Nolano, as the only learned work he had 
met with on bolls. He does not seem to have fallen in with the commentary of A.:gelus 
Roccha, or the poetry of Dellinghani, or the Cumpanologie Rationale of Ourandus, or the 
huge folio of Valtntmus, wliich would have been a great comfort to the Doctor’s minil. 
What would he ha\e said, however, to the incomparable theory of Prater Johannes Dra- 
biCi'trs, wVio, In his, book De Coelo et Ccclpsti Statu, printed at Mentz, 1618, employs 
425 |5agds to prove that the principal employment of the blest in heaven will be in the 
continual ringing of bells ! 

^ ^ Field’s Life, vol. i. p. 289. J Vol. iv. p. 545, 9. 

antithesis ; 
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antithesis ; in its terms it is not the mother-tongue in which we 
were born. The natural language of this country is Saxon, not 
Latin. Why then should scholars, English scholars, be ashamed 
of their speech bewraying them ? 

y e§£(TTi, roTf ^cupiie<T(Ji. 

Why should they have recourse to words and idioms of foreign 
growth, when tliey have such as will serve them quite as well at 
home i* It is not a mere* affair of taste, but a serious evil to have 
two languages in a country ; especially m a country where the in- 
stitutions, both civil and religmns, enjoin much communication 
between the parties who respectively ilfie them — the e^iucated and 
uneducated classes. In the trial by jury, such dilference of 
speech materially interferes with the degree of information im- 
parted to twelve peasants by the counsel and the court, and there- 
fore interferes with the administration of justice. In addresses 
from the pulpit, it disables the preacher from^sayiyg much to the 
edification of a rural congregation, ^ he is a barbarian unto thcni,*^ 
and the more learned the more barbarous. In this latter case, too, 
the evil is the more serious, owing to a lack of teachers in our 
church adapted to the lowest of the people. Hie Roman Ca- 
tholic church, with that wisdom of the serpent which marks her 
construction throughout, provided such teachers in her friars. 
She took care, that if there were to be any priests of .leroboarn 
at all, they shoidd still belong to the sanctuai y — they should follow 
after her. Here was opened a natural and harmless vent for every 
stirring spirit among (he inferior meiiibers of her congregation, 
who, in a church constructed like our ow n, assumes the sliajie of 
a methodist jireacher, and joins the ranks against Iier. The evil 
is the greater, because that class of poor scholars, w hich in former 
times resorted to our universities as servants to their more o[)ulent 
neighbours, is, in fact, annihilated. The name remains, the sjie- 
cies is extinct ; and thus a gap is left in the graduated scale of our 
clergy, which should have been filled by spokesmen whose birth 
and connexions peculiarly fitted them to speak to the multitude 
in their own way, as it were ^ in the Hebrew tongue, to which 
tliey w'ould give the more silence.’ Now, the only maimer in 
which the clergy can stand in this gap, is by writing their sermons in 
the 'uernacuiar language, (never was a word more misapplied than 
this^hen used in reference to Parr’s sermons,) by systematically 
preferring SaxOn to Latin or French derivatives wherever there is 
a choice, which will be very generally found : and v^io shall pre- 
sume to say that compositions must be mean and vulgar, fabricated 
out of such a vocabulary, while we see it sustaining so nobly all 


* 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 
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the simple history of the patriarchs, and all the sublime imagery of 
the prophets in the ^ English undehled’ of our Bible ? These re- 
marks have been more particularly suggested by Dr. Parr’s ser- 
mons at Hatton. Excellent as many of them are, we have no 
notion that his people could in general understand a great deal of 
them ; not so much from the depth or intricacy of the argument, 
as from the exotic diction in which it is often conveyed. * 

We have nearly brought our paper to jts close, and how little 
have we said of Parr as a scholar I Yet this, after all, was the 
character in which he filled space in the public eye. But so it is. 
What do these eight thick v®lumei> supply in addition to his well- 
known clasirtcal publication^, by which wc are to measure him? 

‘ Quibus indichs, quo teste probatur V 
We can pursue the quotation to be sure, and allow, 

‘ Verbosa et grandis epistola venit — ' 
a long and learned letter to Professor Pillans is come on the use 
of the subjuncfi^c i^ood — which is something ; and from his other 
letters, many other observations, both on syntax and prosody, might 
be gleaned, enough to show how utterly disproportionate his 
achievements have been to his means, and only enough for this. 
For whether hindered by fickleness of taste, or aversion to conti- 
nuous labour, or the embarrassment of literary affluence, or the 
fear of putting his fame in jeopardy, or by the mere mechanicul 
difficulty of expressing his thoughts in signs that could be read, 
certain it is that he has written no one work whereby his place 
amongst scholars can be fairly determined. He has edited no 
classic ; but has shown his qualifications for such a task by demo- 
lishing those who had edited one ill. He*has composed no gram- 
mar; yet rushes upon every unwary tiansgressor against its nicest 
rules, and transfixes him with his grammatical obelus. He will 
not engage in lexicography ; yet he overwhelms Dr. Maltby with 
materials for his JVLorell, and half quarrels with him because he 
will not adopt them. 

Epitaphs, however, in Latin, he has written, and such as prove 
that this unaccommodating language was perfectly ductile imder 
his hands ; for he who can subdue it to such a purpose can sub- 
due it to any thing — as he who can walk a tight rope can walk 
any where. If Parr ever failed, the fault was'^ in the nature of 
the work, not in the inability of the artist. For one who dies 
young, of whom little is known, and, therefore, little ca'A be 
said but thafc his friends mourn over him, there is a befitting 
pathos in tlie brief, unadorned Roman inscription, more elo- 
quent than a jeremiad of lamentations. ^ Oh, Absalom ! my 
son, my son ! ’ is the simple language of true grief — and ^ Filio 
uiiico et charissimo parentes infelicissimi/ tells a tale of domestic 

distress 
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distress which individual experience will, in general^ fill up with 
bitter fidelity. In such cases^ * to imitate the noble Romans in 
brevity/ awakes a sympathy which the utmost babbling of lo- 
quacious sorrow never can. Such is the effect of the epitaph on 
Sinitheinan- Rut when the character of the deceased is to be 
expressed, the case is altered. Then to adhere strictly to the 
severe (we had almost said meagre) modes of the ancient inscrip- 
tion, is to sacrifice the dead man to the dead language, and to 
distort his limbs, in order that his bed may lit him. Such is the 
epitaph on Johnson, l^arr lived to allow himself greater license, 
and by so doing, in all probability sa|isfied himself less, and all 
other men better. For, if this species of composition, tis practised 
by the later Greeks and Romans, succeeded to the sensible sym- 
bols of a former age, to the shield which bespake the departed 
warrior, or the oar which was laid on the sailor’s grave, and, 
therefore, still confined itself to the expression of a few^ matters of 
fact, we see no reason w'hy these manacles of its Jbgr barons origin 
should be binding upon .us, on whom the entls of the world are 
come — or, if the stern republican of Gieece or Rome, jealous of 
all superiority, was not disposed to lavish w^ords upon the dead, 
however deserving, we sec no reason why we, who arc not yet at 
least republicans, should be phlegmatic too — or, if the heathen of 
eighteen hundred yeais since was fitly described by certain heathen 
terms, does it seem reasonable that we, who are not heathens, 
should be described (in order to save the Latin) in the same, or 
else not be described at all, any more than that a man who is 
killed by a cannon should be described (in order to save the Latin) 
as having been killed by a battering-iam — or, if the ancient epi- 
taph was calculated to be placed on a stone by the highway side, 
do we see a reason for adopting a slavish adherence to its forms, 
when our own monuments stand in religious buildings, and should, 
therefore, have inscriptions breathing a religious spirit — 

‘ Duo cum idem faciunt, 

Hoc licet impune facere huic, illi non licet, 

Non quo dissimilis res sit, sed quo is qui facit.’ 

* Ter, Adelph. v. 4. 

These, or some such considerations, w eighed eventually with Dr. 
Parr, and his epitaphs became more circumstantial, more ornate, 
more Christian. Such are those of Burke, of Sir J . Moore, of 
Dr. Burney. 

Parr’s Greek reading was as boundless as his Latin. It is 
bursting its scarments in every letter and in every^note that he 
writes. — ‘ 1 must say of him, as was said of an old writer,’ — and 
then comes the Greek. His fridhd has the gout, or he has it not, 
(for either case will serve his turn,) and then comes chiragra and 
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X^ipotyp±f and a dissertation thereupon. He is opposed to a 
gigantic host of politicians, but then ^ he says, with old Hesiod,' 
&c. He is in trouble, not, however, as other men are, but h 
vpiKvfMigs> KOLKojv ; he gets out of it, and then tov Xif/^ev' eups. He 
desires to illustrate the sentiments of a sermon . or a pamphlet ; 
and the philosophy, the oratory, the biography of Greece lie at 
his feet. As Attic Greek critics there were some superior to him, 
— as universal Greek scholars, perhaps none. Person could not 
have produced the notes ^ on the Spital Sermon, nor could Parr 
have written the Preface to the Hecuba. We mean notliing in- 
vidious in the comparison,*— i\.rCades am bo. Neither of them 
has left behind him his felfow. U nhappily for the world and for 
themselves, they both forgot, the one in his appetites, the other in 
his passions, that * prudeift, cautious self-controul/ which Burns, 
who knew so well what it was to lack it, .pronounced to be ^wis- 
dom’s root.' 

W e must end es began, with expressing the difficulty we find in 

comprehending and producing Parr's character as it really was. We 
are lost in a maze of contradictions. Nor we only, but those who 
knew him from his boyhood upwards ; witness that most clever and 
graphic sketcli of him given by Sir W. Jones, in Greek he is 
there ^ one great antithesis.' The key to him, however, is this, 
that he was the creature of feeling almost as absolutely as Rous- 
seau. Hence, his conclusions being in obedience to the impulse 
of the moment, were in general ^ too rash, too unadvised, too 
sudden both adopted and abandoned without sufficient consi- 
deration, His vanity was so extravagant as to make even Parr, 
with all the dignity of his intellect and acquirements, not unfre- 
quently an object of ridicule to others^ and, with all the advan- 
tages of a temper paturally cheerful, a topnentor to himself. It 
set him on the watch to spy out symptoms of disrespect where 
none was intended, and to exact punctilious attentions, which few 
pay without reluctance, and none will pay long upon demand. It 
blinded him to a lesson which the experience of life soon reads 
to any man, the lesson of his own insignificance — that his 
society, however agreeable to others, is not essential to their hap- 
piness — that they will forego it rather than have it with a tax — 
that, if he retires from the world, inquiries soon cease to be 
made about him ; and, if he dies, his place is shortly filled up, 
and himself is forgotten. Parr wanted ballast — his judgment^ was 
not equal to the task of keeping so powerful a machine steady. 
The disproportion of this faculty to the rest rendered him inca- 
pable of sorting his knowledge ; of assigning to his speculations 
their proper place and relative importance. When he exhibits a 
^ • Vul. I. p. 478. ' 
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great question to our view, he perplexes us by the multiplicity of 
cross lights he throws upon it, all equally strong. The promi- 
nent consideration which would naturally govern our opinion is 
made to lose its effect by a careful enunciation of the difficulties 
involved in it. The subordinate consideration, on the other hand, 
which might have been safely overlooked, is swelled into seeming 
importance by a plausible array of merits which had escaped us. 
Meanwhile our decision is neutralised, for we can only come to 
that of Sir Roger de Coverley, ‘ that n\uch may be said on both 
sides.’ Yet, fond as Parr was of balancing a point speculatively, 
so that it is not always easy to stfy wdik:h part he takes, in practice 
be could never hit upon the mean — he could never tr^c out the 
line between learning and pedantry, between liberty and licence, 
between insolence and servility — he was ever running against 
every post in the race of life, and ever wpndering that others 
passed him by. 

* At est bonus’ — ^but, with all his splendid failings, he had 
splendid virtues too, and many indeed of his failings leaned to 
their side. Though stricken by poverty, he was never tamed 
into meanness ; but emerged from sixty years’ comparative 
want into affluence, with a spirit that would have done justice 
to the revenues of a sultan, lu the worst of times he had 
crouched to no man, he had been in bondage to no man. Even 
then he seated himself in cathedra, and dictated a lecture, 
like one having authority, to prince or prelate, as it might hap- 
pen.* He was frank, ingenuous, unguarded ; incapable alike 
of uttering a falsehood and suppressing a truth — his maxim 
still was, ne quid falsi dicere audeaf, ne quid veri non audeat. 
Contrary to the w'ay of the ^kvorld, (Parr’s way generally was so,) 
the prosperity of his friends tried his attachinent to them, much 
more severely than their distress. He was very likely to pick a 
quarrel W'ith them, when they were ‘ promoted unto honour,’ 
either from a feverish suspicion of lukewarmness on their part, or 
from an ill-concealed pride of independence on his own ; but if 
theygor their children came to be in want, Parr was the last man 
to turn away from them when they would borrow of him, or to 
cut their acquaintance because they happened to be going to 
Rotany Bay. (r)f his vast acquirements, he can scarcely be 
thought to have left behind him such a monument as he was 
capable of rearing up — no one great work which he could be- 
queath unto posterity, with the certainty that they would not let 

it die.t * ' 


* Vol. i., p. 322. 

f ‘ What was said of Salroasius,’ (thus writes a friend,) ^ may with justice be applied 
to Parr— that his learning ran to waste in petty quarrels and controversial pamphlets. 
• * - He, 
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^ Burn them all/ was one of the many conflicting direc- 
tions he gave about his papers — so imperfect did he reckon them. 
His learning went with him to his grave, after having wasted itself 
for so many years in notes which apparently drippied from his 
common-place book into the press, in fugitive conversations, in 
desultory correspondence, and, in fairness we must add, in a most 
liberal communication of it to all who sought it at his hands*. 
We do not mean to undervalue the works w'hich he has committed 
to us — our opinion of their merits has* been expressed in detail. 
Many of them are, no doubt, such as could have been produced 
by no other man alive ; buk still, “as a scholar of the first magni- 
tude, we <^uld have wished that he should have been able to 
WTite on some one effort of his own, as his own sepulchral 
inscription — si monumentum queerisf aspice. This he was capable 
of doing, and has not done. He has cnti;justed a large portion of 
his fame to the memory of those who knew and have survived 
him; and wlvei? t^iey, in their turn, shall be gathered to their 
fathers, it will be the classical antiquary alone who W'ill be able to 
tell of the extraordinary erudition of Samuel Parr. 


He, too, like that hero of letters, was one of the promissorcs hbrorum, and, as the 
“ Cynthia of the minute ” flashed across him, was filled by some great prevailing in- 
tention, which died ere it came to maturity. “ I make my promises,” says Warbur- 
ton, “ like a young courtier, and keep my countenance when 1 break them, like an old 
one,” — and so his repnblisher might have said likewise. 'I'herc is enough in his enu- 
meration of the formidable squadron of authors he had set apart for his life of John- 
son, to furnish matter both for a smile and a sigh. He seems to have inherited some- 
thing from each of those great men of the last age whom we most reverence ; and the 
surprise is the greater that, with such arrows in his f]ni\er, lie should at last ha\c 
missed the mark. With much of Bentley’s bold independence, recondite classical know- 
ledge, and ready and original application of it ; Johnson’s power of mind and precision 
of language j Warburton’s comprehensi\eness of grasp and \ariety of research; he has 
left nothing which can be thought, even by the WArmest of his admirers, to have raised 
him to a parity with any f that illustrious trio. He wanted, indeed, the catxet arena — 
good sense to correct and chasten his speculations, sound ^dgment to discriminate pro- 
per objects of inquiry, and an unity of purpose to marsbaFand combine his resources. 
With these, how difl'erent would have been hte fate ! Instead of leaving to posteiity a 
character motley, ambiguous, and compounded, in which there is much to blame, 
much to praise, but everything to laugh at, and compositions in which learning often 
loses its dignity, and talents their merited respect ; he might exultiiigly have bequeathed 
to us a name of stable and unequivucal greatness, and works which would have insured 
him an indestructible fame.’— iff jS. 
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AiiT. II . — Regulations for the Guidance of those who may propose 
to embark y as Settlers, for the New Settlement on the Western 
Coast of New Holland, 

‘1. His Majesty’s Government do not intend to incur any expense 
in conveying Settlers to the New Colony on the Swan River; ana will 
not feel bound to defray the expense of supplying them with provi- 
sions, or other necessaries, after their arrival there, nor to assist their 
removal to England, or elsewhere, should they be desirous of quitting 
the Colony. ^ 

‘ 2. Such persons as may arrive in that settlement before the end of 
the year 1830, will receive, in the order of their arrival, grants of 
land, free of quit rent, proportiorlfed to the capital which they may be 
prepared to invest in the improvement of the land, and of which capital 
they may be able to produce satisfactory proofs to the Lieutenant 
Governor (or other officer administering the Colonial Government), 
or to any two officers the Local Government appointed by the 
Lieutenant Governor for that purpose, at the Tate of forty acres for 
every sum of three pounds which they may be prepared so to invest. 

‘ 3. Under the head of investment of capital will Considered stock 
of every description, all inqjlements of husbandry, and other articles 
which may be applicable to the purposes of productive industry, or 
wliich may be necessary, for the establishment of the settler on tlm 
land where he is to be located. The amount of any half-pay or pen- 
sion which the applicant may receive from Government, will also be 
considered as so much capital. 

‘ 4. Those who may incur the expense of taking out labouring per- 
sons, will be entitled to an allowance of land at the rate of fifteen 
pounds, that is, of two hundred acres of land, for the passage of every 
such labouring person, over and above any oLlier investment of capi- 
tal. In the class of “ labouring persons,*’ are included women, and 
children above ten years old. Provision will be made by law, at the 
earliest opportunity, for rendering tliose cajutalists, who may be en- 
gaged in taking out labouring persons to this setriement, liable for the 
future maintenance d? those persons, should they, from infirmity or 
any other cause, become unable, to maintain themselves there. 

* 5. The licence of occupation of land will be granted to the settler, 
on satisfactory j)roof l)cing exhibited to the Lieutenant Governor (or 
oth#r officer administering the Local Government), of tlie amount of 
property brought into the colony. The proofs required of such pro- 
perty will he such satisfactory vouchers of expenses as would he 
received in auditing public accounts. But the full title to the land will 
not be granted in fee simjde, until the settler has proved, to the satis- 
faction of the Lieutenant Governor (or other officer administering the 
Local Government), that the sum required by Article 2 of these regu- 
lations (viz. one shilling and sixpence per acre) has b«n expended in 
the cultivation of the land, or in solid imjjrovements, such as buildings, 
roads, or other works of the kindp 

* 0. Any grant of land thus allotted, of which a fair proportion, of 
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at least one fourth, shall not have been brought into cultivation, other^ 
wise improved or reclaimed from its wild state, to the extent of one 
shilling and sixpence per acre, to the satisfaction of the Local Govern- 
ment, within three years from the date of the licence of occupation, 
shall, at the end of the three yeacrs, be liable to a payment of sixpence 
per acre, into the public chest of the settlement ; and, at the expira- 
tion of seven yea|» more, should the land still remain in an unculti- 
vated or unimproved state, it will revert absolutely to the Crowm^ 

‘ 7. After the year 1830, land will be disposed of to those settlers 
who may resort to the colony, on such conditions as his Majesty's 
Government shall see occa»ion to adopt. 

‘ S. It is not intended that any convicts, or other description of 
prisoners, be transported to tlfis new settlement. 

‘9. The government will be administered by Captain Stirling, of 
the Royal Navy, as Lieutenant Governor of the settlement; and it is 
proposed that a bill should be submitted to parliament, in the course 
of the next session, to make provision for the civil government of the 
New Settlement . — Dotvning Street, \3th January, 1829.' 

^T^HAT, in <present circumstances of this Empire, it is 
urgently necessary to adopt some decisive measures for the 
extension of domestic agriculture, we have laboured to satisfy all 
who are interested in the good of their country — and especially of 
Ireland. In doing so, however, we have never assented to those 
wlio maintain that the extension of agriculture in these islands is 
the only means which ought to be adopted. On the contrary, we 
have endeavoured to shew that both Mr. Sadler and the other ad- 
vocates for the cultivation of our own waste lands, and the opposite 
party who acknowledge Mr. Wihnot Horton as their leader, arc in 
the right. The evil is great and pressing ; and the remedies which 
have been suggested should all be called in for its alleviation. We 
are fully aware of the nature and extent, of the difficulties which lie 
in the way of carrying into effect any plan that would at once 
afford the relief that is so desirable ; but, at the same time, we are 
as fully persuaded that certain measures might be adopted, — some 
ill these islands, and others in their dependencies — which would 
prevent the evil Iroin gaining ground, and attaining a height which 
it is fearful to contemplate. 

It is not our intention, how'cver, here to entertain the large 
question of emigration. The New Settlement on the western 
coast of Australia, which we are about to describe, and ‘ the regu- 
lations’ on which it is founded, evidently hold out no immediate 
prospect of affording the relief we have alluded to, in any "*ery 
considerable degree; but, unless we are much mistaken, this 
intended new settlement is one which bids fair, in process of time, 
to vie with the other Australian colonies in wealth and popula- 
tion; possessing the additional advantage, of a more select and moral 

society 
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society, which the 'regulations^ provide for. As a spot, equally 
favoured by climate with the other two, and superior in point of 
situation, — set apart, as it were, for the reception and encourage- 
ment of a respectable cl^s of agriculturists, many of wh i^ft Aom 
the circumstances of the times, may find it expedien fej fiS^eek an 
asylum in some distant country, it is not surprisinpil^ the atten- 
tjon of a very numerous body of this class, as^imll as of many 
wealfliy individuals, should be drawn towards this quarter; and 
as the knowledge of its Iqpalities, extent, qualities, and promising 
advantages, is as yet extremely scanty, we are willing to persuade 
ourselves that some more detailed information than has yet ap- 
peared, drawn from an authentic sotftce, may prove acceptable 
and useful, more especially to those who may feel disposed to try 
their fortune in this distant part of the globe. 

The intended settlement is designated, in the ‘ Regulations/ as 
the ' New Colony on the Swan River’;* but this is a name, we 
think, not sufficiently comprehensive for the extent of territory 
meant to be occupied. What its future designatidn is meant to 
be, we pretend not to know, but if its soil should prove as fruit- 
ful as its climate is fine, the position and aspect of this part of 
the coast might justify the name of Southern or Australian Hes^ 
peria; under which might be included all that line of coast from 
Cape Leuwin, the southernmost point of New Holland, in lat. 
34'' 30', Jong. 113° 12' E., to the lat. 31°, (or a degree or two 
more northerly), long. 115° 15' East; and from the former point 
easte^ to King George’s Sound, where an English colony has 
alrea^ been established. Hiis extent of territory, between the 
.sea^oast and a range of iiiountuins parallel to it, hereafter to be 
described, may be estimated to contain from five to six millions 
of acres, the greater part ol^ which, from the general appearance of 
the two cxtieme portions, (the only ones ^et examined,) may be 
considenxl as land fit fc^T tlie plough, and, therefore, fully capable 
of giving support to a million of souls. The description we are 
about to give of this territory is mainly derived from Captain 
Stiriing, the intelligent officer who explored the country, and of 
which he has been appointed the Eieutenant Governor, and from 
Mr. Eraser, an excellent botanist, who accompanied him, and 
who was well acquainted with the soil and products of New South 
Wales, on the opjfosite side of Australia. 

Captain Stirling, when commanding the Success frigate, was 
sent4o New South Wales on a particular service, which the state 
of the monsoon prevented him from carrying into impiediate exe- 
cution. He determined, therefore, on the recommendation of 

* The Biviere de C^gnea of the French a traoblalion of the Zwanen Riviere of 
Vlawing. * 

General 
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General Darling, the Governor, to explore, in the meantime, thi$ 
western part of Australia, which was omitted to be surveyed by 
Captain King, on the ground that it had been visited by the 
French in the expedition of Captain Baiidin: the Hesult of that 
visit, however, is so unsatisfactory, and so very inaccurate, that 
we are rather surprised Captain King should have passed over 
so interesting a portion, geographically considered, as the sputlv 
western angle of this great country. Captain Stirling arrived at 
Cape Leuwin on the ^id March, 1827, atood along the coast, and 
anchored in Gage’s Roads, opposite Swan River, which he after- 
wards ascended to its source in boats, and sent out exploring 
parties to jscertain the nature of the surrounding territory. 

* We found,* he says, ‘ the country in general rich and romantic, 
gained the summit of the first range of mountains, and had a bird’s-eye 
view of an immense plain, which extended as far as the eye could 
reach to the northward, southward, and westward. After ten da)^s’ 
absence, we returned to the ship; we encountered no difficulty that 
was not easily <r®m(w^able; we were furnished with abundance of fresh 
provisions by our guns, and met with no obstruction from the natives.* 

Captain Stirling describes the weather as very different from 
that which the French experienced; but the latter were on the 
coast at the commencement of the winter season. They were 
apparently so alarmed at the gales of wind, the rocks, and the 
reefs, and the banks, that they hastened to leave behind them 
this part of the coast unexamined, with all convenient speed. The 
strong westerly winds that prevail throughout the year in the 
southern ocean to the southward of the tropic, ajipear to assume 
a northern direction near this part of the Coast of Australia. These 
winds were here found to be cool and pleasant, and were generally 
accompanied by clear and serene wealfci%i\ The summer winds from 
the N.W. arc not 'infrequent; and, coming charged with moisture 
froni a warm region into a colder one, they are invariably Accom- 
panied by rain ; but, in the immediate vicinity of the shore^ land 
and sea breezes are constant and regular. The climate appears 
to be delightful. While the Success was on the coast— that i^, in 
the autumn, — the average height of the thermometer was the 
extremes being 84'* and 59% the first occurring before the sea-breeze 
set in, the latter at midnight. The French found the temperature 
when at anchor, in June, from 14° to 17'^ of Reaumur, or fj3° to 
70° of Fahrenheit. On the mountains. Captain Stirling says, 
the temperature appeared to be about 15° below that of the plain. 
The alternate land and sea breezes create a moisture in the at- 
mosphere which renders the climate cool and agreeable ; the morn- 
ings and evenings are particularly so ; and the nights are almost 
invariably brilliant and clear. Such a climate, it is almost unneces- 
sary 
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sary to say, must be highly favourable to vegetation, which was 
accordingly observed to be most luxuriant. ^ The verdant ap- 
pearance/ says Captain Stirling, ^ and almost innumerable va- 
riety of grasses, herbaceous plants, shrubs, and trees, show that 
there is no deficiency in the three great sources of their suste- 
nance, soil, heat, and moisture.’ 

The general structure and aspect of the country may be thus 
described. From Cape Leu win to Cape N aturaliste (the southern 
hejad of Baie Geographe), which is not duite a degree of latitude, 
the coast is formed of a range of hills, of uniform and moderate 
elevation, whose bases are a fifie-grained granite, shooting up 
pinnacles into the superincumbent strata, composed of gneiss or 
schist. Above this lies a bed of sandstone and toadstone ; and 
over these, defined by an accurately drawn horizontal line, is a 
bed of compact limestone : the latter, in sqme places, two hun- 
dred feet deep. The veins of quartz, mica, and feldspar, which 
traverse the schistose strata, are in many places lugld3a»metalliferous. 
The disintegration of the loadstone, mouldering away under the 
influence of the atmosphere, has left under tlie limestone cliffs a 
number of magnificent caverns, many of them remarkable for 
their extent and form, and some for the beautiful stalactites and 
incrustations which they contain. 

From Geographer’s Bay to the northward of Swan River, the 
whole coast line is a limestone ridge, varying in height from 
twenty to six hundred feet, and extending inward to the distance 
of from one to five miles. In those parts of the coast, not pro- 
tected by exterior islands or banks, the sea-breeze has blown up 
the sand, and covered the sides of these limestone hills — a circum- 
stance that appears to have j^veii rise to the erroneous idea, that the 
wx*slcrn coast of Australia consists mostly of barren sandhills. 
Behind this ridge (whose occasional naked and barren appearance 
Captain Stirling also thinks may have caused the eaily and con- 
tinued prejudice against the fertility of this western coast) com- 
mences a great plain, which occupies a space, from south to north, of 
uiideterinined length, (reaching, perhaps, to King George’s Sound,) 
and varying, in breadtli, from twenty to fifty miles. The eastern 
boundary of this plain skirts the base of an almost continuous and 
abrupt chain of mountains, to which Captain Stirling gave the 
name of ^ General Darling’s Range.’ One of the points, the 
highest seen and measured by him, was about three thousand feet 
high. The average height is stated to be from twelve hundred 
to fifteen hundred feet. The base is granite ; , the sides, in many 
parts, naked ; and the soil supports but little vegetation, except 
the Stringy-bark and some hardy plants. The plain, for about a 
mile from the base of the mountains, is strewed with fragments 
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of rocks and sand, and pieces of chalcedony, which then give place 
to a red loamy soil. Thus we have, first, the limestone ridge, of 
an average breadth of three miles, on the sea-shore ; then a plain, 
or undulating surface, of the average breadth of thirty miles ; and, 
lastly, the mountain range, rising abruptly from the plain, to the 
height of fifteen hundred feet, and extending, north and south, in 
a line nearly parallel with the coast, and apparently co-extensive 
with it; terminating, probably, in th^ plain at or near King 
George’s Sound, to the eastward of Cape Leu win, where, as we 
have said, a British settlement has already been formed. 

Captain Stirling observifs, that coal was not found, because it 
was not particularly sought for ; but he is of opinion that the 
general character of the country is such as to warrant the belief 
that it might be found ; ^ for,’ he observes, ‘ all the concomitant 
strata or members of the coal formation are exposed on different 
parts of the surface, below which 1 had no opportunity to explore. 
Indeed, the cniboniferous order of rocks is that which is most 
frequently exhibited throughout this territory ; and 1 have no 
doubt important results would arise from a proper examination 
into its mineralogical resources.’ 

With reference to a supply of fresh water, so indispensably 
necessary in every settled country, the researches made by Captain 
Stirling and Mr. Fraser were attended with the most satisfactory 
results. The former observes, that tlie clouds w hich are impelled 
against the western side of the range of mountains are condensed 
into rain, the water of which is conducted across the plain to the 
sea, in numerous streams, but chiefly by three principal rivers, 
terminating in estuaries, or salt-water lakes. 7'hese are — the 
Swan River opposite the Island Rottenest, the Riviere V^asse, and 
Port Leschenault^in Geographer’s Bay. ^ We found,’ says Cap- 
tain Stirling, ^ a great number of creeks, or rivulets, falling into 
Swan River, more particularly on the eastern side ; and I am 
inclined to think, that the country generally is much divided by 
such water-courses. Its supply of fresh w ater, from springs and 
lagoons, is abundant ; for we found such wherever w^e thought it 
necessary to ascertain their existence.’ ‘ At Point Heathcote,’ 
he adds, * we met with a remarkable instance ; for there the 
beach of a narrow rocky promontory is a bed of springs, and by 
tracing the finger along any part wdthin four inches of the edge of 
the salt water, pure and fresh water instantly occupied the tt*ace.’ 

Mr. Fraser’s testimony leaves no doubt of the abundance of 
jfresh water. 

‘ I was astonished,* he says, ‘ ot the vivid green of the Eucalyptus, 
and other trees and shrubs, so distinct from those of New South 
Wales ; but, on digging the soil to the depth of two feet, I found the 

cause 
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cause to arise apparently from the immense number of springs \rith 
which this country abounds; for, at the depth above mentioned, 
1 t^he soil quite moist, although evidently at the latter end of an 
exceeding dry season ; and from the same cause must arise the great 
luxuriance of the herbaceous plants on the banks, which exceeds any 
thing I ever saw on the east coast. They consist principally of the 
*scnecia and the sonclm^ which here attain the height of nine feet.' 

He further observes, tjiat numerous active springs issue from 
the rocks of the limestone ridge, and particularly in Geographer's 
Bay, the whole coast of which, Jie says, ^ is a perfect source of 
active springs, discharging themsdlvds on the beach in rapid rills 
of considerable extent, every six or seven yards.' 

But as the prosperity of a colony must mainly depend on the 
facilities of approach, and the shelter and convenience wdiich are 
afforded to shipping, we shall now take a* general view of the 
liydrograjihy of the coast, with which we have been furnished 
by Captain Stirling. He observes, that thfc «?gularity of the 
soundings, and the moderate elevation of tlie land, render the 
navigation of this coast safe and easy; but that care must be 
taken of the ^ Reef de Naturaliste,' the shoals of Rottenest, 
Houtman’s Abrollios, and the rocks oft’ Cape Leuwiii, He says 
that anchorages, which afl'ord protection from southerly and south- 
westeily winds, may be considered safe, except in the winter 
months ; and there arc three or four such places in the great Geo- 
grapher’s Bay, in which also are the two bar-harbours of Vasse and 
Leschenault. Tlie position of this bay is precisely that of Table 
Bay at the Cape of Good Hope — open entirely to the north-west, 
A good anchorage may be found on the north-east side of the 
island Rottenest ; and eloce to the entrance of Swan River, 
there is an excellent roadstead (Gage’s) for vessels of any size, 
where the water is smoolli, the bottom good, the depth from 
three to twelve fathoms, the communication with the shore conve- 
nient, and the access easy, as well by night as day. It is sheltered 
by islands, by banks, or by the main land, on every part, except 
froir/the N.N.W. to W.N.W. It has this further advantage — 
that there a vessel may lie, in four or five fathoms, within one 
cable’s length from the river’s mouth, or from the beach of 
Gage’s Bay. 

But the best anchorage by far, on the whole coast, is in 
Codkburn Sound, behind the island Buache, into which is a 
channel from the sea, with not less than five fathomis water in it. 
Within the sound, there are variable soundings, from fifteen 
fathoms downward, and the hoUling ground every where good. 

* I do not scruple to call it,’ says Captain Stirling, ‘ at all limes 
perfectly secure, and available for vessels of the greatest dimen- 
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sions, as well as for any number of them.’ Close to the beach of 
Buache Island, on the side of this sound, are seven fathoms of 
water. The main land facing the sound has a smooth and acces- 
sible shore, with deep water all along it, except on a very few 
shoal points. If this sound has an objection, it is that of its 
distance from the mouth of Swan, River, which is six or seven, 
miles ; but this objection, as far as the river is concerned, is done 
away with by the safety and convenience of Gage’s Roads, except 
in seasons when north-west gales may be expected. Cockburn 
sound, however, is the only anchorage that can with propriety be 
considered a port. ‘ Its vafue)’ says Captain Stirling, ^ is not to 
be estimated solely by its own merits ; but it must be recollected, 
that no other is known to exist on the whole of the western coast, 
except Sharks* Bay, where the heat of the climate and sterility of 
the soil forbid the formation of an European settlement.’ 

Such is the general outline of a country on which it is intended 
to found a nev^' eolbny one that, we hope and believe, will, in 
no great length of time, rival its sister colony on the opposite side 
of Australia. A few details of the nature of the soil and its pro- 
ductions may not be unacceptable to those whose attention may 
be directed towards this quarter; and the annexed sketch will 
assist in conveying a competent knowledge of the relative positions 
and bearings of the several places mentioned in this article. 

Between the two heads which form the entrance into Swan 
River, there is, unfortunately, a bar, made by the continuity of 
the limestone ridge. Over this bar, the depth, at low water, is but 
six feet, and is therefore practicable only for boats or rafts. About 
a mile inside the heads, the w^ater deepens ; and then commences 
a succession of cliffs, or natural whaii's, with four, five, and six 
fathoms at their ba«cs. The same depths are extended over a mag- 
nificent expanse of salt water, to which Captain Stirling has given 
the name of ^ Melville Water; ’ and wiiich, in his opinion, wants 
only a good entrance to make it one of the finest harbours in the 
w^orld, being seven or eight miles in length by three or four in 
width, and having a depth of water from four to seven fathbms. 
This narrow entrance of the river, he thinks, might be made navi- 
gable by ships of burthen, without difficulty or great expense ; to 
accomplish which, two modes present themselves. The first is, 
by deepening the channel over the bar, which is of soft and 
friable limestone ; the other, by cutting through the lime^one 
isthmus whiuh divides the waters of the lake from the sea. ‘ I 
measured the distance,’ says Captain Stirling, ‘ and found four 
fathoms of water on the inside, divided from the same depth on 
the outside, by four hundred and eighty yards of limestone rock.’ 
When the town begins to rise, and substantial buildings are 
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required, the blocks of stone procured by quarrying this entrance 
will g6 far towards paying the expense of excavation. 

Into this expansive sheet of water fall two rivers ; one from the 
north-east, which is properly the Swan River ; the other frpm the 
south-east, called Canning’s River. Captain Stirling exanlined 
them both ; the former to its source, the latter beyond the point 
where the water ceased to be brackish. They are both sufficiently 
convenient for boat navigation, even at the end of the dry season ; 
and any obstruction might easily be removed to make them more 
so, by which the produettons of an immense extent of country 
might be transported by water-ca»'riage. 

Mr. Fraser remarks that nothing of the mangrove appears along 
the banks of the Swan River, the usual situation of this plant 
being here occupied by the ^enus Metrosideros. The first plain, 
or flat, as it is called, contiguous to the river, commencing at 
Point Fraser, is formed of a rich soil, and appears, by a deposit of 
wreck, to be occasionally flooded to a certain extent. Here are 
several extensive^ salt marshes, which Mr. Fraser thinks arc ad- 
mirably adapted for the growth of cotton. The hills, though 
scanty of soil, arc covered with an immense variety of plants ; 
among others, a magnificent species of Angophera occupied the 
usual place of the Eucalyptus, which, however, here as on the 
eastern side, generally forms the principal feature in the botany of the 
country, accompanied by Mimosa, Correa, Melaleuca, Casuarina, 
Ranksia and Xaiithorea. The bromc or kangaroo glass was most 
abundant. . On a more elevated flat, a little further up the river, 
the botanist observes that the ‘ magnificence of the Banksia and 
arborescent Zaniia, which was here seen thirty feet in height, added 
to the immense size of the Xaiithorea near this spot, impart to the 
forest a character truly tropical.’ He says that about five miles 
to the eastward of "the river, there is an evident change in the cha- 
racter of the country : extensive plains of the richest description, 
consisting of an alluvial deposit, equalling in fertility those of the 
banks of the river Hawkesbury in New South Wales, and covered 
with the most luxuriant brome grass. The Casuarina, so common 
near the limestone ridge of the coast, here disappears, and is suc- 
ceeded by a pendulous species ofidetrosideros, which continues to 
the source of the river. 

‘ From this point,’ says Mr. Fraser, ‘ the country resembles, in every 
essential character, that of the banks of those rivers which fall to the 
westward of the Blue Mountains in New South Wales, varying alter- 
nately on earii bank from hilly promontories of the finest red loam, 
and covered with stupendous Angopheras, to extensive flats of the 
finest description, studded with magnificent blue and water gums, and 
occasional stripes of Accacias and papilionaceous shrubs, resembling 
the green wattle of New South Wales.’ 

The 
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The higher the river is ascended^ the more extended the flats be- 
come, and the better is the quality of the soil. Here the country 
is said to resemble in character that on tlie banks of the Mac- 
quarrie river, west of Wellington valley ; and though marks of 
occasional floods appeared on the lower plains^ the upper flats 
had evidently never been flooded. The sides of the mountains 
\Vere bare of underwood, and their summits covered with large 
masses of iron stone, among which were growing enormous trees 
of Angophera, and some straggling plants of Hakea. On a care- 
ful examination of this part of the country bordering the two 
rivers from the sea-coast to the mountains, Mr. Fraser says, 

‘ In giving my opinion of the land seen on the banks of the Swan 
River, I hesitate not in pronouncing it superior to any I ever saw in 
New South Wales, east of the Blue Mountains, not only in its local 
character, but in the many existing advantages which it holds out to 
settlers. These advantages I consider to be, 

‘ First, the evident superiority of the soil. 

‘ Secondly, the facility with which a settler canJbrkig his farm into 
a state of immediate culture,- in consequence of tlie open state of the 
country, which allows not a greater average than two trees to an acre. 

* Thirdly, the general abundance of springs, producing water of the 
best quality, and the consequent permanent humidity of the soil ; two 
advantages not existing on the eastern coast. And, 

‘ Fourthly, the advantages of water carriage to his door, and the 
non-existence of impediments to land carriage.' 

The animal productions, we may take for granted, are generally 
the same as those of New South Wales. The human species, in 
their j)hysical qualities and endowments are the same. They 
have the same distinctive marks in the structure of their bodies, 
large heads, spare trunks, long and disproportionate limbs. They 
are hardy and active in theTr habits, and appear to possess the 
qualities usually arising from such habits — brlxvery, vivacity, a 
quickness of temper alternating between extreme kindness and 
ferocity. The latter disposition, however, was not put to the test 
by the exploring party who communicated with and left them 
without any misunderstanding, and indeed on terms of friendsliip. 
Most of them wore kangaroo cloaks, which were their only cloth- 
ing. They carry the same kin# of spears, and the womera, or 
throwing stick, as are used by those in New South Wales. In the 
summer months they frequent the sea-coast, where their skill in 
speayng fish is described as quite wonderful. In winter they 
mostly adhere to the woods on the higher grounds, where the 
kangaroos, the opossum tribe, and the land tortoises ire plentiful. 
These, with birds and roots, constitute their sustenance. They 
have neither boat nor raft, nor did the party fall in with any thing 
resembling a hut. They made use of the word * kangaroo' and 

other 
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other terms in use at Port J ackson. The party saw only the three 
kinds of animals above-mentioned, and heard the barking of the 
native dog ; no other reptiles but iguanas and lizards and a single 
snake presented themselves, 

. Of birds, the list is somewhat more extensive. The emu is 
frequent on the plains, and that once supposed ^ rara avis,’ the 
elegant black swan, was seen in the greatest abundance on the 
river to which it has lent its name, and particularly on Melville 
lake. Equally abundant were numerous species of the goose and 
(luck family. Wliite and i)lack cockatoos, parrots and parroquets, 
were every where found. Pigco.us and quails were seen in great 
quantities, .and many melodious birds were heard in the woods.' 

Seals were plentiful on all the islands. Captain Stirling says 
that it was not the season for whales, but their debris strewed 
the shore of Geographer’s bay. The French, in May and June, 
met with a prodigious number of whales along this part of the 
coast, and sharks e(j[ually numerous and of an enormous size, 
some of theih stated to be upwards of two thousand pounds in 
weight. Vlaming mentions the vast numbers of large sharks on 
this part of the coast, and he, as well as the French, found the 
sea near the shore swarming with sea-snakes, the largest about 
nine or ten feet long. Captain Stirling’s party procured three 
or four different kinds of good esculent lish ; one in particular, a 
species of rock-cod, is described as excellent. 

‘ The bottom of the sea/ says Captain Stirling, ‘ is composed of 
calcareous sand, sometimes passing into marl or clay. On this may 
be seen growing an endless variety of marine plants, which appear 
to form the haunts and perhaps the sustenance of quantities of small 
fish. When it is considered that the bank extends a liundred miles 
from the shore, and that wherever the bottom is seen, it presents a 
moving picture of various animals gliding over the green surface of 
the vegetation, it is not loo much to look forward to the time when 
a valuable fishery may be established ou these shores. Even now, a 
boat with one or two men might be filled in a few hours.’ 

The island of Buache is admirably adapted for a fishing town. 
The anchorage close to its eastern shore in Cockburn Island is 
protected against all winds ; an^Mlhe island itself, of six or seven 
thousand acres, of a light sort of sand and loam, is well suited, as 
Mr. Fraser thinks, for any description of light garden crops. The 
side next the sea is fenceti by a natural dyke of limestone covered 
with cypress, and in many places with an arborescent speckles of 
Metrosiderqs ; and all the valleys are clothed with a gigantic species 
of Solanum, and a beautiful Brownonia. The soil in these thickets 
is a rich brown loam intermixecl.with blocks of limestone, and sus- 
ceptible, Mr. Fraser says, of producing any description of crop. 

Fresh 
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Fresh water may be had in all these vallies by digging to the depth 
of two feet. On this island Captain Stirling caused a garden to 
be planted and railed out; on which account he named it ‘ Garden 
Island ;* we would recommend, however, that it should retain the 
name of Buache, though from the very slovenly manner in which the 
French expedition under Baudin slurred over this part of the coast, 
,it would perhaps do them more credit to obliterate all traces of their 
ever having been here, than to retain the memory of their visit 
by the preservation of ^heir nomenclature. The ^ Riviere des 
Cygnes,’ as laid down by M. Heirisson,*euseigne de vaisseau, bears 
very little resemblance to the original, and must either have been 
undertaken in ignorance of the common principles gf surveying, 
orlaid down from recollection. 

On this island, Buache, or Garden (as the party named it). Cap- 
tain Stirling left a cow, two ewes in lamb, and three goats, where, 
he observes, abundance of grass, and a 'large pool of water 
awaited them. They would be, at all events, perfectly free from 
any disturbance from the natives. The entftint# into Cockburn 
Sound is round the north point of this island, and between it and 
a small barren islet which was named Pulo Carnac, but which the 
French called lie Bertholet. As the headlands, bays, and islands 
on this part of the coast had not been named, with the exception 
of the island Rottenest, before the visit of the French, we could 
wish, on every consideration, that the names given by them should 
be retained, were it only to avoid the example of Baudin, Frey- 
cinet, and the rest, who so unhandsomely gave new names to 
Flinders’s discoveries on the southern coast, while he was held as a 
prisoner at the Isle of France. But the names given by Flinders 
have been restored, — while those of ‘Napoleon’s Promontory/ 

‘ Josephine’s Gulph,’ and the rest of the Bonapartean family, 
have passed away. ♦ 

Rottenest Island is the largest in this quarter, being about eight 
miles in length ; it is of the same formation as Buache, but con- 
tains several saline lagoons, separated from the sea, on the north-east 
side, by a beach composed mostly of a single species of bivalve 
shetl. Like Buache, it is covered with an abundant and vigorous 
vegetation, and a small speciei^of kangaroo is said by Freycinet to 
be numerous upon it. V laming, who first discovered it, speaks in 
raptures of the beauties of this island, to which, from the multitude 
of rats, as he thought them to be, he gave the name of the ‘ Rats’ 
nest.’ The French call this animal the j!)eramdle a long nex. 

It is not to be supposed that a hasty visit could enable the party 
to explore the mineralogical resources of the country. It ap- 
pears, however, by a list of the soils and rock formations in 
Captain Stirling’s report, that he brought home specimens of 
copper ore, of lead ore with silver, and also with arsenic, two 

species 
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species of magnetic iron, several varieties of granite, and chalce- 
dony, and of limestone, with stalactite, stalagmite incrustations, 
&c. The high cliffs of Cape Naturaliste abound with large masses 
of what Mr. Fraser calls ^ an extraordinary aggregate,^ contain- 
ing petrifactions of bivalve and other marine shells, every particle 
of which was thickly incrusted with minute crystals. Here, too, 
he says, veins of iron of considerable thickness were seen to, 
traverse the rock in various directions; and he speaks of the 
caverns formed in the micaceous schistu^ between the granite and 
the limestone, as something very extraordinary. They contained 
rock-salt in large quantities, fornpng thick incrustations on every 
part of the surface, beautifully crystallized, and penetrating into 
the most compact parts of the rock. In many of these caverns 
were very brilliant stalactites and stalagmites of extraordinary size 
adhering to the nodules of granite which form their bases or floors, 
and which are from forty to fifty feet above the level of the sea. 

In several parts of the limestone formation, mineral springs 
were found ; one ^n ‘particular was noticed within half a mile of 
the entrance into Swan Rivet. It bubbled out at the base of 
the solid rock in a stream whose transverse area was measured 
by Captain Stirling, and found to be from six to seven feet, 
running at the rate of three feet in a second of time. It was 
thermal, saline, pleasant to the taste, and some, who partook of 
it, attributed to it an aperient quality. 

Such is the outline of a country on which the government 
have determined to establish a colony, and over which they have 
justly, and we think judiciously, appointed Captain Stirling to 
act as lieutenant-governor. The plan on w^hich it is to be founded 
is, in our opinion, unobjectionable. It promises the most advan- 
tageous terms to qualified settlers, andcdeservcs only to be know n 
to ensure as many of the most respectable agriculturists as may in 
the first instance be desirable. We think, however, that a maxi- 
mum should be fixed of the quantity of land to be granted to 
any individual, or association of individuals, and a reservation 
made of a certain extent of land for the site of towns and their 
environs — all of which we have no doubt will have been provided 
for in the lieutenant-governor’s instructions. 

Captain Stirling is disposed to think that a range of moun- 
tains will be discovered beyond those of ^ General Darling/ of much 
greater height ; and he arrives at this conclusion from the cold wind 
wdiich blows from the eastward ; but if, as he states, there bre a 
difference of 15 ° between the sea-coast and the first range, that 
alone we conceive to be sufiScient to cause a very sensible di- 
minution of temperature on the plain when tlie wind blows from 
these mountains. In fact, we are yet wholly ignorant of what 
rivers, aeas, or mountains may exist in the interior of this great 

country ; 
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country ; but we have little doubt that the confiued breadth of 
the new settlement will speedily lead to the necessity of an ex- 
ploration of the eastern side of ^ General Darling's' range^ where 
there is every reason to believe that fertile plains will be dis- 
covered, intersected by streams of water flowing from the moun- 
tains to the eastward or northward ; the frequent and heavily loaded 
q}ouds brought over the great expanse of ocean, deposit their con- 
tents on being obstructed by these mountains, and it cannot be 
doubted that an inconsidejrable part only of the water is discharged 
on tlie western side. We suggested, in a former article, as the 
means of encouraging geographipal research in the interior, that 
free grants of land, proportioned to the degrees of loi^itude dis- 
covered in proceeding from New South Wales westward, should 
be given as rewards to the discoverers ; we would recommend 
the same thing for discoveries made to the eastward of General 
Darling’s range of mountains. By thus proeeeding in two oppo- 
site directions, the extent of our knowledge of this vast country 
would be wonderfully increased in the courSe hf ©iTe generation. 

We have already given Mr. Frazer’s opinion as to the superior 
advantages, in an agricultural point of view, which this new 
colony is likely to possess over that of New South Wales. We 
shall now proceed to enumerate other important advantages which 
it may fairly claim over its sister colony ; and one not least in its 
importance may be expected from that article in the ^ Regulations’ 
which prohibits any convicts, or other description of prisoners, 
being transported to this new settlement. In point of climate, 
these two colonies may perhaps be equally salubrious, though w^e 
are disposed to think that the western aspect and the sea-breezes 
may preponderate in favour of the new one ; — this being, ])ro- 
bably, milder, as the western sides of all continents and large 
islands are, than the eastern sides, in the winter,^- while the refresh- 
ing breezes cool the air in the summer. 

‘ In my opinion,’ says Captain Stirling, ‘ the climate, considered 
with reference to health, is highly salubrious. This opinion is corro- 
borated by that of the surgeon of the Success, who states in his report 
to me^on the subject, that, notwithstanding the great exposure of the 
people to fatigue, to night air in the neighbourhood of marshy grounds, 
and to other causes usually productive of sickness, he Jiad not a case 
upon his sick list, extept for slight complaints unconnected with climate,’ 

In geographical position it has an incalculable advantage over 
Nevf South Wales. In the first place, it is not only much more 
conveniently situated than that colony, but is much nearer to, and 
has much more easy means of communication with, every part of 
the civilized world, the east coast of America perhaps cxce|)ted. 
The passages to it from England, and from the Cape of Good 

Hope, 
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Hope, are shortened by nearly a month, and the return voyages 
still more. The voyage from it to Madras and Ceylon is little 
more than three weeks at all limes of the year, and only a month 
from those places to it; while for six months in the year, namely, 
from November to April, inclusive, when the western monsoons 
prevail on the northern coast of Australia, the passage from 
New South Wales through Torres Strait, always dangerous, 
then utterly impracticable ; and that through Bass’s Strait nearly 
so to >merchant vessels, on account of the westerly winds which 
blow through it at all times of the year, and which generally oblige 
them to go round the southern extremity of Van Diemen’s Land. 
The Success frigate left Port Jackson on the 17th January, and 
did not reach Cape Leuwin till the 2d February, being weeks 
and two days ; and Captain Stirling observes, that the only chance, 
by which the passage could be accomplished at all, was by carrying 
a constant press of* sail. The colonial vessel that was to have 
accompanied him, being torn to pieces by bad weather, was 
obliged to pul back to Port Jackson. The following table con- 
tains the distances between Port Cockburn and various parts of 
the world, and the estimated times in which passages would pro- 
bably be made to and from it respectively : — 


Pluce. 

Distances. 

Miles. 

Winds. 

Time. 

Proper Season. 

From CocKBUBN Sound to 

Timor • 

Java 

Madras . . . 

Ceylon • . 

Isle of France . 

Cape of Good Hope 
England . 

Van Diemen’s Laiifl 
Port Jackson . 

1 

Favourable at all 
seasons. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Variable. 
Favourable. 
Favourable in ge- 
neral < 

1 2 days 

10 

25 

24 

21 

35 

100 

14 

20 

All times of the year. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

To CocKwuHN Sound, from 
Timor 

Java , . . 

Madras 

Ceylon . . • | 

Isle of France . • 

Cape of Good Hope 

England 

Van Diemen’s Land 

Port Jackson 


Favourable at all 
times. 

Favourable. 
Favourable by 
proper route. 
Ditto. 

Variable, general- 
ly favourable. 
Strong and fa- 
vourable. 
Ditto. 

Always contrary. 

^Generally impri 
or March, or by r 

15 days 

10 

28 

26 ^ 

21 

28 

84 

icticablc; 

ounding 

At all times. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.<» 

Ditto. 

InFeb. & March may 
be made in 6weeK|| 

, except in Febru w 
Van Diimen’s LajH 
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Supposing the advancement of this new colony to be as rapid 
as we think it likely to be, the situation, in a commercial point of 
view, will merit attention. The wants of Europeans in India are 
nearly similar to those of the same description of persons in the 
West Indies. The supply of these wants, the productions chiefly 
of temperate climates, from the west coast of New Holland, may, 
in time, become, to the European establishments in Hindustan, of 
as much importance as the productions of the North American 
colonies were to the West Indies. The Malay islands are close 
at hand, and the consumption of J3ritish manufactures among this 
industrious people is very considerable, and would be much more 
so, if a Speedy and direct intercourse could be had with them. 
In time of war, when the China ships, to avoid an enemy, fre- 
quently make the eastern passage, they come nearly within sight 
of the new colony, where they might refresh afid land such articles 
as the colony might be in want of. We well remember the rapid 
progress in population, agriculture, and coIJlmerce,•^^lich followed 
the occupation of Singapore by the late Sir Stamford Raffles, 
owing to the immediate influx of Malays and Chinese ; and we 
have no doubt whatever but that both Chinese and Malays would 
flock to Swan River as merchants, agriculturists, mechanics, or 
fishermen, in any number that might be required. 

'Fhis colony is in the track of ships . proceeding to New South 
W^ales and Van Diemen’s Land ; it is in the track of ships from 
India to South America, a line of trade just commencing and 
likely to be much frequented. For some time to come the pro- 
ducts of the Cape of Good Hope, particularly wine and live 
stock, will be required in the new colony, and also the tropical 
products of the Isle of France. All these advantages conspire to 
render it, in a commercial point of view, a positmn of great value. 
It will also, no doubt, become a convalescent station for the nu- 
merous invalids from India, not only of the East India Company’s 
civil service, but also for the military forces, who, at a very short 
distance from their duties, might occasionally be re-invigorated in 
this jfleasant country with a bracing climate, and restored to a 
proper condition for service, which a long residence in an Indian 
climate seldom fails to render them unfit for. 

It requires only to cast an eye over the map of the world, to be 
satisfied that, with relation to our great Indian empire, the Cape 
of Gdbd Hope and Swan River form two most important flanks, 
highly valuable in a political and military point of^view. 13y 
their occupation two admirable naval and military posts arc esta- 
blished, which may be said to command the great Indian ocean. 
From them troops may at all times, and more especially from the 

latter 
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latter, be speedily conveyed to India, to New South Wales, or 
Van Diemen’s Land, as reinforcements, in the ev^iit 0f ^»ny 
them being threatened with the attack of an enemy. ^ 

The last consideration we shall touch upon, which is riot the 
least important, is the occupation of a spot which, in the bands 
of an enemy, might prove of serious inconvenience, not only to ojir 
other settlements in Australia and Van Diemen’s Land, but to 
the whole of our India trade and possessions in time of war. We 
deem it, therefore, a wi^e policy on the part of our government, 
to form, as they appear ^o helloing, a cordon or chain of posts 
round tha whole habitable portion of Australia, and thus prevent 
interlopers from making establishments that might greatly embar- 
rass us. When these several colonies have once met, (which, if 
their present prosperous progress should continue, will ere long 
happen,) and in proportion as the population of oa6h increases, 
the inhabitants will gf necessity work their way by degrees into the 
interior. To complete this cordon, we take for granted that no 
time will be lost in establishing settlers on the coast of Geogra- 
pher’s Bay, and thus, by the gradual progress of colonization, 
connect the New Settlement with that already formed at King 
George’s Sound. The first attempts will probably be in the neigh- 
bourhood of the two rivers which form the ports Leschenault and 
Vasse; though, as the French account states, both these rivers have 
bars across their mouths, which render them inaccessible, except 
by boats. The following account of this part of the coast, by 
Mr. Fraser, will show that the inland country is in no respect less 
valuable here than in the vicinity of Sw^an River: — 

‘ On approaching Cape Naturaliste, the shores become bold, pre- 
senting immense masses of granite, projecting, in many instances, a 
considerable distance into the sea. TIjc liills are bold and only par- 
tially covered with stunted species of Eucalyptus. They are divided 
by beautiful meandering valleys formed of the richest soil possible. 
These valleys are of considerable magnitude ; as a proof of their fertility, 

I need only instance the astonisliing luxuriance of the thistles and 
ferns, some of which measure eleven feet and a half. Each af these 
valleys is furnished with a small stream of water. The hills, although 
stony, are covered with a rich soil to their summits. They are clothed 
with the Banksia grandis, and a new species of Xylophylla. The 
rocks on the summit are lime.’ 

• 

It has been said that, with the exception of a few articled, such 
as oil fromUhe whale and seal fisheries, wool, timber, accacia bark 
for tanning, and a few cargoes of hides and skins, no other articles 
of export, the produce of the 'Australian colonies, are suited for 
the markets of Europe ; and that, on account of the great distance, 
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the colonists can entertain no reasonable expectation of arriving at 
a higher degree of prosperity than to support their families in 
comfort and plenty. Even this is something; but we dissent wholly 
from the proposition. We are satisfied that these colonies require 
only the fostering hand of the mother-country for a little while, to 
elevate them to a degree of prosperity equal to that of the United 
States, in proportion to their respective population ; and, in this 
view, we think that the gq^vernment is called upon, on sound poli- 
tical principles, to afford every possible “encouragement that can 
be given, not to these alone, but^o infant colonies in all parts of 
the world, as furnishing the surest and most constant markets for 
the demand and consumption of British manufactures, the supply 
of wdiich will be limited only by the power they possess of making 
a return for the value of the commodities produced by the skill and 
labour of our artisans. 

This power, we are persuaded, will ere^ long be called into 
active operation in the Australian coloni^. ft S lidmitted that 
the wool sent home is fully equal to the Spanish wool, without 
which our manufacture of fine cloths could not be carried on, 
and that the quantity brought to market has already interfered 
>vith the importation of Saxon wool ; and we know of no reason 
why so valuable a product may not be extended in these immense 
territories, so as entirely to supersede both Spanish and German 
wools. If we are rightly informed, a progressively increasing 
trade is carrying on to and from these colonies ; nor do w'c see 
the smallest reason why the list of exportable articles should not 
embrace, among many others, those of hemp and flax, always in 
demand at home, and for the growth of which the soil and cli- 
mate arc highly favourable. •Neither are tliey less favourable for 
the growth of cotton, though we may have sonu? doubts as to the 
policy of encouraging the produce of this raw material, unless, 
indeed, a pertinacious adherence to the restrictive system of the 
United States should compel us to increase the present duty on 
their cotton wool, or to refuse the importation of it altogether ; in 
which»case, the Australian colonies might be able to enter into a 
competition with, or rather come in aid of, the western parts of 
India, for supplying the dempaid of that article in the English mar- 
ket. There is one species of produce, however, the growth of 
which would, beyond all doubt;, be productive of infinite benent 
to the® mother-country and to the colonists — and that is tobacco. 
We are fully aware that asking from the governmenf such pro- 
tection as this would require, involves a question of revenue. A 
diminution of duty, however, giving rise to an increase of con- 
sumption, may, and in many cases does, produce an increase of 
revenue. The enormous duty levied on tobacco amounls, accord- 
ing 
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ing to the present prices, to not less than one thousand pet cent. 
on its original cost. It is the diminution of this duty to a moderate 
scale that would alone enable the Australians to undersell the 
Americans in the market of Great Britain. That the soil and 
climate of these colonies are well adapted for the cultivation of 
this plant is, we believe, unquestionable ; indeed, they have been 
proved to be so. There is no mystery in the mode of culture, nor 
m the subsequent preparation; no extrsy3rdinary degree of labour 
is required in the cultivaition, and the rent of land can scarcely 
enter into the calculation of th^ charges. Its produce, as com- 
pared with,corn, is known to be more valuable to the agriculturist 
in a manifold degree. We have before us a paper, containing 
some sensible ^ Observations on the Cultivation of Tobacco in 
the Australian Colonies,’ by a Mr. Donaldson, which, we believe, 
has been placed in the hands of government; and which, in 
our opinion, contains matter highly deserving of attention. The 
writer, after some pr^ iminary observations on the policy of giving 
encouragement to the cultivation of this valuable narcotic, ob- 
serves — 

* The situation, at present, of our commercial relations with 
the United States of America seems to present the most favour- 
able opportunity that could be wished, for making that distinction 
which would lead to the incalculable benefit of these new colonies, 
and, by reflection, to the British empire. The American govern- 
ment, in the exercise of those rights which belong to all nations to 
protect their own interests, without regard to the inconvenience or 
injury which others may sustain, has thought fit virtually to inter- 
dict the importation, into the United States, of British produce 
and manufactures. How far the measures they have adopted to 
this end have been governed by commercial or political wisdom ; 
and how far they have evinced, upon this occasion, an unfriendly 
jealousy of the corresponding interests in this country, it is not, 
perhaps, very material to inquire ; although.it is very generally 
believed on this side of the Atlantic, and pretty extensively in 
America, that tlie injury likely to result from the new tariff will 
principally recoil upon themselves. 

^ It will, however, be unhesitatingly conceded, that the exercise 
of those rights is equally^imperative upon Great Britain ; and 
that, without feeling or ^vincing any thing like asperity, she ought 
to consider the interests of America entirely out of the qu» stion, 
in legislating upon a matter of transcendant importance to her 
own welfare. To what extent the tobaccos of her own colonies 
should receive protection by J3l diminished scale of duties, the 
wisdom of government and parliament will determine. But in 
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the first instance^ it ought to have a reference to the difficulties 
which the Australian colonies will have to contend with in the 
outset, and to the encouragement which it will be politic to 
afford, in order that the attempt may be simultaneous and exten- 
sive. The present duty on all foreign tobaccos, in an unmanufac- 
tured state, is three shillings per pound ; and on manufactured 
tgbacco, nine shillings per pound.’ 

. The writer then proposes that, for a term of years at least, in 
order to give time for an effectual experiment, the duty should be 
reduced to two shillings per pound on all manufactured tobaccos, 
the growth of British colonies, in all pa^ts of the globe. He quotes, 
as precedents for a distinction made in the amount of duties, 
those on rice, which, fiom the United States, is subject to a duty 
of fifteen shillings per cwt., while from Bengal it is only one 
shilling ; and cotton wool, which is duty free from British 
colonies, and subject to a duU of six per cent., ad valorem, from 
all other parts of the world. He then proceeds to show the 
intimate connection whicli the subject li^s with^tfie vitally im- 
portant questions of our ship])ing interests and our maritime 
ascendancy ; and, if the writer be coriect in the premises on 
which the following statement is made, we think he has made 
out a case that is irresistible. 

^ On the supposition that Virginia and New Holland were 
both British dependencies, and in other respects the same, ex- 
cepting distance and the cost of cultivation — that tobacco could 
be procured at Baltimore at twopence halfpenny per pound, and 
that the price at Sydney were twopence per pound (the quality 
being supposed to be equal, the freight aiifl insurance from 
America one halfpenny per pound, and the freight and insurance 
from New Holland one penny per pound) — in this case the 
tobacco of each country would be delivered to the British dealer 
at the same price — namely, threepence per pound. 

^ But the consumer of the Australian tobacco would contribute 
more than twice as much to British navigation as the consumer 
of Virginian tobacco. The maritime distance is an advantage, 
in proportion to its extent, (inasmuch as, in the shorter voyage, 
ten vessels, less numerously manned, would suffice for a trade 
which would require, in the extended voyage, more than thirty 
ships, of a superior ’equipment,) provided the charge of navigation 
be counterbalanced by the price, in the market, of production of 
the cofnmodity to be imported ; that is to say, if a common price 
must be paid by the consumer, whether the productiorfbe of near 
or distant growth ; and it is to be considered, not only that navi- 
gation creates seamen, but that the^hief part of the cost of freight 
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paid to the owner of a British vessel is expended in British mate- 
rials, artificery, and manufactures, which, in a ship, are brought 
into a course of rapid expenditure and consumption. 

‘ If these evident advantages are obtained, on n supposition that 
Virginia and New^ Holland are alike British colonies, how infinitely 
is the argument strengthened by the fact, that the foimer is part 
of a territory whose government, by their commercially hosti|p 
measures, has rendered its interests diametrically opposite to. 
ours ! — that the trade in American tobacco, amounting to many 
thousand tons, is exclusively carried on in American ships, and 
by American seamen, to an^ amcy^iit which would most powerfully 
reinforce that right arm of our national strength, which the wisest 
politicians have ever regarded as the main bulwark of our power ! 
Ill other words, the present system materially tends to strengthen 
a power which already appears to entertain the purpose of 
disputing with us ‘the empire of the sea ; while its converse 
would, in a much greater degree (because of the increased num- 
ber of ships nScessarijy employed in an extended navigation), 
add to the preponderance which, happily, Great Britain as yet 
possesses. 

^ The encouragement of the growth of tobacco in our Austra- 
lian colonies would not only be beneficial in the aij^^tract, in those 
respects w'hich liave been already considered, but it w'ould also 
give an impulse and excitement generally to the agricultural and 
commercial interests of the colonies ; and to a rapid increase 
of a sound and healthy population, which could not fail to ac- 
celerate the progress of concurrent improvements in every depart- 
ment connected with their prosperity and wealth; tending to 
diffuse the British name and British laws through a fifth subdi- 
vision of the globe, which, at some f^einote period, may probably 
lay the foundatiofl of a most populous, powerful, and flourishing 
empire.’ 

The first proceeding with regard to the new colony on Swan 
Biver will, of course, be that of surveying the whole country, and 
marking it out into sections, as is done in the United States and 
Canada, determining the positions of towns, and reserving a suf- 
ficient quantity of ground around them, and also allotments of 
glebe lands for churches and schools, as a provision for those who 
may be aj)pointed to conduct the religious and moral education 
of the youth of the colony. We have mentioned the thirty-first 
degree as the nortliern boundary of the settlement; buPif the 
land contiiKies good, there is no reason why it should not be 
extended several degrees farther to the northward. Any situa- 
tion that is extra-tropical in* this climate will admit of the til- 
lage 
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lage of the land by European labourers ; though the temperature 
may, perhaps, make it necessary for the workmen to suspend 
tlieir labours for a few hours in the middle of the day during 
the summer months. We have no apprehension, however, of the 
settlers being interfered with by any attempt of a foreign powej- 
to plant a colony in this quarter, as between the Swan River 
an^ Shark^s bay, in latitude 25° N., there is no harbour or 
roadsted on the coast where ships can lie with safety at anchor; 
and the country around th§ above-mentioned bay is so sandy and 
barren, and so wholly destitute of fresh Water, as to hold out no 
favourable prospect for attempting^ settlement there. In fact, the 
only portion of the whole of the western coast that gives promise of 
successful establishments is that which is just occupied, the two 
principal points in which are Geographer’s Bay and the Swan 
River. 

It remains only for us to offer a word of advice to the multi- 
tudes who we understand are preparing to take their flight to this 
new land of Goshen, — which is this : that one'slifcfild at present 
think of venturing on such a step, unless he^n carry out with him, 
either in his own person or in his family or followers, the know- 
ledge of agriculture, and the capability of agricultural labour. It 
is quite certain ijjal, for the first few years, every settler must be 
mainly indebtm for the means of subsistence of himself and 
family to the produce of the soil; beyond this the country 
itself, for the first year, wall afford him nothing, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a little fish — the rest must be raised by 
the labour of the ploughman and the horticulturist. The only 
settlers, therefore, who can reasonably hope to thrive in the infant 
state of the colony must consist of this description of persons ; any 
others, with very few exceptions, must inevitably be disappointed, 
if not irretrievably ruined. A clergyman, a schoolmaster, a land- 
surveyor, an apothecary, a few small tradesmen and fishermen, may 
reasonably expect employment and make themselves useful to the 
new community ; as will also a limited number of house-carpenters, 
joiners, bricklayers, blacksmiths, tailors, shoemakers, and common 
labourers, the latter being required to assist in building habitations ; 
but the unproductive class, or idlers, had better wait a few years 
before they embark for a country wdiere, as yet, there is neither 
hut nor hovel, and where the ^ fruges consumere nati ’ have un- 
questionably no place in society. VVe cannot forget what hap- 
pened, •when, a few years ago, the government resolved to send 
out, at a very considerable expense, a number of ne^v settlers 
to improve and extend the agriculture of the Cape of Good Hope; 
giving allowances to the heads of parties, proportioned to their 
respective numbers. On the arrival of the several parties, there 
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appeared, in the eastern district of that colony, such a hetero- 
geneous mixture of mortals of both sexes, in the character of 
agriculturists and artificers, as was never seen or heard of before, 
— men and women milliners from Bond-street, who had all 
their lives been measuring out ribbons and lace and fitting on kid 
gloves ; piano-forte makers, discarded menials, (we beg pardon,) 
gentlemen of the press, and attorneys’ clerks, those worst of 
vermin in ai"** society newly formed, whose occupation, as the two 
sister colonies of New South Walcs^and Van Diemen’s Land 
have experienced, instc^ad of sowing grain, is to sow dissension 
among families and disafiectioi^ to the government ; — there vs'ere, 
besides, ladies’ maids and waiters at taverns, broken-down actors 
and galautee-show men, 

‘ Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopolae ’ — 

and these persons,, one half of w^iom had never seen a plough 
or a pick-axe, a shovel or a spade, went out to instruct the Dutcli 
boors in the improvements of agriculture ; — but they had a free 
passage out, and frd, rations at the cost of the public; and 
\yhen these ceased to be issued, they were somehow or other 
disposed of in the wide waste of country that wanted population. 
Timur the Tartar said, in allusion to the kiog of Spain, ^ even 
the shrimp has its place in the ocean;’ and so the motley group 
of these ill-assorted persons found their several places, some 
among the boors in the wilds of southern Africa, some in the 
garrisons, and others in the capital of the colony. 

There is, however, a corrective to this abuse, in the present 
instance ; — the new colony to be peopled at the expense of 
wealthy and enterprising men, who will of course take good 
care to select only such persons as^are known to be of the pro- 
ductive class. ,lt is not to them, therefore, who need it not, 
but to those isolated individuals who are about to try their 
fortunes in the new settlement, that we would wish to offer a 
word of admonition ; those principally in our eye are half-pay 
officers of the army and navy, whose applications for leave 
to settle on Swan River we understand to be very numerous. 
What many of them are to do, when they arrive there, in tlicir 
individual capacities, we arc at a loss to conceive ; unless, indeed, it 
be to build for themselves huts and cultivate their little gardens, 
on the produce of which, with their half-pay and exemption from 
rent and taxes, they may hope to subsist themselves arjd fami- 
lies in m,ore comfort than at home. Some may, perhaps, be 
enabled to take out with them an agricultural family to place 
on the grants of land which may be assigned to them, propor- 
tioned to their means of ex|ienditure on such grants. Others, 

who 
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wlio arc not so fortunate, will, we fear, meet with disappoint- 
ment ; but they will only have themselves to blame, the regu- 
lations of government being sufficiently clear and explicit for their 
guidance, and for warning them against taking any imprudent 
step. The persons best calculated for effecting the improve- 
ment of the colony, and, at the same time, their own condition, 
must be looked for among the English and Scotch farmers ; 
*111080 cannot fail. To such we would recommend not to en- 
cumber themselves, and incur a great and unnecessary expense, 
by carrying out live-stock from home,* but to take them from 
the Cape of Good Hope. At^ Algpa bay, which is perfectly 
safe for six months in the year, they may be supplied -with every 
kind of domestic animal, in good condition and at reasonable 
prices, which may be carried to their destination in the short 
space of twenty-eight days. Seed corn and the seeds of culi- 
nary vegetables may be taken from home; but of young plants 
of peaches, pomegranates, oranges, figs and.vyies, it may be ad- 
visable to take a supply from the Cap^of Good Hope. For 
these, and many other species of fruit, the climate is admirably 
' ada[)ted ; and the vine, in particular, is just calculated for the lime- 
stone ridge wliich extends along the coast facing the western sun. 

VVe arc aware that there is a certain description of persons, 
some of whom affect to consider themselves as statesmen, 
who are not only averse from the establishment of new colonies, 
but promulgate the opinion that the sooner we get rid of the old 
ones the better. We have endeavoured to expose the absurdity 
and the mischief of such a doctrine, (No. LX VI. Qu. Rev.) 
Whether the northern seer, who is Supposed to have broached sucJi 
trash through the channel of the EdinhurgJi Review, as a branch of 
wbat he misnames Political*Economy , inculcates the same doc- 
trine into the minds of those ^ babes and sucklings’ to whom he 
now delivers lectures among the Academic groves of Upper Govver- 
street, we have not lieard ; but the merchant, who looks about 
for new markets for his wares, and the manufacturer, who requires 
new vents for his products, and the agriculturist, who is driven 
from Tiis home by the pressure of high rents and taxes, are not 
likely to be smitten with such metaphysical nonsense, under what- 
ever name it may l^e uttered ; they feel too deeply the importance 
of our colonies, and hail the extension of them as new sources of 
individual and national prosperity. Notliing could more strongly 
evinc? this feeling than the eagerness with which persons in almost 
every rank in society have come forward to participate in the 
establishment of this new settlement on the \vestern coast of 
Australia. The adventurers seem to have no doubt of its 
success ; though some of them; we fear, may have entertained 

somewhat 
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somewhat too sanguine notions as to the rate of its progress. 
The discouragement of colonization is certainly not the feeling 
of the great majority of the people of England, and it is equally 
certain that it is not the policy of this empire. Whatever 
may be the fate of the several British colonies at some future 
and distant period, it is something at least to have spread our 
laws and language, and moral character, over the most distant 
parts of the globe. The colonies that speak the language* 
of Old England — that preserve her manners and her habits — 
will always be her best customers ; and their surplus capital 
will always centre in thp inother-country. It was not the 
opinion of our ancestors, that colonies were an incumbrance ; 
they, — good, stupid souls, — imagined that colonies enlarged tlie 
sphere of commerce — that commerce required ships — that 
ships created seamen for manning the royal navy, and that the 
whole contributed to individual wealth, to the national revenue, 
and the national s^rejigth ; and such we believe still to be the 
opinion of men of sound practical knowledge, whose minds are 
unwarped by abstract systems and preconceived theories, to 
which everything must be made to bend. Such, too, was the 
feeling of that extraordinary man, vvhof with the solitary excep- 
tion of England, exacted homage from every crowned head of 
Europe. This man, in the plenitude of his power, felt that 
sometliing was still wanting to enable him to grapple with one 
little island, hivulnerable by its maritime strength, the sinews of 
which he knew to be derived from its colonies : he felt that, de- 
prived as he was of ‘ ships, colonics, and commerce,’ England 
was able to stand alone among nations, and to bid defiance to his 
overwhelming power. That cunning fox, too, by whose councils 
he was occasionally guided, knew too well the degree of strength 
that England derit^cd from her colonies, which he described to be 
her very vitals, and which could only be reached by a powerful 
navy. He designated them as the sheet-anchor of Great Britain 
— the prop that supported her maritime superiority — the strong- 
holds ot her power. ^ IJejirive her of her colonies,’ said Talley- 
rand, ' and you break down her last wall ; you fill up lier last 
ditch.’ — Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 

Let England, tlierefore, we say, plant her standard on every 
unoccupied spot, if insular so much tlie better, of the habitable 
globe. The expense is trifling when compared with the inesti- 
mable advantages which will one day result to her from these out- 
stretched m^embers of her little body. We well remember how 
the first establishment of New' South Wales was deprecated, and 
its failure predicted. One of the most interesting books that we 
know of, is the Journal of Colonel Collins, detailing the progress 
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of that settlement from its commencement. Nearly of equal in- 
terest would be a correct diary of proceedings in this new colony, 
so different in the principles of its formation from all others, of 
modern nations at least, that we are acquainted with. The settlers 
have undertaken to occupy the territory at their own expense, 
and to depend solely on their own resources. They can derive 
310 benefit, as the sister settlement did, from the cheap and nearly 
gratuitous labour of convicts, nor from the sale of their produce 
to the government, to feed those convicts together with the civil 
establislmient^and a large body of troop's, thus creating an imme- 
diate demand for agricultural products, highly beneficial to the 
progress of an incipient colony. With the exception of a handful 
of troops, to guard them against any sudden attack of the natives, 
the settlers on Swan River have nothing of the kind to stimulate 
their exertions. The want of such a certain and steady demand 
may retard, but will not ultimately prevent,' the progress to that 
state of pros[)erity, which we sincerely liopjB this little settle- 
ment is destined to attain. The rapijj/'marcif of New South 
Wales to her present point is unexampled, and may chiefly be 
ascribed to convict labour. The present scheme may be consi- 
dered as an experiment, which will ascertain how far, without that 
labour, the same end may be obtained ; at any rate the result, if 
successful, will undoubtedly be the formation of a more respect- 
able community. That of New South Wales, we regret to see, 
is divided into parties, turbulent among themselves, and trouble- 
some to the government which has done so much for them. The 
demagogues, who are, of course, the stronger party there, begin 
to talk of their independence, and are clamouring for a legislative 
assembly and trial by jury. 

We have a word to say ofi this point. Whenever a colony shall 
have arrived at that state of population and prosperity as to be 
able to protect itself against any ordinary hostile attack, and to 
show resistance to the rule of the mother-country sufficiently strong 
to make it less inconvenient to grant its independence than to 
compel the continuance of its allegiance, we deem the best policy 
would be to allow it to follow its own inclinations. The colonies 
of North America have taught us a lesson on that head, by which 
we ouglit to profit. They felt themselves qualified, and were ready 
and desirous to govern themselves, and would have shaken off 
their allegiance in a very short time, whether England had taxed 
theif tea and their stamps or not. That proceeding furnished a 
tangible pretext for. resistance, in the absence of which an imagi- 
nary pretext would not have been wanting. In truth, it is pretty 
much with colonies' as with childlien : w^e protect and nourish them 
in infancy; we direct them in youth, and leave them to their own 
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guidance in manhood ; and the best conduct to be observed is 
to part with them on friendly terms, offer them wholesome advice 
and assistance when they require it, and keep up an amicable 
intercourse with them. New South Wales, however, we need 
hardly say, has not arrived at that state of maturity, which would 
warrant her separation on such terms ; and we have no doubt that, 
if suffered to indulge her whim, she would very soon, like tlic 
prodigal son, be reduced to ^ feed on husks,’ and, having felt the 
folly of her disobedience, would, like him, return to her parent, 
confessing that she had sinned, and imploring forgiveness. 

As to the granting to this^ or to any other colony, a legislative 
assembly, we conceive that his Majesty’s government, with the 
examples of Canada, Jamaica, and some others of the West India 
islands before its eyes, will hesitate in giving w^ay to any such cla- 
morous demand. From the peculiar materials and construction 
of society in New South Wales, we deem it of all others the 
settlement least fit ^fof. receiving such an institution. To grant 
them their boon woulc*>.be, in our opinion, to entail on them 
the greatest misfortune that could befal a society so consti- 
tuted*’**' There w'ould be, in the first instance, a constant struggle 
for power between it and the officer appointed by, and responsible 
to, the Crown ; a perpetual lurking jealousy, lest one should be 
trenching on the ill-defined privileges of the other. What one 
proposed the other would oppose ; and the best plans for the 
improvement and melioration of the colony would be nullified by 
constant impediments and counteractions ; while heart-burnings, 
ill-humour, and party contests, would pervade the whole frame of 
society. The Cape of Good Hope, too, with its fifty-five thou- 
sand of white inhabitants, scattered over a surface of about five 
hundred by three hundred miles, is ^petitioning for a legislative 
assembly — that is to say, the Fiiglish part of the population, which 
does not amount to more than about two tliousand, or rather the 
two hundred out of these two thousand who may be established 
ill Cape Town; nay, properly speaking, it is a part only of 
these two hundred who ai'e calling out for a house of represen- 
tatives. The Dutch inhabitants are perfectly satisfied lb be 
governed by an officer appointed by the Crown. All they wish 
for is, that the affairs of the colony may be administered by an 
honest and upright governor — one who has no resentments to 

• Of the total population of New South Wales, which, in round numbers, t'ay be 
taken at 40,000, the Fiee Emigrants amount only to about . . 7,000 

Native Children . ‘ ^ ^ f/oOO 

Emancipated Convicts . . . i [ 8, *000 

Convicts in Senitude • • . . . 20,000 
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gratify — who shows no undue partiality towards one set of persons 
over another — has no favourites to enrich at the expense of the 
public — no whims to indulge, occasioning a wasteful and useless 
expenditure of the revenues — but one who, in all his measures, 
has clearly and obviously no other view than that of the interests 
of the colony at heart. Such a one will prove a far greater 
blessing to a small colony than a representative assembly, whose 
^members are but too apt to sacrifice the public to their individual 
interests. « 

We happen to know that the most respectable natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope are of opinion 1]iat the state of their small 
society, which is very much connected by ties of relationship, is 
not at all suited for the boon we have bestowed on them by the 
introduction of that institution which we value so highly — trial by 
jury ; and that, in the country districts, it is found highly incon- 
venient, and in some places next to impossible, to collect a suffi- 
cient number of qualified persons to form a juiy. To crown the 
absurdity of every little society wishing tjj^overif fliemselves, the 
cod-fishers of Newfoundland are sighing after a representative 
government : we imagine we shall next hear of the liberated 
negroes of Sierra l^eone petitioning to be represented by a black 
House of Assembly. 

With regard to Jamaica, and some other of the West India islands, 
nhich have their Houses of Assembly, their systematic opposi- 
tion to every measure proposed by the king's government, consider- 
ing the precarious situation in which they stand, appears to us to be 
little short of insanity. They seem not to know that they are tot- 
tering on the very brink of a volcano — which the first blast of a 
trumpet from St. Domingo would cause to explode, and bury in 
one connnon ruin man, wonfan, and child. As it is, nothing but 
the king’s armed force preserves them fjom destruction . And yet 
these silly people have been so unwise as to refuse to continue the 
supplies which they are bound to furnish to the troops who protect 
them; nay, even to throw out something in the shape of a threat to 
sever themselves from the mother-country, and seek for protection 
elsewhere. Is it jiossible that these people can, for a moment, 
forget that England protects them and their sugars at die expense 
of her other colopies ? Do they not know that if she were to 
admit the sugars of the East Indies and the Mauritius, on the 
payment of equal duties, or, still more efiectually, if she were to 
levy ^discriminating duty on West India sugars, the sun of their 
prosperity would immediately set? Let the House (ff Assembly 
look at these things, and desist in time from using or abusing its 
little authority by a vexatious opposition to his majesty’s govern- 
ment. 


We 
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We are much less surprised at the proceedings of the Canadian 
House of Assembly. The evil in that quarter may be easily 
traced to the impolicy of granting to any conquered colony the 
exercise of its own laws and language when ceded at the end of a 
war. It is utterly inconsistent that men so completely on a level, 
in other respects, as Englishmen and Frenchmen, should live 
together in peace and harmony under a double set of lawe, 
one for the conquerors and another for the conquered ; nor is*’ 
the keeping up two distinct languages likely to forward the amal- 
gamation of such colonists. By the recommendation of the com- 
missioners who were sent to theWCape of Good Hope, the Dutch 
court of justice was superseded by the introduction of English 
laws, administered by English judges ; previously to which it had 
been ordered that all law proceedings should be held and regis- 
tered in the English language ; that the same language should be 
adopted in all legal \vritings, such as deeds, transfers of property, 
indentures, &c., the ponsequence of which has been, that almost 
the whole of th^ tluteji part of the population speak and write 
English, the children are all sent to English schools, and there 
is no doubt that the next generation will know nothing either of 
Dutch law or the Dutch language. We are at a loss to know 
why the same experiment has not been extended to the Mau- 
ritius, w’hich remains to this day as completely French as when 
we first captured it ; nor do we see any reason why the same 
practice, late as it is, should not be put in execution in Ca- 
nada. We entertain not the least doubt that the result would 
be the same as at the Cape, and be attended with the greatest 
benefit both to the English and the French part of the popu- 
lation of the two colonies above-mentioned. 

This digression has led us somewltat beyond our original inten- 
tion \ — but the subject is so important, that we may probably be 
induced to take an early opportunity of resuming it in greater 
detail than our present limits will allow. Indeed, we have no 
doubt the day is at hand when questions of colonial policy will 
claim and obtain in the discussions of the cabinet, of the parlia- 
ment, and of the press of this empire, a much larger space than 
circumstances have hitherto pemiitted thein to occupy. The 
attention which the state and prospects of our colonies have 
begun to excite on the continent of Europe — and particularly the 
number of new works on such topics published in France — are 
important ‘ signs of the times.’ • 
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Art. in. — Letters from the Went ; containing Sketches of Scenery^ 
Manners^ and Customs ; and Anecdotes connected with the First 
Settlements of the Western Sections of the United States. By 
the Hon. Judge Hall. London. 8vo. 1828. 

T^E have often wished for some account Of these ^ Western 
Sections* of the United States from the pen of a genuine 
^ American ; and here we have catight one at last, such as he is, in 
the person of an honourable Judge, amj, we believe, a jobber of 
land into the bargain. We acknowledge that we never had much 
doubt as to the general accuracy* of the statements made by English 
travellers in those regions — (making due abatements for some little 
exaggeration, perhaps on the score of prejudice, or, in one or two 
instances, from motives of interest) ; — yet, as the Americans have 
always affected to throw discredit on the repprts of such travellers, 
when they happened to be unfavourable to the state of the country 
and the people, and have shown their ill-IianK)iy’»with us for be- 
lieving anything they set down, we weri^fwot only willing but very 
glad to hear what a native Republican, of the highest grade, might 
have to allege in their favour. The little additional light, how- 
ever, which his Honour’s very limited travels and still more con- 
tracted talent for observation have thrown on the state of these 
countries, really turns out more confirmatory than contradictory 
of the worst conclusions which could have been drawn from the 
accounts of any of his English predecessors. 

The fact of the honourable author uniting with his judicial 
character that of land-jobber, it is right we should say, is not 
directly avowed; but enough oozes out, in the course of his 
Letters, to show that ‘his lot is cast in the Western States,’ 
and that he has a deep interest in their improvement — which, 
of course, he states to have made a much greater progress 
than we iiould have thotight the mud-bottoms of the Wabash 
or the prairies of Illinois were capable of. One of his many 
reasons for visiting these regions, he tells us, was the uncer- 
tainly in which he remained as to their actual state and condi- 
tion, — some having lauded them as the best of all earthly paradises, 
while others denounced them as a hell ; some ascribing to them 
health, fertility, and innumerable commercial advantages, while 
others persisted in filling them wdth swamps, agues, tomahawks, 
andjpausquitoes. — His Honour, therefore, exclaims, ‘ I will see 
into It, said I;’ and off he sets, we know noj how^, from his native 
Pennsylvania ; but in a moment we find him ‘ fairly embarked, 
and gliding merrily down the Ohio,’ on the banks of which is 
situated Shawnee-town, the ‘ ultima Thule’ of his travels wdiether 
by land or by water. We are justified, therefore, in denying 

that 
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that his Honour the Judge has fulfilled his promise of ^ seeing 
into it.’ What, in truth, could a man see, even supposing him 
to have the gift of observation, between Pittsburgh and Shawnee- 
tovvn, whilst ^ gliding merrily down the Ohio’ in a keel-boat, 
* navigated by eight or ten of those half-horse and half-alligator 
gentry commonly called Ohio boatmen ? ’ The ^ drolleries’ of 
these nondescript animals indeed, and their ^ River Melodies,’ arc 
recorded at great length by our venerable author; but we must cut 
them short — contenting ourselves with tone sweet stanza which 
lulled his Honour to sweet sleep, as the rowers were ^ tugging at 
the oar,’ timing their strokes^ to the cadence ; — 

• ‘ Some rows up, but we rows down, 

All the way to Shawnee-town : 

Pull away — pull away.’ 

We readily believe all that he says of the sagacity and acute- 
ness of liis country iiieVi in mercantile and other speculations, and 
also about their keejinrss in discerning eligible places to settle in ; 
and only wonder that should have been fated to discover so 
remarkable a specimen of dulness in the shape of a Judge, born 
and bred in the midst of a society so lynx-eyed, that every old 
woman, he tells us, know's ^ that Pittsburgh is full of coal and 
smoke; that in New Orleans the people play cards on Sunday; 
that living is dear at Washington city, and codfish cheap at 
Boston ; and that Irishmen are plenty in Pennsylvania, and pretty 
girls in Rhode Island.’ 

It is rather fortunate for our author that he has no taste for 
antiquities, as a trip down a very small portion of the Ohio 
would not have gratified such a propensity. ' I should tread,’ 
says he, ‘ with as much reverence over the mausoleum of a Shawnee 
chief (that is, provided he could find oilb), as among the catacombs 
of Egypt; and wodld speculate with as much delight on the site 
of an Indian village (alas ! no such thing is now to be found within 
the limits of his travels) as in the gardens of Tivoli, or the ruins 
of Herculaneum.’ What his other acquirements may be we are 
left to guess. He has certainly no talent for observation. Of the 
produce of the country, natural or artificial — of the manners, 
employments, amusements of these back settlers, of their condition 
and state of society — he tells us little or nothing. He affects to 
have some little taste for poetry, though wc suspect he mistakes his 
forte, as music (which he despises) and poetry generally go to- 
gether: the honourable Judge, indeed, avows that he ‘ findfe no 
music so inspiriting ^is the cracking of a coachman’s whip,’ He 
tries his hand, however, to hitch into rhyme some of Brother 
Jonathan’s classical names of rivers and creeks : 


‘ O’er 
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‘ O'er Horsetail when the stream was low, 

Waded a bold misg-uidcd cow ; 

False Horsetail! caverns lurk below 
Thy wave, that glitters joyously! 

* Soon Horsetail heard a dreadful sound ; 

Dead Man and Big Seiveekly groaned ; 

Raccoon and Little Beaver moaned ; 

And ’Pomcm joined the symphony.' &c. he. 

This is Hall versus Wordsworth ! 

‘ Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 
Carried the lady’s voice — old*Skiddaw blew 
His speaking-trumpe# ; b^k out of the clouds 
Of Glaramara southward came the voice — • 

And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty head.* 

Of his legal talents the honourable Judge Hall gives no proofs; 
neither do \vc discover the extent of his knowledge in ancient or 
inodern languages. In one of the latter, however, there is a little 
monosyllable that has perplexed the intellegts.of the sage exceed- 
ingly. Ill approaching the rapids of tlp/Ohio,* he says, — 

‘ The word Chute may puzzle you as much as it has puzzled nic ; 
but it is the very identical word used by most of the writers on this 
subject. Whether it be a Greek, an Indian, or a Kentucky phrase, I 
cannot inform you — I have sought its derivation in all the languages 
with which T am conversant, without effect. In point of fact, it is 
applied to channels through which a boat may be said to shoot with the 
swiftness of an arro\v.’ — p. 185.'* 

To shoot a fall, we must admit, is an ingenious and happy sug- 
gestion, though we believe neither ^ Greek* nor ^ Kentuckian 
nor is it quite new ; for we remember liearing the old steward of 
the household, when showing the portrait of Sir TVancis Drake, 
and carqfully pointing outJto the pistol which the gallant admiral 
holds in his hand, gravely assure a group of > tourists that ‘ tliat 
there pistol was the very pistol with which the admiral shot llie 
Gulf of Florida.’ 

The Judge, however, if not much of a scholar, sometimes at- 
tempts to be witty and very facetious ; and even goes so far as to 
qiii :3 Brother Jonathan on his ^ blue licks,* ^ lost creeks,* and 
^ muddy bottoms.* 

‘ 1 once travelled through Illinois when the -waters Averc liigh ; and 
when I was told tliat Little Mary would stoj) me, and that to get hy 
Big Mary was impossible, I supposed them to be attractive damsels, 
like beauteous Circe of old, amused themselves with playing 
tricks upon travellers. But lo ! instead of Washing, >bloomirig, and 

* ^ Had the author consulted the French diction.iry, he would li5i\e .seen tliuttlie woiJ 
chute is, Anglice, fall ! — Quoth the Pretter's Dnil (in the London edition of the 
Judge’s work.) 


melodious 
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melodious maids, I found torrents cold as ice, and fcoisterous as furies. 
Mary is too sweet a name to be thus profaned.' — pp. S09, 210. 

His Honour is, no doubt, exceedingly gallant, and his devotion 
to the ^ lovely ladies ^ so ardent, as sometimes to interfere with 
the resolution he made at setting out, of ^ seeing into * the state 
and appearance of the country. Thus his time at Cincinnati was 
so much occupied with one of these ^ lovelies,' ^ a companion of 
his dancing days,’ that ‘ I had only time,’ says he, ‘ to discover 
that I was in a town of ample size and goodly appearance, where 
I met genteel forms and busy faces.’ This may be one way of 
‘ seeing into it,’ but will not go far in letting his readers know 
what they may expect to ‘ see ’ iif Cincinnati, Lest, indeed, his 
correspondent should suppose him capable of such bad taste as to 
be making remarks on the country, or ^ thinking of statistics, with 
a fair lady at his side,’ he plainly tells him — * I would not give one 
merry glance of mountain maid” for the plaudits of the literary 
world. . . So I sJiall write when I please, and court the girls 

when I can’ — provided- one might hint, you please when you write, 
Mr. Judge, and ' wheir^;ou kiss, are silent. We are, however, 
oldfashioned enough to doubt whether it is quite decorous in so 
grave a personage as this to publish to all the world how he de- 
lights in ogling the cherry-cheeked damsels at their chamber 
windows, as he sits lolling on horseback, in passing through the 
villages, even though his vanity may have led him to flatter himself 
that ‘ their sparkling eyes were directed towards him from every 
quarter.’ Well may this worthy suspect, as he seems to do, in his 
first letter, that ^ it might be questioned whether he had reached 
the years of discretion.’ With us, however, it is no question. We 
repeat that a more silly book, — one more stuft'ed with boyish 
levities, unbecoming the author’s age and character, we have 
rarely met with. His impertinence, with regard to Kngland, was 
U) be expected from the general tone assumed by American 
writers, and- we were prepared for it; but his impertinence towards 
English travellers quite amused us. ‘ 1 will not imitate them,’ he 
says, ‘ as, in the character of an American traveller, it will be 
expected of me that 1 tell the truth, though the former would, not 
have imposed any such obligation.’ (p. 17B.) 

' A disregard for time or place, when profit allures to distant 
regions,’ his Honour the Judge tells us, is a ‘ national trait’ in the 
American character ; ‘ a Yankee will live where another man 
would starve,’ and will flourish ‘ even in the midst of ruin,’ This 
trait of character, he would give us to understand, will account for 
the vast crowds which pursue their way to that country in which 
his own ‘ lot is cast,’ and where science and refinement have made 
such progress as to have sent alr^^ady (we suppose to Congress) 

^ the 
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‘ the statesman upon whose accents listening thousands have hung 
enraptured — the gentleman whose politeness pleases — and the 
maiden whose loveliness delights/ To all this we have no objec- 
tion if the Americans think so; but when the Honourable Judge 
proceeds to draw his grand comparison between the irruptions of 
the barbarians of the north of Europe, and the emigrations that 
are levelling the forests of the western sections of the United 
^STates, he must not expect to deceive either the European or the 
American reader. * The arm of llesh/ he says, ^ was visible 
in all the operations of th^ northern savages. The country gained 
by violence was held by force ; the blood-stained soil produced 
nothing but man and steel, the^soldier and his sword.” What 
a contrast,’ he exclaims, * does our happy country preseilt to scenes 
like these ! — people flocking from all nations, sitting down quietly 
together, and forming constitutions, without bloodshed or dissen- 
sion.’ He very speedily, however, upsets hi§ own statement, by 
telling us that, instead of ' sitting down quietly, without bloodshed 
or dissension,’ the settlers w^ere constantly* cngi^ged in ' all the 
horrors of Indian warfare,’ which ^ were>deountcred to the fullest 
extent;’ that ‘ the first settlers waged continual war; they fought 
pro aris et focis,* We presume the learned Judge means, that 
the native Indians, and not the American settlers, fought for 
hearths and altars ; at least all the W'orld knows that the former 
were driven from their homes and massacred in cold blood by the 
latter. Again, we are told of the crowds sitting down in quiet and 
peaceful possession of the country — we presume of that part of it 
named the ‘ Bloody Ground, from the exterminating character of 
its conflicts ;’ and of ^ the severe engagements, in which the savages 
were always repulsed :’ to be sure they were ! — the tomahawk was 
no match for the axe and the rifle. These scenes of slaughter and 
extermination, we are coolly told, were accomplished at a time 
when ^ fanaticism had vanished when ^ the principles of the revo- 
lution had engendered liberal and original modes of thinking’ — it 
was then, he says, that ^ the rifle and the axe ot the Kentuckian 
w^erc necessarily employed’ — when ^ the savage was to be expelled !’ 
Wlia* a monstrous justification is this from the pen of a judge! — 
Avhat notions of justice and humanity must that man possess who 
finds, in the extirpation of a whole race of men, an apology on the 
plea of necessity, and ‘ a happy contrast !’ Pro aris et fads j truly ! 
we do not envy their fire-sides — and altars they have none. 

Tkvis happy country, how^ever, per fas et nefas, has been wrested 
from its rightful owners ; and we should now Ipok in v^iiii for a red 
Indian in Kentucky or Illinois. A more industrious and a more 
intelligent race, we admit, has succeeded to the property of the 
soil, and it is very natural for bne who is deeply interested in 

peopling 
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peopling it, and thus to create a demand for acres, to repre- 
sent the district in the brightest colours. ^ It Ls the refuge of 
thousands,’ says he, ^ who have fled from povlerty, from tyranny, 
and from fanaticism ’ — ^he might have added, from their creditors, 
from the pillory, and from the gallows. 

‘ — All the honours that can fly from us 
Shall on them settle,’ n 

is still the rule, we believe; — and the Judge cannot need to be' 
told that our quotation is from AlVs v^ll that ends well. It is 
now, indeed, some time* since we were told that ^ there is no 
gallows in Pennsylvania ^nd his Honour the Judge publishes 
the happy«inte]ligence, that the last solitary ^ vile whipping-post,’ 
on the banks of the Ohio, was torn from its place, and launched 
into the river, by the ‘ unenlightened mariners ’ of bis ^ keel- 
boat who, among their other ‘ drolleries,’ seem to have amused 
his Ilonour vastly by the observation, that ^ them that wanted to 
be whipped mougit after it’ (p. QO). O Jephtha ! judge of 
jShiiwnee-town !' 

When the Judge states that ‘ crowds of unhappy beings, whose 
homes have been rendered odious or unsafe by the mad ambition 
of a few aspiring sovereigns, have been driven hither,’ we think he 
niight have designated these ^ crowds,’ without doing them much 
injustice, as the voluntary victims of sedition, treason, and rebel- 
lion ; and wdien he exults that, in his happy country, there is ^ no 
Holy Alliance traftickiug in human blood ; no sceptre to be obeyed, 
no mitre to be worshipped,’ we would remind him that there is, 
however, the unholy backwoodsman shedding Indian blood without 
remorse; that he has frequently himself represented ^ profit’ and 
filthy lucre to be the god of an American’s idolatry — to whom all 
pay obedience ; we would also remind him, that there is not only no 
^mitre,’ but no plitce of worship, no baptismal nor burial rites ; but 
that when any of these ‘ unhappy beings ’ die, they are hurried-into 
the woods, and covered over with a few feet of loose soil, not deep 
enough to prevent their being devoured by the wolves and bears ; 
or they are thrown, like dogs, into a ditch. 

In these backw'oods of America, the ‘ unhappy beings’ who 
crowd thither have at least one consolation ; they are assured by 
this honourable Judge, that they will learn ^ the practical value 
of that liberty which they only knew before in theory.’ They 
will learn here, that ‘ although the Englishman may be l/^pi a 
fre^any the American only is bred a freeman;' a distinction 
which his Honour does not condescend to explain, and which we 
confess our inability to compr^eod — unless it be that the bred 
freeman assumes to himself the iiberiy of flogging an unfortunate 
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nigger whenever he pleases ; of scalping an Indian when he can 
catch him ; gougil^g out th«? eyeof a fellow-citizen, or'despatching 
a criminal according to ^ Linch’s law/ 

‘ No commentator has taken any notice of Linch^s Law, which was 
once the lex loci of the frontiers. Its operation was as follows : when 
a horse thief, a counterfeiter, or any other desperate vagabond, in- 
fected a neighbourhood, evading justice by cunnir\g, or by a strong 
•arm, or by the number of his confederates, the citizens formed them- 
selves into a “ regulating ^company a kind of holy brotherhood, 
whose duty was to purge the community of its unruly members. 
Mounted, armed, and commanded bjf a leader, they proceeded to arrest 
such notorious offenders as were deemedifit subjects of exegaplary jus- 
tice ; their operations were generally carried on in the night. Squire 
Birch, who was personated by one of the party, established his tri- 
bunal under a tree in the woods,^and the culprit was brought ])efore 
him, tried, and generally convicted ; he Avas .then tied to a tree, 
lashed without mercy, and ordered to leave the country within a given 
time, under pain of a second visitation. It ^Idom Jiappened that 
more than one or two were thus punished ; tlMir confederates took the 
liint and fled, or were admonished to quir^the neighbourhood.* — pp. 
291 , 292 . 

We should not much like to have a cause tried before his Ho- 
nour, Judge Hall. It is quite ludicrous to observe how ingeniously 
he sometimes contrives to refute his own assertions ; to contradict in 
one page the facts or arguments he has adduced in another ; and 
when he labours most to establish his point, how certain he is to 
overset it by some glaring inconsistency. A few instances will 
suffice to exemplify this peculiar talent of the learned Judge: — 

^ Pittsburgh and its vicinity,’ he says, ^ may proudly challenge 
comparison in beauty of scenery and healthfulness of situation.' 
(p. 21.) Then we have a long description of valleys clothed in 
the richest vegetation — streams embellishing and enlivening an 
endless variety of N ature’s loveliest pictures — and at last, ani- 
mated by his own description, he exclaims, ‘ What a spot for a 
poet !’ This spot, by the way, is pointed out as being close to 
the ^^yawiiing caverns of Coal-hill;' one of whose ‘ hideous 
mouths,’ the coal and its engaging qualities, a few pages further 
on, are thus described : — 

‘ It contains a lar^e proportion of sulphur, and is hard, heavy, and 
of a deep shining black colour ; it is easily ignited, and produces an 
intent heat, but is very dirty, emits immense volumes of smoke, and 
throws up an unusual quantity of cinders and dpst. " Th^^se latter fill 
the atmosphere, and are continually falling in showers, to the great 
terror of strangers and sojourners, and with manifest injury to the 
dresses of the ladies and the white h&nds of eastern gentlemen. From 
this cause, everything in Pittsburgh .A^ears a sombre hue; even the 
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snow, as it falls, brings with it particles of cinder, pnd loses its 
purity by the connexion. But the peo^ are now 80 ueed to the black 
and midnight appearance of objects in their city, as scarcely to he aware 
of its inconvenience ; so that J once heard a lady exclaim, on witness- 
ing a snow storm oui of town. La ! what white snoiv — ^pp. 28, 22. 

Such are the lovely valleys of * Pittsburgh and Us vicinity ! ' 
and the poetical spot is not cmly * enveloped in its hternal veil of 
smoke/ but, as t proof of its ‘healthfnlness,' vve are tqld that this. 
^ veil of smoke ’ is supposed to produce a disease ‘ of an unsightly 
and incurable defornii^,«reseinbliug the goUre,\ 

The ^ slang which English tr|iveUers adopt in I'clatiPU to every- 
thing American/ wonderfut to relate, haabeen used, ^ even by our 
countrymen,’ says the Judge, < in relation to Shawnee-^town.’ — 
* Shawnee-town,’ says one American, ^ is subject to inundation by 
high water .’ — * Shawnee town,* nays another citizen, ' is subject 
to the inundations of the river; and during those of the winter and 
spring of J813, the inhabitants were obliged to abandon their 
houses.’ Ourjftiefid),^ Morris Birkbeck^ was greatly surprised that 
the inhabitants should te^i'iciously adhere to a spot from which they 
are annually driven by inundation. The Quarterly Review, the 
sharpest thorn of all in the side of the honourable Judge Hall, 
has said, ^ a dirk is the constant companion of every gentleman in 
Illinois,’ which, of course, includes the good people of Shawnee. 
Now all this is wormw'oodto the Judge, who holds his court, and 
his estate too, at and near this much-abused town, so ^ delightfully,’ 
as he says, ^ situate on the banks of the Ohio, a few miles below 
the mouth of the Wabash ;* an ‘ elegant* and thriving town that 
contains one hundred houses, of which ^ five or six are of brick, 
several of frame, and the remainder of log / wdiich has besides 
two printing-offices, two banks, and two taverns. The audacity 
of tlie wicked creatures capable of libelling so nobl^ a city, that 
is to be, though it may happen to be placed on the mud-bank 
of the river, in a ^ bottom,’ and ‘ often insulated when not 
actually overflowed,’ distresses his Honour very much ; but as 
usual, by his peculiar mode of denying the charges, he proves the 
facts. The Judge shined as a witness. 

‘ 7''he waters begin to swell in February or March, and continue 
rising for several weeks. The greatest rise, from the lowest to the 
highest point, is about fifty feet. The greatest" floods, of which we 
have any account, were in 1813 and 1813, when the water cqvered all 
the streets, and entered the lower apartments of the dwejlings, 
reaching nearly to the second floors. Since that time the inhabitants 
have not been expelled' by the conquering element, although the 
water annually covers the the reav of the town, and fidvanecs 

in front to their very dotU?a«. S^he inconvenience and alarm occa- 
sioned by the inundations are not up great as xnight be supppsed. The 
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alarm is little, and that little if imaginary, heeauie the irinptbn is not 
sudden, nor accompanied with any violent current, or dta^niotive con- 
sequence ; and the inconvenience is temporary! fts the Waters subside 
in a few days, and the soil being sandy, and its surface uneven, no 
moisture remains. A small deposit of decayed vegetable matter is 
left, but not enough to corrupt the atmosphere ; and even this, before 
the weather becomes warm, loses its deleterious quality by evapora- 
^tibn, or yields its juices to the vegetable kingdom. *-^pp, 821, 282. 

How refreshing, in ihis^warm climate, to have plenty of water on 
all sides — in fronts in the rear, and up two pair of stairs ! Ho\v 
consoling to the present inhabitants^ to be told that, in some 
^ ages ' hence, a change will be effected ^ equally advantageous to 
the navigation and to the health of the country ! 

His Honour is exceedingly indignant with an English doctor, 
of the name of Johnson, for having drawn a comparison between 
Pennsylvania and the western countries, in favour of the former, 
and for ^ slandering a country a thousand miles off/ Another 
Englishman, of the name of Hulme, incu^iis* displeasure on the 
same ground ; and Pirkbeck, that ‘ ex^hllent author, whose in- 
tentions are always upright,^ is rebuked in gentle terms for hav- 
ing ^ fallen into the usua lerror ;* but, a Yankee writer having ob- 
served that the numerous graves found in the woods struck him 
as quite unusual elsewhere, ^ and indicating a sickliness of climate 
quite alarming,* our trader in land is very much shocked, and ex- 
claims, ‘ Ut tu, Brute He enters into a long discussion, the 
object of v^'hich is to prove that, as all who live must die, the 
number of dead must exceed that of the living, and, therefore, Um 
number of graves affords no proof of iiisalMbrity of c]imaU% He 
maintains stoutly that the climate is not unhealthy, and in the 
midst of his zeal, and M'ithjiis usual regard for consistency, ob- 
serves as fglloMs (p. 3^9 ): — * The miasma which creates our 
autumnal fevers is supposed to be produced by the decomposition 
of vast quantities of vegetable matter, the undisturbed accumula- 
tion of ages, wliicli lie buried in the forests, and in the channels of 
water-courses.* 

li> short, the scope of the honourable Judge’s book is to exag- 
gerate the advantages of the < western country,* in order to allure 
settlers to the pestiferous prairies of Illinois, as delusive in terms 
as those cmployedT by the two English emigrants, 

‘ Birkbeck and Flower, 

• A “ quaker sly, and preabyteriap soart’* * 

The motley groups, which he desorihes as crowding *to the west, 
are not exactly such as would induce decent and respectable per- 
sons to join the society. They ibmipd him, be says, of a song, 
inviting to a camp-m^cting : — 

2 A 2 ‘ Come 
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^ Come hungry, come thirsty, come ragged, come bare^ 

Come filthy, come lousy, come just as youHrre/ — 

Neither are the hardships and miseries these poor creatures en- 
dure on the journey^ in dragging themselves and their little all 
through woods and swamps^ ^ trudging knee-deep in the mire/ 
exactly calculated to stimulate others to embark in the same under- 
taking ; he is kind enough^ however, to console them with a distaht 
view, from the summit of some high hill, of the land of promise. 
‘ Tired souls !' he exclainis, ‘ they havt probably, long ere this, 
surmounted their fatigues, and found a happy home in the land 
of plenty, where, surrounded With fat pigs and fat children, they 
enjoy the Only true otium cum dignitate.* What a seducing pic- 
ture ! the ease and the dignity of fat children mixing with a fat sow 
and a whole litter of pigs ! — 

‘ Rolling, with pleasure in a sensual sty.' 

And this state of dignified ease, he would give us to understand, is 
attainable by fclV dbsVs^iptions of men in the swamps of tlie Wa- 
bash, and the prairies offelllinois, ^ with very little labour.’ No 
wonder, then, that 

‘ The mighty stream has not emanated from a single fountain — it 
comes compounded of various elements, flowing from a thousand 
sources, mirigikig and combining their discordant materials into one 
great and living mass. Industiy sends her sun-brown children, 
avarice her minions, ambition her aspirants, and sorrow her heavily- 
laden offspring. Never, since the days when a romantic religious 
enthusiasm allured all ages, sexes, and conditions to the shrine of a 
favourite saint, has the world witnessed such party-coloured hordes, 
peacefully pursuing a common path to a common destination.' — p. 308. 

He states, it is true, that iiiaiiy^of these are too sanguine. 
^ The old men M^o^uld be blessed with wealth, the youtig men with 
honour, and the girls with husbands and others fancy ^ a thou- 
sand terrors ‘ they dream of interminable forests and pestilen- 
tial swamps, and at every step fancy themselves surrounded by 
noxious vermin and beasts of prey.’ Neither of them, as for once 
he truly observes, are right in their estimate. 

‘ The advantages of the western country consist in the great fer- 
tility of the soil, the profusion of all the products of nature, whether 
of the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdom, the ‘■cheapness of lands, 
and the newness of the country, which affords room arid opportunity 
for enterprise. These, together with its commercial advantage, the 
total exemption from^all taxes and political burthens, and the compa- 
ratively small portion, of labour requisite to procure necessaries of 
life, certainly render this a d^suWble home.’ — ^p. 317. , 

This we believe to be a pret?^ accurate, statement ; but what 
are w'e to think of the intellect of the writer who, having asserted, 

at 
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at p. 317, that with a ^ small portion of labour,’ the ^ tired souls ’ 
may not only preeure all the necessaries of life, but expect to 
wallow in wealth, enjoying ease and dignity among fat pigs and 
fat children ; — what are we to think of this person, when we find 
him in the self-same letter, a few pages afterwards, writing thus? — 
‘ Well, and when the emigrant has reached his journey^s end, what 
then ? Why then, my dear Sir, he very often finds that he had better 
‘ have stayed at home. Labour, labour, labour, hard, heavy, incessant 
labour, is the lot of him, who proclaims war against the forest.’ — 
pp. 324, 325. 

His Honour is very indignant»with the Edinburgh Review, for 
saying that ^ they (the westerns) are hospitable to^ strangers, 
because they are seldom troubled with them, and because they have 
plenty of maize and smoked hams.^ This he pronounces to be a 
gross libel, and full of falsehoods : — 

‘ No country is more “ troubled with strafigers than this ; they 
swarm the land, spreading themselves over it in every direction; 
every stream is traced, every forest explo^ 3 ^,*a»d^ the taverns of 
every little village filled and overflowiing with the crowds brought 
hither by emigration, by curiosity, or by business. Man^ of these are 
needy adventurers from the very land whose writers thus defame us ; 
who, destitute of the means of subsistence, and ignorant of the coun- 
try, are indebted to its inhabitants for food to support, and advice to 
guide their steps. The hospitality of the west is best known to those 
who have experienced it ; 

“ Meat for keen famine, and the generous juice 
That warms cJiill life, her charities produce.’* 

But if that hospitality be caused by the abundance with which Heaven 
has blessed our prolific country, it springs from that which I suspect 
seldom troubles these Scotch gentry, and whose charities, by the 
same rule, ought to be very s*paring. The critic might have found a 
better reason ; it is, that their hearts are as generous as they are 
brave — the latter quality not being denied them even in “ the fast- 
anchor’d isle.” The same spirit which glowed at Chippeway, on Lake 
Erie, and at New Orleans, still illumines the shadows of our western 
forests ; in war it produced daring achievements — in peace it warms 
the heart to deeds of charity and mercy.* — pp, 219,220. 

As for ourselves, we might be quite sure to come in for ‘ a 
pretty considerable' share of his Honour’s indignation, for having 
exposed the fallacies made use of by Messrs. Birkbcck and 
Flower to entice the farmers of England from their houses and 
hom?s to settle in the neighbourhood of the much-abused Shaw- 
nee-town, its insulations and overflowings.^ We v^erily believe 
if this second Daniel should catd^any of our brethren attempting 
to settle on the mud-banks of th^ Wabash (which heaven fore- 
fend’!) they would run some risk of being scalped or gou^d. 



Hie judge^ however, i« by m ttletttts shigulaf^ ttmOng liie country- 
illeti In the abuse so kvishly bestowed oil ws. Without any 
design of ihflletittg stieh a torlneiit^ the Quarterly would seem 
to act as a blister oil some of our thin-skiiitied brethreil. A 
good-^Uatured joke iS construed into a snCer} salutary advice 
into insult ; the mention of some peculiar trait of national charac- 
ter) into ridicule ; yet, with all their abuse and haired, they read 
ttUd rejjrirtt us. God knows this country has little cause to be ' 
satisfied with the conduct Of America ; ^3lie has taken every occa- 
sion to injure our commerce, (as we have shown iu our last Num- 
ber j) without benefiting her«Dwir^ and her unjust aud ungenerous 
attempt to«wound Us at a lime when maintaining a struggle for 
e^iisteiiCe, is too recent not to be remembered. We have been 
told of forbearance and of endeavours to conciliate the good will 
of the Americans. We cannot think there has been any want of 
forbearance on the p’art of England ‘ but while every American 
publication almost jemns with abuse of this country, it appears to 
us that we migfif as subn expect to conciliate one of the J udge's 
rattlesnakes as the partis^hs of such men as Adams and Clay, 
whose hatred tow'ards England is notorious, and to whose sect 
or party the honourable Judge Hall evidently belongs. This 
judicial blockhead, indeed, goes out of his way to make his 
silly and impertinent sneers at Englishmen. The Irish> Dutch, 
and French, he says, ^ amalgamate easily with our people, adopt 
our habits, and live happily among us. But not so John 13ull/ 
We are exceedingly glad to hear it. Then John, it seems, ‘ has 
an odd propensity for quizzing the natives, and many a box on 
the ear and tweak of the nose this may cost the poor geiitlernaii 
on Ills hapless way ; till he finds out at last that it is just as fool- 
ish to meddle with the folks on shore, £& to be fingering about ^leir 
“ striped bunting” at sea.’ In the same style is the following : — 

‘ There is no people in the world whose national character is 
better defined or more strongly marked than our own. If the Euro- 
pean theory oti this subject be correct, is it not a little strange that 
our Yankee tars, whether on board of a frigate or a privateer, should 
always happen to play the same game, when they come atliwai^c an 
Englishman ? Is it not a little singular, that Brown in the North, 
and Jackson in the South, who 1 suspect never saw each other in 
their lives, should always ha^en to handle Lord Wellington s vete- 
rans exactly after the same fashion ? Accidents will happen in the 
best of families ; but wbfia an accident occurs Jn the same family re< 
peatedly, we are apt to jsuspeet that It runs in the blood.* — pp. 23g, 239. 
Again, in commenting dh the * charge of national vanity* made by 
our brethren of the Edinburg|ijpiiffew, he jsays : — 

* If a foreigner, in passing tl^agh our country, grasps at every 
occftitoa to teSke invidious compatlsbns, sneering at its population, 

manners', 
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maniietd, and institutidtls, ttnd extdlUng those of his own native land, 
nothing is said of mdioHai vanity. When it was determined in Eng- 
land to tear the •* striped bunting from the mast-heads of our “ fir- 
built frigdtes^ ” and to “ sweep the Yankee cock-boats from the 
ocean,’’ no naiiofuU vanity was displayed at all ; when the verjr Re- 
view in question tells us that England is the bulwark of religion, the 
arbiter of the fates of kingdoms, the last refuge of freedom, there is 
^ no national vanity in the business — not a spice. But if a plain back- 
woodsman ventures to praise his own country, because he finds all 
his wants supplied, and hi^ rights defended, while he is not pestered 
with tax-gatherers and excisemen ; is not devoured by fox-hunting 
priestk, pensioners, and pauper.^ ;*seesmo dragoons galloping about 
hifei cottage, and is allowed to vote for whom he pleases to represent 
him — all of which he has good reason to believe is ordered differently 
in another country — this is a “ disgusting display of national vanity 
If he ventures to exhibit a shattered limb, or a breast covered with 
Scars, and to tell that he received these honourable marks in defence 
of his native land, on an occasion when the “ best troops in the world*' 
fled before the valour of undisciplined freeh^, led ]9y a Jackson* or 
a Brown, this is very disgusting* — pp. la©, 121. 

The ^ hero of N ew Orleans ^ is now at the top of the tree, but 
how long he may maintain his elevated situation, against the in- 
trigues of the Clays and the Adamses, is another question. '^Fhe 
American statesman ‘ is but bom to die’ and be forgotten. The 

• What the exploits of this 

. . . . * General Jackson, 

Whom the English turned their backs on,’ 

may have been in bis * bloody conflicts’ with the native Indians, we profess not to 
know; but we do know that his conduct at New Orleans, for which he has been so be- 
lauded, was not such as, in the English array, would have promoted the captain of a com- 
pany ta a majority. ' On the approach of the 85th regiment,’ says Major-General 
Keane, ' to the point of attack, the ^emy, favoured by the darkness of the night, con- 
cealed jthemselves under a high fence which separated the fields, and calling to the men 
as friettds, under pretence of being part of our own force, '•offered to assist them in 
getting over, wliich was no sooner accomplisbed than the 85th found itself in the midst 
of very superior numbers, who, discovering themselves, called on the regiment imme- 
diately to surrender. The answer was an instantaneous attack ; a more extraordinary 
conflict has perhaps never occufred, absolutely hand to hand, both officers and men. It 
terminated in the repulse of the enemy, with the capture of thirty prisoners. A similar 
finesse was attempted with the 95th regiment, which met the same treatment.’ Tho 
enemy thus repulsed, collected a large column, and was advancing towards our centre, 
but on Colonel Dale endeavouring to execute liis orders to move forward and use the 
bayonet, ^ the crafty enemy,’ says the General, ‘ would not meet him ; seeing the steadi- 
ness of his small body,*gave it a heavy fire, and quickly retired.’ The enemy now col- 
lected the whole of his force to make a last effort, but Colonel Thornton, moving forwards 
with a firm determination of charging, ‘ appalled the enei^, who, from the lesson he had 
recei^d on the same grouiA in the early part of the evimng, thought it prudent to re- 
tire, and did not again dare to advance. ITfom the best informatioal can obtain, the 
enemy’s force amounted to ^ve thoutand men, and v^ag commanded oy Major- Get^fral 
Jackson ? — And from this time to the di^ thought fit to retire unmolested 

from the swamps into which they never oilraUo have g6ne, the * hero of New Orleans’ 
never shbwed himself th the field, hut kepi bmdnd fab efaifenchmeuts. In this we have 
no doubt hfa acted prudent^, but AotinKfaf to the of < hero.’ 

Monroes, 
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Monroes, and Madisons, and JelFersons, are sunk into the com- 
mon herd ; and the memory of Washington will probably be nearly 
e-xtinct before the present century expires. His Honour the 
Judge, with his usual blundering, has unintentionally shown 
that the common vice of all democracies, modern as well as 
ancient, is neglect, indifference, and ingratitude towards those 
M’ho have done them the best service; and although he means 
to represent, as in duty bound, the government of the United 
Slates to be the best of all possible gpvernments, and Illinois, 
with its ‘ lost creeks,’ ^dismal swamps,’ ' cane brakes,’ and 
mud bottoms,’ the best of states, yet, with the philosophical 
nonchalancp of Pangloss, he admits that men will die of autumnal 
fevers in the one, and in poverty and neglect from the ingrati- 
tude of the other. All, however, goes well in this best of coun- 
tries, as is proved, among many other instances, in that of Gene- 
kal Neville, who, ^liltfe the Chevalier Bayard,’ of w^honi the Judge 
has heard something, is said by Him to have had a ^ heart above 
fear, and an inthg:rity ^thout reproach;’ who ^ thought, felt, and 
acted with the pride, the ^thusiasin, and the energy of a soldier 
who was an active citizen, a liberal promoter of all public improve- 
ments, and a careful guardian of the rights of his fellow-citizens — 
the friend of Washington and Hamilton. This man, who had 
done great service in the revolution, and who ^ in prosperity was 
idolized, was in adversity forsaken and not only sc, but ^stripped 
ill his old age of an office on which he depended for subsistence;’ 
and thus robbed and ruined, this good and useful man ^ retired into 
Pennsylvania, where he lived in indigence and died in obscurity.’ 
The fate of another revolutionary leader, General St. Clair, 
furnishes another striking example of deinocralical ingratitude. 
An American force, under this officer^ had been defeated in the 
woods and wilderness of the Ohio by the savages, as the Honour- 
able Judge Hall invariably calls the native Jndians. ‘ He was 
tried, admired, blamed, applauded, and condemned !’ 

‘ The distinguished reputation gained by General St. Clair in the 
revolutionary war was insufficient to sustain him under this reverse 
of fortune. His popularity declined, his abilities were doubted} and 
his services no longer required. He retired to an obscure residence 
among the mountains of Pennsylvania. Here, in the most abject 
poverty, in a miserable cabin, upon a sterile and dreary waste, among 
rocks and precipices, (fit emblems of his career!) he dragged out a 
wretched existence, visiled only by his sorrows, — except wh^n a 
solitary travejler, impelled by curiosity to witness that which one of 
thflb ancients has pronounced to bp , a noble spectacle, penetrated the 
intricacies of the Laurel Moupt^^j^ behold a great man in adversity. 

* The general who had armies, the governor who had 

ruled a province, the patriot who had nobly ^red in the noblest of 

causes. 
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causes, endured these calamities in the country which had witnessed 
his deeds, and reaped the harvest of his exertions. He endured them 
without a friend to soften his bitterness, without a domestic to admi- 
nister to his wants. Such is the fate of an unsuccessful leader^ over 
whose fate the passage of a single cloud obscures the brilliance of a‘ 
long career of glory, and is followed by ruin, darkness, and deso- 
lation!’ — pp. 160 , 161 , 

Judges, too, it seems, as well as Generals, are liable to the 
neglect and ingratitude of the rulers of republican states. Judge 
Addison, with ^ a fine mind and great • attainments ; an accom- 
plished scholar, great in theology as well as law, pursued a 
dignified course, equally serviceable to* the country and honourable 
to himself ; * and what was his reward ? 

‘ He became obnoxious to a dominant faction ; was impeached, 
condemned, and hurled from a seat to which he had given dignity. 
Such are the effects of party spirit ; its verltom, like a poisonous 
miasm, pervades the whole atmosphere in which it is generated, and 
creates a pestilence which sweeps worth Wrihlessness to a 
common grave.* ^ 

Our Judge, however, the honourable Judge Hall, has the con- 
solation to know, that his predecessors in the western wilderness 
have been more fortunate. Steele Semple was ^ a man of stupen- 
dous genius;’ James Ross ‘ has few equals and Brakfenridge, 

^ the eccentric, highly-gifted Brakenridgc, celebrated for his wit, his 
frolicsome propensities, and strange adventures, — who cracked his 
jokes at the bar, and on the bench of the Supreme Court, as 
freely as at his own fireside ; ’ and some half-dozen other ‘ droll 
fellows,’ whose names are equally known to fame, ^ exhibit,’ we 
are told, ^ a galaxy of eloquence and learning,’ and shine with 
' gicat biilliancy’ on the bench and at the bar of Pittsburgh, in spite 
of ' her dingy aspect.’ Whether the Honourable Judge Hall is 
destined to have his name enrolled among those worthies, and 
transferred into the same ‘ milky way,’ which sheds so clear a light 
through the dingy atmosphere that hovers over this Birmingham 
of the back woods, time only can determine ; but the impression 
w’hicKthe perusal of these ^ Letters from the West’ has left on our 
minds, is, that, should his ambition lead him to aspire to a place 
ill that brilliant circle, it will be only in the shape of an opaque 
nebula inter s fell as* min ores. 

Enough of this Judge Hall and ^ the West.’ Since we have 
been reduced into any :allusion to the soreness of brother Jonathan 
under anything like criticism of the minora moraHa^ we shall 
venture to say one word more on that score in parting with this 
judicial luminary. How happeti»'it that the Americans, those 
grand-souled equality people, ar^, five out of ten of them, such 
despicable tuft-hunters when they mike their appearance in the 
old world ? Art. 
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Art. tv,— Tiftc Hhfoiy and Antiquities of the Coitnty Palatine 
of Drlfham. By Robert Surtees, Esq. 3 vols. Folio. Loud. 
1816 — 1826 . 

« ]h^OR rough, nor barren, are the win^g ways 
i-^ Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers — ' 
nThe poet who said this, gathered among those ways an ama- 
ranthine wreath for himself. Mr. George Dyer* has expresst^d 
a similar opinion, very beautifully, in prose. ^ It is no uncom- 
mon thing,’ says he, ^ to hear pursuitc of this kind tnadet he 
subject of ridicule by men of fancy. What niay not be so 
treated? But their importance %nd utility cannot be denied. It 
is not, pefliaps, desirable to see men of the first genius shooting 
with this bow, because their sinews are formed for essays more 
pleasing tlhd illustrioiis. But the scope of the antiquary is still 
wide ahd large. Tp liis patient toil aild plodding perseverance, 
the chronologist, the biographer, the historian, and the poet, stand 
eminently indebtedr-; <Mnd works the most splendid in form, and 
which are constructed rbi^ the admiration of posterity, rise out of 
ordinary documents and researches, which may appear unpro- 
mising and trifling. Who can calculate on the consequence of a 
single date, sometimes to an individual, sometimes to a family, and 
sometimes even to the public ? — apbwpotffiv Monu- 

ments, and their inscriptions, considered, in another point of view, 
as eflfbrts of expiring mortality, which sighs for a little remembrance 
beyond the grave ; or as tributes of surviving relatives and friends, 
who labour to preserve a name wdiich they wish not to be quite 
obliterated, do but favour a wish natural to the human heart — 
a desire incident to the best and purest part of our species. Under 
the greatest debility of his frame, and amidst even a wearisomeness 
of existence, man still feels the tendbr and endearing tie. of life, 
and is solicitous' not to be forgotten ; and he who preserves a 
monament from mouldering into ruin — who records a name, or 
who rescues an inscription that is nearly effaced, humours a 
useful propensity, tlie universal passion ; and he is entitled, in his 
turn, not to be overlooked as a triffer, or as a labourer about 
nothing — operate nihil agendo J 

Even the humblest labourers among the ruins of time, such as 
the Old Mortalitys of the Gentleman’s Magazine, are entitled to 
the respectful consideration which Mr. Dyer thus claims for them. 
But the local historian is sure of obtaining the gratitude of poste- 
rity, if he perform^ his task with faithful diligence : his name 
becomes far more intimately an4 lastingly connected with the city 
or district, the memorials. he has collected, than that of 
any personage, however who derives his title from 

it; and he* erects for himi^ a mote durable monument in 

f History of Cambridge, vol. i., pp. 27, perishable 
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pefishabllsi Iton cotild bte fcbilsti'ucted of marble or brass. 

His work iVould havb a great dnd continually increasing value 
wiiliiti the tlarroW sphere of its silbject, even if it were confined to 
that sphere ; but it must be vfery imperfectly executed, if it does 
not contain sonie matter of illustration for the national annals, for 
the history of manners, for literature, philology, natural history, 
Uiiti various other departments of knowledge. Nb magazine is 
itiore misGeliatloils in its contents than a book like this before us, 
Wliifch, though strictly lii^hodical in its ^structure, is nevertheless, 
and of necessity, a farrago in folio. It is to be liked ‘ the better 
therefore,* as King Henry’s dd^st son in the ballad was, for the 
lieterogetiepuS legitimacy of his features ; especially wlien, as in 
thb present case, the farrago is brought together by one who is 
endowed, not only with the erudition and the perseverance required 
for such an undertaking, biit also with sUch talents and genius as 
seldotn condescend so to be employed ; and with a playfulness of 
chal'acteristic humbur, which every now anc^^Ai Jb^aks out like a 
gleam of sunshine, to cheer his own patj^nt labour, and excite the 
reader to a smile when least expecting to be so surprised. 

The general History of Durham is, in this respect, unlike that 
of any other county— that it has a thread of coilftiiiuity in the suc- 
cession of its bishops. No Howland has given a map of it as i 
existed before tile flood ; and almost as little is to be said of its 
ante-ecclesiastical history as of its ante-diluviart. That portion or 
the bishopric which lies between the Tees and the Tyne, formed 
part of the Brigantian territory. The districts of Norhani, Holy 
Island, and Bedlington, were occupied by the Ottadi’.ii. In the 
division of the Northumbrian kingdom, during the Heptarchy, 
Durham seems lo have belonged to Deira ; and the daylight of 
its history dawns when Oswald planted the cross in front of the 
army which had gathered round him to recover the throne of his 
fathers. The struggle appears to have been not merely between 
the heir of the kingdom, and one who had obtained it by conquest, 
but between the new' atid the old systems of religion ; and the 
Christian king, after his victory, sent for missionaries from Scotland 
to complete the conversion of his kingdom. The first wdio under- 
took the office retired from it in despair, or in disgust. He was 
succeeded by St. Aidan, a monk of Iona : it is worthy of a passing 
rematk, that this name is identified With £udo, Otho, and Madoc — 
such are the mutations of lUttguage ! The new faith must have 
spread slowly, if it had been propagated only by Aidan’j exertions ; 
for when he preached, it Was ill an unintelligible tongue, which 
Oswald interpreted to tlie congei^||Bou. When a place of abode 
was offered for himseV and the saint made choice 

of Holy Island; then called liudisfame, to distinguish it from the 

other 
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other Feme Islands, tlie little rivulet Lindis flowing into it at low 
water, from the main land; and there Aidan’s successor, Finan, 
built, or, in Saxon phrase, betimhered, a humble edifice, thatched 
with reeds. Such was the poor origin of the see of Durham. 
Oswald having become a popular saint, after he was slain in 
battle, a head was exhibited on the obverse of the capitular seal of 
Durham as that of the royal founder of the see ; but Mr. Surtees 
suspects, that this caput Sancti Oswaldi had originally performed' 
the functions of. a Jupiter Tonans, such appropriations of antique 
gems being not uncommon in those ages. 

In those days, the limits ofh diocese and a kingdom were co- 
extensive,* as then, and for some time afterwards, were those of a 
parish and an estate. The abbots of Lindisfariie defended the 
ritual and the independence of their church against the assumed 
authority of Rome ; but Rome prevailed. The Culdee abbot in 
consequence withdrew, taking with him the monks who adhered 
to their old usja^es;^ ^d part of St. Aidan’s reliques ; and two of 
his successors fixed tlJfeir residence at York, and took from thence 
their cjnscopal title. The turbulent temper of St. Wilfrid served 
as the cause, and the inconvenient extent of the diocese as the 
pretext, for erecting Lindisfarne into a separate see ; and the 
division was perpetuated. St. Cuthbert became the second 
bishop of the new diocese ; in the wooden church of Lindisfarne 
he had his first sepulture ; and his first translation wdien that 
humble edifice was replaced by a stone cathedral, roofed with 
lead, in the time of his immediate successor. Lindisfarne was 
now^ the seat of learning as well as of sanctity; and when King 
Ceolwulf endow ed it with large possessions, abdicated his throne, 
retired thither, and introduced into the convent the use of ale and 
wine, the manner of life soon became* comfortable enough to allure 
the idle and the dissolute, as well as to invite the weak and the 
studious. Unfortunately for those who, either for the love of 
luxury or of learning, had taken up their abode in such institu- 
tions, the wealth, the stores, (including those of the cellar,) which 
were to be found there, always attracted the Danes in their invasions. 
Lindisfarne was plundered and burnt by them in one of their 
earliest descents upon the coast ; and, in the calamitous beginning 
of Alfred’s reign, the danger of a second spoliation and massacre 
was so great, that the bishop and his monks abandoned the cathedral 
for ever, taking with tliem their treasures, and, as the greatest of 
all, the body of St. Cuthbert, which then commenced its tfavcls. 
After seven years’ ' wanderiu gj^ t hey rested at Chester-le-Street. 
There they laid the foundati4i|||^ new cathedral ; and Guthred, 
whom Alfred had raised to thflpiratary throne of Northumberland 

added 
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added to the patrimony (as it was called) of St. Cuthbert, the 
whole country between the Tees and the Tyne. * 

There the incorruptible and wonder-working body remained 
one hundred and thirteen years in peace ! and then, in the unhappy 
days of Ethelred the Unready, a second migration became neces- 
sary, and the monks took shelter with the precious coffin at Ripon. 
After Ethelred had purchased peace, they set out on their return; 
but when they had reached a place which is supposed to be the 
lofty eminence of WardenJaw, five miles from the coast, and com- 
manding a full prospect of the fertile vale of the Wear, — the holy 
body would proceed no fartherf The procession, of course, 
halted, Wardenlaw itself not being more immovable* tlian the 
Saint in his ark ; they fasted, they prayed, and on the third day 
St. Cuthbert communicated his pleasure to the Monk Eadmer in 
a vision: it was, that they should direct their course to Dunholme, 
where his church was to find a secure establislimeiit for the future. 
The miracle was w^ell performed, and no one >>tits kind (which is 
a common one) was more, wisely intended , the •sfte which they 
had chosen was favourable for dcfeiic?, and the promise held 
forth in the vision w as likely to inspire the people with confidence 
for defending it. The river W car, a clear and rapid stream, wdiich 
Drayton has well described as turning its ‘ watery trail in many a 
snaky gyve/ forms, in some of those windings, the peninsula on 
which the cathedral and city of Durham w^ere now to be founded, 
clipping, the poet says, that beloved place close in its amorous 
arms. The sloping sides of the eminence were, at that time, so 
covered with thick wood, as to make it appear not easily habit- 
able ; but the small portion of level ground on the summit was 
cultivatipd. Thither the procession directed its course, and the zeal 
of the whole country, already*cxcited by the return of the saint after 
his flight to Ripon, was doubly raised by this miraculous declara- 
tion of his pleasure. "Die first business was to erect a tabernacle 
or little church of boughs, as an immediate receptacle for his holy 
body, where it remained only till a small edifice called the White 
Church could be made ready to receive it. Gifts and oblations 
floweS ill on all sides, and the whole population, from the Coquet 
to the Tees, turned out with one consent in the saint's service. The 
woods were cleared, the cathedral was begun, and from the hour 
when the travelling bier was rested there, the peninsula ceased to 
be a solitude ; the clergy and the workmen were with all speed 
housed upon the spot, and a city grew around the grow ing church. 
The work went on rapidly, whe^ all who could be employed 
were eager to give their service^dHl no costs were to be calcu- 
lated ; and in the third year dwm arrival on the ground, St. 
Cuthbert w'as removed from the \^ite Church to the new cathe- 
dral. Extensive 
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Extenttve as the pQaaepaiona <)f the a^e already were, they were 
soon enlarged by donations froni certain northern ebiefa, and from 
King Canute, who visited the shrine, and, if Simeon'a authority 
may be received without suspicion, alighted at the distance of five 
miles from the city, and performed the rest of the way, with all 
his retinue, barefoot. It was still further enriched by a choice col^ 
lection of relics, and Alfred, the collector, by a pious practiioe 
common in those ages, suocoe^d in ^ conveying,’ as the relic^wor*^ 
shippers, like ^ the wise, it call,’ the reipains of Bede thither from 
Jarrow. The new city Was successfully defended against an attack 
of the Scots ; and the heads^of their slain leaders, according to the 
barbarous.usage of the times, were exposed on poles in the mar- 
ket-place. But Durham had Us full share in the miseries which 
were broughrupoii England by the Korman conquest. Egelwin, 
its bishop, submitted to William at the same time with the Earls 
Edwdn and Morcar,'and swore allegiance to him at York* The 
fate of these earls js^well known; they are among the many persons 
who have left bames\]» ' point a moral and adorn a tale,’ as me- 
lancholy examples that, ^f moral courage be wanting, personal 
bravery will not avail to exempt the possessor from the reproach of 
pusillanimity. The bishop was not more fortunate ; but he may be 
better excused, because of his clerical character, for having sworn 
allegiance ; and it does not appear that he broke that allegiance 
voluntarily. When the Norman Cgmyn approached the city with 
seven hundred troops, to effect the subjugation of the province, 
Egelwin met him on the borders, and warned him how dangerous 
it would be to 'irritate an indignant people. The advice was 
treated with contempt, and the Norman, in the insolence of mili- 
tary power, putting to death several of the peasantry op hia way, 
entered Durham, and allowed bi'.3 troops to quarter them- 
selves upon the mhabitauts, as if they had nothing to apprehend 
from the conquered Saxons. But the men of the bishopric ap- 
proached the city during the pight ; at day-break they had sur- 
rounded it, they forced the gates, the soldiers wese surprised and 
slaughtered. Comyn and his attendants defended themselves in a 
building which the Saxons set on fire, a^d they perished ip the 
flanics. The building was so near the cathedral that tlie western 
tower caught fire, pud the whole edifice must have been destroyed 
had not the wind suddenly, if by miracle, shifted to the east 
Ent St. Cuthbert exerted himself in defence of his patrimony no 
further than to bewilder in a fipg the firat troops who were ^ent to 
take vengeance ; and the pierc^lmr^our with which that vengeance 
was exacted forms the in the history of the Nor- 
man conquest. EgeMn SooiUnd; he returned to 

bear a part in the efibrt Hdwin and Morcar made, — late, 
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and therefore unavailing, Ipr the deliverance of thcir native land ; 
he was betrayed and taken ; and, being sent prisoner to Abingdon, 
is said, in the bitterness of his spirit, to have refused all foodf and 
to Jiave died by that slow and resolute manner of suicide. 

The Palatine powers which the bishops of 4?urliam have since 
enjoyed are, prqbably, dated from his successor Walcher, a native 
oLlJorraine, >yho was appointed also to tlie earldopi of Northunt- 
'berland. This union of the civil and ecclesiastical authority grew 
out of the circumstances (jf the times. In a province so near the 
Scots, and so remote from the seat of got^ernment, it was necessaiy 
that there should be a local authority, yivested with full powers to 
act as any emergency might require ; and those powers niight 
more safely be entrusted to a prelate than to an hereditary baron. 
Hence, also, as consequent appendages, those franchises arose; 
by virtue of which the bishop exercised ever^ right of a distinct 
sovereignty, Walcher would not have been unworthy of his ele- 
vation, if he had restrained his officers in th^ exactions ; by neg- 
lecting to do this he drew upon himself a share ih the odium and 
punishment which they deserved. A 9%xon noble, of high birth 
and character, l-«iulph by name, complained to him of the oppres- 
sions which were practised under cover of his name : the culprits 
added to their guilt by murdering Liulph, with part of his family, 
in the night; the bishop took no measures for puqishiqg the guilty, 
and fell himself a victim to popular vengeance. This brought 
upon the province a second chastisement as dreadful as the first. 

The next bishop, William de Karileph, was promoted thither 
from tlie Abbey of St. Vincent’s in Normandy, b-ike the other 
prelates whom William brought from that country, he was able, 
ambitious, learned, and munificent ; had they not been devoted 
to the see of Home, thei^e wefre no men to whom power could have 
been so well entrusted, and there were none by •whom wealth was 
so worthily employed. Pursuant to their system of superseding 
the secular clergy in the cathedrals by the Regulars, he translated 
the monks from Wearmouth to Durham, and began the present 
cathedral npon a plan which he had brought with him from 
France. The building was continued by his successor Ralph 
Flambard, who is said to have purchased his promotion from Wil- 
liam the Red King, and whose name is odious in history, as the 
most rapacious of that king’s instruments. He was a low-born, 
uneducated, grasping, profligate map ; and he provided most 
largely for his nephews and natural children out of the posses- 
sions pf the bishopric. Bpt adveifify was not withoifi; its uses to 
him ; when he had obtained Henry, and was re- 

moved from all affairii* of state^ M Jl^luyed his ample revenues in 
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useful and magnificent works ; and though he had U^d with little 
appearance of religion, fear came upon him in his latter days: he 
remitted all debts which were due to him, left his effects to the 
poor, and being, iit his own desire, carried into the cathednal, 
there, in the presence of the prior and brethren, he made restitu- 
tion, by the ceremony of offering his ring .at the high altar, t)f the 
possessions or privileges which he had detained or violated. The 
golden signet was attached to his deed of restitution, but has Jong’ 
since been torn from it. Galfred the Red a peaceful and good man, 
succeeded to the see, and is supposed to have been the first prelate 
who exercised his privilegCf of dbining money. Upon his death, 
William 6 umin, a Scotchman, who is called Chancellor to the 
Scotch King, got possession of the bishopric by^ intrigue, 
and forgery, and force. Some of the monks escaped to York, 
and there elected their dean, William de SI. Barbara, and a war 
ensued between the intruder and the canonical successor ; a par- 
tition treaty was tleoij^^^made, by which Cumin retained the castle 
of Durham and*a third of the revenues, — but hostilities were soon 
recommenced 5 and the strong situation of Durham, which had 
induced the representatives of *St. Cuthbert to chuse it for his 
resting-place, served now to make it a fastness for one of the most 
atrocious ruffians in that barbarous age ; and the cruelties which 
he exercised there, upon his prisoners, were such, that the place 
was called a hell upon earth. Cumin, however, was one of those 
villains who, when they can no longer defy the arm of justice, con 
trive to elude it : he appeared before the bishop in the garb of a 
penitent, — submitted wholly to his mercy, — and obtained pardon 
on the easy terms of an ecclesiastical penance. After which 
William de St. Barbara held the see during the remainder of his 
life in peace. * 

Hugh Pudsey Ws his successor, at the early age of tw enty-five : 
his youth occasioned scruples at Rome, which cost him a journey 
thither ; but it w^as regarded with great satisfaction by the people 
of the County Palatine, who hoped to be protected by a prelate 
in the vigour of his age. Pudsey was so far implicated in rebel- 
lious proceedings against Henry II., that he was glad to 'com- 
pound by the payment of a large fine in money, and by sur- 
rendering the castles of Durham, Norhani, und Northallerton. 
He retained in age the ardour and ambition of his youthful tem- 
per; and when, upon investing liim with the earldom of Nor- 
thumberland, which he purchased from the crown, Richard 
Lion-heart observed ^with a smile, that he made a young earl of 
an^ old bishop, — the reproof iciii^yed in that pointed speech w^as 
probably felt even less thao;4l>%t8 intended. The prelate now 
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prepared for accompanying Richard to the Holy Land, in a stair 
of magnificence which was then, perhaps, as much in character 
with a Bishop of Durham as it would have been with Mark 
Antony : a silver throne was erected in the splendid galley which 
was built for his passage; his culinary vessels were of silver, — and 
if such utensils as were made of this material in Utopia were 
Mcluded among the vasa fliversa of the same metal, it was not 
in contempt of such wealth, but in ostentation of it. But Richard, 
who thought his wealth piorc desirable than his personal services, 
borrowed from him the treasure whicR he had accumulated for 
this expedition, and left him at^ioirtp with the government north 
of Humber, and the offices of Justiciary of England and Governor 
of Windsor. This arrangement cost Pudsey, in its consequences, 
dearly ; and more dearly did the crusade cost the Palatinate, in 
the sums extorted, first by the bishop from the people, as theii- 
contribution for the king’s ransom, and "^afterwards from him by 
the king on his return. Pudsey appears pfm have had no other 
virtue belonging to his station than that of ’munWicence, — happily 
a common one in those ages, and thtlt which has left the most 
enduring monuments for posterity. This he possessed in an 
eminent degree. Darlington church is one of his works, Elvet 
bridge, at Durham, another, — and the west chapel of the cathe- 
dral is his work also. 

The next bishop, Philip of Poictou, went to war with the 
monks. He placed the convent in a state of siege, — endeavoured 
to starve them there, — killed their cattle, — destroyed their fish 
wears, — demolished their oven, — and tried the effect of fire and 
smoke upon them through the doors and windows. It is more to 
his credit that when King John resisted the Pope, he stood reso- 
lutely by his sovereign, and* dying under sentence of excommuni- 
cation on that score, was buried by laymen, without any religious 
ceremony, in unconsecrated ground. Morgan, Prior of Beverley, 
was elected to succeed him ; but he chose rather to lose the bishop- 
ric than disclaim the honour, as it was deemed, of being Henry 
the Second’s son, — regarding the honour of his mother as lightly 
as slfe herself had done. Passing over the next five, who were 
‘ all of them bishops ’ in their turn, we come to Robert de Insula, 
or llalielaiid, a n\an of low birth, and of whom this characteristic 
anecdote is recorded, that having given his mother an establishment 
suitable to her own rank, and asking her once, w hen he went to see 
her. How she fared, she answered, * Never worse !“* ‘ What troubles 
thee?’ said the bishop; ^hast thou not men and women cnougli 
to attend thee ?’ ^ Yea,’ quoth the old woman, ^ and more than 
enough! I say to*one — ga,44l|d; he runs; to another — come 
hither, fellow 1 and the varlet falls down on his knees ; — and, in 
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short, all things go on so abominably smooth, that my heart is 
bursting for soinclliing to spite me and pick a quarrel withal !’ 
The ducking-stool may have been a very needful piece of public 
furniture in those days, when it was deemed one characteristic of a 
notable housewife to be a good scold, and when women of a 
certain description sought, in the use of vituperation, that sort of 
excitement which they now obtain from a bottle and a glass. 

Then came the magniliceut bishop, Antony ]3ekc, wdio once 
gave forty shillings for as many fresh herrings ; and hearing some 
one say, ^ This cloth is so dear that even Bishop Antony would not 
venture to pay for it,’ imniediatelj? ordered it to be bought and cut 
up into hoi^e-cloths. Mr. Surtees speaks of liim thus : — 

‘ The Palatine power reached its highest elevation under the 
splendid pontificate of Antony Beke. Surrounded by his officers of 
state, or marching at the liead of his troops, in j)eace or in war, he 
apj)eared as tlie military chief of a powerful and independent franchise. 
The court of JDurhaija^^xhihited all the appendages of royalty : nobles 
addressed the lialatine sovereign kneeling, and, instead of menial 
servants, knights waited iI^his presenee-chamher, and at his table, 
hareheadyd and standing. jRq)atient of control, wliilst he asserted 
an oppressive superiority over the convent, and trampled on the rights 
of his vassals, lie jealously guarded Ids own palatine franchise, and 
resisted the eneroaclunents of tlie crown, when they trenched on the 
privileges of the aristocracy. When Ids pride or his patriotism liad 
l)rovoked the displeasure of his sovereign, ’he met the storm with firm- 
ness, and had the forturu' or the acklress to emerge from disgrace and 
difficulty with added rank and influence. Ills Idgli birth gave him a 
Tiatuial claim to power, and he ])ossessed every popular and splendid 
quality whicli could command ol)edieiicc or excite admiration. His 
courage and constancy were shown in the service of his sovereign. 
His liberality knew no bounds ; and be regarded no expense, liow- 
ever enormous, wlu^i l)laced in competition with any object of pleasure 
or magidhcenee. Yet, in the midst of a])])arent profusion, lie was too 
prudent ever to feel the embarrassment of Avant. Surrounded by 
habitual luxury, liis personal tem])eraiice Avas as strict as it was sin- 
gular ; and his chastity w^as exemplary in an age of general cor- 
ruption. Not less an enemy to sloth than to intemperance, his 
h'isure \A^as devoted eitlier to splendid progresses from one manor to 
another, or to the sports of the field ; and his actiAuty and temperance 
preserved liis fiiculties of mind and body vigorous under the approach 
cf age and infirmity.’ — Vol. i. p. 34*. 

Ill verse, also, Mr. Surtees has touched upon this prelate, if 
wc are not , mistaken in supposing tlie unedited Poem on the 
Superstitions of the North to be his own : — 

‘ There walour bowed before the rood aiid hook, 

And kneeling knighthfiod served a prelate lord; 

Yet little deigned he on such train to look, 

Or glance of ruth or pity to afford, 
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There time has heard the peal rung out by night, 

Has seen from every tower the cressets stream ; 

When the red balefire on yon western height 
Had roused tlie Warder from his fitful dream ; 

Has seen old Durham’s Lion-banner float 

O^er the proud bulwark, that, with giant pride, 

^ And feet deep plunged amidst the circling moat, 

The efforts of the roving Scot defied. 

‘ Long rolling years# have swept tliQse scenes away, 

And peace is on the mountain and the fell ; 

And rosy dawn, and closing twilight gray. 

But hears the distant sheep-walk’s tinkling l)el>. 

And years Jiave fled since last tJie gallant deer 
Sprung from yon covert at the thrilling horn ; 

Yet still, when Autumn shakes the forest sear, 

Black Hugo’s voice upon the blast is borne. 

Woe to the wight who shall Ids ire pro^ji^e, 

When the stern huntsman stalks his niglirtiy round, 

By blasted ash, or lightning-shi veered oak, 

And cJieers with surly voice his sj)ectre hound.’ 

* Of tills black Hugli take the following legendary account .* — “ Sir 
Anthon Bak, Bussliop of Dureine in the tyme of King Eduarde, the 
son of King Henry, was the maist prowd and masterfull busshop in 
all England, and it was com’only said that he was the prowdest lord in 
Christienty. It chaunced that, omong other lewd persons, this Sir 
Anthon entertained at his court one Hugh de rountehardon, that for 
Jiis e'vdll deeds and manifold robberies had been driven out of the 
Inglische courte, and had come fi'om the soiithe to seek a little bread, 
and to live by stalyngc. And to this Hughe, whom also he imployed 
to good purpose in the warr of Scotland, the busshopp gave the lande 
of Thikley, since of him caulleJ Thiklcy-lhintehardon, and aleo made 
him his chiefe huntsman. And after, this blake Hugh dyed afore the 
busshop ; and after that the Inisshop chasid the wild hart in Galtres 
Forest, and sodaiiily ther met with him Hugh de rontchardon that 
was afore deid, on a wythe horse ; and the said Hugh looked 
earnestly on the busshop, and the busshop said unto him, ‘ Hughe, 
what nftikethe thee here ? ’ and he spake never w’ord, but lifte up his 
cloke, and then he shewed Sir Anton his ribhes set with bones, and 
nothing more ; and none other of the varlets saw liim but the bus- 
shop only; and ye saide Hughe went his way, and Sir Anton toke 
courage, and chered the dogges j and shortly eftcr he was made 
Patriar^ue of Hierusalem, and he sawe nothing no moe ; and this 
Hughe is him that the silly people in Galtres doe call le Gros V ?ncw\ 
and he was seen twice efter that by simple folke, afore yat the forest 
was filled in the tyme oj Henry, father of King Henry yat now ys.”* 

Great as were the expenses of tliis munificent prelate, liis re- 
venues more than kept pace with thlem 5 he left greater w'ealth 
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in horses, robes, fuvnilure, plate, and jewels, than any of his 
predecessors. He was the first bishop who w as buried within the 
cathedral : respect for St. Cuthbert’s body had hitherto prevented 
this injurious practice ; and so much respect was shown to those 
relics on this occasion, that the corpse was not allow^ed to enter at 
the door, but a way was broken for it through the w^all, near the 
place of interment. The next bishop, Richard Kellow^, decTine/l 
the honour of such an interment, and, according to his own desire, 
was buried in the chapter-house, neftr the steps of the bishop’s 
throne. He, indeed, had possessed the bishopric in times which 
made him far more alive to the peaceful duties of his station than 
to its pomps and vanities; — it was during the unhappy reign of 
Edward II., when the Scotch laid waste the northern counties as 
inhumanly as the Normans had done: famine and pestilence — 
in the appointed ^course of nature — had succeeded; and con- 
temporary histoiians have recorded circumstances so dreadful, that 
modern readtir#, theii- humanity, w ould disbelieve them if they 
could, — so willingly dQiWe seek shelter in incredulity from that 
which troubles us. Dining these miseiable years, Rishop 
Kellow was ^ the vigilant and faithful guardian of his afflicted 
province’; his death was a release to himself, but a misfortune 
for the people : for, by the indueiice of Queen Isabella, the ^she- 
W’olf of France,’ Lew'is Reaumont, one of the same wollish blood, 
was obtruded upon the chapter to succeed him. This wolf 
in shepherd’s clothing exhibited some characteristic proofs of his 
ignorance, and his temper, during the ceremonies of his ( onse- 
cration. His clerkship seems to have been such as would 
hardly, in old times, have saved a felon from the gallows, unless 
before an indulgent judge. Meeting with some words in the 
official instrume;i,its which he w^as unable to read, or to pronounce, 
he passed them over, saying, in liis native French, let them be 
taken for said : presently he came to the expression in <snmmatc, 
and skipping that too, he exclaimed, Par Svynt Lowys, u ne fit 
pas curteis qui ceste parole id escrite! 'J his ceremony was per 
formed at Westminster. On his way to Durham, a messenger 
met him at Darlington, sent to warn him that there were marauders 
in the way; he disregarded the warning, and at the Rushyford, 

^ where the road crosses a small and sullen livulet, in a low and 
sequestered spot, well calculated for surprise and the prevention of 
escape,’ Gilbert Middleton, a Northumbrian gentleman ^pd free- 
booter, atrthe head of a party of horse, made the bishop and his 
brother prisoners, and the Roman cardinals in his company, who 
were charged with an embassy to Scotland,. The King had dealt 
harshly in some affair of th^ marches with one of Middleton’s 
gelations, and therefoie it was that Middleton, in vindication of the 
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family honour, adopted the pious resolution of robbing the Bishop 
of Durham. * The times,* says this pleasant writer, ^ were lawless ; 
the government weak; and the gentry of the north were fie- 
quently obliged to take upon themselves the defence of their own 
property; and with all its hazards and inconveniences, the life of a 
freebooter had some romantic, and sonic substantial attractions, 
w^hiph seem to have rendered it very difficult for a borderer, W'ho 
had once adopted it, to retrace his steps tow ards the paths of alle- 
giance. Under the first Edward, the gentlemen of the English 
inarch were faithful subjects ; under hk? feeble successor, they 
were frequently, rather from nccesj^ity than choice, freebooters and 
outlaw\s.* Middleton rifled the whole*party ; allowed the cardi- 
nals to proceed, that they might take measures for raising the 
bishop’s ransom, and carried the bishop and his brother across a 
tract of threescore miles to Mitford Castle, wdiich the freebooter 
occupied by the right of the strongest. A lietwy ransom w as paid, 
which Middleton, however, did not long enjo]^ for in his turn he 
w’as surprised, and sent prisoner to London^^lj^K the gallows 
had its due. « 

Beaumont, wdiile he w^as intriguing for this promotion, had made 
large promises of zeal and activity in the defence of the province, 
which had suffered, he said, under the hands of a weak and aged 
monk. Edward, however, had occasion to reproach him for 
having brought more evils upon the people, by his supineness, than 
they had ever endured under his venerable predecessor, iictter 
days were at hand; tlie bishop lived to hear of his brother’s suc- 
cessful expedition into Scotland, and of the victory of Halidon- 
hill. lie himself appears to have borne no part in the important 
transactions of the times ; his public works were few and unim- 
jiortant, his private expenses ^mormous, tlie means for them were 
raised by extortion; and he left behind him ai^ ill name and a 
splendid tomb. It is proof of a great improvement in the age that 
two persons were nominated to succeed him, one by the convent, 
the other by tlie king, either of whom, by his character and attain- 
ments, was w'orthy of so high a station. Graystanes, the subprior 
of Dwrham, and the historian of his church, was one ; but he 
yielded without resistance, if not without regret, to the king’s 
pleasure, and Richard Bury, author of the Philobiblion, succeeded 
to the see. Ilis installation was celebrated with unusual magni- 
ficence, the king and queen, Baliol king of Scotland, and the 
two archbishops, being among his guests. Bury w'as one of those 
rare men upon whom the most liberal gifts of fortune are well 
bestowed ; — literature had not in those days, perhaps it has never 
had, a more muniticeiit or discriminating patron , — plures lihros 
habuit quam omnes pontifices AngH<e. He had a library in every 
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one of his manor-houses, and his private chamber was always lite- 
rally so littered with books, that it was not easy to set a foot to 
the ground without treading on them. A seal of his was, in its 
kind, the noblest specimen of Gothic art in its purest state. The 
sons of the northern gentry were educated in his palaces, and pre- 
ferred as they grew up,. by his bounty and intluence, either in arms 
or in learning, according to their disposition and deserts. Such a 
man was a blessing to his diocese, an honour to his country, an 
ornament to his age, an example and a light to after times. He 
held the office of Chancellor of England, and High Treasurer: he 
was employed in the most important negotiations, enjoying always 
the entire confidence of a sagacious king ; and he upheld the liber- 
ties of the'b^nglish church, by prohibiting the publication of papal 
bulls or provisions within his jurisdiction. His charities were 
unbounded ; his gates were daily opened to the poor ; and his 
living liberality defeated the avarice of his executors, who, instead 
of treasure, found his coders tilled only witli linen and sacerdotal 
vestments. Ili^ curious Philobiblion has been six times 

printed, and we arc glu(l,to know that an edition of it is at this 
time preparing for the press. 

The battle of NeviFs Cross was fought under the pontificate of 
his successor, Thomas Hatfield. Of that battle, closely con- 
nected as it is with the history of Duihain, Mr. Surtees has given 
a lively account in his text, and brought together many curious 
particulars, more sno, in his notes. Hatfield also was a pn late 
whose qualities justified King Edward’s choice, and rendered him 
altogether worthy of his station. Some of the fairest ornaments 
of the cathedral are of his age. He ie])aired all the residences 
belonging to the see, built Duihaui Place in the Strand, and 
became the second foundin’ of Diirh^mi House in Oxford, which, 
under its present name of Trinity College, has jnoduced its full 
proportion of eminent men. Bishop Eouiham holds a less honour- 
able place ill histoiy ; he wnis one of those prelates who condemned 
tlie opinions of \\ yclifie, and he was also one of those counsellors 
who contributed to biing on the ruin of Uichard J L. ; but, being 
removed by a lenient sort of degradation to the see of Ely, he there 
past the remainder of a long life in peace, A popular rhyme still 
says of his successor, that 

Bishop Skirlawe was good to his people, 

He built a new school-house, and heightened the steeple. 

This fortunate son of a sieve-maker built many other useful and 
splendid edifices, and w^as one of the chief contributors to the 
great tower of York Minster. Cardinal Langley, who succeeded, 
trod in the steps of his muuiiiceat predeccjsors ; and with a sort 
of feeling which cardinals have' seldom sliowu^ he procured per- 
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mission from the Pope to place a font 'in the Galilee, where 
excommunicated persons W’crc allowed to bring their children for 
baptism, and Mr. Surtees adds, to partake themselves of the sacra- 
mental office ; — but surely they could have partaken no further than 
as assistants. Mr. Surtees asks, is not the name of Galilee, thus 
appropriated to the consolation of miserable penitents, derived 
frprn the text, — ite, mmeiate fratrihus mois ut cant in Galileam, 
ibi me videbunt: (Matt, xxviii. 10.) The Galilee, which was a 
place of burial for noble persons, appended to churches, before 
sepulture was allow^ed within the body, of the church, is said, by 
the Abbot Kupert, to have beei^ so called, because the Benedic- 
tines were sent every Sunday to make a pjocession round their 
cloister, and halt at certain stations, in memory of tlie resurrec- 
tion, and of th(i various times at which our Lord, after his resur- 
rection, appeared to his disciples. His last appearance was on a 
mountain in Galilee, and, therefore, that name was given to this 
place of burial, where the procu'ssioii made its tiiial halt. (Cardinal 
Langley, according to his own will, was bulged. in the Galilee, in 
his owai chantry, — CLi7n solemnitate, sa^s the liegister, non tamen 
va (jua dccuit. It must have been difficult to content the person 
who made this entry; for the hearse was drawn into the nave of 
the cathedral by four stately black horsc‘s, which, with their velvet 
housings, and with all the tapers wdiich had been borne at the 
funeral, became the sacristan’s perquisite. 

His successor was one who, being of a high and haughty parent- 
age, felt in turbuliMit times the blessed effects (for such in liis case 
they wx're) of having chosen a peaceful calling. He was by the 
father’s side a Nevill, by the mother’s a Plantagenet; but, wdiile 
his brothers and his kinsmen made and unmade kings, and were the 
scourge of their country, h^ seems to havt^ taken no part in their 
intrigues, — to have partaken only of the noblq spirit of his race, 
not tlair ambition or their violence ; and to have passed his life in 
the quiet and becoming dischaigc of his functions. He. died 
before his kinsmen perished in tlie storm which they had raised. 
Of the three succeeding prelates, Jh)oth, who was prornoU^d to the 
see Hiy Queen Margaret’s influence, submitted to the victorious 
party after the battle of Hexham, and was translated to York; 
nothing remarkable is related of Dudley ; and Slierw ood having 
been raised by the House of York, was regarded with suspicion 
by Henry Vll., and therefore retired to liome and died there, 
liickard Fox was his successor — one of the able servants of a 
sagacious king. He is said to have throwarliimselfMuto Gorham 
Castle, when besieged by the king of Scotland in' person, and to 
have defended it reilblutely against several hot assaults ; but, after 
sixteen days, he was relieved. *Mr. Surtees doubts whether lie 
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perfomied this service in person ; it is certain that he brought 
about the peace with Scotland, and negotiated that marriage which 
led to the union of the two kingdoms, being the best service that 
ever w^as performed to both. The free grammar-schools of Taun- 
ton and Grantham w^ere founded by him, and the college of Cor- 
pus Christi at Oxford. He lived to a great age, and died Bishop 
of Winchester — a translation w'hicli is accounted for by his probahje 
desire to reside in a quieter country, and a milder climate. No 
former prelate had done so much toward r('claiming the marauders 
of tlie English border : he fulminated his Excommunication against 
those of Tyncdale and Kedesdyle ; and especially ^ against the 
vagrant priests, who w^audered with their lawless hordes from 
place to place amidst the wilds of Northumberland, partaking in 
their plunder, and mingling reliques of barbarism with the rites 
and sacraments of the Christian church.’ Many of them, in fear 
of his power, accepted his proffered mercy. 

Bisliop Sever hasj^fl only a name in the history of the sec. Jlain- 
brigg bore a Renter 'part in political affairs ; w as translated to 
York, and died a caidinabat Borne, by wirat was in those days a 
very Roman and cardinal-like death : he had given his steward a 
blow, and the man poisoned him. Rulhall w as bishop wiieii the 
standard of St. Cuthbert, ‘ which as often as it had been hazarded 
brought victory home,’ w^as displayed at Flodden ; being, it is 
believed, its latest appearance in the field. Next in succession 
are the great name of \^'olsey, and the good one of Cuthbert 
Tunstall, the friend of Sir Thomas More and of Erasmus— a man 
respected even by his adversaries, and without a private or per- 
sonal enemy.’ Half disposed to admit the arguments of the Re- 
formers, and not denying the abuses of the Church of Borne, yet 
afraid of the consequences of iiinovat’on, and repressed by the 
weiglit of ancient zuid received authority, Tunstall seems to have 
long hovered in oj)inion betwuxt the J^eformers and their oppo- 
nents ; and it is not wonderful if, at a period when the minds of 
the best and wisest men were perplexed and divided, he sometimes 
betrayed a degree of w^eakness and irresolution which forms almost 
the only shade in his character. But, during the Marian perse- 
cution, ‘ he refused to persecute others for opinions in w'hich he 
had himself felt doubt and indecision.’ When a reformed preacher 
(Russell was his name) was brought befoie him upon charges 
which must have proved fatal if they had been received, and which 
the bishop knew^ he would not deny, he manifested a Christian 
feeling wdnch«had been wanting in Sir Thomas More, and which 
evinced a degree of moral courage beyond what Tunstall had 
been usually supposed to possess. ' HitherteJ^’ said he, ‘ we have 
had a good report among our neighbours ; I pray you bring not 
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this man’s blood upon rny head afid he dismissed him without 
examination. He protected also his nephew, Bernard Gilpin, 
from persecution to the utmost of his power ; yet he so far resented 
the perseverance of that admirable man in the reformed faith, that 
he struck his name out of his will ; an act more regretted by Gilpin 
for the feeling which it implied, than for any loss that he sustained 
by jjt. This was the more remarkable, because Tunstall loved his 
nephew, and knew his worth ; and because, in this very will, he 
had given a proof of the strength of his attachments, requesting 
that, if he should die in Ldnclon, he might be buried near the grave 
of Thomas Linacre, his old friend* So greatly was he respected, 
that he was the last of the ejected bishops who was deprived ; and 
the see thus vacated was not tilled till after his death. His epitaph 
concludes in a manner so literally appropriate to some of his con- 
temporaries, that for that reason it has a singular impropriety — 
\ E K T 1 T u It 1 N c 1 N E it E s aurcus iste senex. 

Tunstall saw the first evils of the Reformatj^yi. The passions 
of men were then ^ so raised, and their self-ihteresl^’ says Bishop 
Kennett, ^ so prevailing, that it is rathon' a mercy of Providence 
that most things were done so well, than it is a matter of complaint 
that some things were not done better,’ Mr. Surtees thinks that 
the dissolution of the chantries, and other small foundations, which 
S(‘rvcd as chapels of ease, especially in the extended parishes of the 
north, w as that part of the work of destruction wdiich is most to 
be regretted. In many of these lesser foundations, he says, ^ the 
utility was frequently in an inverse proportion to the smallness of 
the foundation and had they been preserved, a deficiency w^ould 
not have existed at this day in many places, which it is not easy to 
replace. On this subject he touches w ith characteristic feeling, 
when describing the hamlet of Kiiibleton, with its ancient cliapel. 

‘ This little oratory, four miles distant from tke mother church, 
through foul roads and deep clay, is now the only one remaining of 
four chapelries which Avere once dependant on the church of Sedge- 
field. ■ All of these probably owed their establishment to the devotional 
feelings of individual territorial lords, who generally considered a family 
place (^f worship as an indispensable requisite near a manorial residence. 

‘ In most of these little chapels the religious feelings of the patron 
Avould be increased by the recollef:tion that he knelt amongst the ashes 
of his ancestors, to ’whom he should himself be gathered, and for 
whose soul’s repose a chantry was generally institute d.* The Refor- 

♦ Onc^he foundation of these family chapels, the parishioners ^^ere generally required 
to attend divine service at the mother church on the greater festivals, on the anni- 
versary of the patron s.ilnt ; a regulation which, though primarily intended to secure 
both the dignity and revenue of the parent church, yet had the not less important eflert 
of preventing the contiacteiWnd isolated feelings which a gentleman, listening every 
Sunday to his own clerk only, and surroundctl^by his own immediate dependants, migtit 
be Supposed liable to acquire. mation 
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mation swept away, alAiost indiscriminately, chapel and chantry. The 
endowments chiefly returned to lay hands ; and during the struggling 
birth of the Reformation the people, deprived of their old pastors, and 
neglected by their new ones, were left in a state of almost utter dark- 
ness. The old tree, with all its cankered boughs and caterpillars, was 
stubbed and burned ; and it was long before the new set afforded to 
the remote districts of the north either fruit or shelter.’ 

As poor cures make scandalous priests, so may it be said that, 
wild countries make wild men. The priest and curate of New- 
castle are both included in a list of bolder thieves in Tunstairs 
times ; and his predecessor, Bishop Fox, describes those of 'J’yne- 
dale and Redesdalc, as rdpcatiiig by rote a service which they 
could nof read, puhlicos et manifestos concubinarios, irregularcs, 
suspenses (not in the way they should have been suspended, for 
they were both thieves, and chaplains to thieves), vxcommunicatos 
et interdiefos. But in those chapels and clian tries which were 
supported with family feeling, or even wdth family })iide, it is likely 
that persons of. gooli character would be employed ; and, in the 
case of conventual impropriations, the inability of the vicar to 
maintain hospitality was probably the only injury which the pa- 
rishioners suffered, the conyent bedng always able to supply them 
with suitable ministers. But the llid’ormation at the same time 
swept away tlie chantries, and transferred these impropriations to 
laymen, who usually bestowed the cures upon those with whom 
they could drive the hardest bargain ; using, without any sense of 
conscience, the ])ower which, with veiy little of such sense, they 
had obtained ; and thus bringing a scandal upon the reformed 
church, and a lasting injury. The northern provinces, being the 
wildest part of the kingdom, sulfeied most by these changes ; and 
Avhen Pilkington, the first Pi otestant,, bishop, was appointiid to the 
see of Durham /ui TunstaH’s death, he found his diocese in a 
state which it w as more easy to lament than to rectify : it was 
almost destitute of Protestant preachers, and the old superstitions 
‘ lay like lees at the bottom of men’s hearts, and if the" vessel w ere 
ever so little stirred, came to the top.’ Pilkington, though ^ a 
grave and truly reverend man, of great learning, piety, an^ such 
frugal simplicity of life as well became a modest Christian prelate,’ 
brought with him from Geneva a taint of piiritanism, which could 
not any where have shown itself more injuriously. He objected 
to the surplice, because he thought its introduction might be traced 
to the Novatian heretics ; and he objected, in Bucer’s woiids, to 
the square cap, because the head is round ! However, though he 
disliked these things, he did not refuse to wear them ; but, wliile 
he represented wisely to the government bjw injurious it was to 
quarrel, for ordinances of mertf^ form and circumstance, with men. 
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of real learning and piety, at a time when, rfnd in a country where, 
there was such great need of such men, he did not show the same 
degree of tolerance toward other feelings, in defence of which 
much more might liave been pleaded. Mr. Surtees intimates that 
he went great lengths, in compliance with Whittingham, his ico- 
noclastic dean, in defacing the ancient nioiiiuncnts of the cathedral. 
Nothing could have been more likely to exasperate tempers which 
. were already disposed to rebellion : there were busy spirits always 
at work in preparing one \ and when that insiurection, w'hich was 
the last attempt of the Iloftnan Catholics to re-establish their religion 
by force of arms, w^as suppresseej, the confiscations which followed 
produced a more extensive change iif the landed property within 
the bishopric than any preceding revolution since the Norman 
conquest. The forfeitures, which should of right have vested in 
the see, were taken by the crown ; and Mr. Surtees suspects that 
several of those gentlemen, who were implicaled in the rebellion, 
owed their lives to the same entail which eventually preserved tlieir 
estates ; for their execution would immccdately^have let in the 
heir, whereas, by sparing them, the ci^)wn obtaineil possession of 
their life estates : a singular consequence of law subtlety, which 
it is pleasant to find in cases like these wherein mercy was so much 
to be desired. 

Bishop Pilkingtonhad so much of the puritanical spirit, that he 
named all his children out of the Old Testament, — this being one 
of the distinctive whimsies of the sect. ]Uit he saved such for- 
tunes for his two daughters as were deemed unseemly for a bishop 
to have accumulated in those days, giving them 4000/. each : tlnj 
courtiers are said to have beheld this with envious eyes ; and the 
Queen to have regarded it with displeasure^ and to have deprived 
the bishop of a thousand a-^ear in consequence. The Saxon an- 
cestor of tliis prelate is said to have escaped, from the Norman 
conquerors once when they sought his life, by disguising himself 
as a thresher, in a barn ; after which escape, ‘ partly alluding 
to the head of the flail, (falling sometimes on the one side, some- 
times on the other,) j)artly to himself, embracing the safest coiidi- 
tion*»for the present, he gave for the motto of his arms — ‘ Now 
thus ! Now thus !' Richard Barnes, the next bishop, was trans- 
lated to Durham, from Carlisle, by Burleigh’s favour; but Lei- 
cester, who always desired as much to injure the church as Bur- 
leigh did to establish it, exacted from him long leases to the crow ji, 
to tife great detriment of the see. Barnes gives a bad account of 
his ‘ stubborn churlish people, who showed but, as the proverb is, 
Jack of Napes charity in their hearts.' In the clergy, however, 
he found ^a good reftdiness to ^^ply their travails to their calling, 
except in his own cathedral Augean stable,’ he calls it, 

^ whose 
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* M'hose stink is grievou^ in the nose of God and man^ and which to 
purge far passetli Hercules’s labour.* The malicious of this country, 
he proceeds, ^are marvellously exasperated against me; and whereas 
at home they dare neither by words nor deeds deal undutifully 
against me, yet abroad they deface me by all slanders, false 
reports, and shameless lies, though the same were never so inarti- 
ficial or incredible, according to the northern guise, which js 
never to be ashamed*, however they belie and deface him whom 
they hate, yea, though it be before the honoiirablest — Pessimum 
hoc genus hominum ex uliqud inviditt laudem sibi qu<jsrens. 
Barnes is the bishop of whom so honourable an anecdote is related 
in Bernard’s Gilpin’s life. He has thetnerit also gf having dealt 
mercifully with witches; — a notorious sorcerer and enchanter, 
Alison Law by name, being sentenced by his master chancellor to 
no heavier punishment than to do penance once in the market- 
place at Dm ham, with a paper on his head ; once in Hart Church, 
and once in Norton^Church. 

Matthew Hutton succeeded, and held the see five years ; after 
which, he was translated tooY ork ; — one of a hasty and ungovern- 
able temper; but with the true kindness of heart, and the gene- 
rosity, and the manliness which are often the redeeming qualities 
wherewith such a temper is accompanied. When the Lady Mar- 
garet Nevill, one of the unfortunate Earl of Westmoreland’s 
daughters, was condemned to die for being taken in company 
with a seminary priest, this bishop not only sued earnestly for her 
pardon, in letters which might alone redeem his character, but, 
till her pardon could be obtained, took her into his own house, 
when she had no other help, and brought her hack by his pei- 
suasions, and not less, perhaps, by his kindness, to the reformed 
religion in which she had been bred up- 

‘ It is not always easy,’ says Mr. Surtees, ‘ to define the exact bounds 
between human virtues and human frailties ; and if a strong conscious- 
ness of talent, and a reliance on his own powders, sometimes broke 
forth into asi)erity and violence, Hutton’s conduct, on other occasions, 
is equally stamped with an honourable independence of sentiment 
which was by no means general in his age or profession. This prelate 
W'as no sycophant, who durst preach before a court on the instability 
of kingdoms, and the change of dynasties, and durst ring in Elizabetli’s 
oar the funeral knell of a successor.’ 

Toby Mathew succeeded him, — one of the merriest and the 
wisest, the most amiable and the most learned of men. Heowas 
the son of a Bristol merchant ; had been educated at Oxford ; and 
was successively Student of Christ Church, Master of St. John’s, 
Dean of Christ Church, and Dean of Durham. The good say- 
ings of men are remembered lon^Hfaan their good deeds ; many 
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of bis have been recorded ; but it is remembered of him also that 
he was one of the ablest controversialists and most eloquent 
preachers of his age, steady in his friendships, and liberal in his 
bounty. ^ 1 will tell one act of his of double piety,’ says Sir John 
Harrington, ‘ done not long since. He made a journey, accompa- 
nied with a troop fit for his calling to Bristow, to see his mother, 
’^o was then living, but not able to travel to him. After much 
kindness showed unto her, and much bounty to the city, he went 
to visit his other mother 9f Oxford ; and coming near the town with 
that troop of his retinue and friends to the water, it came into his 
mind how, that, time forty ycaTs oi? more, he passed the same 
water, as a yQiing poor scholar, going to Oxford ; and remem- 
bering Jacob’s words, — with my staff I passed over this river 
Jordan, and now 1 pass over again with these troops he was so 
moved therewith, that he alighted from his Ijorsc, and going apait, 
with devout tears of joy and thankfulness, he kneeled down and 
used some like words.’ ^ 

Bishop Mathew’s wife -was most egiscopally* related ; she was 
the widow of Archbishop Parker’s son, — she was the daughter 
of Sir William Barlow, Bishop of Chichester; and she had four 
sisters married to four bishops. Harrington says of her, she w'as 
‘ the best reported and reputed of her sort iji England, and 
that she and her husband lived together by St. Paul’s rule, using 
the w^orld as if they used it not. Tohioi cedes et divitum aula 
et pauperum xenodochium indies fitere. From this scene of 
splendid hospitality and correspondent bounty he was translated 
to York at the age of threescore : that archiepiscopal see he held 
tw^o and twenty years, preaching almost to the last, with unabated 
zeal and persuasiveness; and when his work was done, he fell 
asleep in the Lord : his \lidow .survi\ed him little moie than a 
year, and bequeathed his library, consisting of about three thousand 
volumes (a great collection in those da^s) to the public use of 
York Cathedral. There were not two worthier persons in that 
age, nor more eminently fortunate, except for one great cross, — 
theiji; eldest son was perverted to the Komish l eligion, and became 
an intriguing Jesuit. 

His successor, James, though praised for hos])itality, which 
was ‘ a special ginice for a bishop,’ accumulated a considerable 
fortune, which shows that he is not to be praised tor certain other 
virtqjjs quite as specially becoming his station. Mr. Surtees lias 
a note so much in his ow n inanner concerning this bishop, that it 
would be wronging both reader and author not to give it a 
place here : — ^ 

‘ This Bishop James (says Miqkleton in Latin, which it wdll he more 
for his credit to translate intj English) w^as a Utile inclined to hoard 

his 
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his money and save an estate for his family, but hAtingf this, as kindly 
and quiet a bishop as ever lived, hurting" nobody, thwarting nobody, 
jostling nobody off the king’s high-road, but quietly ambling along on 
his own episcopal pad, with raiher shabby lack-lustre purple housings. 
All this I could not tell the reader before, (I. Ixxxvii.) because the 
present bishop (who also rides his Palatine pad very peaceably and 
very fairly, considering the roughness of the road, but his housings are 
much brighter, and his purples keep their lustre wonderfully) had not 
then placed Mickle ton’s precious MSS. in the Episcopal Library in 
usum^ &c. &c. Well! wheft poor Bishop James had been scolded to 
death, and lay cold in the abbey, the Palatine lieges soon found out 
that his successor Neile was 'not a whit better, for . seldom enter- 
tained the gentry — rto, not even at the Quarter Sessions ; and it evi- 
dently appears, fromNeile’s own letters in the same worthy collection, 
that he kept only one or two servants in his absence at the rastle, and 
that small beer was brewed on the spur of the moment, on any emer- 
gency ; yet was Neile a liberal patron of letters. 

‘ And dOem not, though it be my lot to paint 
A preljite swayed by grovelling love of gold, 

That all who wore the mitre of the saint. 

Like James, or cyder-sparing Neile, I hold. 

There were whose liberal virtues might atone 
Their piedecessor’s frailties trebly told ; 

LearnM Bury, TunsUdl mild, and Hatfield bold, 

Morton and Cosin, we as such may own, 

And such, if fame speak truth 

‘ There are at least fifty beneficed clerks, and a few laymen, who, 
w^hether they have read “ Harold the Dauntless,” or no, will easily find 
out a proper name and epithet to close the rhyme.’ 

King J ames is said to have scolded his namesake, the bisliop, 

^ so roundly and ro^\ighly in his own castle at Durham, that mere 
vexation brought on a lit of stone and strangury, which in three 
days put an end to his life.’ For the sake of both the Jameses, 
one may hope that there is much exaggeration in the statement ; 
and ill justice to both we may think so, for neither was the king 
so ill-natiir(id a man as to give such way to anger — nor the bishop, 
it may be believed, so weak a one as to have so little command of 
mind. Neither could the cause assigned for this ^ royal objurga- 
tion,’ which Mr. Surtees supposes to have been the bishop’s con- 
test with tlie citizens of Durham relative to parliamentary repre- 
sentation, liavc drawn upon him this displeasure ; for in Sa'di a 
contest J ames would • be far less inclined to favour the citizens in 
their claim, than the bishop in his opposition to it. In Bishop 
James’s time (l6l4) there was one of the heaviest and longest 
snows which has ever been remembered in the north of England* 
The Parochial Register, of Wotton Gilbert, states that it began 

on 
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on the 5th of January, and continued to snow more or less every 
day, (the heaviest fall being on the 22nd of February,) till the 
12th of March, — to the great loss of cattle, and of human life 
as well. 

Bishop Ncile came next ; his grandfather, rather than make ship- 
wreck of his conscience, ruined his fortunes, by abandoning his 
cmfdoyments at court when the Six Bloody Articles were promul- 
gated. His father was a tallow-chandler in Westminster; at 
Westminster he was educa^d, and went f|jom thence, ‘ being then 
a poor and fatherless child,’ to St. John’s, Cambridge, as a bye- 
scholar, on Mildred Burghley’s foundation ; ‘ without the 

goodness of whi(£ my most honourable foundress and patroness, ^ 
the bishop says, gratefully, in his will, ^ I think I should never 
have been sent to the university; but that the best of my fortunes 
would have been to have become some bookseller’s apprentice in 
St. Paul's churchyard, to which trade of life Mr. Grant, my 
schoolmaster here (Westminster), persuaded mother to have 
disposed of me.’ Had Neile been thus disposed of, his name 
might now have appeared in title-pages, in the place appointed 
for publishers, instead of carrying with it in history an ill odour 
as having belonged to one more noted for courtly assentation to 
King James than for anything else that has been recorded of him. 
But it is justly remarked by Mr. Surtees that Neile’s attachment 
to the ritual of the church of Kngland, and the share he had in 
setting forth the Book of Sports (which still serves as a text-book 
lor sectarian calumny) rendered him particularly obnoxious to the 
puritans. Of his ability and general desert it is })roof sufficient that 
nurleigli was his patron ; aiid it is said that when lie preached 
before llllizabeth, the <pieen was so well pleased that she bade 
Burleigh remind her to j)romote him. J'he manor-houses belong- 
ing to the sec had been left by his predecessor in* a state of great 
dilapidation ; he repaired them all at a vast expense ; and his 
Bondou residence was so much the resoi t of learned men, that it 
was commonly called Durham College. J.aufI, when Bishop of 
St. David’s, was one of the persons who had apartments assigned 
them there ; and it will not be considered by any upright mind 
discreditable to N(nle, that he should have been implicated in the 
same parliamentary ^censure with Laud, as inclined to armi'nian- 
isni, and as favouring Popish doctrines and ceremonies ; the 
charge being false upon the second point, and in the other 
implying what was meritorious. Neile also, in what ws then an 
ordinary course of promotion, was removed to York ; and little is 
to be said of his successors, Monteigne and Howson. Morton, 
who W'as next in order, fell upon evil times. 

This excellent prelate was one of nineteen children, the son of 
‘ a mercer 
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a mercer at York — L man of such repute in his calling, that thero 
was not, during a long course of years, any mercers in that city 
who were not either immediately, or mediately, his apprentices. 
The stock of his paternal descent was traced to that of Archbishop 
Morton; the Bishop, however, ^contenting himself with the sober 
fame of his father’s good character, would not receive, nor so 
much as look upon, a very fair and large descent of his pedigree 
when it was presented unto him, though he liberally rewarded tlfe 
person who presented it.’ His first preferment was to the rectory 
of Long Marston, near'Y ork, four years before .iiKhat is called llu^ 
great plague began in tl^at cUy (1(302.) JLuri^ .this visitation, 
^ he carried himself with so much heroical chatD^,* says his bio- 
grapher, ‘ as will make the reader wonder to hear it. For the 
poorer sort being removed to the pest-house, he made it his fre- 
quent exercise to visit them with food, both for their bodies and 
souls. His chief errand was to instruct and comfoit them, and 
pray for them ani with them; and, to make his coming the moie 
acceptable, fie<‘ carried usually a sack of provision with him for 
those that wanted it. And because he would have no nuui to run 
any hazard thereby but himself, he seldom suffered any of his ser- 
vants to come near him, but saddled and unsaddled his own horse, 
and had a private door made on purpose into his house and cham- 
ber.’ It was probably during this plague that tlie village of 
Simonside (in the chapelry of South Shields) was, according to 
tradition, so entirely depopulated, that the nearest townshi])s 
divided the deserted lands. There is anothei* tradition worthy of 
notice, that when the plague raged w ith great violence at Shields, 
the persons who were employed about the salt works entiiely 
escaped the infection. 

Morton was at first bishop of l^heslcr, when several of his 
clergy, in the s|>irit of those unhappy limes, objected to the sm- 
plice, the sign of the cross at baptism, and the marriage ring ; and 
this induced him, after several conferences with these scruplers, to 
compose his defence of the three innocent ceremonies. He left 
puritanism couchant in one diocess, and when he w as translated to 
Durham, found it lampant in the other. Sentence had just’ before 
been pronounced there in the spiritual court against Ellinor 
Green, for scandalous abuse of her minister, 4amcs Wallace, vicar 
of Grindon, by uttering these and other words : ‘ Thou a minister ! 
Thou a devil! Out rogue! Out thief! Out whore!’ The last 
expression was, I suppose,’ says Mr. Surtees, ‘ so familiar Vvith her 
on these occasion^, that she applied it without much attention to 

a ria qu(E maribusj She was sentenced to acknowledge her 
publicly in time of divipe service, and to pay costs. Before 
his removal to Durham he hmd the see of Lichfield^ and, while 

residing 
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residing in that city, he detected, ' in opj^osition to the reigning 
prejudice of the age,’ the then famous imposture of the Boy of 
Bilson. 

* It is scarcely possible to speak in adequate terms of Bishop Mor- 
ton’s prudence, generosity, and moderation, in exercising the rights, 
and employing the revenues, of his^opulent see. His palatine prero- 
gative he exercised with the utmost mildness: for wreck he never 
d«7manded more than an acknowledgment sufficient to preserve the 
rights of his successors ; in deodands and forfeitures, of which several 
important instances occurred during his pontificate, he never claimed 
above one-fQ||^, and, in every case of peculiar distress, he remitted 
the whole m|y[t!di*e. In the stilUmore important privilege of ward- 
ship, he cd^ajlted himself with the most exemplary l^indness and 
forbearance, considering himself bound to act as a parent and guar- 
dian both to the person and estate of the minors. Fines on the 
renewals of leases (one chief source of the ecclesiastical revenues) he 
never settled himself, but referred them to the arbitration of four indif- 
ferent and neighbouring gentlemen; and with the view of preventing the 
possibility of misrepresentation or imposition, tfllher^rom his steward 
or servants, as often as he- quitted his diocese, he*left a commission 
with the high sheriff, and some other gentry, to determine all differ- 
ences which might arise in his absence betwixt himself and his tenants. 
Temperate, or even rigidly abstemious himself, he exercised a noble 
hospitality towards others, and a perpetual charity to “ poor scholars, 
strangers, and travellers.’^ Lastly, he enriched no relative, and “ never 
purchased one foot of land, nor other temporall possession, in all his 
long life, notwithstanding his plentiful income ; but as his revenues 
increased, so were they expended in hospitable, charitable, and other 
Christian-uses.” Bishop Morton was not less vigilant in the execution 
of the duties more immediately belonging to his profession. He dis- 
charged himself many of the oihees which are generally committed to 
the care of a chaplain. He i;egularly examined all candidates for holy 
orders, and, without strictly confining himself to the testimonial of an 
University degree, admitted into the ministry only those of whose 
learning and piety he was himself personally convinced. Placed in a 
country where the errors of Popery were still extremely prevalent, 
and where a gross ignorance of all religion was, perhaps, scarcely less 
common, he zealously enforced, amongst his parochial clergy, the 
instruction and puldic catechising of youth, and printed and distributed 
every year “ many thousands of catechisms according to the forme in 
the book of common prayer, throughout all the dioceses where he had 
been bishop.” By his own controversial labours, or by personal con- 
ference, he procured tlie conversion of several distinguished persons 
froHx the church of Rome, “ and, by God’s grace, brought them to the 
true church of England.” To his own Protestanl clergy, he was a 
liberal and bountiful patron; and it is, perhaps, not, the least of his 
merits that he Avas, ’zander DivinQj^Ovidence, the chief instrument in 
exciting the A^ery pious and learffed J«hn Donne, after dean of St. 

voii.xxxix, NO. Lxxviii. So Paul's 
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Paul's, to take holy ordto, oflfering freely to rfesign to him his then 
living of Long Marston/and afterwards, from time to time, kindly and 
constantly supplying his necessities. He disposed of his spiritual pre- 
ferments to none but his own chaplains, or to such persons, of whose 
ability for the holy office he was well convinced ; and it is not the least 
testimony to the credit both of the bishop, and of those who owed their 
promotion to him, that not one ^^em, in the hour of trial, deserted 
the interests of the establishment either in church or state/ — voLi, 
pp. 93, 94. 

Yet when the London mob was excited, by the movers of rebel- 
lion, against the bishop, Ufis excellent prelate, on his way to the 
House of Lords, was almost^ torn to pieces. ^ Pull ^;in out of his 
coach ! ’ cried some ; others, * nay he is a good^an ; ' others, 

* but for all that he is a bishop !' * I have often,' says his biographer, 

^ heard him say, he believed he should not have escaped alive if a 
leading man among that rabble had not cried out, Let him go 
and hang himself," which he was wont to compare to the words of 
tlie angel uttered by«.^alaam’s ass.' At that time he was seventy- 
six years of age/'Und, on that account, when the protesting prelates 
were, for this act of duty; committed to the Tower, he was 
remitted to the custody of the usher; and then, so little had he 
regarded the mammon of unrighteousness, that he had scarcely 
wherewith to defray the fees and charges of his confinement. 
Bishop Morton, indeed, was a man, who, if he had belonged to 
an idolatrous church, would have been canonized for his virtues. 
His secretary has told us that, ^ for his manner of lodging, diet, and 
study-garments, they might have been of another Anthony; for he 
never could endure a soft, much less a down-bed, but either a 
mattress, or a single quilt, which was his usual lodging. His study- 
gown was sometimes of a coarse black hairy rug ; and his constant 
diet (when not visited by strangers) wa'& one meal a day, through 
almost the whole course of his life ; which, in his middle age, and 
before he was bishop, was usually a supper ; in his declining age, 
and after he was a bishop, usually a dinner, and that but a rare 
and slender one to himself, though bountiful and plentiful to all 
others his commensals. He very seldom or never drank stjong 
drink, and wine most rarely, and that in a very small quantity, as 
perhaps it might warm his mouth, but scarcely his stomach.' 

TLhe bishop remained unmolested after this, during three years, 
at Durham House in the Strand. He was then again committed 
to custody for the crimes of retaining in his possession the seal of 
the county palatine, (which was not one belonging to the see, and 
so transmissible from bishop to bishop, but his own private seal, 
bearing his own arms and impress,) and of having baptized the 
Earl of Ilutland'’s child, according to the proliibited ritual of th^ 

English 
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English church. Six months he was confined upon these charges, 
and presently after his release, episcopacy was abolished by the 
ruling faction, and he was thus deprived of the small remaining 
revenues which he had till then received from the possessions of 
his see. But Morton had no personal enemies; his inoffensive 
life, his excellent character, extreme old age, disposed 

e^n the merciless members of the l^ong Parliament in his favour, 
and they settled upon him an annuity of eight hundred pounds by 
an unanimous vote. This was a much larger maintenance than 
had been reserved for aily of his brethren; but, like other allow- 
ances to the faithful clergy, the Barliament troubled not itself con- 
cerning the payment. No fund was assigned from which it was 
to arise ; and Morton would have been left to subsist upon the 
charity of his friends, if old Sir Henry Vane had not interfered in 
his behalf, and obtained one thousand pounds for him, in part of 
the grant, from Goldsmith’s Hall. It is the*best thing recorded of 
that Sir Henry Vane; and there can be better proof of the 
estimation in which the bishop was held, there v#hfere his character 
must best have been known, than thatPthis act of kindness should 
have been rendered to him by such a person at such a time, 

* Thus,’ says his biographer, ^ the old bishop was like Elias, fed 
by birds of prey, and, indeed, aqua ex silice is the best resemblance 
of what he got back from them that had taken all. This part of 
payment” was all that he ever received. With it he paid all his 
debts, and purchased an annuity of two hundred pounds from the 
Lady Saville, in the minority of her son. Sir George, which Sir 
George confirmed when he came of age. It was a great provi- 
dence of God that this good bishop fell into the hands of persons 
so just and noble as both of them were. And, indeed, there was 
such a generous contest between a pious bishop and a noble 
baronet ; as the one was troubled at nothing snore than that he 
had not an estate to repay what he had received over and above 
the strict value of the purchase ; and the other was so sensible of 
his worth and sufferings, as to proffer the pension for the quarter 
current at his death, (in case he left not an estate sufficient to bury 
him'like himself,) after he had repaid double the sum received for 
the purchase!’ 

J lithe cighty-fgurth year of his age the bishop was turned out 
of Durham House by the soldiers wlio were jilaced there in gar- 
rison. He then, for a short time, at the earnest solicitation of 
the Earl and Countess of Rutland, became an inmate of their 
family ; but the air and quiet of the country were better suited to 
his declining years, for which reason, and also because he was un- 
willing to live at fiie charge qf others while he could support 
himself, he left them, and resided for awhile at Flamstead in 
- 2 c 2 ; Hert- 
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Hertfordshire^ afterwards at Luton. Some circumstances, how- 
ever^ induced him to return to the metropolis, with the intention 
of ending his days there ; and he was on the way, with some three- 
score pounds, (‘ which was then his all,') when Sir Christopher 
Yelverton overtook him, entered into discourse with him, and 
asked him who he was. Mbjton knew Sir Christopher, who, 
like many others, had complied with the times, and he replied, ^JL 
am that old man the Bishop of Durham, notwithstanding all your 
votes !' And being asked, after some further talk, whither he was 
going, ^ to London,' he made answer, ^ to Kve a little while, and then 
to die.' The conversation eiidedf, so much to the satisfaction of 
both, that the good old bishop gave up his present ]:^pose, went 
home with Sir Christopher to his house at Easton Mauduit, and 
there became tutor to his son, afterwards Sir Henry Yelverton, 
though it is not to be supposed that he undertook the ordinary 
labours of such a charge. Here he remained, receiving in that 
family all the tenderness and respect which a parent could expect 
from his childreh";*and there in his ninety-fifth year, he died, not of 
any natural decay, but of an infirmity which had long exercised 
his patience, and impaired his strength, and yet left him so much, 
that in that extreme old age, when relief from his affliction was 
impossible, he lay upon his death-bed almost a month before he 
was released. It was not necessary to accept Sir George Saville's 
proffered bounty ; after bequeathing 40L to one of his servants 
who attended him in his last illness, and lOZ. to the poor of Easton, 
there remained enough to discharge his funeral expenses, and 
provide a small monument. The funeral was intended to be pri- 
vate, but most of the neighbouring gentry and clergy voluntarily 
attended, and bore his pall. In the words of his epitaph 

'post plurinios pro sancta ecclesih Christ i caiholied 
cxantlatos laI)orcs, 
elucuhrala volximina^ 
iolci'atas qfflictioiics^ 

(UufurnCi (heu niinium / ) ecdcsicu procelld 
hinc indc jactatvs, 
hue demum appuisuSj 
bonis cjcuius omnibus 
(bond preeteripuam famd ei conscientid ) 
tandem ctiam ot corpore 
sencx et coelcbs 

hcic requicscit in Domino. , 

This ^ undejected/ because heavenly-supported prelate,' so his 
secretary assures us, ^ always said and thought that, had the prac- 
tice of thousands and ten thous:^ds among his, both clergy and 
laity, been^ in any measure, answerable unto the professions of 

the 
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the truly (so called) Protestant religion, Le had needed neither 
Presbyterian nor Independent reformation; but our sins being 
ripe unto the harvest, there was no preventing of either the fire or 
sickle of God’s justice from reaping that glory in our calamities 
which w'e robbed Him of in our prosperity.’ 

Round-heads had now displaced square-caps. A faction whose 
dissent from the Church of England originated in such pitiful 
motives as their dislike of the surplice, the sign of the cross, and 
the square cap, had proceeded from sqhisin to rebellion ; they suc- 
ceeded ill die struggle, and their chiefs were not backward in 
dividing the spoil among themseWes. Sir Arthur Haslerigge 
helped himself plentifully out of the see of Durham. It would 
have been fortunate for this distinguished leader in the parliamen- 
tary cause, if he had fallen in the field like Hampden, or been cut 
oft by a natural death, like Pym, during the course of the war ; 
his ' immortal memory’ would then have been patriotically toasted 
to this day. Even if he had, after the ReslV^atign, died a traitor’s 
death, he might have obtained some portion ol* compassion from 
posterity, if not of respect. But he lived long enough to see the 
complete success of the rebellion which he had been mainly in- 
strumental in instigating, and the total disappointment of the 
hopes (if any such he ever entertained) of erecting a constitutional 
government upon the ruins of the monarchy. He lived long 
enough to be made disgorge the vast possessions which he had 
acquired by rapacity and tyranny ; to know that he was hated by 
the nation; to fear that justice, from which nothing but Monk’s 
interference, in consequence of a promise, saved him ; — to die 
‘ eating his heart,’ in confinement ; and to leave a name which 
even the zealots of rebellion have not taken into favour. In the 
days of his prosperity, Hascliiggc was called Bishop of Durham. ' 
But his appetite was not confined to paiks, phlaces, and manors ; 
this dragon had a taste for collieries as well, and casting, as the 
owner complains, ‘ a more than Ahab’s eye on the poor vineyard 
of Harratoii,’ was even worse than Ahab, for he neither oflered 
ih^i owner money nor exchange, but took collieries, land, and cattle 
for himself. It was in vain to seek justice from the committee 
in Duiham; ‘ Sir Arthur’s long sword and bent fist Avere too hard 
for law, right, afid reason.’ It was worse than vain to petition the 
‘ Pailiument of the Commonwealth of England !’ The petitioner 
w'a,& fined 70001, ; and the like enormous mulct was imposed upon 
Lilburne who was concerned in it, with sentence ^f banishment 
for life to both. Hedw^orth, the owner of these ‘ subterranean 
vineyards,’ (the frufes of which his descendant Lord Durham enjoys 
at this day,) concludes the narrative of his grievances by an appeal 
/ loud as that of Ajax.’ This Master Iledworth piously wished 
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that the ^ ugly troop w^o called themselves soldiers, but acted to 
him, on his own ground, like savage bears and wolves,’ might be 
* clapt up in that place that would have kept them safe till they 
were fully ht for the gallows, their deserved portion and that 
Colonel Hacker might, in the end, have as sharp sauce as Ahab 
had to his vineyard. The parliamentary soldiers, in this part of 
England, very faithfully followed the example of their leaders; 
and, as appears by documents which Mr. Surtees has brought to 
light, ‘ vested their earning^, corporately ^^nd regimentally, in the 
purchase of the crown lands — a piece of conduct,’ he observes, 
^ which would not have disgiacedr their wary brethren of the Co- 
venant.* 

One of die pamphlets of that age is said, in the title-page, to be 
Printed in the year 
That 8€ja-coal was exceeding dear. 

The remembrance of this inconvenience, which the Londoners 
had suffered dur^^ ttre stoppage of their supply from Newcastle, 
made * the committees of both kingdoms conclude and agree 
among themselves, that some of the most notorious delinquents 
and malignants, late coal-owners in the town of Newcastle, be 
wholly excluded from intermeddling with any shares or parts of 
collieries ^ but as the parliament might find a difficulty in driving 
on the tradcy they did not conceive it for their service to put out 
all the said malignants at once, but were rather constrained, for 
the present, to make use of those delinquents in working their 
own collieries as tenants and servants.’ The more stubborn and 
wealthy, therefore, were selected for example ; and the others had 
this favour shown them ! Fee victis in all sucli wars ! even in this, 
which was certainly carried on with less cruelty than any other 
■ civil and religious war in any age or country. The oppression 
which was exercised, and the ruin which was produced, involved 
one part of the nation in guilt, and the rest in misery. 

The middling gentry in the bishopric, as Mr. Surtees calls 
them, were mostly parliamentarians ; the more ancient and opulent 
families were uniformly on the king’s side. The sequestrators’ 
books show a remarkable sturdiness of the tenantry, in ‘ refusing 
particulars,’ when they were called upon to give such information 
as the committee wanted. They manifested also a disinclination 
to come to any terms with their plunderers — a conduct which 
arose from their * attachment to their old landlords, a very natv^ral 
distrust of the new, and the general distress and uncertainty of the 
times.’ How must the good old times of Bishop Morton have 
been regretted in those unhappy days ! In E'lgland, as in Ger- 
many, it was good living under the crozier ; and the crozier then 
had given plaoe to the sword, under which it is bad living anyo 

where. 
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where. Among the ecclesiastical anecdotes of that age, Mr. 
Surtees preserves a tradition, still current at Bishop’s Middleham, 
concerning their intrusive vicar, John Brabant. He was a soldier 
in Cromwell’s army ; but preferring the drum ecclesiastic to the 
drum military, he came with a file of troops to Middleham, to 
eject the old vicar. The parishioners made a good fight on the 
dccasion, and succeeded in winning the pulpit, which was the key 
of the position, for theii proper minister ; but Brabant made a 
soldierly retreat into ^e chancel, mounted the altar, and there 
preached, standing, with a brace of horse-pistols at his side. 
Right, however, had little chanibe Mtlien Might ruled ; and the old 
vicar, who had held the living forty years, was ejected. He lived 
to recover possession after the Restoration ; and Brabant, who 
would else have held a place among Calaniy’s confessors, con- 
formed in time, and had interest enoug|;i to obtain the benefice 
upon the old man’s death. In those days, and for some time 
after, it appears, by the parish-books, that due provision was 
made for comforting the preacher’s inner m?in. Such items as 
these occur ; — for six quarts of sack^to the minister that preached 
when we had not a minister, 9*9. ; for one quart of sack bestowed 
on Mr. Jeliett when he preached, 2s. Ad. ; for a pint of brandy 
when Mr. George Bell preached here. Is. Ad. ; for a stranger 
tliat preached, a dozen of ale ; and, when the dean of Durham 
preached here, (at Darlington,) spent in a treat with him, 3s. 6d. 

Among the best intentions of Cromwell, (and he was not wanting 
in good ones,) was that of erecting a N orthern College at Durham. 
The plan was never matured, either as to discipline or endowment. 
Oxford and Cambridge, which were both in possession of the sec- 
tarians, petitioned against it ; and, at the Restoration, ^ it totally 
disappeared amongst some worse things built on the same rotten 
foundation.’ The time, it may be hoped, is liot far distant, when 
a northern university will be founded ; and in lasting honour will 
the memory of that excellent lady be held, who has made known 
her intention of contributing to it with a munificence unequalled 
injater times, and unsurpassed in former ones. A set of men had 
addressed Cromwell, in the name of the county, expressing their 
adherence to his person and government ; but such was the loyalty 
of the old families, that the petition was signed by only one person 
considerable for his name and connections. During the suspen- 
sion of the palatine privileges, members for the county and city 
were sent to parliament in 1633, 1654,. and 1^6; but not to 
Richard Cromwell’s parliament. No where was the Restoration, 
which w'as every v^ere so earnestly desired, more heartily rejoiced 
in. Seven gentlemen of the cminty palatine, after that eveJit, were 
nominated for knights of the Royal Oak ; but the design of insti- 
, tilting 
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tuting such an order wai laid aside, conformably to that system of 
policy which neglects the old adherents on whose principles and 
fidelity it can rely, and bestows all its favours and rewards upon 
old enemies, whom a clear sense of their own interest has con- 
verted into new friends. The better part of the inhabitants lost 
no time in petitioning for the restoration of the rights belonging 
to their church and their county palatine, ‘ as ancient as the 
very common law of England, both of them having their veiy 
essence from a constant and uninterrupted prescription.’ They 
touched upon the large proportion of calamities which, during 
the rebellion, had fallen to ^heif lot, having at several times 
borne the pressure of two armies ; yet,’ they said, ^ had all 
these temporal burthens and sufferings been light unto them, 
compared to those spiritual ones of impoverishing and banishing 
their bishop, dean, prebendaries, and other tlie grave and orthodox 
ministers of the county; whereby their adversaries had endeavoured 
the utter overthrow and extirpation of the true Protestant religion, 
established by la^ 4n the church of I'higland, the consequence 
whereof had deprived them ilot only of all divine and public wor- 
ship of God, by the constitution of holy church and the law' of this 
land established, but even of the holy sacraments, decent marriages 
and burials, occasioning thereby the leprous spreading of errors, 
heresies, schisms, and atheism.’ They petitioned, therefore, for 
the restoration of their liberties and privileges belonging to the 
county palatine, and of ‘ that ancient church government by 
bishops, deans, and piebc ndaries, which is and was established 
by law.’ 

Above sixteen hundred names W'crc affixed to this petition. 
It spoke the undoubted sense of a county w hich had no common 
claims to consideration ; the voice of Uie nation w as in accord 
with it ; episcopacy was restored ; and, among the new bishops 
who were appointed, John Cosin was nominated to the see of 
Duihanic No man better deserved such preferment, for his 
worth, his sufl'erings, and his constancy ; and no choice could 
have been more grateful to the county. Cosin, who was born ^at 
Norwich in ]593, was son of a citizen in that place, and had 
given early proof of his love of learning, and piety, and sense of 
duty ; for when he was thirteen years of age, his father died, and 
left him several houses in Norwich, the whole of which he gave 
up to his mother, reserving only to himself an annuity of twenty 
pounds, for his maintenance at Cambridge. There he was suc- 
cessively scholar and fellow of Cains College, and, in his twenty- 
first year, recommended himself to the favourabjp notice of Bishop 
Overall, and was afterwards appointed his chaplain and librarian. 
One cause pf this his first preferment is said to have been, that he, 

wrote 
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wrote a fair hand — a useful accomplishment at all times, and 
probably a rare one in that worst age of English handwriting. 
Losing early his first patron, he found one as well disposed toward 
him, and more powerful, in Bishop Neile, w'ho appointed him one 
of his domestic chaplains. Soon afterwards, he was instituted to 
a prebend in the cathedral of Durham, and collated to the rectory 
<^f Bfancepath, upon which he married. His wdfe was sister to 
Blakiston, the regicide : — miserable are the times in which 
families are thus divided ^ Cosin soon^ became peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the Puritans, for the ^ Collection of Private Devotions' 
which he published in 1627. He compiled it, at King Charles’s 
desire, for the use of the Protestants in the Queen s household, 
whose principles were supposed to be in some danger ; and the 
book manifested a wish to conciliate the Queen and the papists, 
by affecting, as far as might rightfully and* farther than could 
prudently be done, an external conformity with Roman Catholic 
forms. For this reason, some of the prayers wer^ dividetl into 
hours; and, with this view, the frontispiece was designed, in 
which, as Mr. Surtees says, the chief offcndiculum lay. It had 
the three letters, I.H.S., upon w'hich a cross was raised, encircled 
with the sun, two angels supporting it, and two females in the act 
of adoring it. No wonder that this w'as called, in puritanical 
language, a lewd title-page; and that the book itself was termed 
a book of Cozening devotions. It was attacked by Prynne, one 
of the most honest, and by Burton, one of the most ferocious, of 
a malignant faction ; and Cosin in consequence became a marked 
object for puritanical calumny and persecution. One of his 
fellow-prebendaries, Peter Smart by name, was strongly infected 
with that ; he had omitted no opportunity of attacking his 
brethren of the cathedral, and at length preached a sermon 
there, so outrageously seditious, that not to have noticed it 
judicially, would have been inviting fuither insults. In the 
sermon, he called the altar a damnable idol, and reviled the 
bishops as ^ Rome’s bastardly brood,’ who ‘ still doated upon 
their naother, the painted harlot.’ For this he was most properly 
prosecuted in the High Commission Court; and, on his refusal 
to recant, was degraded, exuted of all his preferments, and lined 
five hundred pounds’; — for which he was well recompensed by four 
hundred pounds a year from the faction wKichhc served : enjoying 
thus atj^once the reputation of a confessor, the comforts of a goodly 
pension, and the lively hope of rancorous revenge, w hich was more 
especially directed against Cosin. 

Cosin had joined wjth the other members of the chapter, in 
prosecuting this turbulent and mischievous man ; but so far was 
he from being his enemy, that he had written to the high court 

in 
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in his favour. But^ Lecause of the Book of Devotions, Cosin was 
n popular object of attack, and therefore Smart attacked him, 
complaining to the house of commons, as soon as the tide of 
rebellion had set in, of bis superstition and popish innovations in 
the church of Durham, The charges which he alleged against 
him were some absolutely false, others falsely represented : in 
one of the heinous facts alleged, which was the purchase of certain 
copes, the accuser himself had been aiding and abetting ; and the 
heaviest offence, that of ^ setting up the picture of our Saviour, 
with a golden beard and blup cap, done in glass by a popish 
glazier,’— was shown to Amount only to this, that the painted 
windows in the cathedral had been repaired ^ by a popish glazier 
dwelling in Durham,. and ordinarily employed there in respect to 
his skill, and not to his religion.’ For such offences, however, he 
was sequestered frdm all his benefices, being the first victim of 
puritanical persecution who suffered by vote of the Commons. 
Not satisfied «”.%ith this, the merciless faction who domineered in 
that house exhibited twe^nty-one articles of impeachment against 
him at the bar of the house of Lords. They were so merely fri- 
volous, that after five re-hearings Cosin was dismissed on bail, 
and never again called on to attend. But a member of the Com- 
mons accused him of having seduced a Cambridge scholar to popery, 
and upon this charge he was committed to the custody of the ser- 
geant at arms. The accuser had not thought it necessary to make 
any inquiry into the truth or falsehood of the story ; and Cosin 
not only refuted the charge, but proved that, after using every 
effort to reclaim the youth, he had brought him to read a public 
recantation, and punished him by expulsion from the university. 
At this time he was master of Ji^eter-hoiise ; and being now 
ejected from his, mastership by the Earl of Manchester's warrant, 
he deemed it prudent to consult his personal safety. Accordingly 
he withdrew ; and then officiated as chaplain to the protestants of 
Queen Henrietta Maria's household, subsisting upon a small 
pension assigned him by the French court, on account of his con- 
nection with the Queen. And here, during seventeen years of 
exile, he effectually refuted, by the course of his life, those slan- 
derous imputations, which only malignity could have prompted, 
and only prejudice believed. ^ Assailed by argument and by 
sophistry, with poverty on one hand and offers of splendid prefer- 
ment on the other, an exile in a foreign land, he defended his own 
principles, confirmfed those of his wavering brethren, and adhered 
not only to the profession, but to the ceremonials and discipline 
of the English church, with exemplary boldfliess and fidelity.’ No 
body of men have ever done tfieir duty in trying times with more 
exemplar ■ fidelity tiian the clergy of the church of £ngl?.nd« 

During 
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During the calemitous age of^e great reliellion, and the dis- 
graceful reign which followed it, popery made numerous prose- 
lytes among time-servers and advenUners, statesmen and philoso- 
phers, freethinkers and fanaticsk^the weak and the wavering, the 
ambitious, the unprincipled and wicked ; but the clergy who 
were perverted were very few, and not one person of eminence 
ajnong them. The most remarkable were Cressy, the church 
historian, one of the most credulous of men ; and GofFe, who 
had one brother a regicide^ and another «a dutiful and suffering 
minister of the established church. During these years of exile. 
Cosin compiled his < Scholastical tiistOry of the Canon of the 
Holy Scriptures,’ trusting thereby to make it manifest,* he said, 
< that those men who do now so basely endeavour to seduce the 
sons and daughters of the church of England from the grounds 
and truth of our religion (which is no other 4han what we have 
received from Christ and his universal church),— and who untruly 
term us novelists, are, in truth, the greatest novelist^ of any in the 
world,’: — a truth which, in this erudite wyrk, he has incontestably 
proved. 

Cosin was an old man at the restoration, in his sixty-fifth year. 
Eight only of his sixty-eight predecessors, in the course of a thou- 
sand years, were thought to have equalled him in munificence and 
bounty, and by none of these was he excelled. He found every 
thing dilapidated, and when, in pursuing the repairs, some monitor 
reminded him of his children, his answer was, ‘ the church is my 
first-born.’ Almost all the episcopal palaces had been ruined. 
Haselrigge had demolished that at Auckland, and begun a new 
one there for his own residence ; this new building, Cosin, ^ from 
some strange superstition,’ says Mr. Surtees, pulled down : it is 
not the only instance of the feeling with w'hich houses, the found- 
ation of which had been laid in iniquity, were regarded at that 
time ; — in its place he erected the noble palace, which has had so 
many worthy occupants, and which is at this time occupied so 
worthily ; and he added to it the chapel, ^ with all its splendid 
iiiventoi’y of books, plate, and ornaments, for the service of the 
altar.’ The bishop still retained so much of that feeling which 
had made the puritans cry out against him as a papist, that he 
thought nothing could be too splendid or costly for that service. 
Among his papers there is a goldsmith’s receipt for one 
hundred pounds, in ^ part payment for the plate and wo^- 
manship of the covers of a bible and common-prayer bdok.’ He 
built the Bishop’s Library, at Durham, and stored it with books 
for the use of his «uco«ssors and the clergy of his diocese. In 
bis private correspoudence with his sepretary, of which four vo- 
lumes are preserved at Auckland, there is scarcely a letter in 

which 
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which his anxiety for completin^this library is not apparent ; all 
small fees on institutions^ &ci Im desired might be paid in books 
for this collection, and, lik^a man whg used books (in Izaak 
Walton's whimsically appliea expression) ^ as if he loved them, he 
entered into all the minutioB of (fbmding, lettering, and arranging 
them/ His munifkence was^extended to the college of which he 
had been master, whSre he gave lOOOZ. in books to th^e library, re- 
built the east end of the chapel, and founded five scholarships ; 
three scholarships he a^o founded in (^aius College, where he had 
been educated. Fortune had made him large amends in the way 
of wealth, for his privations during the years of his exile ; — most 
of the leases held under the see had expired during that time, and 
the renewals enabled him not only to repair the dilapidations 
which war and waste had occasioned, to found almshouses, to 
make innumerable .benefactions, and maintain the princely hos- 
pitality suited to his station in those times, but also to leave pos- 
sessions to his^ family which are estimated at not less than 20,000/, 
But in that family the bishop had his cross ; one of his daughters 
was an unworthy woman ; and the only son who survived him he 
had imprudently entrusted to the Jesuits, during his abode at 
Paris, for classical education, and they, as by their religion bound 
to do, perverted him. The father for a time reclaimed him ; but 
ill w'eak or obstinate minds errors take root like diseases in certain 
constitutions, and Bishop Cosin, like Bishop Mathew, lost his 
son by a separation more grievous than that of death. The 
young man went back to France, and professed there in some 
religious order. During the latter yeais of his life the bishop was 
afflicted with the stone, a disease much more’^' frequent in those 
times than now, and especially among men of studious lives. Yet, 
under the pressure of this disease, and at an age exceeding the 
ordinary term oV human life, he continued diligently to visit his 
extensive diocese, ‘ anxiously enforcing the residence of the pa- 
rochial clergy, and pressing, with firmness, the restoration of the 
ruined and neglected chapels in the north, as the best means of re- 
sisting the inroads of sectaries of all descriptions.' Thisjie did, 
till his disease was so aggravated, that he was obliged to leave his 
coach and be carried in a sedan chair through every paved town, 
during the whole journey. He died in London, of dropsy in the 
chest, and was interred in his ow'ii chapel at Auckland. 

Baxter, who disparages Bishop Cosin with a sectarian Reeling, 
says that l:e was of ^ a rustic wit and carriage,' yet more afiable 
and familiar at the Savoy conference than any other of the bishops. 

* In the History of the Dissenters, it, is called ‘ the instrument of death to the divines 
of that century,' — ‘ the rack of ministers in that age.* The diminution of this disease 
must undoubte^y be owing to some general change of diet. 

But 
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But no man’s person and aspect could more perfectly have be- 
seemed his station and his callkig. There is a fine portrait of 
him engraved in the present work; and he is described ^ as tall and 
unbending under the weight of years ; of an open, manly demean- 
our, with even some mixture of ♦country plainness and occasional 
asperity of manner; of a commanding presence, and a countenance 
in which frankness and dignity were mingled/ Mr. Surtees has 
given some ^rharacteristic extracts from his correspondence. A 
vein of asperity sometimes shows itself theie in sharp sayings, 
seasoned however with wit^and with a confession of his own infir- 
mity of mind in this respect. — ^ I pray you once again, ^ he says, 
^ fail not, to let me have the accounts, out of hand ; for if 1 have 
them not, I shall fall into a discontented and fretting mitid, wliich 
is apt to bring the fits of the strangury upon me ; which 1 hope, 
therefore, you will prevent/ Of a person employed under him he 
says — ^ he thrust himself in to be my officer, with no other inten- 
tion than to deceive and cheat me, if by any^means he could ; 
which art he hath perfectly learnt when he ser^ejl Sir Artliiir 
Haselrigge and others against the kingj And when his corre- 
spondent had put in a good word in favour of a certain Mr. Ward, 
who appears to have been no uncommon sort of character, the 
bishop replies: — ‘ I say, too, that Mr. Ward is an honest gentle- 
man- — but, lot me tell you, as troublesome an honest gentleman as 
any in the county.’ Mr. Surtees has inserted ^ tlie charge of the 
judges’ entertainment by the bishop in iGGl when, according to 
the testimony of those who were participant, they w^ere entertained 
nobly, and ate and drank abominably. Sack and canary figure in 
the account, but Trench wines in a larger proportion : there is a 
charge for ‘ melted pewter, and other cut and spoiled, and for 
dressing such as were bruise^.’ Margaret Hall liad fiiteen shil- 
lings for her five weeks’ sarvice in feeding the fowls ; and Mrs. 
Glover had three pounds for washing all the linen. Among his 
papers is also a bill of charges for five sturgeon taken at the Booth 
fishery ; these fish, as well as whales, porpoises, and thulepolls (?), 
being his right : the charges upon them, and for preparing and 
shipping them for presents, amounted to five pounds seven shillings, 
in consequence of which the bishop desired his steward to catch 
no more. 

His successor Nathaniel, afterwards Lord Crewe, was the first 
bishop of noble family since the Reformation; and the promotion 
was a scandalous one, for Charles 11. w as no longer advised by 
ministers who had the welfare and honour of the cliuiv:h at heart. 
Crewe gave early signs of a good ear for music ; his mother, indeed, 
as is related in his Me«noirs, dreamt of a fine concert in the rookery 
a little before his birth : he played on the fiddle and the theorbo ; 
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and, before the Restoration, he had drtink the king^a health and 
his happy return in nis chambers at Lincoln College, at an hour 
which seems to have been more safe than sober; for Tom Thynne, 
his comrade in this exploit of loyalty, was locked out from Christ 
Church that night. When he was first presented, after taking 
orders, the king observed — ^ he was glad of a gentleman under- 
taking the service Of the church and promised to take parti- 
cular care of him. The high-born candidate for pveferment did 
not fail to profit by this favourable disposition : being appointed 
clerk of the royal closet, ^ he now carried himself with more 
exactness and nicety and being an agreeable man, of good per- 
son and easy manners, a judge of music and a supple courtier^ 
he was made Bishop of Oxford a few months after Cosin’s death. 
The see of Durham was kept vacant for three years : Lauderdale, 
indeed, said he would eat a peck of salt before it was filled ; and 
some manuscript memoirs, which Mr. Surtees quotes, speak of 
an incredible court project for making Monmouth king of Scot- 
land, and annexing the bishopric to that kingdom. The probable 
cause of so long a vacancy seems to have been, that the king^s 
extravagance tempted him to a course which Elizabeth had some- 
times followed, when necessity made her pay more regard to the 
receipts of the crown than to the duty and policy of the govern- 
ment. Crewe, though the youngest bishop on the bench, aspired 
to a promotion for which others were talked of, all of whom had 
better claims — or rather good ones, for Crewe had no claim, 
except such as rested upon court favour. He relied upon the 
Duke of York, and purchased his favour by the bold service of 
marrying him to Mary of Este, with no other authority than an 
order under the king’s privy signet, notwithstanding the repeated 
protests of the house of Commons, and Lord Shaftesbury’s ad- 
vice, that whoever performed that ceremony had best take out his 
pardon under the broad seal. The duke, who was the least 
ungrateful of the Stuarts, promised to ^ stick by him,’ and kept 
his word ; though it is said that Bishop Ward might have obtained 
tlie see, if he would have consented to certain secret conditions. 
Some effrontery was required to propose those conditions to a 
man of W ard’s honourable and religious character, if the anecdote 
be true (probable enough in itself) which is related in a manuscript 
on Lord Lumley’s authority. Crewe, it is there said, having got 
the promise of the bishopric, could never get possession, nor dis- 
cover what was tlie remora which impeded it, till he applied to 
the noblemun, and* then he learned that ^ the king had promised 
Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn a sum to be paid out of this bishopric, and 
that, without agreeing with her, nothing couli be done ; whereupon 
the bisbeyp^ by his agent, applied to her, and agreed to pay five or 

six 
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six thousand pounds. One Arden was bound with the bishop for 
the monej^ ; and thereupon he got into possesiion : the money was 
duly paid, and the bishop made Arden his steward.’ Bishop Ken 
owed his promotion to Nell Gwyn in a very different manfler. 

The Lord Keeper Finch said to Crewe, oti reluctantly passing 
the seals for his promotion — ^ Sure, this will stop your mouth for 
one twenty years !’ and his father, then an old' man, was so much 
cdfenSed or ashamed at the means by which this preferment had 
been obtained, that he never sat in the House of Lords after bis 
son entered it. And wheq this son, as little affected by the lord 
keeper’s remark, as by any sense of unworthiness or unfitness for 
so important a station, became, four years afterwards, a candidate 
for the primacy, the upright old man prayed earnestly that he 
might not succeed, from an apprehension, ‘ probably, of the diffi- 
culties in which not only his son, but the church of England, 
might have been involved by such an appointment.’ The bishop 
often said, he lost it only by his father’s prayers. ^That observation 
indicated in him a belief in the efficacy of prayer, npt to have been 
inferred from the general tenour of his ^ife ; and this nation has 
cause to recognize with gratitude the course of Providence which, 
disappointing the endeavours and intrigues of this ambitious and 
unprincipled man, raised the excellent Sancroft, in his stead, to 
that important station. During James’s reign, Crewe participated 
fully in all ffiose measures wdiich w^ere designed to bring about the 
re-establishment of the Roman Catholic religion in these king- 
doms ; ^ the bare and stubborn facts,’ as Mr. Surtees says, are 
such that, ^ after every allowance for gratitude, ancient attachment, 
and loyal feeling, there remains a vast residuum of base time- 
serving compliances, which scarcely stopped on the safe side of 
usque ad aras.^ In consequei^ce he was excepted by name, out of 
the general pardon at the Revolution, and fled to^ Holland. Rut 
he made his terms, returned, and took the oath to William and 
Mary, being deprived of the lord-lieutenancy of Durham, and 
obliged also, it is said, to place all his preferment at the disposal 
of the crown. These mortifications he long survived ; and even, 
while lender the cloud of displeasure at court, * his private fortunes 
prospered in the shade.’ By the death of his last surviving brother 
he succeeded to a barony, and to the family seat and estate at 
Stene ; and this was*the first instance in England of such an union 
of a temporal and spiritual peerage. With a view to keeping up 
the family honours, he paid his addresses, in his fifty-eighth year, 
to the daughter of Sir William Forster, of Bamborotfgh Castle, 
but being refused, on the score of the lady’s youth, he married a 
widow ; eight years afterwards he became a widower, and the lady 
whom he had formerly courted was then old enough to accept him 

after 
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after a four months' widowhood* To this second wife he seems 
to have been greatl^ attached ; she lived with him sixteen years, 
and was buried in Stene chapel^ adjoining Kis paternal mansion : 
he gav& directions that his own body should be deposited beside 
her, and would often take the key of the chapel, and retire into it 
to muse over the grave of the departed, and contemplate his latter 
end. Ttie sculptor, in that vile taste which seems to have origi- 
nated in an unhappy design of making every thing connected witJi 
tlie grave revolting to our feelings, had ornamented this monument 
with ^ a very ghastly, gonning alabalt^r skull;' and the bishop one 
day expressed a wish to his domestic chaplain, Dr. Grey, that it 
had not been placed there, (irey, upon this, sent to Banbury for 
the sculptor, and consulted with him whether it was not possible 
to convert it into a soothing, instead of a painful object. After 
some consideration, the artist declared that the only thing into 
which he could possibly convert it was — a bunch of grapes ! and 
accordingly, at this day, a bunch of grapes may be seen upon the 
monument ; /or the chapel, which for a time had been abandoned 
to the rooks and daws who built their nest^ among the monuments, 
has been repaired, and is now united to the rectory of Hinton. 

The year of Lady Crewe's death was fatal to her family. Her 
brother, John Forster, member for Northumberland, joined in the 
rebellion, and was general of the English part of the rebel army. 
Of course, his estates, then valued at 1314/. per annum, were 
forfeited : the bishop purchased them from the government com- 
missioners, and settled the whole, by his will, on charitable uses. 
Under a clause which left the residue of the rents to such charita- 
ble uses as his trustees might ap[)oint, the ^ princely establishment 
of Bamborough ' has arisen — where 

‘ Charity liath fixed her ch(v;en seat ; 

And Pity, at the dark and stormy hour 
Of midnight, when the moon is hid on high, 

Keeps her lone watch upon the topmost tower, 

And turns her ear to each exj)iring cry. 

Blest if her aid some fainting wretch might save. 

And snatch him, cold and speechless, from the grjive.' 

Boivies, 

The charitable intentions of a testator have never, in any in- 
stance, been better fulfilled than this : the residuary rents, owing 
to the great increase of rental iii the Forster estates, became con- 
siderably the most important part of the bequest; and Ihe/rustees, 
who are restricted to five in number, all clergymen, and of whom 
the rector of Lincoln College is always one, being unfettered 
by any positive regulations, have so discl^rgcd their trust as to 
render Bamborough Castle the most extensively useful, as well as 
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the most munificenty of all our eleemosynary^ institutions. There 
are two free-schools there, both on the Madras system, one for 
boys, the other for girls ; and thirty of the poorest girls are clothed, 
lodged, and boarded, till, at the age of sixteen, they are put out 
to service, with a good stock of clothing, and a present of 
9,1. 198. 6d. each ; and at the end of the fii st year, if the girl has 
Jbehaved well, another guinea is given her, with a bible, a prayer- 
book, the Whole Duty of Man, and Seeker’s Lectures on the 
Catechism. There is a liljrkry in the caslje, to which Dr. Sharp,* 
one of the trustees, bequeathed, in 1792, the whole of his own col- 
lection, valued at more than 800Z. thc^books are lent gratuitously 
to any householder, of good report, residing witiiin twfenty-niiles 
of Bamborough, and to any clergyman, Roman catholic priest or 
dissenting minister within the said distance. There is an intirmary 
also in the castle, of which the average annual number of in- 
patients is about thirty-five, — of out-patients above one thousand. 
There is an ample granary, from whence, in time ^f scarcity, the 
poor are supplied on low terms. Twice a we^ the poor are 
supplied with meal, at reduced prices, and with groceries at prime 
cost ; and the average number of persons who partake this benefit 
is about one thousand three hundred in ordinary times, in years of 
scarcity very many more. To sailors on that perilous coast 
Bamborough Castle is what the Convent of St. Bernard’s is to 
travellers in the Alps. Thirty beds are kept for shipwrecked 
sailors : a patrol for above eight miles (being the length of the 
manor) is kept along the coast every stormy night ; signals are 
made ; a life-boat is in readiness at Holy Island, and a])paratus 
of every kind is ready for assisting seamen in distress ; — wrecked 
goods are secured and stored, the survivors are relieved, the bodies 
that are cast on shore are decently inteired. Bishop Crewe had 
been a worldling and a time-server ; but he oiftlived his faults, 
and they were not of the kind which leave cancerous roots behind 
them. Age, and affection, and sorrow produced their salutary 
infiuence upon a disposition which, in its worst days, had been 
more weak than wicked ; his evil deeds have produced no worse 
consequences tliiin the dishonour which, in English history, must 
ever be attached to his name ; his good ones continue to bring 
forth fruit on earth, "and we may believe that the state of heart and 
mind from which they proceeded were such as to occasion joy in 
heaven r. 

It must also be remembered to Crewe’s honour that# he gave a 
stall in his cathedral to Sir George Wheler, and gave him also the 
rectory of Houghton l^ Spring. This person, well known as a 

•• - If 

* There a ver^^ interesting account of this good man in Nicholas Ijtciary 
Anec'^otes of the Eighteenth CcMJtuiy. 

VOL. XXXIX. NO.LXXVIJI. 9u traveller 
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traveller in Greece, v^en to have travelled in that country W^s $ 
distinction which very few attained, deserves to be yet better 
known as a worthy successor of Bernard Gilpin, and as Ope of 
those men whose righteousness may, more than any human policy, 
have availed in averting from this nation the calamities which in 
that age threatened it. There is a tradition in his family that Im 
entered into orders in consequence of a vpw made during bis, 
travels, when in some great danger, from which he was unei^T 
pectedly delivered, Thig is certain, thjit he returned to Bngland 
in a disposition admirably suited for such a calling : ‘ and now/ 
said he, in publishing an ais-couht of his journey, ‘ I tlianked God 
that he had placed the lot of my inheritance in a land that he had 
blessed and hedged about for himself ; where nothing is wanting 
to supply the defects of frail nature, but where peace and plenty 
embrace each other ^ where every man’s right, from the prince to 
the peasant, is secured to him by the protection of good and 
wholesome lav^s ;^and, lastly, rendered me into the bosom of a 
church, that I had often heard, but now knew, to be the most 
refined, pure, and orthodox church in the world, freed from 
slavery, error, and superstition, and witliout novelty or confusion, 
established in purity of doctrine, decency, and order,’ Being 
highly connected, it was contrary to the wishes of his powerful 
friends, that he entered upon what was deemed a humble epurse 
of life, for one who had no ambitious desire of preferment. Very 
ditferent were his own feelings. ^ I cannot but wonder,’ said he, 
how it comes to pass that the dignity of priesthood is so con- 
temned in our days ; sure it must be either because those that 
have the honour conferred on them, dishonour it by misusing it ; 
or men ignorantly know not either how to value so great a favour 
from God and man, or to enjoy so great a happiness. If I have 
any skill to chulse what in my opinion is best and most eligible, 
I would much rather be an understanding vicar of a moderately 
endowed church, than to be the most rich, if vicious, lord of the 
manor ; for, indeed, he (the vicar) is to be esteemed the chief of 
a Christian parish, and general of so many convents and mon^ 
teries as he has houses in his parish.’ The little book from which 
Mr. Surtees extracts this passage, and which he describes as a 
^ very excellent institute of domestic discipline, is entitled The 
Protestant Monastery, or Christian CEcoiiomicks.’ Among other 
pleasing extracts, is one in which, after treating of the dyties of 
hospitality,. Sir George says, ^ the noblest remains'of this Bnglisli, 
and I think I may say, Christian hospitality, is the residential 
entertainment of the cathedral church of^Durham, where each 
prebendary, in his turn, entertains, with great liberality, the poor 
and rich neighbours and strangers with generous welcome, Chnsi- 
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tian freedom, modest deportment, good and plentiful cheer, mo- 
derate eating, and sober drinking. They give God thanlm, read 
a chapter in the midst, between the courses, during which all men 
reverently uncover their heads ; and after grace again, there ia 
seldom more drank than the poculum charitatis, or the loveK’up, 
and tbo king’s good health ; and then every one to his own home, 
business, and studies.’ ^ It ought to be remarked,’ says Mr. 
Surtees here, ^ that the poculum charitatis holds a pintJ 

There is something which slightly resTemblcs the portraits of 
Baxter in the grave and reverend character of Sir George Wheler’s 
face; except that the nose has no such Rialto-like bridge as that 
which, if Baxter wore spectacles, accommodated them with so 
convenient a rest : but Wheler’s countenance is altogether free 
from that melancholy severity which Baxter’s had contracted, first 
from the constant malady, induced (according to his own account) 
by his original sin in apples, which he confesses,* — and, secondly, 
by an intellect not less dyspeptic than his stomach, and which, 
good man as he was, kept him continually sour with indigested 
scruples. Wheler, on the contrary, enjoyed a happy constitution 
both of mind and body, — the greatest of all God’s blessings. 

‘ His religion,* says Mr. Surtees, * though austere in regard to him- 
self, never rendered him harsh or severe in his judgment of others ; 
and, however strict in his own observances, he was neither an enemy 
to innocent recreation nor to personal accomplishments, when con- 
sistent with the purity of the Christian character ; and thus sincerely 
attached, both by judgment and inclination to the discipline and insti- 
tutes of that church of which he was a member, his zeal and charity 
embraced the whole Christian world. Nor will it, on the whole per- 
hajja, be morp than justice to Qpnclude that few ever more happily 
united the dignified manners and sentiments of hirtli^and ranh, with 
the venerable simplicity and modesty of the Christian pastor, than Sir 
George Wheler.’ 

Among their other royalties, the bishops of Durham had their 
separate court of wards ; but when the rest of the kingdom was 
relieved* from that abominable grievance at the Restoration, the 
court was abolished in the bishopric also, and compensation made 
for it by the remission of a fee-farm rent originally imposed on 
the palatinate by Elizabeth for the maintenance of the garrison of 
Warwick. Another change was attempted in Cosin’s time ; the 
freeholders having returned members to Cromwell’s parliament, 
petitioned, in 1666, that they might send representatives for the 
county and city ; but the bishop opposed this petition strongly, 
upon the ground that it Vas derogatory to his own rights, and to 
the privileges of the palatinate. The time, however, was past, 
wh^n places deemed it a privilege to be exempted from sending 
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members^ and persons so chosen thought it an evil to serve ; and 
therefore, though the petitioners failed in their object during 
Bishop Cosin's life, they succeeded without opposition, soon after 
his death, during the vacancy of the see. The plea of the peti- 
tioners was, that tljey paid all parliamentary imposts like other 
counties, and were, therefore, entitled to representatives, to, pre- 
vent their suffering by any undue proportion of such taxation, as 
well as to speak for the commercial interests of a maritime county; 
and they pleaded the example of Ches-er, which, though a county 
palatine, returned members. • The bishop, in reply, stated that 
he was bound by his oath to defend the privilege of exemption in 
this case, among the other rights of the sec ; and that all the cor- 
porations in the county held their charter of him, and were sworn 
to attempt nothing contrary to their rights. It may probably 
have been for the sake of evading the difficulty which the bishop’s 
oath presented, ahat the petition was accorded sede vacant 
though Crewe would not perhaps have much regarded the pri- 
vilege, or scrupled at die obligation. The most remarkable 
circumstance in the transaction is, that the persons most active 
in it endeavoured to pin chase Bishop Cosin’s consent, by offering 
that he should have llie nomination of one knight and one bur- 
gess, if he would concur with them, and obtain an act of parlia- 
ment accordingly. 

Crewe lived to the great age of eighty-nine. His successor. 
Bishop ’Falbot, made himself unpopular by advising the chapter 
to advance the fines on renewal of their leasehold tenures, and 
setting them an example himself ; and by bringing in a bill re- 
specting the leasing of mines, which was successfully opposed by 
the dean and chapter, and the country interest. He was a muni- 
ficent prelate, if an epithet, which ought only to be used as lauda- 
tory, may be applied to one whose expenditure exceeded his re- 
venues ; and his son, the Lord Chancellor Talbot, is said twice to 
have paid his debts. He held the sec nine years ; his successor 
Chandler, who had deserved it by his vindication of Christianity 
against a noted infidel of that time, held it twenty. A greater 
name follow^s in the list, — that of Bishop Butler, — one of those 
profound writers of whom we may say with Cicero, satis superque 
prudentes sunt, qui illorum qirudentiam non dicam assequi, sed 
quanta fuerit per spicere puss ent. This admirable person, the son 
of a tradesman at Wantage in Berkshire, was educated? for the 
dissenting miiiistrj^, but in the course of his studies he began to 
entertain serious doubts concerning the points of difference be- 
tween the dissenters and the English cbarch ; that question no 
man ever examined with a sincerer heart, or a more powerful in- 
tellect, and the examination ended in his becoming deliberately a 

convert 
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convert to the Established Church. The father, at first, called in 
several eminent ministers of his own persuasion to reclaim him ; 
but finding their efforts in vain, he permitted him to remove from 
the dissenting academy to Oxford, after which he soon took orders. 
He had previously introduced himself to Dr. Clarke by some 
letters which gave sufficient proof of his extraordinary abilities ; 
a son of Bishop Talbot, on his death-bed, recommended him to 
Jiis tather, and that prelate gave him first the rectory of Haughton- 
Je-Skerne, and afterwards that of Stanhope, — a deep retirement 
in one of the wildest parts of England, \ where he constantly re- 
sided for seven years in the regular and unostentatious discharge 
of his parochial duties.’ So little* wa% he heard of during those 
years, that when his friend Seeker, (afterwards archbishopj) wishing 
to bring him into more active life, took occasion to mention his 
name to the queen, ^ Butler?’ she said ; ^ 1 thought he had been 
dead.’ Seeker assured her to the contrary ; the queen, however, 
still under that persuasion, made inquiry of Archbishop Black- 
burn, and he replied, ^ No, madam ; but he is Ifhried.’ He owed 
his further promotion to the Lord Chancellor TatlTot, the brother 
of his deceased friend ; through him hef obtained a prebendal stall 
at Rochester, and was ere long appointed clerk of the closet to 
Queen Caroline. He then ]>ublished his Analogy. Leibnitz has 
said, jwssat scribi liber de Allegoriis, sou typis naluralibus, quibus 
pthysica pradiidit religioni, uti lex Mosaica Christo, That tes- 
timony to the truth of revealed religion which one of the greatest 
of gieat men saw, might be deduced from the material and phy- 
sical world, Butler sought and found in the moral and metaphy- 
sical one, in the order of Providence, and in the nature of man. 

Merit of this peculiar kind has seldom been so properly re- 
warded. Queen Caroline, who as a patroness of learning has 
had no equal in her station,* did not live to reward it ; but her 
death did not impede his preferment ; he was sftccessivcly made 
bishop of Bristol and dean of St. Paul’s, and having held the 
former bisho])ric twelve years, was translated to Durham. This 
elevation he regarded as became so wise and good a man. ^ If,’ 
said lye, in answer to a congratulatory letter, ‘ one is enabled to 
do a little good, and to prefer worthy men, this indeed is a valu- 
able life, and will afford satisfaction in the close of it ; but the 
change of station in itself will in no wise answer the trouble of it, 
and of getting into new forms of living.’ ‘ Itw'ould be a melan- 
choly Jhing in the close of life, to have no refiections to entertain 
oneself with, but that one had spent the revenues of tl;e bishopric 
of Durham in a sumptuous course of living, and enriched one’s 
fj lends with the projnotions of it; instead of having really set 
oneself to do good, and promotei worthy men.’ Entering upon 
his see with these feelings, his conduct during the short time which 
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he heild it was such as to Cdnciliate all hearts* No itiati ever itiore 
thoroughly possessed that meekness of wisdom which die apostle 
e^oins ; he had noticed the expression for its beauty ; bis heart and 
disposition were confoimed to it^ and in high as in humble life^ it 
was uniformly manifested in his conversation. Neither the con- 
sciousness of intellectual strength, nor the just reputation which 
he had thereby attained^ nor the elevated station to which he had 
been raised, in the slightest degree injured the natural modeky of 
his character, or the mildness and sweetness of his temper. * To 
his clergy he was a kind , and beneficent friend and patron ; and to 
the gentry of the county, imitating^ where he could with safety, 
the example of his munificent patron Bishop Talbot, he exercised 
a frank and generous hospitality.^ He is described as of most 
reverend aspect ; his face thin and pale ; a divine placidncss in his 
countenance at this time, his white hair hanging gracefully oh his 
shoulders ; and his whole figure patriarchal. While performing 
his ministerial office, ‘ a divine animation seemed to pervade his 
whole manner^ and lighted up his pale wan countenance, already 
marked with thd progress of disease, like a torch glimmering in its 
socket, yet bright and useVul to the last,* He held the bishopric 
Hot quite two years, and dying at Bath in the sixtieth year of his 
age, Was interred in his old cathedral at Bristol. 

Fifteen years after the death of this excellent person, his memory 
was assailed by an anonymous slanderer, who affirmed in a 
pamphlet that Bishop Butler had died in the commiiiiion of the 
Romish church. The writer was called upon to produce his 
authority for publishing so gross and scandalous a falsehood I — 
for such Archbishop Seeker, the friend of Butler, who made the 
cally knew it to be. It then appeared than this was not the iuveii- 
tioii of the Romanists, seeking thereby to acquire credit to their 
own church (an artifice which, in many instances, they have 
practised) ; but ihat it proceeded from the rancorous hatred with 
which two or three dissenters regarded Butler, because he had 
forsaken their communion. No other grounds w’ere alleged for it 
when the slanderer produced his proofs, than that he had ^ put up 
the popish insignia of the cross in his chapel at Bristol, find in 
his last episcopal charge had squinted very much toward that su- 
perstition.* I'heSe facts, he said, w’ere ' full proof of a strong 
attachment to the idolatrous communion of the church of Rome ;* 
and he accounted for this attachment ^ from the natural me- 
lancholy and gloominess of Dr. Butler’s disposition ; from his 
gi'eat fondness for the lives of Romish saints, and their books of 
mystic piety ; from his drawing his notions of teaching men reli- 
gion, not from the New Testament, but ftom philosophical and 
political opinions of bis own ; and above all, from his transition 
from a atrict dissenter among the presbyterians to a rigid church- 
man. 
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man^ and his sudden and unexpected elevation to great wealth 
and dignity in the church/ Archbishop Seeker, with becoming 
feeling for his departed friend, showed that the accusation was as 
entirely groundless as the reasons by which it was attempted to 
niaintain it were futile and malicious; and some of the better 
dissenters disclaimed for their body in general any participation 
in so disgraceful a proceeding. But the inventors of the calumny 
persisted in it, with that pertinacity which characterises wilful 
slander : they have totally failed in their desire of fixing an op- 
probrium upon his naine^ and it is only by concealing their own 
that they have themselves escajjed from the perpetual infamy, 
which otherwise would have been thdir earthly reward. 

That Butler’s successors should have equalled him in power of 
mind was not to be hoped, — for generations pass away without 
the appearance of any such light of the human race. But they 
were not unworthy of their elevation. Bishop Trevor left the repu- 
tation of a sincere friend, a generous patron, and a munificent 
prelate. Of Bishop Egerton it is said, that ^ of the many noble 
and generous prelates who have held the see *of Durham, none 
ever exercised nis palatine privileges \’nth more liberal discretion, or 
passed through his high office with less of blame or envy.* Thur- 
low, the lord chancellor’s brother, held it only four years. No 
one ever enjoyed it longer than his successor, the last bishop, nor 
disposed more largely of his abundance in unostentatious bount}^ 
A well-known and most respectable member of the Rofiiish com- 
munion is said to have regarded Bishop Barrington, heretic as he 
was, with so much veneration, that he one day solicited his bless- 
ing, and knelt to receive it. Since Butler’s time, the bishops of 
this important see had been chosen because of their family con- 
nexions ; the older and better principle was recurred to in the 
appointment of the leariiefl and excellent person who holds it now. 
Had the possessions of this church been sequAteyed, like those of 
so many other religious foundations at the Reformation, and some 
great family enriched with the sacrilegious spoils — would the 
tenants have held their estates on easier terms ? Would a larger 
portion of the revenues have been appropriated to public and to 
pious uses ? W ould there have been a wiser or more liberal ex- 
penditure ? As much patronage discreetly bestowed ? As much 
encouragement 6f literature and moral worth ? As much happi- 
ness conferred ? As much good done ? Would the nation 
hav^ derived as much benefit and as much honour from a succes- 
sion of dukes of Durham, as from the bishops whose history has 
here been sketched ? 

We have confin^ ourselves chiefly to the general history here. 
The more miscellaneous divisions will afford curious materials for 
another paper, when Mr. Surtees shall conclude his elaborate and 
very valuable work. Art.. 
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T^E believe very few books^onthe subject of Natural History, 

* ^ have met with such unqualified praise from those to whom the 
contemplation of the various objects of nature can afford rational 
amusement, as the ^ Natural History of Selborne/ by the Rev. 
Gilbert White.* The author of the little volume, with the modest 
title, now before us, admits that, in the collection of his Own 
jnaterials, he had this interesting book in his eye ; that the perusal ' 
of it early impressed on his mind an ardent love for all the ways 
and economy of nature ; and that he wa^> thereby led to the con- 
stant observance of the various Vural objects with which he was 
surrounded^ But, as he observes, many years have passed away 
since the publication of Mr. White’s amusing book, without its 
being followed up by any other bearing the least resemblance to 
it ; and ‘ although,’ l\e adds, ^ the meditations of separate natu- 
ralists in fields, in wilds, in w'oods, may yield a similarity of ideas, 
yet the difi'erent aspects under which the same things are viewed 
and characters considered, afford infinite variety of description and 
narratives.’ This is unquei^tionably true ; and wc can assure him, 
that a close perusal of the two productions has satisfied us that 
they do not in the least interfere with each other. Both are well 
suited for a country library — both are almost sure to awake that 
degree of curiosity which promotes inquiry, and stimulates to the 
investigation of nature and the confirmation of truth. But the 

^ Journal of a Naturalist’ is peculiarly calculated for this end. It 
brings home to its readers the structure, the splendour, and the 
utility of various species of the vegetable part of the creation. The 
peculiar habits and economy of different quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, 
and insects, that are found in and about a certain district of country, 
and the observations and reflections whiUi the contemplation of the 
several objects givey rise to, are so just and admirable that they can- 

* We happen to have in our possession the original MS. journals of Mr. White, in ^ve 
volumes, commencing in January, 1768, and ending with December, 178y, containing 
daily remarks, and much curious matter in the columns, that is not found in the pub- 
lihlied book. On the title-page of ‘The Naturalist’s Joiirnal’ (thus filled up) for the 
first year, is this inscription; — ‘The gift of the Honourable Mr. Barrington, the In- 
ventor;’ and at the foot of the page is the following quotation from Thomson’s Seasons ; 

‘ I .solitary court 

Th* inspiring breeze ; and meditate the book 
Of nature, ever open/ 

But in those fur a few subsequent years, is substituted the following inscription ;... 

‘ Omnia bene describere quae in hoc mundo adeo facta, aut naturae creates viribus 
elaborata fuerunt, opus est non unius hominis, nec unius oevi. Ilinc Faunae et ^Floree 
iitilissimae ; hinc --monograpbi praestantissimi.’ — Joan, Ant, Scopolij annus sccundus, 
JJistorico-Naturalis. 

These Journals are kept with great neatness, the writing clear and distinct, almost 
without an obliteration ; and w'e apprehend they must hav^een preserved with great 
care in the family, being handsomely and weil bound. 

n<j,t 
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hot fail to gratify the curiosity of the reader, and, at the same time, 
command his approbation and sympathy. In short, it is a book 
that ought to find its way into every rural drawing-room in the 
kingdom, and one that may safely be placed in every lady’s 
boudoir, be her rank and station in life what they may ; which is 
more than we can venture to say, with regard to Mr. White’s 
volume. That good old clergyman, in the simplicity of his heart, 
, sometimes spoke of matters in a way not exactly suited to female 
delicacy ; but the most fastidious eye may, without fear of olFence, 
consult the * Journal of ^ Naturalist.’ • 

It has often been to us a mattcy of surprise and regret, that the 
study of natural history, or of those* physical objects, which are 
perpetually before our eyes and daily strew our path, should not 
have taken deeper root, and even formed an elementary part of 
education in the scholastic institutions of Great Britain. Consi- 
dering the subject on the score of amnscment*merely, it is assuredly 
one of the most delightful occupations that ca® employ the atten- 
tion of human beings. Jlut it has higher clainls,»n our notice; it 
leads us, as our author justly observcs,p 

‘ to investigate and survey the workings and ways of Providence in 
this created world of wonders, filled with his never absent power : it 
occupies and elevates the mind, is inexhaustible in supply, and, while 
it furnishes meditation for the closet of the studious, gives to the re- 
flexions of the moralizing rambler admiration and delight, and is an 
engaging companion, that will communicate an interest to every rural 
walk.' 

In fact, every object in the creation may truly be said to be 
worthy of regard in the philosophy of nature. They arc all the 
formation of Supreme Intelligence ; they are all created for some 
definite purpose ; and we shall find, on a minute examination into 
the mechanism and structure ^ven of the meanest reptile that craw ls, 
the most obvious and nice adaptation of the means to the end ; 
thus furnishing to our narrow understandings some faint concep- 
tion of the powers of Infinite Wisdom. 

But should these higher considerations fail to give an interest 
to the innumerable and infinitely varied objects that fill the uni- 
verse, it might be supposed that the exquisite beauty of some, the 
intrinsic value of others, and the indipensable utility of many, 
would be siiflicienf inducements to lead to the investigation of 
their properties, habits, and economy ; and to make the study of 
natural history a subject of systematic education. In all these 
respeci's the researches of each department will amply repay the 
labour of the student. The geologist, for instance, finds his re- 
ward in the knowledge he obtains of the formation of the crust of 
the globe we inhabit, and which, tliiii as it is compared with the 
^ whole 
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^hole supplier the preeiouis metels thet constitute die 

representatives of our wealth ; the diamonds, the emerulds, the 
rubies, and all the varieties of precious stolies, which add briU 
Uancy to beauty ; the marbles, and granites, and porphyrys, whkh 
contribute to the strength and splendour of our public buildings 
and private dwellings. The botanist takes a deep interest in the 
contemplation of the vegetable world, from which we derive most 
of our comforts and our luxuries ; our food, our clothing, and • 
our fuel ; ^ wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to give 
him a cheerful countenance/ The roologist is instructed to 
what species of the animal part.of the creation we are most in- 
debted fot assistance and security — which of them, while living, 
aid us most in our enjoyments and necessities,-— and which, 
when dead, contribute their share to our food and raiment. 
It is, however, to the vegetable part of the creation that the 
great masses of mankind, inhabiting the equinoctial and tro- 
^cal regions, arc< principally indebted for their sustenance : in 
the temperate climates, where grasses abound, man mixes animal 
food with tlie produce of his agricultural labours; and the 
nearer he approaches the Arctic circle and the Polar regions, 
the more he has to depend on animal food ; till having ar- 
rived at the extremes of the habitable world, he disputes the 
possession of seals and whales with the bears and foxes, gorg- 
ing himself with their flesh, with the avidity of those beasts 
of prey that prowl about in these desolate and inhospitable 
regions. 

In recommending the study, therefore, of natural history, w e by 
no means wish to be understood as limiting it to the mere systematic 
nomenclature, or classification of natural objects ; such, for in- 
stance, as that which is contained in tl^e ‘ Systema Naturae ’ of Lin- 
naeus, which is, nevertheless, one of the most elaborate and extraor- 
dinary productions of iiiduslry and skill that w^e are acquainted with ; 
and the knowledge of which is quite necessary to enable us to 
read, though it may not be sufficient to qualify us to vnderstand 
nature ; but in this, as in other studies, we must first toil through 
the rudiments, before we can expect to make any deep researches 
into the economy of nature. ‘ To teach composition without a 
grammar,’ says the late Sir J ames Smith, ^ or philology with- 
out an alphabet, would be equally judicious. Plants^ (and 
he might have added, all other objects of nature) ^ must be 
known before they can be coiiijiared, and the talent of discrimi- 
nation must precede that of combination.’ The advantage of the 
artificial classification is, that it instructs the student how to arrange 
all natural objects under their proper clasi? and order, and to dis- 
criminate the ^several genera and species, which, however different, 

may 
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may frequently appear to casual dkmtvets to be identical. It may 
be tfue^ that no great intellectual ktiowledge is to be acquired by 
a study of Aia artificial system ; but it is precisely Ibr that reason 
that we would recottimend it as an eleUientary branch of educati^, 
to prepare the young mind for a more philosophical investigation 
of the works of nature, which, at a more mature age, a person, 
without some previous knowledge, may feel himself less disposed 
to undertake. 

The ‘ Systema Natufaa’ of Linn 0 f*us has been objected to by 
some as artificial; anA by others as* absurd. Artificial it cer- 
tainly is : it required a most cuiinin^ artificer to reduce all ani- 
mated nature into six grand classes, comprehending. every living 
thing, from speaking man to the mute worm. One of these 
classes happens to include man, and the bat, and the whale, 
and it is this which, in the minds of those who have not con- 
sidered and do not understand the subject/ constitutes the alleged 
absurdity. Such objectors we suppose WoijJd have one of these 
systematic concomitants of mUn to be a bird and the other a fish, 
though they have nothing respectively in common with either, 
except that one flies and the other swims ; whereas both have an 
essential characteristic common to man and all quadrupeds, and 
which birds and fishes have not, — and this is, that they are vivi- 
parous, mamniiferous, and lactiferous, and are, therefore, very 
properly included in the grand division of animated beings, w^hicli 
constitutes the mammalia. Similar objections have also been 
thrown out against the artificial classification of plants, as con- 
tained in the ^ Systema Vegetabilium,' of the same author. But, 
as the late president of the Linnaean Society justly observed, * tJic 
knowledge of natural classification being the summit of botanical 
science, cannot be the firsi step towards the acquirement of that 
science.’ The natural historian of Selborne has some good ob- 
servations on this part of the subject : — 

‘ The standing objection,’ he says, ‘ to botany, has always been, that 
it is a pursuit that amuses the fancy and exercises the memory without 
imprcyvirig the mind or advancing any real knowledge ; and, wliere 
the^cience is carried no farther than a mere systematic classification, 
the charge is but too true. But the botanist who is desirous of 
wiping olF this aspersion, should be by no means content with a list of 
names ; he should study plants philosophically, — should investigate 
the laws of vegetation, — should examine the jpovvers and virtues of 
efficacious herbs,— should promote their cultivation, and graft the 
gardener, the planter, and tlie husbandman, on the phytologist : not 
that system is by any means to be thrown aside ; without system, the 
field of nature would be a pathless wilderness ; but system should be 
subservient to, not th6 main object of, our pursuit.* 

Our ideas exactly coincide with what is here stated by the good 

pastor; 
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pastor ; and they are also in unison with those of our present author 
— who, however, seems rather disposed to favour the familiar and 
oftimes whimsical nomenclature of the * grave and w'hiskered race ’ 
of ancient herbalists, in preference of the terms derived from the 
classical tongues now in fashion ; and to think that ^ honesty, true- 
love, heart’s-ease, and loose-strife,^ with ^ all-heal, poor-man’s pep- 
per, pennywort, thrift, and hedge-mustard,’ were very intelligible 
and consoling names. Indeed, we are not sure that such a plain 
name as ‘ water-cress** is not as good as ^ Sisymbrium nasturtium’ 
— ^ dead-nettle,’ as ^ Galeopsis galeobdc)Jon ’ — and ^ dog'’s bane,’ 
as ^ Apocynum androssemifoliun^ ;’ or that ^ Robert,’ ‘ Rennet,’ 
and ^ Basil/ — ^ Sweet William,’ ^ Sweet Maijory,’ and ‘ Mary 
Gold,’ do not sound quite as well to an English ear as ‘ Iloffman- 
seggia,’ ^ Hedwigia,’ ^ Schkuhria,** and ‘ Scheuchzeria.’ As far 
as this part of the system is concerned, we are ready to admit it 
to be vicious ; but vanity has been the parent of these, and many 
other patronymics equal in euphony, and vanity, we fear, will con- 
tinue and multiply tiie race. The specific names, however, are for 
the most part appropriate ^id descriptive, and rest therefore on a 
better foundation ; and, in censuring Linnaeus and Ids followers 
for their nomenclature, we should bear in mind the extreme diffi- 
culty of assigning suitable names to two thousand five hundred 
genera,* and from thirty to forty thousand known species of plants. 

The author of the little volume, of which we are about to give 
some account, has thought lit to withhold his name ; but we have 
no doubt he is some highly respectable countiy gentleman who, 
for many years, must have pursued his favourite study in close 
observation of the habits of animals : at any rate, his ^ intervals of 
leisure and shattered health ’ have acconn^lishcd a great deal in his 
favourite pursuit. That he is possesf^ed of the most humane and 
amiable feelings, every page bears ample testimony ; and w e are 
disposed, therefore, on every account, to assist in making his work 
generally known. 

Our naturalist, like the historian of Selborue, opens his subject 
with a description of the scenery about his village, which is said 
to be situated on an ancient road, coimectiiig the cities of Bdstol 
and Gloucester — commanding extensive prospects on the banks 
of the Severn, and of the Welsh mountains. He describes 
the site of a Roman encampment in the neighbourhood — the 
traces that remain of the former existence of a Roman road, aud 
other vestiges of these ^ stern sons of conquest,’ marked out „ 

‘ By many a grassy mound, by many a sculptured stone.’ 

He then takes a transient view of the character of the surface and 

♦ In Persoun’s .Synopjsih Plantarum, of 1807, arc described 2303 genera. 

' the 
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the soil — notices the abundance of the different kinds of limestone, 
and particularly of several immense masses, obviously of animal 
formation, and which he describes as ‘ a compound body of 
minute cylindrical columns, the cells of the animals which con- 
structed the material ; the mouths of which are all manifest by a 
magnifier.’ 

‘ It may startle, perhaps, the belief of some, who have never consi- 
dered the subject, to assert what is apparently a fact, that a consider- 
able portion of those prodigious cliffs of* chalk and calcareous stone, 
that in many places control the ^advance of the ocean, protrude in 
rocks through its waters, or incrust sifch large portions of the globe, 
are of animal origin — the exuviae of marine substances, dr the labours 
of minute insects, which once inhabited the deep. We find the base- 
ment of many of the South Sea islands, some of which are twenty 
miles long, formed of this matter. Captain .Flinders, in the gulf of 
Carpentaria, held his course by the side of limestone reefs, five hun- 
dred miles in extent, and three hundred fathoirfdeep ; and still more 
recently Captain King, seven hundred miles, alSOst a continent, of 
rock, increasing, and visibly forming ^—all drawn from the waters 
of the ocean by a minute creature, that wonderful agent in the hands 
of Providence, the coral insect.’ — pp. 9 — U. 

With regard to the depth of these wonderful fabrics below the 
surface of the sea, the author has been led into the same error with 
ourselves, some years ago, from trusting too implicitly to the reports 
of the naval officers he names, and some others, who had not inves- 
tigated these interesting fabrics with the same close attention which 
has more recently been given to them. It is now known, from 
observations made in the Pacific, that the coralline bases of the 
numerous small islands scattered over the surface of tJiat great 
ocean, do not rest on the bottom of the sea, but are attached to 
the suiiiinils of rocks of other formation, anti, there is reason to 
conclude, from their almost invariably circular or oval form, 
with a laguna in the middle, that most of the rocky substrata to 
wdiich the coral formation adheres are the productions of sub- 
marine volcanoes ; the edges of wdiose broken-down craters are 
not* far removed from the surface, and are sometimes, indeed, 
mixed with the more recent coral formation. Still, superficial as 
these latter rock^ may be, they arc most stupendous fabrics to 
be reared by the labours of a class of iiisiguificaut and neglected 
insects or worms, many of them, we believe, not yet described 
nor known in the class of zoophytes. 

In noticing the lime-kilns about his village, our author relates 
the following singular incident, w'hich shews how perfectly insen- 
sible to pain the huiJian frame may become under peculiar circum- 
stances. It is well known that* the smart occasioned by a fresh 
wound will subside on immersing the wounded part in carbonic 
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acid ; but whietber ^ the g^s of thp Ume-fcifo, in ftr^sent 
instance, produced this effect, we pretend not to pronounef an 
opinion. 

^ A travelling man one winter's evening laid himself down upon the 
platform of a lime -kiln, placing his feet, probably numbed with cold, 
upon the heap of stones newly put on to burn through the night. Slef^p 
overcame him in this situation ; the hre gradually rising and increas* 
ing until it ignited th© stones uppn which his feet were placed. Lulled 
by the wannthf he stiU slept; and though ^e hre increased until it 
burned opp foot (which probably was extended over a venti^bole) and 
part of the leg above the ankle entirely off, consuming that part so 
effectually, that no fragment of it was ever discovered, the WTetched 
being slept on ! and in this state was found by the kiln-man in the 
morning. Insensible to any pain* and ignorant of his misfortune, he 
attempted to rige and pursue his journey, but missing his shoe, re- 
quested to have it found ; and when he was raised, putting his burnt 
limb to the ground toS2upport his body, the extremity of his leg bone, 
the tibia, crumbled* 'c/ito fragments, having been calcined into lime. 
Still he expressed no sense of«*pain, and probably experienced none, 
from the gradual operation of the fire, and his own torpidity during 
the hours his foot was consuming. This poor drover survived his mis- 
fortunes in the hospital about a fortnight ; but the fire having extended 
to other parts of his body, recovery was hopeless,^ — pp. 15, 16. 

There are few minds so constituted as not to be pleased with 
the contemplation of the brilliancy and beauty of innumerable 
objects in the vegetable part of the creation, and, at the same 
time, impressed with a sense of the infinite wisdom and power 
manifested in the structure and formation, as well as in the 
splendour, even of the simplest flower of the field, equal to 
which ^ Idolomon in all his glory was rot arrayed.’ We entirely 
concur with the author that * there is not a prettier emblem of 
spring than an infant sporting in the sunny field, with its ossier 
basket wreathed with butter-cups, orchises, and daisies.’ 

‘ Flowers/ he says, ‘ in all ageg, have been made the representatives 
of innocence and purity. We decorate the bride, and strew her path 
with flowers: we present the undefiled blossoms, as a similitude of Vier 
beauty and untainted mind ; trusting that her destiny through life will 
be like theirs, grateful and pleasing to all. We scatter them over the 
shell, the bier, and the earth, when we consign our mortal blossoms to 
the dust, as emblems of transient joy, fading pleasures, withered 
hopes ; yet rest in sure and certain trust, that each in due season will 
be renewed agkin, All •the writers of antiquity make mention of their 
uses and application in heathen and pagan ceremonies, whether of the 
teipple, the banquet, or the tomb— the rites, the pleasures, pr the sor- 
rows of map.’ — p. 69. 

The mention of dyer’s broom (genista tinctoria), and of dyer’5 

weed, 
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weed, or wojd {reseda luteola), aiid the edvlint^ges that might be 
derived from their culture iii^ England, gives to our author the 
opjjortunity of noticing how predominant the yellow colour is 
throughout the vegetable world. 

^ The bark, the wood, the flower, the leaves of many of our native 
trees and plants afford a yellow dye ; we have ilo colour so easily pro* 
^duc^d as this is ; and it is equally remarkable, that, amidst all the varied 
hues of spring, yellow is the most predominant in our wild and cul- 
tured plants. The primrose, cowslip, pile;vort, globe-flower, butter- 
cup, cherlock, crocus, all thfe calibage tribe, the dandelions, appear m 
this dress. The very first butterfly? that will 

“ aloft repair, 

. And sport and flutter in the fields of air,’' 

is the sulphur butterfly (gonepteryx rhamni), which in the bright sunny 
mornings of March we so often see under the warm hedge, or by the 
side of some sheltered copse, undulating, and vibrating like the petal of 
a primrose in the breeze. The blossoms of manJP^^oiir plants afford 
for the decoration of the fair a vast variety of colours and intermediate 
tints ; hut they are all of them, or neafly so, inconstant or fugitive 
before the light of the sun, or mutable in the dampness of the air, except 
those obtained from yellow flowers ; circumstances may vary the shfide, 
but yet it is mostly permanent. Yellow is again the livery of autumn, 
in all the shades of ochre and of orange ; the “ sere and yellow leaf” 
becomes the general cast of the season, the sober brown comes next, 
and then decay/— pp. 100, 101. 

Ill cursorily running over the plants that are remarkable for 
their value, or some peculiar quality, he notices the great snap- 
dragon {antirrhinum mujus)^ whose flowers, or ‘ bull-dogs/ as the 
boys call them, are perfect insect traps. The little creatures that 
seek an entrance into the corolla through the closed lips, to get at 
the sweet liquor that is found at the base oC the germen, are 
impeded, in their endeavour to return, by a dense thicket of woolly 
matter which invests the mouth of the lower jaw; but finding no 
egress, having consumed the uectareous fluid, they gnaw a hole at 
the base of the tube, through which they return to liberty and light, 
Sevefal otlier flowers appear to have been so constructed as to 
become instruments of destruction to the insect world, most of 
them, however, without inflicting torture on the petty robber. 

* But we have one plant in our gardens, a native of North America, 
than which none can be more cruelly destructive of animal life, tlie 
d()gsb*me(apocynuin androsaemifoUum), which is generall^conducive to 
the death of every fly that settles upon it. Allured by the honey on tlic 
nectary of the expanded blossom, tlje instant the trunk is protruded 
to feed on it, the filamctits close, and, catching the fly by the extremity 
of its proboscis, detain the poor '’prisoner writhing in protracted 
struggles till released by death, a death apparently occasioned by 
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exhaustion alone ; the Alaments then relax, and t^he body falls to the 
ground. The plant will at times be dn^ky from the numbers of impri- 
soned wretches.’— pp. 80, SI. 

From that part of the little volume which treats of trees, and 
shrubs and flowers, we could extract many beautiful and interest- 
ing passages, but w6 must content ourselves with the author’s 
account of the chaste and humble snowdrop. 

* Upon an old bank, tangled with bushes and rubbish, we find in 
abundance that very early translated, and perfectly domesticated flower, 
the cottage snowdrop (galanthus nivalis) ; a plant that is undoubtedly a 
native of our island, for I havj seen it in situations where nature only 
could introduce it, where it was never planted by the hand of man, or 
strayed from any neighbouring cultivation. The damask rose, the 
daffodil, or the stock of an old buUace plum, will long remain, and 
point out where once a/Cottage existed ; but all these, and most other 
tokens, in time waste away and decay; while the snowdrop will remain, 
increase, and becomfc-the only memorial of man and his labours. The 
snowdrop is a nlt<anoholy flower. The season, in which the “ fair 
maids of February” come OKt, is the most dreary and desolate of our 
year ; they peep through the snow that often surrounds them, shivering 
and cheerless ; they convey no idea of reviving nature, and are scarcely 
the harbingers of milder days, but rather the emblem of sleety storms, 
and icy gales (snowdrop weather), and wrap their petals round the 
infant germ, fearing to admit the very air that blows ; and, when found 
beyond the verge of cultivation, they most generally remind us of 
some deserted dwelling, a family gone, a hearth that smokes no more. 
A lover of cold, it maintains the beautiful ovate form of its flower only 
in a low temperature; Avarmth expanding the petals, vitiating its 
grace, and destroying its character. It seems to preserve its native 
purity free from every contamination ; it will become double, but never 
wanders into varieties, is never streaked or tinged with the hues of 
other flowers.’ — pp 93, 94. 

Thus much for ^ plants, trees, and stones.’ We now proceed 
to ^ note 

‘ Birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things,’ 
introductory to which Ave cannot do better than extract the de- 
scription of an autumnal walk, as a picture, the truth of which 
every lover of nature will at once recognize, and which may be 
considered as a fair specimen of our author’s tact for observation. 

‘ The little excursions of the naturalist, from habit and from ac- 
quirement, become a scene of constant observation and remark. The 
insect that crawls, th^ note of the bird, the plant that flowers, 'hr the 
vernal leaf that peeps out, engages his attention, is recognized as an 
intimate, or noted from some novelty that it presents in sound or 
aspect. Every season has its peculiar prodiftt, and is pleasing or 
admirable, from causes that variously affect our different temperaments 
or dispositions ; but there are accomp^^uiments in an autumnal morn-* 
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ing's woodland walk, that call for all our notice and admiration : the 
peculiar feeling of the air, and the solemn grandeur of the scene 
around us, dispose the mind to contemplation and remark ; there is a 
silence in which we hear every thing, a beauty that will be observed. 
The stump of an old oak is a very landscape, with rugPM alpine steeps 
bursting through forests of verdant mosses, With some pale, denuded, 
branchless lichen, like a scathed oak, creeping up the sides or crown- 
ing ^lie summit. Rambling with unfettered grace, the tendrils of the 
briony (tamus communis) festoon with its brilliant berries, green, 
yellow, red, the slender sprigs of the hfizel,^or the thorn; it ornaments 
tlieij; plainness^ and receive! a support its own feebleness denies. The 
agaric, with all its hues, its shades, i^s elegant variety of forms, 
expands its cone sprinkled with the freshness of the morning; a tran- 
sient fair, a child of decay, that “ sprang up in a night, and will perish 
in a night.^* The squirrel, agile with life and timidity, gambolling 
round the root pf an ancient beecli, its base overgrown with the dew- 
berry (rubus caesius), blue with unsullied fruit, impeded in his frolic 
sports, half angry, darts up the silvery bole again,, Jo peep and n^onde^* 
at the strange intruder on his haunts. The j c1^‘ij)ring s up, and, 
screaming, tells of danger to her brood, tljc noisy tribe repeat the 
call, are hushed, and leave us ; the loiin. laugh of the woodpecker, 
joyous and vacant: the hammering of the nut-hatch (sitta europcea), 
cleaving its prize in the chink of some dry bough; the ]iumhle))ce, 
torpid on the disc of the purple thistle, just lifts a limb to pray forbear- 
ance of injury, to ask for peace, and bids us 

“Leave him, leave him to repose.^^ 

The cinquefoil; or the vetch, with one lingering bloom, yet appears, 
and we note it from its loneliness. Spreading on tlie liglit foliage of 
the fern, dry and mature, tlie spider has fixed her toils, and motionless 
in the midst watches her expected prey, every thread and mesh beaded 
with dew, trembling with tlie zcpliyr's breath. Then falls the “ sere 
and yelloAv leaf,^’ parting frour^its sjiray without a hreeze, tinkling in 
the houghs, and rustling scarce audilily along, restfl at our feet, and 
tells us that we part too. All these are distinctive symbols of tho 
season, marked in the silence and solirictyuf the hour; and form, per- 
haps, a deeper impression on the mind tlian any afforded by the ver- 
dant promises, the vivacities of spring, or tlie gay, profuse luxuriance 
of sunfmer.’ — pp. 112 — 115. 

This amiable and kiud-heartea man is always plcailing the cause 
of the innocent and defenceless animals, and the lieliiig ami 
tenderness with which he speaks generally of the brute pait 
of the creation, arc delightful. Thus, in noticing the persecu- 
tions ^ the poor hedgehog, in being dragged from its bed of 
moss and leaves, in which, rolled up like a ball, it steeps, when 
undisturbed, through the w inter, he observes that every village hoy, 
with his cur, detects fhe haunts of this harmless animal, and as 
assuredly worries him to death— that cruelty and killing are the 
‘ \OL, XXXIX. No.LxxvHT. 2 V, coinmou 
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common vices of ilic ignorant, and that unresisting innocence 
becomes tlie ready S^ictim of prejudice: ^ even we/ he says, 
• who should know better, yet |ive rewards for the wretched 
urchin’s head^ That very ancient prejudice of its drawing milk 
from the udoCTs of i;#|ting cows being still entertained, without 
any consideration’ of ^ impracticability, from the smallness of its 
mouth ; but this circumstance is lost sight of, and even physical 
impossibilities are unable to make hea<} against deep-rooted pre* 
jiidices : and so deeply, we are told, is this character associated 
with the name of the hecfgehog, that wobelieveno argument would 
persuade to the contrary, or remonstrance avail, with our idle boys, 
to spare tlie life of this most harmless and least obtrusive creature 
ill existence.’ ^ 

Some observations on the construction of the hair and fur with 
which an all-wise (greater has clothed various animals, for the 
purpose of being immediately useful to man, or as necessary for 
their several conditions, are exemplified in the mole — a creature 
than which n(Wwe can be more admirably adapted for all the 
purposes of its life. 

‘ The very fur on the skin of this animal manifests what attention 
has been bestowed upon the creature, in providing for its necessities 
and comforts. Tliis is singularly, almost impalpabJy fine, yielding in 
every direction, and ofi’ering no resistanc§ to the touch. By this 
construction, the moh' is in no degree impeded in its retreat from 
danger while retiring backwards, as it always does upon suspicion of 
peril ; not turning round, which the size of its runs does not permit, 
hut tail foremost, until it arrives at some collateral gallery, when its 
flight is head foremost, as with other creatures. If this fur had been 
strong, as in the rat or mouse, in these retreats for life it would have 
doubly retarded the progress of the creature ; first by its resistance, 
and then acting as a brush, so as to cnoke up the galleries, by re- 
moving the loose’ earth from the sides and ceilings of the arched 
ways ; thus impeding at least, if not absolutely preventing, retreat : 
hut the softness of the fur obviates both these fatal effects.’ — pp, 146 , 
147 . 

The flesh of the mole, by feeding on worms and grubs, has 
a rank ofiensive smell. It is’^siiifl that a late eccentric nobleman, 
who had tasted every living creature, even to the large dew- 
w^orm, found the nauseous smell of the flesh of the mole too 
repulsive to allow his stomach to indulge its omnivorous ap- 
petite in this species of animal food. T'he fox, the brown owl, 
and the Me|isel, are said to eat moles ; and the dog will hunt and 
worry them, but tlie moment they are dead he turns from them 
with manilest disgust an^ aversion. This is the less surprising, 
as the dog has no relish for the flesh of hat we generally call 
game. Spaniels, mHo hunt pheasants and partridges as if by 
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instinct, and with every appearance of deligjit, will scarcely touch 
their bones when offered to them. Dogs that are trained to Hush 
woodcocks and snipes, which lliey always do with great eagerness, 
will not eat their bones, however hungry they may 1^4 nor will dogs 
devour the bones of any kind of wdld or wrf^ fowb,^hor the bodies 
of such birds as feed on otfalsand garbag^. Mr. White, however, 
say» that two Chinese dogs, when offered tlie bones of partridges, 
•devoured them with much greediness, and licked the platter clean. 

Our author states his reasons for thinking that domesticated ani- 
mals were not necessarily*dependent on ’man, and that, generally, 
they derive no benefit from their kitercoursc and association with 
him ,* but that, in conformity with original appointmeut, they aid ' 
higi to acquire the enjoyments, and accomplish the necessities, of 
civilised life. The dog, however, he considers as an exception. 

‘ There is one creature that seems designed il)y its natural habits to 
be the servant and dependant of man ; and of all that fall under liis 
dominion, not one receives an equal portion of l! 5 s care, or is more 
exempt from a life of exhaustion in his service. TliVdog is fed with 
him, housed, and caressed j associates with him in his pleasures, is 
identified with and enjoys them with his master ; living with him, lie 
acquires the high hearing and freedom of his lord ; feels he is the 
companion and the friend ; deports himself as a partaker of the 
importance and superioiy^ty? we might almost say of the sorrows and 
pleasures, of the man ; is elated with praise, and abased by rebuke ; 
submissive when corrected, and grateful when caressed 3 his anxiety 
and tremor when he has lost his master, and with him himself, is 
pitiable ; when deserted by his lord, he becomes the most forlorn of 
animals — a never-failing victim to misery, famine, disease, and death. 
His ardour may excite Jiim at times, until ovciqiowered by fatigue ; 
but he is not stimulated, by i)aiii or menace, to atteiiqits beyond his 
natural powers. View him in Ull his ])rogress, his life >vill^ be found to 
be an easy, and frequently an enjoyable one : and, Irfiough not exempt 
from the\ifflictions of age, yet liis death, if anticipated, becomes a 
momentar)'^ evil. When in a native state, he is a wretched creature, 
a common beast of the wild, with no innate magnanimity, no acquired 
virtues ; has no elevation, no character to maintain, but passes his 
days in contention and want, is bqi^e in disposition, meagre in body, a 
fugitive, and a coward.' — pp. 223, 224. 

The greatest favourites with our author (il any can be called 
special favourites where all are viewed w ith feelings of admiration 
and delight) are the ^ feathered songsters of the grove.’ 

‘ I have always,’ he says, ‘ been an admirer of tbe,se elegant creatures, 
their notes, their nests, their eggs, and all the economy of their lives ; nor 
have we, throughout thg orders of creation, any beings that so conti- 
nually engage our attention as tl^ese our feathered companions. 
Winter takes from us all the gay world of the meads, the sylplis iliat 
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hover over our flowery, tliat steal our sweets, that creep, or gently 
wing their way in glittering splendour around us ; and of all the 
miraculous creatures that sported thdir hour in the sunny beam, the 
winter gnat (tipnla hiemalis) alone remains to frolic in some rare and 
partial gleam. 'I'he myriads of the pool are dormant, or hidden from 
our siglit ; the quadrupeds, few and wary, veil their actions in the 
glooms of night, and* we see little of them ; but birds are with us 
alw^ays : they give a cliaracter to spring, and are identified with it 
they enchant and amuse us all summer long with their sports, anima- 
tion, hilarity, aijd glee ; they cluster round us, suppliant in the winter 
of our year, and, unrepining through cold and want, seek their scanty 
meal amidst the refuse of tlic bai/h, the stalls of the cattle, or at the 
doors of oTir house ; or, flitting hungry from one denuded and bare 
spray to another, excite our pity and regard ; their lives are patte»’ns 
of gaiety, cleanliness, alacrity, and joy.’ — pp. 268 , 269 . 

No one possessecl of the kindly and liuniane feelings of our 
author, can, like him, have passed much of his time in the coun- 
try, perainbiilatiiH^-^he woods, the hedges, and the fields, without 
having, like hiit^ contracted an amiable acquaintance with the 
creatures that frequent them. ^ Some,’ says he, ^ have engaged 
my attention by their actions and manners ; others have interested 
me by their innoceiuy, and the harmlessness of their lives ; and 
])erhaps is some little partial leaning tow'ards others, from 

long y.ssociatioii, or from unknow^n or undefined causes.’ Th(i 
hedge-sparrow, or shuftlewing, {motacilla modularis,) is, he tells 
us, ^ a prime favourite. Not influenced by season or caprice to 
desert us, it lives in our homesteads and our orchards through all 
the year — our most domestic bird.’ In the earliest season of the 
year, this little bird is distinguished by a low and plaintive chirp, 
and a peculiar shake of the wing; it is always found coupled with 
a mate, and the faithful pair make their nest in the earliest spring. 
The song of the male is short, sweet, and gentle : perching on tfie 
summit of some bush, it utters its brief modulation, and again 
seeks retirement. Its chief habitation is in some hedge in the 
rick-yard, some cottage-garden, and near the society of man. 
Unobtrusive, it does not enter our dwellings like the redbreast, 
but pecks minute insects from the edges of drains and ditches, or 
morsels from the door of the poorest dwelling in the village. 

^ If,’ says our author, ^ the sober, domestic* attachment of the 
hedge-sparrow please us, we are not less charmed with the innocent, 
blitliesoine gaiety of the linnet, {fringilla linota.) But this songster 
delights to \\ye in its own society, ^t)pen commons and gorsy fields, 
tw ittering and warbling all the day long. The linnet is among 
the cleanliest of birds, delighting to dabble in the water, and to 
dress its plumage in every little rill that runs by.’ We believe, 
indeed; that cleanliness is a general characteristic of the feathered 
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race. Those that cannot find water, or tljat have an antipatliy 
against it, will, like the Mahomedaiis of the desert, perforin their 
ablutions by rolling or nestling in the sand or dust. Mr. White, 
following Kay, names such birds as dust ihemsehe^pulveratrices ; 
adding, ^ As far as I can observe, many birds that dust themselves 
never wash ; and I once thought, that those birds that wash them- 
^selvfis would never dust, but here i find myself mistaken ; for 
common house-sparrows are great pul v oral r ices , being frequently 
seen grovelling and wallowing in dusty roads ; and yet they are 
great washers.’ In fact, fhe greater number of the orders ni' gal- 
lince and joassems both dust and w^sh.. Indeed, the cleanliness of 
birds has been so generally observed as to pass into il proverb ; 
frotn China to England, w^e believe, the bird that fouls its ow^n nest 
is ncm, con, an ^ ill bird.’ 

TIic description of the robin is very ch^iracteristic. 

‘ TJie robin (motacilla rubecola) associated witl^nialignants, is not, 
perhaps, in the place wliere it generally would k^souglit ; but sad 
truths might be told of it tooi It might be called pugnacious, jealous, 
selfish, quarrelsome, did I not respect ancient feelings and long-esta- 
blibhed sentiments. A favourite by commiseration, it seeks an asylum 
with us ; by supplication and importunity, it l)ecomes a partaker of 
our l)oun:ty in a season of severity and Avant ; and its seeming Immble- 
ness and necessities obtain our pity: but it slights and forgets our 
kindnesses the moment it can proAude for itself, and is aAA^ay to its 
Avoods and its shades. Yet it has some little coaxing ways, and such 
fearless confidence, that it Avins our regard ; and its late autumnal 
song, in evening^s dusky hour, as a monologue is pleasing, and 
redeems much of its character. The universality of this bird in all 
jjlaces, and almost at all Jiours, is \’ery remarkable ; and perhaps 
there are few spots so lonely, in AAdiicli it nould not appear, did we 
commence digging up the ground. 1 Jiave often been surprised in the 
midst of Avoods, Avhere no suspicion of its presmice existed, Avhen 
Avatching some other creature, to see the robin inquisitively perched 
upon some naked spray near me; or, Avhen digging up a jdant in 
some very retired place, to obserA'e its immediate descent upon some 
poor jvorm that I had moA^ed. The robin loses nearly all the charac- 
teristic colour from its breast in the summer, Avhen it moults, and 
only recovers it on the approach of autumn ; which in some measure 
accounts for the extraordinary assertion of Pliny, that the redbreast 
is only so in winter, but becomes a tiretail in summer.’ — pp. 160, IGl. 

Th^ custom of giving parish rewards for the destruction ol 
various creatures included iinifer the denomination t>f vermin, is 
a very ancient one ; and it still survives in the district inhabitetl 
by our author ; reckoning, w^e are sorry to find, among its victims 
that harmless little creature which we call the titmouse, or tomtit. 

^ In what evil hour, and for Avhat crime/ observes our author, 
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* this poor little birfl (parus coeruleus) could have incurred the 
anathema of a parish, it is difticu^ to conjecture ; but,’ he adds, 
‘ an item, passed in one of our late churchwarden’s accounts, was 
for seventeen dozen of tomtits’ heads.’ The life of this little 
insectivorous bird is, in some other respects, most precarious. 

‘ This tomtit perishes, in severe winters, in great numbers, ft 
roostiss under tlie eaves of our hay.stacks, and in little holes of the, 
mows, where we often find it dead, perished by cold or hunger, or 
conjointly by both ; yet the race survives, and this annual waste is 
recruited by the prolificacy of tlie creaturd-, tlie nest of which will fre- 
quently contain from seven fo nific young ones. Its chief subsistence 
is insects, •which it hunts out with unwearied perseverance. It peeps 
into tlie iiail-lioles of our walls, which, though closed by the cob\yeb, 
will not secrete tlie spider witliiri ; and draws out the chrysalis of the 
cabbage-butterfly froui the chinks in the barn ; but a supply of such 
food is ])recarioiis, and becomes exhausted. It then resorts to our 
yards, and picks diviiriutivc morsels from some rejected bone, or scraps 
from tlie l)utchii»*^ stall : yet this is the result of necessity, not 
choice ; for no sooner is oilier food attainable, than it retires to its 
w'oods and thickets. In summer, it certainly will regale itself with 
our garden pease, and shells a pod of marrowfats with great dexte- 
rity ; but this, we helievc, is tlie extent of its criminality. Yet for 
this venial indulgence do we proscribe it, rank it with vermin, and 
set a price ujion its head, giving fourpcnce for the dozen, jirobably 
the ancient payment when the groat was a coin. However powtuful 
tlie stimulus was then, we yet find it a sufticieiit inducement to our 
idle bat -fowling boys to bring baskets of poor toms’ heads to our 
cliurehwardeii’s door.’ — pp. l(i;5, 106, 

Nature, however, has left nothing, vv(*ak and feeble as it may 
be, vvitlioiit a faculty of some kind to ward off injury from itself 
or from its young. Thus, — ’ 

‘ This poor little blue tomtit, which has neither beak, elavv^s, nor any 
portion of strength to defend itself from the vv^cakest assailant, will, 
nevertheless, make trial by menace to scaie the intruder from its nest. 
It builds almost universally in the hole of a wall, or a tree ; and its 
size enables it to ereej) tli rough so small a crevice, that it is pretty 
well secured from all annoyances, hut those of birdnesting boys' ; and 
these little plunderers the sitting bird endeav^ours to scare away, by 
hissing, and pulling in a very extraordinary manner from the bottom 
of tlie hole, as soon as a finger is introduced, and so perfectly unlike 
tlie usual voice of a bird, that many a young intruder is deterred from 
prosecuting any farther search, lest he should rouse the v^ngeppee of 
some lurking snake cr adder.’ — ^.'%6G, 1G7. 

Tlie natural aflection of the feathered race for their young is 
of short duiatioii, l)ut violent while it lasb Every body kiit>ws 
that a hen Jiaving a young brood to defend will attack with 
violence a dog, a sow, or other quadruped, ruffling her feathers 

and 
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and running about with a cackling and croaking noise as if 
she was out of her senses. The gandei*, wfien attending a young 
brood, will attack the lafgdst dog, and is the terror of the 
little boys and girls of the village. Swallows, it is well known, 
will scream and make a furious attack on a hawk. It is observed 
by our author that small birds appear to have a certain note, and 
only one, that would seem to be of universarcomprehension ; and 
•this is the signal of danger :~ 

‘ The instant that it is uttered, we hear the whole flock, though com- 
posed of various species, ii^peat a separale moan, and away they all 
scuttle into the bushes for safety. »The reiterated “ twink, twink,” of 
the chaffinch, is known by every little bird as informat\pn of some 
pipwling cat or Aveasel. Some give the maternal hush to their young, 
and mount to inquire into the jeopardy announced. The wren, that 
tells of perils from the hedge, soon collects about her all the various in- 
quisitive species within hearing, to survey hrld ascertain the object, 
and add their separate fears. TJie swallow, tli^t shrieking darts in 
devious flight through the air when a hawk app». c not ojily calls up 
all the hlrundincs of the village, but is instantly understood by every 
finch and sparrow, and its warning attenclefl to.’ — pp. 20 I, 205. 

We may add, however, that the signal of hunger is equally well 
understood, as has frequently been proved by placing a nest of 
young birds in any spot far removed from its original })lace, when 
the cries of the young ones will attract birds of different specie's 
around tliein, some of which, after departing, will speedily return 
with a supply of food. 

The long-tailed titmouse, which tlui boys call hmg-iom, poke- 
puddingy and various other name^s, appears to be the most resth'ss 
of little creatures, constantly darting from tree to tree, and from 
hedge to hedge, jerking through tlu‘. air with its long tail like a 
ball of feathers, several of them following the leader in a long 
string, who, nlteriiig the shrill cry of iwit, twit, tieit, away they 
all scuttle, being incessantly on the move from morn till night. 
Its bag-shaped nest, so stuffed witli feathers wdtliin as to bo a 
perfect feather-bed, usually contains from fourteen to eighteen 
eggS, the size of a pea. ^ The exertions,’ says our author, ^ of 
two little creatures, in providing for and feeding, with all the in- 
cumbrances of feathers and tails, fourteen young ones, in such a 
situation, surpass in diligence and ingenuity tlie efforts of any 
other birds, persevering as they are, that I am acquainted with.’ 
We are told, indeed, that a paii!;t)f these little creatures brought 
to their young a caterpillar, griib, or some insect, sft intervals of 
less than a minute, through the whole day, or some when) about a 
thousand articles oWood in fourteen hours. The rook displays 
unceasing toil and perseverance, *and will fly to immense distances 
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to obtain nourishment for its clamorous brood. Swallows and 
martins are on the whig, wheeling about with incessant celerity, 
from early morning to the close of teve, to procure and convey a 
constant supply for their offspring, presenting a pleasing example 
of indefatigable industry and affection. The starling, we are 
told, does not travel less than fifty miles a day, visiting its youngs 
with food and w^ater ^bout a hundred and forty times in the space 
of twelve or thirteen hours. 

The mention of the raven gives our author an opportunity of 
noticing that singular faculty by which it, in common wdth some 
birds of prey, obtains intiinatioi^^of food at such a height in the 
air, and at such a distance iVom it, as wholly to exclude the idea 
that either sight or smell can have been the instrument of de- 
tection. \\ e are told by travellers in South America aiul South 
Airica, that the vulture (perenopteros) may be seen, in a very few 
minutes after an aniinlil has been slain, hovering high in the air, 
appearing at iirst in little specks, like so many minute insects, but 
growing larger btV^egrees as they descend in spiral gyrations, till 
they reach the earth and pounce upon their })rey. It was this 
almost suj)eriiatural quickness of the raven in ascertaining the 
actual or approaching dissolution of animals, which led to the 
popular fancy of its ^ smelling death,’ and caused its presence to 
be considered as 

‘ The hateful messenger of heavy things, 

Of death and dolour telling.* 

This superstition is not yet quite worn out; our author says 
‘ the unusual sound of their haish croak still, when illness is in 
the house, with some timid and affectionate persons, brings old 
iancies to remembrance, savouring of terror and alarm.’ 

ith somewhat more certainty, as is well knowui to every old 
woman in the country, are the tokens of wind and rain given by 
birds and other animals. The low untuneful voice of the missel- 
ihrush {iurdus viscivorus) seldom fails to announce the approach 
ot a sleety snow-storm. ^ Like an enchanter calling up the gale, 
it seems,* says our author, ^ to have no song, no voice, but this 
harsh predictive note.* He might have eiunnerated other piog- 
iiosticatioiis of the weather from the actions of animals, many of 
which are looked upon as more certain indications of change than 
ar(^ afforded by the baroinetcr. Thus, when the cock .crows at 
unusual times and ffaps his wings, — w'hen the duck quakes loud 
and preens her feathers in the-i^^ater, — when the ^oose rrtters 
shrill scream's and ctickles, — when the swallow skims low and 
dips lier wings in the water, — ^when the raven croaks on a lonely 
tree, — w hen the owl screeches by day, and thv, bat shrieks, — when 
the peacock squeals and the frogs croak loud,- — ^when the ox 

turns 
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turns his tail to the wind, the dog becomes dull and drow'sy, and 
the cat washes her face with her paw, — wkten the mice fight and 
scjneak, and toads and snails Icreep out of their holes, — then the 
hind and the husbandman, observing these portentous omens, hesi- 
tate not to announce the approach of rain. 

^ It was a mistake in Linnseus, adopted from a vulgar error still 
prevalent, to name the common rook (rorviis frugilegus) a coni- 
• gathering bird : Gesner had, from the same fancy, before called him 
a corn-eating bird. It appears to be neither; and is, therefore, 
undeserving of the bad character it has generally obtained, and of 
the disgrace attached to it by beiyg so frequently exhibited, as we 
see it, on the newly-sown corn-fields, iti the shape of a scare-crow ; 
the object of its visit to the new-ploughed grounds is*to procure 
grubs, worms, and the various insects which constitute its natural 
food, and on which, w'hen they are to be had, it is content to teed : 
saving and except that, so our author admits, a ripe pear or a 
walnut, in autumn, becomes an irresistible^ temptation. ^ Its 
jubilee, however,’ he says, ^ is the season e^thc cockchaft’er 
(melolantha vulgaris), when every littjp copse, every oak, becomes 
animated with it and all its noisy joyful family, feeding and scram- 
bling for the insect food.’ These birds too, like the raven, have 
the remarkable faculty of discovering their food where, by a com- 
mon eye, it would be least suspected to exist. Our author says, 
he has observed them, in a pasture of uniform verdure, stalking 
up and down, and pulling up plants at whose roots were worms 
or grubs ; and so sagacious are they in this respect, that ^ I do 
not believe,’ he adds, ^ that the bird ever removes a specimen 
that has not already been eaten or commenced upon by the 
caterpillar.’ 

The starling (shirnus vulgaris) delights in society, and is fre- 
quently seen in prodigious flights. Should any accident separate 
an individual from the companions of its flight, it wdll sit discon- 
solate on an eminence piping and plaining, till some one ol its 
congeners join it. ’^Jliis love of society our author seems to con- 
sider as innate. 

‘T[ remember one poor bird, that had escaped from domestication, in 
which it had entirely lost, or probably never kncAV, the language or 
manners of its race, and acquired only the name of its mistress ; dis- 
liked and avoided by its congeners, it w'ould sit by the hour together, 
sunning on some tall elm, calling in a most plaintive strain Nanny, 
Nanay, but no Nanny came ; and^our poor solitary either pined itself 
to death, or was killed, as its note ceased. They vastty delight, in a 
bright autumnal morning, to sit basking and preening themselves on 
the summit of a tre^^ chattering altogether in a low songlike note. 
There is something singularly cuiious and mysterious in the conduct 
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of these birds previous to their nightly retirement, by the variety and 
intricacy of the evolutions they execute at tliat time. They will form 
themselves perhaps into a triangle^^then shoot into a long, pear- 
shaped figure, expand like a sheet, wheel into a ball, as Pliny observes, 
each individual striving to get into the centre, &c., with a promptitude 
more like parade movements, than the actions of birds. As the breed- 
ing season advances, those prodigious flights divide, and finally separate 
into pairs, and form their summer settlements ; but probably theVast. 
body of them ^leaves the kingdom. Travellers tell us, that starlings 
abound in Persia and the regions of Caucasus.* — pp. 201, 202. 

We treat the house-sparrow (frmgiUa domestica) with great 
contempt, and consider him, as he really is, a great plunderer. 

^ With peculiar perseverance and boldness, they forage and pro- 
vide for themselves and their offspring; will filch grain from fne 
trough of the pig, or contend for its food with the gigantic turkey.’ 
They are plunderers Of the corn-ricks and the granaries ; but they 
are benefactors al§o, by keeping from undue increase, by their 
numbers, anotlnjr^ice of destructive creatures. In the spring, 
and the early part of summer before the corn ripens, the house- 
sparrows are insectivorous, and their young and iiunicroiis fami- 
lies require an unceasing supply of food. 

‘ We see them every minute of the day in continual progress, flying 
from the nest for a supply, and returning, on rapid wing, with a grub, 
a caterpillar, or some reptile ; and the numbers captured by them in 
the course of these travels aVe incredibly numerous, keeping under 
the increase of these races, and making ample restitution for their 
plunderings and thefts. Wlieii the insect race becomes scarce, the 
corn and seeds of various kinds are ready ; their appetite changes, and 
they feed on these with undiminished enjoyment. 

‘ We have scarcely another lard, the ajppetite of which is so accom- 
modating in all respects as that of the house- sparrow. It is, i believe, 
the only bird that Is a voluntary inhabitant with man, lives in his so- 
ciety, and is his constant attendant, following him wherever he fixes 
his residence. It becomes immediately an inhabitant of the new farm- 
house, in a lonely place or recent inclosure, or even in an island; will 
accompany him into the crowded city, and build and feed there in ^con- 
tent, unmindful of the noise, the smoke of the furnace, or the steam- 
engine, where even the swallow and the martin, that flock around him 
in the country, are scared by the tumult, and leave, him : but the spar- 
row, though begrimed with soot, does not forsake Aim ; feeds on his 
food, rice, potatoes, or almwt any other extraneoua||ubfstance he may 
find in the street; looks fc him for his support^* a||d is mainirained 
almost entirely by the industry and providence of It is not known 
in a solitary and independent state.* — ^pp. 217, 218.^ 

Our author never fails to deprecate the crftelty which is but too 
frequently ^xercised towards helpless and unoffending aiiiririals, 

more 
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more especially such ^ as nestle around our^dwellings or frequent 
our fields.’ Two of the most innocent of the feathered tribe are 
mentioned as being subject to umnerited cruelty — the swallow 
and the wheatear ; — the one to gratify a pampered appetite ; the 
other, out of mere wantonness and sport. The pursuit of game 
may have some excuse, he thinks, as conducive to recreation and 
^ health, — 

‘ but the sportman’s essaying his skill on tlie swallow race, that “ skim 
the dimpled pool,” or glide harmless along^the flowery mead, when, if 
successful, he consigns whble nests of infant broods to famine and tf) 
death, is pitiable indeed ! No inj^iry,^no meditated crime, was ever 
imputed to these birds they free our dwellings from multitudes of 
iij^ects ; their unsuspicious confidence and familiarity with men merits 
pr6tection not punishment from him. The sufferings of their broods, 
when the parents are destroyed, should exoite humanity, and demand 
our forbearance. But the wheatear, in an unfortunate hour, has been 
called the English ortolan ; and is pursued as a delicate morsel, through 
all its inland haunts, when hatching and feeding young, the only 
period in which it frequents our heaths^ I execrate the ])raetice as 
most cruel: their death evinces no skill in the gunner; tlieir wrctelicd 
bodies, when obtained, are useless, being embittered by the bruises of 
the shot, and unskilful operations of the picker and dresser. No, let 
the j)arental duties cease, and wlieii the bird retires to its maritime 
downs, if doomed to suffer, the individual dies alone, and no starving 
broods perish with it, I supplicate frgan the youthful sportsman his 
consideration for these most innocent creatures, the summer wheatear 
and the swallow.’ — pp. 220 , 227 . 

\Vc know but little of the real cause of the migration of birds 
and other animals. Various coiijeclures have been formed re- 
specting the object which induces them to pass from one jcgioii 
to another; but still they ate only conjectures. The most com- 
monly received opinion is, tliat the motives which impel tlu ni to 
this step, are the search of food, a change of climate, and quiet 
during tiie period of incubation and rearing their young ; objec- 
tions, liowever, may be raised against all these. The insectivo- 
rous birds could experience no want of food, to make them quit 
a milder region, which they often do for our cold and frequently 
severe one, in the early spring. 'J"he woodcock and the snipi^ 
come to us in the’depth of winter, when there must be obviously 
the greatest scarcity of food ; of what that food consists we arc 
yet ignorant ; for it is with them as with the salmon, — nothing is 
ever found in the stomachs of woodcocks and snipes,. except some 
mucous matter. Our author is of opinion, that though a suffi- 
ciency of food for th^ adult parent may #e found in every climate 
of which it is an inhabitant, yet tiie aliment necessary for its off- 
spring may not ; and he instances the difficulty of rearing the 

young 
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young of many birds that are hatched in England, owing to our 
ignorance of the food^fit for their nourishment. In one case, we 
are told, Mr. Montagu was never ^able to rear the young of the 
cirl bunting, until he discovered, by accident, that they required 
to be fed on grasshoppers for a certain period of their life ; and 
after that, he had no difficulty. This may be the case with regard 
to other species of birds. The storks assemble aud leave Holland 
at the very time (early in August) that the ponds and ditches, which * 
they frequenft, and from which they derive their food, are in a state 
of the greatest fecundity \ but having brought their young to that 
period when in all probability a Jiffercutkind of food, more suited 
to their own taste, can also be adopted by their offspring, they 
take their flight to the warmer climate of North Africa, Syria, pr 
Arabia. May not the young feed on tadpoles till the tails of these 
creatures drop off, tjieir legs grow, and they leave the w ater for 
the land ? The stork is, perhaps, the only bird among the whole 
feathered tribe whOse parental affection (ffropyn, from which it 
deservedly take^l'ts name) is repaid by filial piety, of which it 
seems to have been considered by all nations and in all times 
as the emblem. The tics of relationship among all other birds, 
that wa know of, arc entirely dissolved from the moment when 
the offspring are able to provide for themselves ; but there is every 
reason to believe that the young storks assist their parents, when 
weakened by old age, and pjarticularly in the long journeys which 
they have to perforin in their annual visits to Europe. Many 
ancient vvriters speak of this trait of filial affection. A Danish 
author says, — ^ At this time (the spring) it is not uncommon to 
see several of the old birds, which arc tired aud feeble by the long 
flight, supported at times on the backs of the young ; and the 
peasantry (of Tomngen) speak of it, as a certainty, that many of 
these are, when they return to their home, laid carefully in the old 
nests, and cherished by the young ones which they reared w ith so 
much care the spring before.’ The stork is described by one of 
our poets as 

. . , ‘ an emblem of true piety ; 

Because, when age has seized and made his dam 
Unfit for flight, the grateful young one takes 
His mother on his back, provides her food, * 

Repaying thus her tender care of him 
Ere he was fit to fly/ 

As a contrast to the affectionate stork, there is another %ird, 
and the only one that w^e'^are acquainted with, that appears to be 
wholly destitute of any fej^ling of maternal affection. The cuckoo 
drops her egg in the nest of some soft-billed^nsectivorous bird, as 
the wagtailj^ hedge-sparrow, titlark, whitethroat, and redbreast. 

^ This 
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^ This proceeding of the cuckoo/ says Mr. White, ^ of dropping 
its eggs, as it were by chance^ is such a ixioustrous outrage on 
maternal affection, one of the^ first great dictates of nature, and 
sucn a violence on instinct, that had it only been related of a bird 
in the Brazils or Peru, it would never have merited our belief.' 
But is it not equally wonderful if, as it would seem, Providence 
should have gifted this bird with the faculty of discerning in what 
"particular species of nest the egg must be dropped, in order to 
secure for its disregarded and abandoned offspring such a foster- 
mother as will procure Sor it the suitable kind of food ? Mr. 
White says he went to see a young cuckoo hatched in the nest of 
a titlark. It had become too big for its nest, ^ appearing 

# “ in tenui re 

Majores pennas nido extendisse/^ 

and he was very fierce and pugnacious, pui'suing my finger as 1 
teased it, for many feet from the nest, and spaying and buffeting 
with its wings, like a game-cock, ^llie dupe o^^a dam appeared 
at a distance, hovering about with meat in its mouth, and express- 
ing the greatest solicitude.' A FrencTi anatomist thought he had 
discovered the cause of this strange conduct of the cuckoo, in the 
peculiar formation and position of the crop or stomach, which, 
being placed behind the sternum, incapacitated, he fancied, the 
bird for incubation ; but had he been aware that the hawk, the 
swift, the goat-sucker, and many other birds are formed precisely 
in the same w^ay, he must have seen the fallacy of his conclusion. 

In speaking of the voices or songs of various birds, the cuckoo, 
our author observes, is the only one he knows that seems to suffer 
from the use of the organs of voice, losing its utterance, and be- 
coming hoarse by the middle or end of June, Mr. Mitford, in 
his ‘ Observations' on some parts of the ^ Natural History of 
Selborne,' quotes from the ^ Transactions of* the Linmean So- 
ciety' (vol. vii.) the following passage: ‘ The cuckoo begins early 
in the season with the interval of a minor third; the bird then pro- 
ceeds to a major third, next to a fourth, then a fifth, after which 
his \tf)ice breaks, without attaining a minor sixthJ This defalca- 
tion of voice is alluded to in an epigram of John Heywood, as 
far back as 1587. 

‘ In Aprill the koo-coo can sing her song by rote, 

In June, of tune she cannot sing a note ; 

'» At first, koo-coo, koo-coo, sirif^still can she do ; 

At last, kooke, kooke, kooke ; MX kookes to dhe kooJ 

Our author, however, is mistaken in supposing there is no other 
bird that loses or changes its note. The voice of the nightingale 
undergoes a woeful change, resemliling, in the autumn, the hoarse 

croaking 
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croaking of the frog, a reptile which has been called facetiously, 
—and not quite iuapdjr it would seem — the Dutch nightingale. 

The natural hist(>rkin of Selboriie took uncommon pains, by 
himself, and through his correspondents, (and a very considerable 
portion of his book is employed on the subject,) to ascertain 
whether swallows migrated in the autumn to a milder climate, or 
retired to some concealed hybernaculum until the return of 
spring; but after ^ many years’ observation, he arrives only at this* 
conclusioi4^at, at stated periods, swifts, martins, and swallows, 
having reared their young, hold counsel! together, and take their 
flight to some other clime ; thatisome of those birds which rear a 
second brood, and some otiiers that may be weak or wounded, 
remain behind, creep into some retired spot, become torpid, ajjid 
revive wdth the spring ; — and even these points are not satisfactorily 
established. An opinion w'us long prevalent, and it is mentioned 
and not contradicted by Mr. White, that many swallow^s retire in 
the autumn to the bottom of lakes or ponds, and remain there all 
the winter in a tfetpid state ; — an absurdity so gross, that one can- 
not imagine what could posciblyhave given rise to the idea, unless 
it w^cre that swallows usually make their first appearance in the 
neighbourhood of lakes and mill-ponds. In truth, w^e are still 
ignorant of the caiiae ^f their disappearance, and must be content 
to say with the poet, 

‘ They feel a power, an impulse all divine, 

That warns them hence; they feel it and obey; 

To this direction all their cares resign, 

UnkiioAvn their destined stage, unmark’d their way.’ 

We must now conclude our account of birds with the following 
characteristic sketch of the habits of certain individuals. 

‘ At one period any life, being an ^arly waker and rise/, my at- 
tention was freque^ntly drawn “ to songs of earliest birds and I 
always observed, that these creatures appeared abroad at very diffe- 
rent periods as the light advanced. The rook is perhaps the first to 
salute the opening morn ; but this bird seems rather to rest than to 
sleep. Always vigilant, the least alarm after retirement rouses in- 
stantly the whole assemblage, not successively, but collectively. It 
is appointed to be a ready mover. Its principal food is worms, which 
feed and crawl upon the humid surface of the ground in the dusk, and 
retire before the light of day ; and, roosting higher than other birds, 
the first rays of the sun, as they peep from the horizon, become visible 
to it. The restless, inquisyitive robin now is seen tqi| This ,is the 
last bird that retires • in Ike evening, being frequently flitting about 
Avhenthe owl and bat are visible, and awakes so soon in the morning 
that little rest seems required by it. Its fine, jarge eyes are fitted to 
receive all, even the weakest rayp of light that appear. The worm 
is its food tbO) and few that move upon the surface escape its notice. 
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The cheerful melody of the wren is the next we hear, as it bustles 
from its ivied roost; and we note its gratulatlon to the young-eyed 
day, when twilight almost hidqfe the little minstrel from our sight. 
ThAsparrow roosts in holes, and under the eaves of the rick or shed, 
where the light does not so soon enter, and hence is rather a tardy 
mover ; but it is always ready for food, and seems to listen to what is 
goin^c forward. We see it now peeping from its penthouse, inquisi-* 
jively surveying the land ; and, should provision be obtainable, it im- 
mediately descends upon it without any scruple, and makes itself a 
Avelcome guest with all. It retires early to rest. The blackbird 
quits its leafy roost in the itied ash; its “ chink, chink,” is heard in 
the hedge; and, mounting on some* neighbouring oak, Avith mellow, 
sober voice, it gratulates^the coming day. “ The plain-song cuckoo 
gr^y” from some tall tree now tells its tale. The lark is in the air, 
the “ martin tAvitters from her earth-built shed,** all the choristers 
are tuning in the grove ; and amid such tokens of aAvakening plea- 
sure it becomes difficult to note priority of voice. TJiese arc the 
matin A^oices of the summer season: in winter a csheerl ess chirp, ora 
hungry twit, is all we hear ; the families of A^oice ar<i aAvay, or silent; 
we have little to note, and perhaps as litt,le inclination to observe.’ — 
p. 238-240. 

It is well observed that ^ the designs of Supreme Intelligence in 
the creation and preservation of the insect ai^d the regula- 

tions and appointments whereby their increase or decrease is main- 
tained, and periodical appearance prescribed, are among the most 
perplexing considerations of natural history.* 

‘ M^hen we see the extraordinary care and attention that haA^e been 
bestowed upon tliis part of creation, our astonishment is excited, and 
forces into action that inherent desire in our minds to seek into hid- 
den things. In some calm summer’s evening ramble, we see the air 
filled Avith sportive animated beings ; the leaf, the branch, the bark of 
the tree, every mossy bank, tlfe pool, the ditch, airteeming with ani- 
mated life, Avith a profusion, an endless variety of existence ; each 
creature pursuing its own separate purpose in a settled course of ac- 
tion, admitting of no deviation or substitution, to accomplish or pro- 
mote some ordained object. Some appear occupied in seeking for tlie 
most appropriate stations for their oA\m necessities, and exerting 
stratagems and Aviles to secure the lives of themselves or their off- 
spring against natural or possible injuries, with a forethought equi- 
valent or superior tp reason ; others in some aim Ave can little per- 
ceive, or, should some flash of light spring up, and giA’’e us a momen- 
tary glimpse of nature*s hidden ways, imnn^diafo darkness closes 
round,^nd rend^iTs our ignorance mare manifest. We see a AA^onder- 
fully fabricated creature struggling from the cradle of ite being, just 
perfected by the elaboration of months or years, and decorated with 
a vest of glorious splendour; it spreads its Aviiigs to the liglit of 
heaven, and becomes the next moment, perhaps, Avith all its marvel- 
lous construction, instinct, and splendour, the prey of some wander- 
ing 
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ing bird ! arid human wisdom and conjecture are humbled to the dust. 
That these events atrfprdinations of Supreme Intelligence, for wise 
and good purposes, ^ve^mre convinced; but are blind, beyond thought, 
as to secondai'y causei^arj^d admiration, that pure source of intellec- 
tual pleasure, is alm'oi permitted to us. If we attempt to pro- 

ceed beyond this, we are gienerally lo^t in the mystery with which the 
divine Architect has thought -fit to surround his works ; and perhaps 
our very aspirations after knowledge increase in us a sense of oui; 
ignorance : every deep investigator into the works of nature can 
scarcely possess otlier than an humble mind.’ — p. 289>29i. 

Our readers, we conceive, would not have been displeased, had 
our limited space permitted it, to see the manner in which the in- 
telligent and observant author has treated the insect class of ani- 
mated beings, from the splendid butterflies to the minute apliillcs 
that produce our blights, spread destruction to the ho])es of the 
husbandman and the horticultuiist, sometimes over thousands of 
square miles in tjie course of a few weeks, or even clays. We 
must, however, ^onfine ourselves to the glow-worm. 

‘ That pretty sparkler of ^viir summer evenings, so often made the 
ploughboy’s prize, the only brilliant that glitters in the rustic’s hat, the 
glowworm (lampyris iloctiluca), is not found in such numbers with 
us, as in many other places, where these signal tapers glimmer upon 
every grassy bank ; yit, in some seasons, wc have a reasonal^Ie 
sprinkling of them. Every body probably knows, that tlie male 
glowworm is a winged, erratic animal, yet may not have seen liini. 
He has ever been a scarce creature to me, meeting perhaps with one 
or two in a year ; and, when found, ^ways a subject of admiration. 
Most creatures have their eyes so placed as to be enabled to see al)out 
them; or, as Hook says of the house fly, to be “ circumspect ani- 
mals hut this male glowworm has a contrivance by which any up- 
ward or side vision i^ prevented. View.-'d when at rest, no jjortion of 
his eyes is visible, , blit the head^;4s margined with a horny band, or 
plate, being a character of one oi the genera the order eoleoptera, 
under which the eyes are situate. This prevents all ujjward vision ; 
and blinds, or winkers, are so fixed at the sides of his eyes, as greatly 
to impede the view of all lateral objects. The chief end of this 
creature in his nightly peregrinations, is to seek liis mate, always be- 
neath him on the earth ; and hence this apparatus appears designed 
to facilitate his search, confining his view entirely to what is before 
or below him. The first serves to direct his flight, the other presents 
the object of his pursuit ; and as we commonly, arid with advantage, 
place our hand ovej the brow, to obstruct the raya of light falling 
from above, which epables us to see clearer an objeH on the ground, 
so must the projecting hood of this creature converge the visual rays 
to a point beneath. This is a very curious provision for the purposes 
of the insect, if my conception of its design be reasonable. Possibly 
Jhe same ideas may have been brought forward by others ; but, as 1 

have 
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have not seen them, I am not guilty of arty undue appropriation, and 
no injury c£jjn be done to the cause I wish promote, by detailing 
agwn such beautiful and admiral5le contrivances/ — p. 291 — 293. 

We again most strongly recommend this little unpretending 
volume to the attention of every lover of nature, and more par- 
ticularly of our country readers. It will indu(:e them, we are sure, 
to efiaminc more closely than they have been accustomed to do, 
Into the objects of animated nature, and such examination will 
prove one of the most innocent and the most satisfactory sources 
of gratification and amusement. The Knowledge thus to be ob- 
tained will elevate their minds fr^m Uie creature to the Creator, 
and enable them with heart-felt rapture to exclaim with our sub- 
Iir\|e poet, 

These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 

Almighty ! Thine this universal fram^ 

Thus wondrous fair ! 

The enjoyment and satisfaction which our dfuthor has through 
life derived from these sources, are thus stated* in his closing 
paragrapli, with which we must also conclude. 

‘ And now I think I have pretty well run over my diary, the humble 
record of the birds, the reptiles, the plants, and inanimate things 
around me. They who liave had tlie patience to read these my notes, 
will probably be surprised that I could take tlie trouble to register 
such accounts of such things ; and I might think so too, did I not 
know how much occupation and healthful recreation the seeking out 
these trifles have afforded me, rendering, besides, all my rural ram])les 
full of enjoyment and interest: companions and intimates were found 
in every hedge, on every hank, whose connexions I knew something 
of, and Avhose individual habits liad become familiar by association ; and 
thus this narrative of my contemporaries was formed. Few of us 
perhaps, in reviewing our by-gone days, could the hours return again, 
but would wish many of them differently disposed ’of, and more pro- 
fitably employed : but I gratefully say, that portion of my own passed 
in the contemplation of the w’orks of nature is the part which 1 most 
approve; w’hich has been most conducive to my hajipiness ; and, per- 
haps from the sensations excited by the \visdom and benevolence per- 
ceive(Y, not wholly unprofitable to a final state. ... If, in my 
profound ignorance, 1 received such gratification and pleasure, — what 
would have been my enjoyment and satisfaction, “ it the secrets of 
the Most High had been w’ith me, and by Ilis light I had walked 
through darkness** V — p. 395. 
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Art. VI.— Elementary Treatise of Mechanical Philosophy^ 
written for the Use of the Undergraduate Students 'tf the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. By Bartholchnew Lloyd, D.D., Prof^or 
of Natural Philosophy in the University. 2vols. Dublin. Ib28. 

J T is a fact deserving of notice, and one which may tpnd to 
throw some lighfr on the rise and progress of invention, that 
the ancients had made considerable advances in practical me% 
chanics, long before they were acquainted with the theoretic 
principles of the instruments they employed. Vitruvius describes 
many which had been in use for a considerable time before he 
wrote, some of which are those*in common use at the present day. 

But although the necessities of life had led to the invention of 
engines destined to aid the strength of man, a long tiipe elap^d 
before mechanical philosophy assumed the attitude of a sci- 
ence. Archimedes was the first who attempted an explanation 
of the laws of equjlibrium in machines. Iq his work, IJe JEqui- 
pondcrantibuSj he demonstrates the theory of the lever by a process 
of reasoning which, from its simplicity and strictness, has been 
deemed worthy of a plac? in elementary works of the present 
day. Thus was laid the foundation of the doctrine of statics. 
Observing that the pressure on the point of support in the lever 
was the same as if the two weights had been immediately applied 
there, he was led to the composition of parallel forces, and 
thereby to establish the existence of a point in every body or sys- 
tem of bodies, which may b<B epnsidered as the point of applica- 
tion of the weights of its several parts. This point is now well 
known by the name of the centre of gravity. 

But it is not by such discoveries as these only that we are to 
estimate the advances made by Archimedes in the hitherto unex- 
plored regions of mechanical phildsophy, . He, moreover, dis- 
played the resofirces of a powerful mind, in combining these 
simple instruments, and thereby forming compound machines of 
wonderful powder and efficacy, but of which, at; the present day, 
we know nothing, except their almost miraculous effects, de- 
scribed by Plutarch, in his account of the siege of Syracuse. 
These applications of science, however, were' far less pri?^ by 
their author than the abstract speculations of geometry; a sefence 
which received from his hands a greater impulse than jt has o^ed 
to any other individual, from its origin to the present day. To 
this ^reat man we are, moreover, indebted for the discovery of 
the fundamental laws of the equilibrium of fluids. The trea- 
tise* in which his researches on this subject have come down 

* This work has reached us only in the Latin translafU)h, entitle De Humido />wi- 
dentihus. • ^ 
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to us, and in wliicli he considers tl>c condilions of equilibrium of 
a solid body floating on i Ii(j[i|id, is built ^pon the principle 
adonted at present as the basis; of hydros tatical science ; namely, 
thatVach particle of a fluid mass in equilihric) is pressed equally 
in all directions. Tiie solution of the famous problem of the 
crown, proposed by the king of Syracuse, is generally supposed 
by m^henialicians to have been derived by hini froni the following 
proposition^ contained in this treatise ; — ‘ that two bodies equal in 
volume Sruff’er equal losses of weight when immersed in the same 
fluid, both being heavier thqn the fluid in \Vlnch they are immersed.^ 

The hydraulic machine, knowi^ by the name of Archimedes^ 
screw, is said to have been discovered by him (according to 
Diodorus Siculus) dinAig his travels in Egypt ; and to have 
been employed for the purpose of carrying off the waters, afte|r 
the inundations of the Nile. But Vitruvius, a contemporary of 
Diodorus, has not mentioned this among his discoveries. 

From the time of Archimedes, a long period elapsed, during 
which little advance was made in mecdianical philosophy. Cte- 
sibiiis and Hero, mathenialicians of Alexandria, who lived about 
riO years before the Christian era, and Pappus Alexandrinus, 
in the fourth century, pursued the inquiries of Archimedes con- 
nected with the equilibrium of macliines; and the two former 
were the liist who analysed their various combinations, and re- 
duced them to five simple elements, wliich they called or 

Powers, a name which tliey have retained to the present day. 
Still, however, N the theory of the ntechanic powers reimiined ini- 
jjerfect, the successors of Arcliimedes finding themselves unable to 
determine the laws of their equihbrium, except in those cases only 
which can be readily reduced to the principle of the lever. Thus, 
though the basis of the fabri|:^was somewhat polished and reduced 
to sy mmeiry, little was added to thesujuTstrucliire, and the science 
of mechanics made no acquisition of any importance until the close 
of the sixteenth century. 

SU'vinus, a Flemish engineer, appears to have been the first 
who demonstrated the conditions of equilibrium of a body resting 
on an* inclined plane. His solution of this important problem 
apjicared in the year 1585. From the theory of the inclined 
olaiie, lie c/oduced tlie general conditions of equilibrium among 
three forces acting on a poipt; and proved that these forces, when 
in equilibrio, are jn’oportional to the sides of a triangle drawn ])a- 
rallel t(^ their directions. He did not seem, however, to have ielt 
the importance or fruitfulness of this principle, whicH he rather 
inferred as a corollary, than demonstrated as a fqndamental truth. 

The science of hydrostatics is also indebted to Steviii for some 
imnortant additions. He was the first to show that the pressure 
, ' * 2 1 ' 2 of 
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of a fluid on the bpttom of any vessel is altogether independent 
of its figure, and proportional to t;he product of the area of the 
base by the perpendicular height of the fluid. - 

The name of Galileo is the next which offers itself to our fiew, 
in contemplating the progress of physical science. This celebrated 
philosopher was bqrn at Pisa, in the year 1 564, and devoted him- 
self, at an early age, to the study of mathematics and naturail phi- 
losophy. In the year J592, he published a short treatise, entitiffd 
Della Scienza Mecanicay which he reduced to a single principle ; 
namely, that equal forces arc required to raise two weights to 
heights reciprocally proportional to those weights ; from which 
it was easy to conclude that, in all machines in equilibrio, the 
power and the resistance are reciprocally proportional to the spaces 
which they tend to describe in the same time. Tliis principle 
(it is obvious) is a Hmitcd case of the principle of rirfuai vcfoci- 
tieSy which was afterwards employed as the basis of the whole 
doctrine of equilibrium. Ihit the fame of this author, and the bene- 
fits which he haj conferred on mechanical science, do not rest here. 
.Before his time, scarce anything was known of the second great 
division of mechanical philosophy, the theory of motion. The no- 
tions of the ancients on this subject w^ere confused and absurd in 
the extreme. What, indeed, could be expected from the investiga- 
tions of the disciples of i\ristotle, who assumed, as the point d'appvi 
of their reasonings on this head, the celebrated deiinition of motion 
given by their master : ^ the act of a being in pow er, so far forth as 
in pow er’ ? But we need not go so far back as the age of the Stagy- 
rite for evidence of the ignorance which prevailed upon this branch 
of natural philosophy. The knowledge of the fundamental law s 
by w'hicli motion is governed w^as the result of a much later period 
and more matured philosophy; avd while these remained iin- 
knoAvn, no advance could be made in the doctrine of motion. So 
far from holding that there was all universal tendency in body to 
preserve its state of rest or uniform rectilineal motion, the j>rcde- 
cessors of Galileo believed that all terrestrial bodies has a natural 
tendency to fall to the earthy or ascend from it until they reached 
their former position; while they endued the celestial bodi^?^ with 
the distinct and far different disposition to revolve in circular 
orbits. It would not be difficult to trace t)ie ignorance of the 
ancients on these fundamental facts to their unacquaintance with 
the spirit of the inductive philosophy. The laws of motion have 
no necessary connexion with axiomatic truth, and are no<t, there- 
fore, to be attained by any process of a priori reasoning, how^ever 
refined. They are but the general expression of facts, which can 
be arrived at only by an attentive examinirtion of the phenomena 
which nature presents to our view, and a scrupulous generaliza- 
tion of their laws. It 
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It is some^vhat remarkable that^ although in the investigations 
of Galileo on the subject of motion^ the inertia of matter, or the 
iiichsposition of body to alter, its state of rest or uniform recti- 
lineal motion, is tacitly assumed throughout, yet this fundamental 
principle is nowhere formally stated in the writings of this phi- 
losopher. The lirst distinct enunciation of the laws of motion is 
fouiid in the writings of Descartes. The French philosopher, 
however, regards the inertia of matter as a real force inherent in 
bodies, and exerted by them in order to preserve their state ; and 
this erroneous view of thp first law of ‘motion has led him into 
some inaccuracies in its applicatiop. Many years elapsed before 
the second law of motion, which statt^ the proportionajity of the 
force to the motion produced, was universally received as a law of 
nature. Leibnitz was the first to dispute the truth of the Carte- 
sian law, and to assign a different measure of force, which he 
estimated by the square of the velocity produced, and thus gave 
rise to a controversy the most remarkable that* the history of de- 
monstrative science afibrds. Among the disputiy^^ts on either side 
weie ranged the most illustrious mijthematicians which Europe 
then produced. The writers of Germany, Italy, and Holland, 
declared for the Leibnitzian measure of force ; those of England 
supported the old doctrine ; while the mathematical strength of 
France was divided between the two opinions. Voltaire engaged 
in the controversy, and in a Memoir presented to tlie Academy of 
Sciences ill 1741, ably contended that the dispute was merely 
veibal. In the list of the disputants, we find, too, the name of 
JMadame de Chatelet, a name which the excellent translations 
and commentary on Principia of Newton, by this distinguished 
authoress, will always preserve from oblivion. 

lint to return to the period from which we Jiave been insensibly 
led. Tlie science of dynamics, it has been already observed, re- 
mained altogether unexplored until the time of Galileo ; and it is 
to the judicious combination of experiment and mathematical 
reasoning, adopted by this philosopher, that we are to attribute its 
birth. At the early age of nineteen, while engaged in his studies 
at the University, be began bis experiments on falling bodies, and 
soon discovered that all bodies descend from the same height in 
the same time, if the resistance of the air be abstracted ; and by 
observing the vibra’tion of the lamps in the Cathedral of Pisa, he 
was led to the important discovery of the isochronism of the pen- 
dului^. Setting out from this principle of the equal acceleration 
of heavy bodies, he deduced, by mathematical reasoning, the 
general laws of motion uniformly accelerated, and applied them 
to the motion of hollies falling freely by the force of gjavity, 
and to the descent on inclined • planes ; and having found the 
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results of his theory ^o agree with the. plienomena of itiotion ob- 
served at the surface of the earth, he thus discovered the nature 
of terrestrial gravity^ and thereby itiadc the first step towards 
the discovery of universal gravitation, 

Galileo next applied himself to the consideration of compound 
motion. This was an iiitportant step. Having assumed tKfe prin- 
ciple of the composition of motion^ a principle which, we ^javc 
seen, was in part discovered by Stevinus, he applied it to the mo- 
tion of a body receiving \u\ original impulse in a direction oblique 
to the horizon, and urged by the acctjlerating force of gravity. 
The theory of ])rojectileSf was the result of this applica- 

tion, received many additions from the hands of his pupil, Tori- 
celli, who developed the discoveries of his master in a woik en- 
titled l)c Motu Graviinn naturalitcr accclerato, ' 

It is a remarkable ^circumstance, that, notwithstanding the steps 
thus made towards the discovery of universal gravity, the gravity 
of the air was a flct as yet unknovvai. The history of this dis- 
covery deserves Vv> be noticed, as it exhibits a jiroof of the infiu- 
ence which the philosophy <i)f Aristotle had gained, even over the 
most enlightened minds. The engineers emplo>ed in the con- 
struction of fountains ill the gardens of Cosmo de Mcdicis, Grand 
Duke of rioience, had erected a sucking-pump, by which they 
intended to raisci the water to a considerable height above the 
reservoir. I'inding, however, that ihis pump failed in raising 
the water beyond the height of thirty-two feet, they inquired th(‘ 
cause of Galileo. The ancients. It is well known, asriibi d the 
ascent of the water in punijis to nature^s supjjosed abhorrence 
of a vacuum ; and the mind of (lalilco had not altogether einan- 
ci])att*d himself from that philosojihy, which asciibed the plieno- 
mena of nature to the operation of occult qualities, alfeclions, 
and antipathies. ^ IJe pronounced, without hesitation, that tlii^ 
horror of a vacuum, which had hitherto appeared to be a univer- 
sal law of nature, ceased at the limit of thirty -two feet. 'I’liis 
explanation was deemed complete and satisfactory, and all acipii- 
esced in a solution which thus preserved the sanctity of the exist- 
ing doctrines. It is but justice, however, to Galileo to addj^ that 
he was himself the first to doubt both of the law and its ex- 
ception, although he failed in assigning the p true cause of the 
phenomenon. 

The solution of this difficulty was reserved for Toricelli, the 
pupil of Galileo. He conceived the idea of varying the experi- 
ment ; and liaving employed mercury, instead of w^ater, as the 
liquid to be elevated, he found that tlie former liquid was sus- 
tained at a .height so much less than the**latter, as its specific 
gravity was greater. It tlms appeared that both these phenomena 

were 
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were the effects of the same cause^ and this cause he soon pro- 
nounced to be — the weight of the atmospheite. The supporters of 
thfc orthodoxy of Aristotle did not yet^ libweVer, relinquish their 
favourite theory. And it was not until the celebrated experiment 
of Puy-de-dome, suggested by Pascal, that all doubts wfere re- 
moved. It was then, for the first time, observed that the mercury 
fellii the Toricellian tube during the ascent of the thouritain, 
*when, of course, the supporting column of air was diminished. We 
have dwelt somewhat at length on the Toricellian experimenty 
which is remarkable, not, only as having shaken the authority of 
Aristotle, but also as having givei^ rise to the invention of the baro- 
meter, an instrument of such vast impbrtance in ph^sicjil research. 

.The next step of importance in mechanical science was the 
theory of curvilinear motion. Galileo and his followers, until the 
time of Huygens, had considered but one case of curvilinear 
motion ; namely, that which occurs in natiife, when a heavy body 
is projected in a direction oblique to the horizon. The latter 
inathcniaticiaii now opened a new field of inve|ligation, and dis- 
played tlie resources of a powerful jpind in its cultivation. He 
unfolded the general theory of the motion of heavy bodies on 
given curves, and applied it to the cycloid, a curve whose pro- 
perties, both physical and mathematical, have so long engaged 
the attention of the mathematical world. The remarkable pro- 
perty of tautochronism, which this curve possesses, was the dis- 
covery of Huygens. He also demonstrated the general laws of 
circular mdtion, and thus laid the foundation of the important 
theory of central forces, which was afterwards developed in all 
its generality by the genius of Newton. Nor were these dis- 
coveries mere barren truths ; the important application of the 
pendulum in regulating th^ movement of a clock, the account of 
which is published in his Horologium Oscillatorium, was the dis- 
covery of Huygens. He also applied the principle of the tauto- 
chronism of the cycloid to correct the imperfection of the com- 
mon pendulum, by making a flexible pendulum vibrate between 
two cycloidal checks. Both these inventions have been claimed by 
Rot)ert Hooke, an English mechanician of considerable ingenuity, 
but still greater pretension, to whom horology is indebted for the ap- 
plication of the spiral spring in regulating the balances of the watch. 

We are now led to a new era in the history of mechanical 
philosophy, when every feature of this science i*^ceived a new 
chameter flom the plastic hand of New^ton, 

From the time of Archimedes, the conditions of equilibrium in 
the various classes of machines were established by methods gene- 
rally indirect, and aKvays tedious and obscure. To Newton we 
owe the reduction of the problcftis of statics to a single principle, 

^ which. 
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which, although already known and employed by Galileo in deter- 
mining the motion of iprojectiles, had nbt been hitherto felt in all 
llm fecundity of its consequences. ,Tliis principle was the com- 
position of forces^ or, to speak more properly, the compositioi/ of 
motions ; and from it Newton, in the definitions of his Principia, 
has demonstrated the laws of equilibrium in the difi'erent classes 
of the mechanic powers. , 

Ihe merit of this discovery has been claimed for Varignon, a* 
French mathematician, who published, in the year l()87, a small 
ti'iict, entitled Projet (Tune NouvcUe Mdcaniqucy^ in which this 
principle was developed, in its q|>plication to the difi'erent simple 
machines. The success of Kiis work induced the author to enter 
on the subject more in detail ; a labour in* which he was engaged 
for more than thirty years. ^XioNouvelle Mdcaniipiewix^ the result 
of this toil, and appeared in the year 1725, three years after the 
death of the author. * The Principia of Newton, however, re- 
ceived the imprimai^r of the president of the Royal Society, in 
July, l68(j, the year preceding that in which Varignon first pub- 
lished on the subject ; and as this princij)le is adopted in almost 
every page of that great wor\c, a work which must have been the 
result of many years of labour, it is past doubt that it must have 
been known to its author long before. 

The demonstrations, however, which were at first given of this 
principle, >vere not satisfactory. It was easy to show, that when 
two motions were simultaneously communicated to a body, 
which, separately, would carry it over the sides of a parallelogram 
111 a gben time, the body would by their compound eft’ect describe 
the diagonal in the same time. Assumjng, then, that these mo- 
tions weic the measures of the forces which produced them, 
the thing was done. But to this it was objected, that, in this 
mode of proof, a principle is assumed as the foundiition of 
statics, which can bnly be established by observation ; namely, 
the proportionality of the force to the velocity produced. Whereas, 
if this theoiem b^ established without this assumption, the whole 
theory ot equilibrium becomes the necessary consequence of cer- 
tain axioms, and altogether independent of the results of exptjri- 
ence. To this it was added, that it was an indirect course to intro- 
duce the consideration of motion into the conditions of equilibrium, 
where no such motion could be supposed to exist. Daniel 
Bernoulli, who first started these objections in the Ada Petropo- 
litanaj 1726, w^as the first, also, to gi ve an i ndependent dcffl on- 

* The author the M'ork whose title stands at the head of this article does not seem 
to have been aware of the existence of this memoir. In discussing the claims of Va- 
rignon to this discovery, he says, the ‘ Nouveile ^Ucanique did not make its appearance 
until the year 1725, which was after his death ; and no tritee of this discovery can bo 
fpund ip any of his other productions.' « 
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stration of the composition of forces; and he has been followed 
by many others, anxious t5 simplify the proAf of a theorem which 
lay at the basis of meqhanicsj science. Ambngst these we lind 
tliA names of D’Alembert, La Place, Prony,'^-Duchayla, &c. 

Such was the benefit conferred by Newton on this first great 
division of mechanical science ; that, namely, which unfolds the 
doctrine of equilibrium. But we shall find that the impulse 
•which he has given to the progress of dynamical science was of 
still greater value. It is not our intention to enter here on the 
vast discoveries of Newtt^n, in the mechanics of the heavens, the 
laws of the planetary movemcn^fi, and the theory of universal 
gravitation. These applications, although they marl^ perhaps, 
the most distingiiished*era in the history of the human mind, do 
not j)ropeily fall under our consideration in this sketch of the 
improvements which the science of abstract mechanics has af 
various times received, from its origin to life present day. But 
although we do not enter on those discoveries^ wdiich have been, 
by their grandeur, peculiarly connected w ith the Ji^me of New^ton; 
yet vve shall find it drUicult to tread ijj any path of science which 
has not received the impress of his powerful and comprehensive 
genius. 

The science of motion had, at this period, received conside- 
rable, advances. Galileo had unlolded the laws of rectilinear 
motion uniformly accelciated, and had considered one case of 
curvilinear movement. Huygens added the theory of some very 
comprehensive cases of curvilinear motion. Descartes, Wallis, 
\\ rcii, and others, furnished the solution of several important 
dynamical problems. But all these steps were made by different 
alid independent routes ; and the results themselves were not ex- 
hibited in that connexion and mutual relation which marks the 
maturit/of a science. We* must, therefore, consider it as a new 
era in the history of this science, when all Giese results were 
exhibited merely as the developments of certain general formula?, 
whose application to the problems of mechanics was limited only 
by the imperfection of the analysis employed. The discovery 
of the fiuxional calculus was that of an instrument of far greater 
power than that hitherto in use. With the history of this disco- 
very, and the discussions to which it gave rise, our readers must 

be familiar. * run 

Newton himself, although he seems to have been fully sensible 
of the imjiortance of this instrument, by the use w'hich he evidently 
niade^of it in some of the more difficult problems o^ mechanics ; 
yet with the wish, as it should seem, to accommodate his discove- 
ries in physical science to the existing state of mathematical know- 
ledge, chose rather to exhibit th«m by means of a certain iiitmi- 
P ^ tcsimal 
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tesipial analysis, to which he gave the nam6 of the doctrine of prime 
and ultimate radios, ^which is but an improvement on the ancient 
method (f exhaustions. In this way^ NewliB developed the gene- 
ral laws of rectilinear and curvilinear movement of a body under 
the influence of a central force ; the general theory of the motion 
of heavy bodies constrained to move in given curves, or upon 
given surfaces ; the attractions of bodies composed^, of .particles 
endued with forces acting according to given laws, fee/' These' 
advances in the theory of dynamics weie made by uniform and 
general methods, of which we propose to give the reader some 
outline. ,, ** 

For the 'sake of simplification, mathematicians at first consi- 
dered a body as divested of its mass, and limited their investigations 
to the hypothetical case of a material point, (so denominated as 
possessing all llie proiiertics of matter, excepting its extension,) 
solicitt'd by any foiccs whatever. The theory of tlie movinnent 
of such a body was found to rest on two jiriuciples, or ‘ laws of 
motion,^ alrcady\,pecilietl, namely, the law of iiieitia, or the in- 
difference of matter to rest*jr motion; and the proportionality of 
the force to the molion engendered by it : aiKl^ froni these two 
principles is derived the whole theory of the motion of a material 
point. 

Of the rectilinear vioiion of a material point little need be^said. 
This subject, as far as relates to the action of a constant forc(‘, 
was (as we have ahead) stated) developefi by Oalileo. Kc'wton 
generalized the theory, and, by geometrical repiesentations alforch'd 
by the areas of curves, exhibited the laws of lectilinear inovemeut 
nnd('r the influence of a force varying accoiding to any law^ 

The theory of rectilinear motion being thus complete, it only 
lemained to reduce to it the laws of err movement. This 
was effected by liluans of the composition and resolution of forc(\s 
in the following maimer : — the forces ap])lied to a mateiial point, 
Compelling it to describe any curve, were all reduced to two, one 
of them ill the direction of the tangent to the curve, and the other 
perpeniiiciilar to it ; each of these forces may be considered, for 
an instant, as producing a lectiliiicar motion in its own direction ; 
and, therefore, by the application of the laws of such movement, 
the changes of motion, in either direction, and, therefore, in abso- 
lute space, are completely discovered. In constrained motion, 
in which the body is confined to a certain line or surface, the 
hornial force is equiljbrated by the re-actioii of the curve cr sur- 
face, and produces the pressure thereon, while the tangential 
force alone is engaged in altering the velocity of the body. 

There remained now but one step to coln'plete the theory of the 
movement of a material point* Newton, we have said, in com- 
pliance 
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pHanpe with the kilo\(^le*dge of the age in which he lived, exhlhited 
the results of his discp^erieS ilrtdfet* a geometfif al form, although il 
is^ndoubtedly evtdefffnat his owil investigations were conducted 
(iirmaliy instances at least) by the aid of‘ a more powerful instru- 
ment. Thus it is that his theorems, though general in their me- 
thod, are deprived of that species of generality which necessarily 
^acc^mj^deji the language of symbols, and want that elegance 
‘which otW distinguishes the analytical developments of general 
formula. Newton, however, though he left this step for an ago 
of more extended matlieiriatical acquirement, yet was himself the 
creator of the instrument by whiclralopc it was to be accomplished, 
lly the aid of the fluxional or differential calcvlas, (if wliich he 
Mms so able a master, the celebrated Euler unfolded the whole 
theory of the dynamics of a material point in a maimer equally re- 
markable for elegance and simplicity. Hi^ M("^caniqiie was pub- 
lished ill 1736. The priiicijdes there employed in reducing the 
theory of curvilinear to that of rectilinear moVement aie, in sub- 
stance, the same as tliose adopted by Newton. ^ 

It was not long, however, before simpler and more elegant 
method was discovered of establishing this connexion. This me- 
thod, now universally adopted in mathematical as well as mecha- 
nical science, was first employed by Machiurin. In it the posi- 
tion of a ])oint in space is determined by its perpendicular dis- 
tances from tliree fixed planes, intersecting at right angles ; or, 
which is the same thing, by the distances of its projections on 
three fixed lines (which are the intersections of tlu'se planes, two 
by two) measured from their intersection, which is the vcilex of 
the solid angle. hese distances are denominated the co-ordinates 
of the point, and the lines upon wdiich they aie measured llu' 
arcs of (;o-ordinates. Noiv^ if the position of the moving poini, 
as well as the forces which solicit it, be refiMjed to three such 
axes, the variations or differentUds of its co-ordinates shall be 
the spaces described by it in these thn'e directions. W'herelbie, 
the relation between these spaces and the forces acting in the 
direction of the corresjiondiiig axis, being expressed according 
to tfte conditions of rectilinear movement, three similar (;q nations 
are obtained by which the motion of the point is completely de- 
termined. 

Thus were the dynamic^ of a material point reduced to a few 
fundamental principles, simple in themselves and obvious in their 
applkation. New principles, however, were required, when from 
the motions of a body of infinitely small bulk, mathematicians 
proceeded to consider bodies as they exist in nature, composed 
of innumerable particles connected together, and by their connex- 
ion and mutual action affecting each other’s motions. The famous 

«» problems 
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problems of the centre of percussion, and^ the centre of oscillation 
of a compound pendulum^ proposed by Mersenne, were the first 
of this nature whidi engaged the attention of mathematicians. 
Descartes, lloberval, and many others, had given solutimis 
which were imperfect, and in many cases inexact; Huygens was 
the first who gave a complete and general solution of the latter 
problem. ^ This solution was attacked by many waiters of ^he 
(lay, and ably defended by James Bernoulli. This mathematician ’ 
at first attempted to reduce the problem to the principle of the 
lever, and, after several trials, at length arrived at a complete and 
elegant solution, the basis of )vhich is the dynamical principle 
which has received the namcf of D’Alembert. 

Hitherto various principles had been imagined, and different 
methods proposed for the solution of this and similar problems ; me- 
thods for the most part limited, and indiiect in their application. 
Here, however, we have arrived at the discovery of a principle, 
which embraces the whole scope of dynamical science ; — a prin- 
ciple whicli in i^s evidence, generality, and the simplicity of its 
application, leaves nothing to desire. 

Valuable, hovs'ever, us this principle is in the higher branches 
of dynamical science, it remained almost a barren truth for many 
yeais, no one perceiving its importance or generality; until at 
length D’Alembert adopted it as the basis of his 2 rail e de DynU'- 
mique, which he published in the year 1743, forty years after its 
original discovery. The principle is as follows : — ^ If the motions 
due to the forces which act at any one instant on each of the ele- 
mentary bodies which compose a system, be resolved each into 
two others; one, that which the body really takes, and the other, 
that which is lost by virtue of the mutual action of the parts of the 
system, these latter must be in cquilibrio.’ "^Hie equations, ex- 
pressing the conditions of equilibrium ffmongst tliese motioiis lost or 
destroyed, contain“all the principles required for the determination 
of the motion of the system. Thus the problems of dynamics 
were reduced to simple questions of equilibrium, and the methods 
of investigation throughout rendered uniform and simple. 

All that was now wanting to perfect the theory of mechanical 
science, was an easy and general method of expressing the condi- 
tions of equilibrium themselves among any number of counterba- 
lancing forces. The base of such a method Lagrange found in 
the principle of virtual velocities ; a principle whose origin, we 
have seen, may be traced in the writings of Galileo, but ^which 
was first enumerated, in all its generality, by John Bernoulli, so 
late as the year 1717. The principle is, that ‘ if on any system of 

* The principle upon which this solution depended waS*Vhat known at present by the 
painc of the Comervatio Fmum F%varum^'9. t^tlc given tP it by John Bernoulli. 
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bodies, urged by forces which are in equilibrio, any very small 
movement be im pressed, *so that all the points of the system shall 
describe in the same time .very ^mall spades, which arc called 
their virtual velocities, the sum of the products of each force mul- 
tiplied by the virtual velocity of the point to which it is applied, 
estimated in the direction of that force, shall be equal to nothing." 
On this principle the author of the M^canique Anedyfique has 
built the whole doctrine of statics ; and, by combining it with 
the principle of D'Alembert, he obtained at once those funda- 
mental equations of wlpch the whole 6f dynamical science is but 
a development. « 

This splendid monument of humifti genius, though.it seemed to 
give perfection and idimortality to the science of which it treats, 
did not, however, preclude all improvement. Like those undying 
records of human events, which furnish the materials from which 
the historian or the chronologer draws hi§ store, but which may 
be scanned by the learned eye alone ; so thfs work, in which the 
princi])les of mechanical science are laid doN”^! in all their com- 
j)r('hcnsivcness, will be found to furigsh the analyst with the mate- 
rirds which it is liis province to develop and apply to the pheno- 
mena of nature or the works of art. But it is to the initiated alone 
that it is granted to enter this temple of science, and to spread its 
treasures before the less tutored eye : to the learner it is inac- 
cessible. While, tliercfore, science justly boasts of this tribute of 
a master-mind, it will still accept ami value the humbler offerings 
of less asjhring genius. Many valuable works have, accordingly, 
since appeared, having for their object to unfold the elements of 
this science, amongst wdiich those of Prony and Poisson deservedly 
hold the highest rank. In our islands, indeed, comparatively little 
has been done. Newton’^ immediate successors, so far from any 
attempt to generalize his views, or explore the untravelled regions 
of science, were content with the task of illusfraling and applying 
his conclusions ; and even to this day the elementary scientific 
w'orks of this country exhibit the greatest imperfection and inele- 
gance in the establishment of the general principles, accompanied 
with the utmost diffuseness in their applications. These appli- 
cations are often nothing more than mere exercises of mathemati- 
cal ingenuity. 'JThis style of writing has, we conceive, been fos- 
tered by the occasions of the universities, from which these works 
have, in general, proceeded. The principles of a science are few 
and® easily exhaiiked, — its practical applications endless. Iho- 
blems, therefore, and these most frequently relati\1i to imaginary 
cases, necessarily form .the greater part of the university examina- 
tions ; and in the 'liew of aiding the student at such trials, the 
works intended for his use are f<>und to consist principally of such 

materials. 
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materials. Sonic application is, without doubt, necessary in 
illustration of the geijpral principles ; but \ve think it has been 
carried to excess by^he writers of this country. Independently 
of its effect in excluding what is far more valuable, namely, /n 
adequate and comprehensive view of general science* it h^, we 
conceive, the most injurious effects on the studei3tPhhii|S&}f, by 
overburdeuing the memory with results of little or and, 

still more, by its obvious tendency to preclude the exei;i^<m pf the 
mental energies, while the materials upon which they^should 
op(*rate are thus furnished, ^vrpught, and finished to the eye. But 
M'hilst w^e censure in the authors of our 'own country this redun- 
dancy of useless applicatioiif, we are far from approving of the 
naked theorres of the writers of the continent. 

In the able work which has suggested the foregoing remarks’*, 
Df. Lloyd seems to have taken a judicious mean between 
barren theory and redundant illustration. Having mainly fol- 
lowed the continental writers in the exposition of principles, which 
he has unfolded with clearness and elegance, he has, moreover, 
enriched his work w ith several important appFications, such as are 
fitted to afford valuable pracfical knowledge, as w’cll as a useful 
illustration of Ukj principles from wdiich they are derived. 

The seventh, nintli, and tenth sections of the Staiics are par- 
ticularly observable for these useful applications of the general 
theory. The first of these sections, in which the author treats of 
the conditions of equilibrium in the several mec//an?V de- 

mands our undivided approbation : commencing with a clear and 
comprehensive view of the nature and use of mechanic instru- 
ments in general, the author proceeds to consider them in detail. 
This discussion, while it is carried on in a spirit of philosophical 
generalization, which is always pleasing to the scientific mind, 
newer orfiits those practical inferences and improvements' which 
are of importance to the mechanic, lii the ninlh and tenth sec- 
tions, Dr. Lloyd takes up a subject, scarcely inferior in import- 
ance, viz., the equilibrium of roofs, arches, and domes; the strain 
of materials and their strength in resisting fracture, together with 
the principles of frame-work as derived from these coiisideratians. 

With respect to the mode of unfolding the general theory, we 
have much praise to bestow for the author’s judgment in select- 
ing, and ability in devising improvements. V\ e would instance 
on this head the third and fourth sections of the Statics especially. 
The first of these is devoted to an important case of pat'allel 
forces, that, namely, when two equal and parallel forces act in con- 
trary directions, but are not dirSctly opposed. Poinsot is the first 
writer who has developed the theory of the^e f pairs’ of forces, 
or, as he jgiimself has called thes^, (iouples ; and in his elegant 

little 
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little treatise on statics, jje has excmpli/ied its importance by 
applying it to the investigation of the cond^ions of equilibrium 
of a solid body in general; an investigation towwhich it gives the 
iitrd^t perspicuity and elegance. 

^ The tendency of a pair is to give to the points of application 
movent, ill the directions of the individual forces ; and, there- 
fore, to tlie ^ypteni to which those points belong, consideced as iii- 
^ariaLl^i ^ njovement about some axis perpendicular to the plane 
of the forces. The energy of the pair, to produce this etfect, can 
depend only on the magnitude of the forocs, and the perpendicular 
distance between their dflections. The product of one of the 
equal forces into the perpendiculaT diatance between their direc- 
tions, may be named the moment of the })air ; and if *two pairs 
acf ill the same o\ in parallel planes ; or, which is the same thing, 
on the same or on parallel axes, their moments may be said to be 
of the same, or of contrary directions, according as they tend to 
turn the system in the same, or in contrary ^directions. ^ This 
being premised, it is shown, that ^ a pair is in equilibrio with 
another pair, when life moments of the two pairs are equal and 
contrary.' And, therefore, ^ that all^pairs arc ecpiivalent, whose 
nionients are equal, and of the same direction.' It is then dt*- 
nionstrated that any number of pairs whose moments are of the 
same or contrary din ctions, i. e., which act in the same or in 
parallel planes, are compounded as forces which act in the same 
right line. And that two pairs, whose planes are inclined to 
each other at any angh^, are compounded by a method exactly 
analogous to the composition of two forces meeting in a point. 
S() that ^ if, on the axes of the component pairs, two portions 
are taken, which, measured from the angle, are projiortional to 
their moments; and if a paiallelogram is constructed, having 
these lilies for its sides, thd tliagonal shall be the axis of The le- 
suiting pair; and shall also represent the magniliftie of its moment.' 

Ill applying this theory to obtain the conditions of equilibriuin 
among any forces applied to the ])oints of an invariable system, 
and in any directions, which forms the subject of the fomlli sec- 
tion^ it is observed that, whatever be thesij forces, they are always 
reducible to a single force and a single pair. It has been shown, 
moreover, that a single force and a single pair cannot equilibrate ; 
wherefore, for equilibrium, it is requisite that the resulting forci' 
and the moment of the resulting pair slioiiltl be separately equal 
to nothing ; and it is readily shown that these tw'o conditions of 
cqgiliuriiim are equivalent to six, namely, tbat ^ the* sum of the 
forces in each of the three co-ord in Sfte axes should be equal to cy- 
pher, and that the siiu)|>orthe moments of the pairs in each of the co- 
ordinate planes should be equal to cypher.’ These conditions, ana- 
lytically 
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lytically expressed, furnish the six equations of equilibrium of a 
solid body. This method of establisMing the conditions of equi- 
librium, besides lh<f advantages of perspicuity and elegance, wljich 
it unites in an eminent degree, has this further merit, that im tlic 
present mode of investigation, the problem is solved at once in 
all its generality ; and, from this general solution, the conditions 
of equilibrium in pa'rticular cases, as when the applied force,s are 
parallel, or when their directions lie in the same plane, are at once 
derived. Whereas, in the received mode of treating this subject, 
the conditions of equilibrium in the above-mentioned cases must 
be established, separately and independently, before we can pro- 
ceed to the complete solution of the problem. Nor is it on 
these grounds alone, that the doctrine o{*couples or pairs claims 
to hold a place in the works on mechanical philosophy. Its uses 
in the higher branches of dynamical science are still more striking. 
Our reader will sati.^fy himself of this by the perusal of a short 
memoir by M. P^insot, on the theory of moments, published at 
the end of \i\^ stgiiipie. He will there see some of the most dif- 
ficult subjects of dynamics unfolded with a ‘simplicity almost un- 
hoped for, and wliat will perhaps be prized as a still higher ad- 
vantage, the imagination of the reader, which would accompany 
the steps of the process, is never baffled by the abstractedness 
or complexity of analytic symbols. We rejoice that an English 
writer has been the first to estimate the ingenious researches 
of M. l^oinsot, and adopt them as the foundation of a systematic 
treatise. VV^c cannot but think that the time is not far distant 
when the parallelogram of pairs shall be deemc’d as important 
and as fundamental a theorem in mechanical science, as the well- 
known parallelogram of forces. 

But to return to the w'ork before us : the fifth section treats of the 
conditions of equilibrium, when the fiody, to which the forces are 
applied, is in part' restrained by fixed obstacles, and of the pres- 
sures on the points of contact. On this subject, which is one of 
considerable practical importance, our author dwells more at 
length than the generality of the continental wTiters wdth which w e 
are acquainted. The general theory of equilibrating forces is 
concluded in this section ; its applications are contained in those 
that follow ; and, finally, in the twelfth and last section of the sta- 
tics, the author takes a masterly view of the three principles, wliic^h 
have, severally, been assumed as the foundation of this branch of 
mechanical science ; namely, the principle of the lever ^ the eprnpo^ 
sition offoroes, and the principle of virtual velocities. He demon- 
strates the latter principle aft* the method of Lagrange, by means 
of tlte pfflley, and illustrates its fecundity ngvt only in the solution 
but also in th^ establishment of the more general 
" theorems 
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theorems of the science/ as that relative to the conditions of equili- 
brium among the forces applied to a rigid system. 

• In the first section of the dynamics, which treats of motion^ in- 
dependently of the forces which produce it, the general theory of 
motion is exemplified, in the case of motion uniformly accelerated, 
by its application to the laPws of falling bodies; and the compo- 
sitk)ii and resolution of motion illustrated ’by the theoiy, of pro- 
* jectiles, in which a body, projected in a direction oblique to the 
horizon, descends at the same time in the vertical with a uniformly 
accelerated velocity. T^his latter thebry is unfolded with sim- 
plicity and clearness ; but we olj^ect to the position which it holds 
in the work : we prefer the arrangdhient adopted by the French 
writers, which introduces this subject in connexion with the theory 
of curvilinear motion. 

In this part of the subject, especially where the composition and 
resolution of motion is treated of, the style *is needlessly prolix and 
explanatory ; and we should be inclined to ccmjectiire that much of 
this chapter was wrjtten for oral delivery. In ^ public lecture, in- 
deed, a certain degree of repetition ^nd even verbiage is requisite, 
were it to serve no other purpose than to reduce the current of 
thought to that easy flow in which it may be conveniently followed by 
those who listen; but in a work which is to be the study of the closet, 
and especially in a scientific work, in which no step of an argument 
can escape the view, this is no longer necessary. But it is not as 
unnecessary only that wc would censure such diffusiveness of 
style ; we deem it absolutely injurious, even to that very class of 
readers for whose sake, principally, it seems to have been in- 
dulged. Excessive explanation not only tends to obscure the train 
of ideas which constitute the argument, but it moreover diverts 
the mind, and fixes it on something which is not an essential ele- 
ment of the reasoning. The student, who has been accustomed to 
the naked abstractedness of a geometrical demonstration, will be 
inclined to attach an undue* importance to that which is intended 
merely as illustration ; and thus the author's explanatory remarks 
become a text as difficult of comprehension, perhaps, and as much 
requiring the aid of oral commentary, as the subject which he 
means to enlighten. It is for these reasons, — reasons which, we 
believe, are confirmed by the experience of teaching, that wc coii- 
.sider briefness one of the grand requisites in a scientific treatise, 
and that we would confine the difibseness of commentary to the 
scllbol or the lecture-room. This objection, however, relates only 
to the elementary parts of the j|teatise before u^ ; in the con- 
cluding sections of the volume the author has most fully ledeemed 
this fault. • 

In the third section, the general theory of curvilinear ino- 
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tion is unfolded in a very elegant manner*; and in the following 
section the reader is pt'eseiited with a distinct consideration of that 
case of curvilinear lAotion in which rthe moving point is urged by 
a single force, tending to a fixed centre, and varying as so*me 
function of the distance from that point. The author’s mode of 
treating this subject,^ vvhich is w’ell known under the name of 
the theory* of central forces y is well worthy of the attention of 
the mathematical student. He commences by transforming at 
once the general differential equations of motion, from rectangu- 
lar to polar co-ordinates ; the integral St of which arc then ob- 
tained, and shown to be sufficient for the determination of the 
co-oVdinatea of the moving point at any moment of time, and of 
the equation of the curve described by the moveable, the law of 
the force being known. In the application of these equations to 
different laws of force^ we are presented with a series of elegant 
and symmetrical results, which seem to flow from the uniform 
method of integration which has been adopted throughout. Thus 
the equations of tl'.e trajectory, when the force varies as the dis- 
tance directly, when it varies ^hiversely as the square of the dis- 
tance, and when it follows the law compounded of the inverse 
square and inverse cube, are expressed in the following manner : 
les — ie'2. 0 -j- co.v^. 0. 

r= u\ co6*2. ^ -U u\ .sm2. 

u = , cos^, “j“ sin^, y. J, 

u being the reciprocal of the distance, in general ; and ii and w/' 
the reciprocals of the greatest and least distances. The first and 
second of these expressions are show n to be the equations of tlie 
conic sections, referred in the former case to the centre, and in 
the latter to the focus ; and they a])pearto us to be altogether new, 
and more elegant thfin any of those hitherto given in the treatises 
on analytic geometry. The section concludes wdth the applica- 
tion of the laws ot the planetary movements discovered by Kej)ler 
to the investigation of the nature of the forces which animate the 
planetary system, and the law’s according to which they vary. 

We have given a more particular attention to this work, and 
have entered into details of analysis, which may be obscure to 
many and tedious to more of our readers ; but wc have done so, 
because ij appears to us to mark, in an especial manner, an epoch 
in the i^entific literature of this country. From the days of New- 
ton, it Midst be admitted, almost to the present period, the progress 
of the aeverer saliences at home lias not kept pace with the rapid 
advances which they have made upon the continent. This circum- 
stance is not to be attributed to anj^want of talcefor such sciences, 

* To abridge, w© have written for which denotes the angle in the original. , 

or 
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or to any deficiency in that species of talent requisite for their most 
successful cultivation, but to a cause totally different, whose ope- 
ration on the human inind'is not undeserving of notice. Excessive 
admiration has the cfi'ect of repressing exei tion, by placing its 
object at a height which seems to render imitation hopeless : the 
powers of the mind are fascinated and spell-bound, and it does 
but gaze and wonder. Such was the effect produced oh his coun- 
trymen by the astonishing discoveries which the unrivalled genius 
of Newton presented to their view.. Satisfied with the reflected 
credit of these discoveries, they seemed not to dream of further 
improvement ; and their exerfion.%, in the same department, were 
confined to the moi'e humble task of conducting others on the way 
to those conclusions, many of which he appears to have seen almost 
intuitively. On the continent, this admiration was counteracted 
by national jealousy. i\t first, the discoveries of Ne^vton w'ere 
attacked by the supporters of the Cartesiap philosophy ; and after 
men had everywhere at length submitted to the force of truth, 
this hostility \vas*succeecled by the spirit of rivalship. The truths, 
which men were compelled to acfhiit, they laboured to extend ; and 
though no one individual has ever advanced, in the paths of 
science, witli the giant strides of a Newton, or ever proceeded to 
the same distance fiom the point of depaiturc, yet this point was 
itself gradually moving forward ; insomuch that, after the lapse of 
a ccnlury, the state of the mathematical sciences, both pure and 
mixed, w as on the continent considerably more forward than in 
England. 

VV ith the dawn of the nineteenth century, the attention of Bri- 
tish matiiematicians was roused by the improvement which the 
science of physical astronomy had received from other hands. They 
soon became sensible *lliat they had too long reposed under the • 
shade which the glory of Newton had llufig around ; and eftbrts 
were made by many to re#-assert, for Great Britain, that pre-emi- 
neiice in science, whicli the genius of one had long since gained 
for her. ^llie ingenious and jirofound researches, w ith which th(i 
•Transactions of our learned societies abound, aflord the most satis- 
factory evidence that tlie mathematical and physical sciences arc 
now ciiltivateii in these countries with ability, of which we speak 
with reserve, when we say that it is not inferior to that now, or at 
any time, displayed in any other part of Europe. 

In these researches, however, the attention of the philosopher is 
necessarily confined to the investigation of single and detached 
spots in tlic wide domain of science ; and the difficult task of con- 
ducting the inqniaer through the intricacies of her newly explored 
regions, by putting him in possession of accurate and complete 
charts of her several districts, was, as yet, but partially and incom- . 
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pletely accomplished. Dr. Lloyd, therefore, unites the highest 
daims to our gratitude^ i()r his bold and successful effort to sup- 
ply, in an important part, tliis deficien(fy. His work appears 
us to be, as far as it goes, and to promise in its progress, still to 
be, the most considerable work of our day ; it effectually rescues 
us from all suspicion of, our inferiority of ability to pursue these 
high subjects *by the highest means ; it exhibits powers of intel- 
lect not second to the ablest of our foreign contemporaries; and it 
cannot, we think, fail to exalt our scientific character abroad, and 
to extend the influence and progress of such studies at home. 

Having thus expressed ou|* opinion of Dr. Lloyd's power 
of mind, and of the value of his work, we shall be excused for 
mentioning one or two points, in which, we think, the latter might 
be improved. And we do ^o the more readily, that we conceive 
that the faults, such as they are, into which he has been betrayed, 
have sprung from a laudable anxiety to render every part of his 
difiScult subject as accessible to the student as possible. 

We have already ndticed the tendency to over-6xplanation parti- 
cularly observable in the more elementary parts of this work : there 
is another fault, somewhat of a kindred nature, which we men- 
tion, in the hope that our notice of it may be of use to the author 
in the next edition of his work. It is the seeming anxiety to 
avoid the symbolical language of analysis, when it is possible to 
clothe a conclusion or demonstration in the more familiar signs 
of our ideas ; namely, the language of common life. To the 
mathematical reader, the circumlocution into which this neces- 
sarily leads is irksome and wearying ; and even to tlie mere learner, 
we conceive, it enhances the difficulties which must be encoun- 
tered. There are few students who engage in the study of 
mechanical philosophy ignorant of the liieaning and efficacy of 
the language of analysic ; and none, who are not familiar with the 
symbols of geometry. To exhibit a demonstration in any other 
form is to spread it over too wide an extent of surface for the 
mind readily to collect its various parts under its view at once. It 
is also to deprive it of that important aid which the eye is knowu« 
to afford to it in its efforts to grasp and embody the fugitive beings 
of abstraction iu 

Such are our exceptions to a work — in which, if there be some- 
what to blame, there is much to admire ; the style unites the 
perfectio|^/bf philosophical precision and classical elegance, anji 
exhibits j| a simplicity and harmony which bespeak a 

mind t^ caki lift itself from its subject, and view its bearings 
with a i^^prehensive glance ; mathematicam sdunJt^ 

thesin aliquot ptme^ et nen- 

nuUas ex its eUcere, aliud scienti<B ipsius naturavft et indolem 

perspectam 
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perspectam habere. , There is judgment displayed in the selection 
of the materials which are likely to be of most value to the stu- 
dent; skill generally exhibited in their Vljsposition and develop- 
* ^nient ; and originality in "moulding them so as to harmonise with 
die trhole. We need, therefore, scarcely add, that we shall hail 
the appearance of the second volume, as completing the most 
valuable treatise on mechanics which has yet appeared in our 
language. 


Art. VII. — 1. The Scotch 3anJ^er. London. 8vo. 1828. 

2. Observations oi^. Paper Money y Banking, and Overtrading. 
By Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. London. 8vo. 3827. 

3. Letters on Currency. By Daniel Hardcastle. 1828. 

4. Corn and Currency. By Sir Jame^ Graham, Bart. Third 
Edition. London. 8vo. 3828. 

5. Considerations on the State of the Currency. By Thomas 

Tookc. London.' 8vo. 3826. • 

6. The Effect of the Issues of th^ Bank of England. By Robert 
Mushet. London. 8vo. 1826. 

7. Views on the Currency. By T. Joplin. London. 8vo. 1828. 

8. A Letter to Lord Grenville, on the Resumption of Cash Pay- 
ments. By Thomas Tooke, Esq., F. R. S. London. 8vo. 
1829. 

T he changes which have taken place, within the last thirty 
years, in the standard of our currency, and the invasions upon 
the property of individuals unavoidably resulting from these 
changes, have furnished a painful and costly lesson, which we 
trust will never be lost to the public. The distress which the 
conlmunity has experiehced — the ruinous losses which individuals 
have sustained, afford a melancholy proof^f the dangers and dif- 
ficulties to which any tanjpering with the currency cannot fail to 
expose the country. It is, no doubt, perfectly true, that the in- 
jurious results to which we allude did not immediately appear ; 
«on the contrary, they did not begin to show themselves until the 
period arrived when, in the opinion of all parties, the substitution 
of a metallic standard for a fluctuating paper currency became 
indispensable*: as long as the machine continued to pioceed in its 
devious route no. violent jolting was felt ; but the moment its 
conductor attempted to turn it into its ancient track, the impedi- 
ments appeared so overwhelming as very-nearly t« stop the vehicle. 
With the causes which led to the suspension of cash payments in 
1 797 we do neg niean to meddle ; the difSculties of that trying 
period, when the public mind had, from peculiar circumstances, be- 
come 
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come suddenly and violently agitated, furnish, perhaps, a satisfactory 
justihcatioii of the order in council which ^uiliorised a temporary 
suspension of casli payments : but the error then committed was, 
in not removing the restriction imposed upon the Bank, as soon 
alarm had subsided, and payments in specie might have been* 
resumed without inconvenience to tlie Bank or injury to the public 
at large. 

The authors of the pamphlets placed at the head of this article* 
manfully contend, that even our present system is erroneous : one 
party calls for a currency entirejy metallic ; — the other is equally 
enamoured of a paper currency. One w«/uld persuade us that 
the country can never be safe without a double circulation of gold 
and silver, to the utter exclusion of notes ; while J;he other is thrown 
into actual convulsions at the sight of a sovereign. 

The advocates of a paper currency not convertible into cash 
found their arguments on, the prosperous condition of the country 
during the suspension of cash payments, and tlie distress and dif- 
ficulty which succeeded the restoration of a metallic standard in 
1819. It must, we apprehend, be conceded, even by the warmest 
supporters of a metallic stundaiil, that the act of 1/97 did, for a 
time, contribute to dcvelope the resources of this country ; and 
this effect became more especially apparent in the strenuous and 
successful efforts which were everywhere made to extend and im- 
prove the cultivation of the soil. We are inclined to think that, 
during the period which elapsed between the suspension and re- 
sumption of cash payments, agriculture made greater progress in 
this country than it had made during the whole course of the 
eighteenth centuiy. It is certain that more waste land was in- 
closed and brought under tillage between 1797 and 1819 than 
between 1697 and 1797; and the improvement of old inclosures 
at least kept pace with tlie exertions which w^ere made to '^re- 
claim and cultivate tho33 neglected districts. That this flourish- 
ing condition of agriculture did in some measure spring out of 
the suspension of cash payments, is a circumstance for which it 
is not difficult to account. It is now pretty generally admitted 
that measure in question gradually low^ered the standard of* 
value ; that is to say, it gradually diminished the real amount of 
all fixed money payments. The pound sterling, which theo- 
reticB^ represented one hundred and twenty grains of gold, 
dwiun^ in practice into ninety-six grains, and occasionally still 
lowg^, The rise iu the selling price of commodities necessarily, 
kepP^ace with Uie diminution of the standard on which their 
value was calculated: every article of consumption gradually 
advanced in price. ; |iut this increase in price was merely nominal ; 
there was no j^al tMUitkai made to the iatriusic value of commo-^ 
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dities ; the apparent difference sprung principally from the altera- 
tion in the standard by Wiich this value was measured — with the 
exception of corn, which must be affected ift its market price, not 
only by such alterations, butHilso by the state of supply, as con- 
nected with good and bad seasons. But although the rise of 
prices, arising from the .alteration in the standard, was merely 
nominal as far as it concerned the public at large, all^ those who 
• liaJ any fixed money payments to make derived a real advantage 
from it. This was more especially the case with respect to the 
occupiers of land : by far the greatest ^jortion of the landed pro- 
perty of this country wa#, at the period when cash payments were 
suspended, held under leases having terms to run. Rents .were 
no longer paid in cash but in paper ; and the paper pound note, 
even when it had, by the process of depreciation, become worth 
no more than fourteen or fifteen shillings, continued to discharge 
money engagements entered into on a higli/^r standard. It is evi- 
dent that the land-occupier gained, during ^ihe currency of his 
lease, twenty-five or thirty per cent, (according to the depreciation 
of the standard,) at The expense of the land-owfter. It is true that 
tlie gentlemen who had granted leas^ were thus deprived of a con- 
siderable proportion of their just claims ; but it is probable that the 
gain of the tenants was generally laid out in a manner which ulti- 
mately made some compensation for the temporary loss which the 
landlords sustained. The extra profit which the farmer derived 
from this source encouraged him to engage in new undertakings : 
it became an additional capital in his hands, which was in most 
cases laid out in the further improvement of his tarm. The energy 
with wdiich the farmers of this country prosecuted the improvement 
of land, during the suspension of cash payments, is well known : 
it has completely altered the face of the country, and made an in- 
calculalile addition to its fWUictivc capabilities ; and as no agri- 
culturist, however skilful and enterprising, cart work without capi- 
tal, we are very much of opinion that the gain, which the altera- 
tion of the currency enabled him to make at the expense of his 
landlord, became first the stimulus and then the instrument of the 
exertions wdiich he subsequently made. The suspension of cash 
payments enabled the leaseholder to withhold, we will suppose UL 
out of every lOQ/. which he had contracted to pay his landlord ; 
but the profit thus made was not foolishly squandered and spent; 
— some cases of improvidence, no doubt, occurred — but in the 
grer.t majority of instances it was laid out in improvements, which 
the tenant could not carry away or exhaust djefore tdie termination 
of his lease, and from, which the land-owner was enabled, in the 
end, to derive considerable benefit. 

It may also be observed here, that where rfie owner had a 
.. mortgage 
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mortgage on his estate^ or had any aiinuitiiss to pay under wills or 
settlements^ he was enabled to get back at least a part of what the 
tenant withheld from, I5iin. We will suppose that the rent of his 
estate amounted to LOGO/, per aundin, and that, by way of an- 
nuities or interest for mortgage, he had payments to make amount- 
ing to 9,bOL per annum. The alteration in the standard reduced 
his income from 1000/. to 750/. per annum ; he also was enabjed 
to redude the amount of his annual payments from 250/. to 187/. 
10s. When the lease expired, he was placed in a situation to 
make a new agreement withjiis tenants : his rent was then raised 
in proportion to the altered value of the ^circulating medium, and 
still further augmented by th^ inf{)rovements which an unexpected 
addition of capital had enabled the occupiors to make upon his 
land— whilst his outgoing payments to the annuitants and mort- 
gagee were made in a depreciated currency. 

Indeed we apprehend that, to this latter class of persons alone, 
M^as the measure of ^1797 seriously injurious. Their annual in- 
comes remained the same in amount : but they sustained a real 
reduction equivaleift to the depreciation of thd currency in which 
they w'ere paid. The mortg&gee, or annuitant, entitled to one 
hundred pounds, still continued annually to receive ojie hundred 
pounds ; but, as each of these pounds had fallen from twenty to 
fifteen shillings in real value, when given in exchange for commo- 
dities, the effect was precisely the same as if he only received 
seventy-five pounds, worth twenty shillings a piece. 

The effects of a depreciated currency, although unavoidable and 
certain, yet appear in such a form as to elude the observation of 
the mass of mankind. '^I'hey are seen in a general rise in the mar- 
ket price of all commodities ; and, upon a given average of years, 
this rise will always be found to correspond with the amount of 
depreciation which the currency of any ebuntry may have susvained. 
This is the circumstance which renders die bulk of mankind so 
slow in comprehending and detecting a depreciation in the stan- 
dard of value : they are accustomed to see prices rise and fall 
whenever a variation happens to take place either in the supply or 
demand for commodities, or in the expense of ^producing them. 
To this cause, which daily experience renders familiar to them, 
they ascribe a rise of prices which really spring from another 
source, of which they have no perception. If, for instance, the 
quantity of gold now contained in the Englisli pound sterling were 
to be reduced from one hundred and twenty to ninety-six grqjns, 
or if the weight of the sovereign remained the. same, and thirty 
grains of ^lloy werf^ substituted for aq equal quantity of standard s 
gpld, the ftnd yisijUe effect iq practice would be a rise of 

twenly-fiy^ jp % pa^i price^pf all commodities : sup- 

posing. 
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posing mutton^ when such a change took place^ to sell for six- 
pence per pounds it woulck rise to eightpen^e ; sugar from nine- 
pence to twelvepence ; and wheat from sixty shillings per quarter 
to eighty. But. the ordiiiaiy bbserver seldom suspects that this 
rise of pieces, is occasioned by a diminution of the standard; he con- 
ceives, that mutton^ sugar^ and wheat have become dearer either 
becapse these commodities have become scarcer^ or the demand of 
the consumers has been increased. 

The depreciation of the currency effected by the suspension of 
cash payments did not commence immediately ; and its progress 
was gradual. ■ At length, however^ the paper pound note ceased^ 
de facto y to be worth more than fourteen or fifteen twentieths- of 
the metallic pound sterling ; and, if we had not returned to a me- 
taflic standard, there can be little doubt that the depreciation of 
the paper pound note would have proceeded still further. 

The return to a metallic standard of value was then a matter of 
indispensable necessity : it was recommended by every principle of 
justice, as the only means which could save annuitants, and persons 
entitled to fixed money pa3^ments, from a still greater loss of pro- 
perty than they had already sustained.^ We arc, indeed, convinced, 
that if the paper standard had been continued, it would, in practice, 
have had the effect of putting an end to all contracts which the 
interested parties intended should take effect prospectively : as long 
as the standard by which payments were to be measured continued 
liable to constant and serious fluctuation, no capitalist in his right 
senses would have lent his money to individuals on mortgage, or to 
the state on annuities ; nor would any landed proprietor have been 
prevailed upon to grant a lease of his land. Hence it seems clear 
that the tendency of a paper currency, unlimited in its issue, and 
not convertible into cash,’ to fall in value, although for a short period 
favourabfe to agriculture ancf the other branches of nationalindus- 
try, would unavoidably have produced a revulsioTi more than equal 
to the benefit which had been derived from this depreciation. The 
influence of this revulsion would have acted, perhaps, most inju- 
riously upon the interests of agriculture. It cannot be doubted 
that ft would, in practice, have entirely put an end to the custom of 
letting farms on lease ; and thus wwld have destroyed a system 
which experience proves to be the most efficient means of attract-' 
ing capital to the cultivation of the soil. But although the return 
to a metallic standard was both just and necessary, it has been 
exceedingly painful in its operation. The restoration of the in- 
tegrity df our currency proved, in practice, nicfre injurtbus both to 
indtvfduals, aud to the /community at large, than its previous 
depreciation. Its opi^afion was instantaneous; and it fell, if not 
exclusively, at least more generally, upon the properfy of the pro- 
ductive classes. It 
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It requires but little reflection to enable the reader to perceive 
the amazing difference which exists between the effects, upon the 
pecuniary engagement? of society, of a gradual depreciation of the 
currency, and an instantaneous rethrn from the lowest point ^of 
depreciation to a metallic standard. The depreciation of our 
paper currency did pot commence for some years after the suspen- 
sion of, cash payments. It was not, we believe, until the year 1|J06, 
that gold, when paid for in bank notes, rose from three pounds* 
seventeen shillings and tenpence halfpenny to four pounds per 
ounce. This gradual fall in the value of the pound note put it in 
the pGwer of a large proportion of the Community to modify their 
coiTtracts a^ccording to the •subsisting standard. If a landowner 
let his land in 180f5, fof instance, a pound sterling worth about 
nineteen shillings formed the basis of his agreement with, the 
occupier. He increased the nominal amount of his rent in propor- 
tion to the depreciation of the currency in which it was to be paid ; 
and supposing tha^no lease had been granted, even if the currency 
had sustained a farther depreciation, the parties would have been 
at liberty to avoid its inconvenience by entering into a new agree- 
ment, The same reasoning will apply to the situation of persons 
whose capital was laid out, by way of mortgage, upon the security 
of landed property. When they found that the owners of the land 
on which tlieir money was advanced paid the interest in a cur- 
rency which had fallen and continued to fall in vahie, they might 
have called in their money, and vested it, as no tloiibt many of 
them did, in the purchase of land. '^I'his secured them against 
the injurious effects of a further depreciation. The only per- 
sons who sustained, from this gradual depreciation, an injury 
which they could neither avoid nor repair, were those who had 
lent money either to the public, or to private individuals, in the 
purchase of annuities. The injustice tow^ardsthis class o'f persons 
increased gradually with the depreciation wdiich took place in the 
value of the pound note, and they ‘had no means of evading its 
increasing pressure. But, as the great bulk of the public debt 
had been contracted since the depreciation of the pound sterling, 
the aggregate loss of the whole of this class could not have been 
of very serious amount. 

The effects of the substitution of a metallic, for a paper stan- 
dard of value fell with peculiar severity upon the occupying far- 
meri?. Many landowners, whose estate;s w^ere incumbered by 
mortgages and annuities, it greatly embarrassed ; bi^t upon «11 the 
occupiers of land, who held under leases granted during the sus- 
pen'sion of cash payments, it brought overwhelming distress. And 
when we repollect how ext'^naively the practice of granting leases' 
prevailed ai lhat time in thia*country, we can easily conceive 

bow' 
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)jow great must have been tlie number of those who suffered on 
this account. We apprehend* that, in every instance, the rents 
secured under leases granted during the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, Tjor, what is the same thing*, the high price of agricultural 
produce,) between 1808 and 1814, were, if not exorbitant, at 
least to the full as high as the state of the market could warrant. 
'Iliese rents were high, even if the depreciation of*the currency had 
coriUnued, and agricultural produce had, in consequence, mam- 
^tained its price ; but the alteration in the standard added greatly 
to the real amount of these rents ; for, although a fall of twenty- 
live, or, as it frequently hail^iened, of lifty per cent, had taken 
place in the market value of agricultural firoducc, still tlie landowner . 
was legally empowered to ^exact the same nominal rent from the 
occupier. It is, however, but bare justice to add that, during the 
whole course of the very trying crisis through which the country 
has ats length, we trust, passed, a great proportion of our land- 
owners conducted themselves towards their tenaids with mode- 
ration and discretion ; they felt that to exact, in a metallic cur- 
rency, rent, which had bScn contracted for in depreciated paj)er- 
money, would have been unjust in itself, ^lud in its consequences 
highly impolitic and injurious : and, accordingly, a very consider- 
able proportion of them voluntarily relaxed in their demands. 
As such liberality, or rather e^quity, was general, it may appear 
someMdiat invidious to specify particular instances. One example, 
however, we must be permitted to mention, on account of the 
promptitude and frankness with which it was characterized. A 
gentleman, who represents an extensive and opulent county in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, was one of those who most 
strenuously opposed tlie alteration of the standard in 18J9, ou the 
ground tliat it would add an intolerable weight to all money-pay- 
ments — to refits, interest of loans*on bonds or mortgage, and aiinnH 
ties, — c<^ntracted for in a depreciated standard, lie saw clearly 
the evils' whicb this alteration in .the standard ot value would 
inevitably draw in its train. The opposition which he ofl’ered to 
the measure proving ineffectual, he acted on the emergency with 
a degree tif consistency highly honourable to his character. He 
returned instantly to his country-seat, and assembling his tenants, 
addressed them thus ? 

* My farms were let in g depreciated paper currency ; and the rent 
was augmented in proportion tp the depreciation wliich this currency 
had sustaintd. The legislature has thought proper to restore the 
ancient standard. I feel myself called upon to relieve your Aiiuls at 
once from the embarrassment; and perplexity which I foresee this 
measure will produce ; an addition of one-fourth has been made to the 
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fitandards by which your payments are to be measured ; on this account 
I will, until your^resent leases expire, remit you one fourth of ttfe 
rent which you .contracted to pay. I will receive 75/. worth 20s, each 
as a full discharge for lOOZ. worth 15^. each, which you had Engaged 
to pay. For this act I claim not the slightest credit on the* score of 
liberality ; you are not for one moment to consider yourselves indebted 
to my; genero^l; I feel that I am only just.’ • 

It may not, perhaps, prove uninstructive to contrast this in* 
stance, we will not say of generosity but of honesty, with the, 
conduct which was pursued, under similar circumstances, by a 
certain noble baron, who has receiftly distinguished himself, and 
I ediiied his peers by a display of his brilliant acquirements in ^ the 
most exact of all the sciences/ Most of our readers may pro- 
bably have it in recollection that, at one period during the ’preva- 
lence of a paper currency, this scientific patrician attempted 
to compel his tenants to pay their rents not in paper, but in 
gold ; and thia^ on the ground that he had let and leased out 
his farms for^ pounds sterling to be calculated in that metal. On 
that occasion, a great outcry was raised 'against him by the parti- 
sans of pound notes. ^His proceedings were held up to the 
world as an unprincipled and greedy attempt at extortion. We 
cannot admit that they M^ere justly open to such an imputation : 
on the contrary, we think that, at the period in question, his lord- 
ship was not much in the wrong. He had let his land in a cur- 
rency worth twenty shillings in the pound ; and in asking his 
tenants to pay him in gold, he demanded no more than they had 
bargained to pay. When the noble lord was, therefore, com- 
pelled to put up with a paper pound note, which would have 
procured hir . no more than fourteen or fifteen shilling woitli 
of gold in the market, in lieu of the metallic pound sterling worth 
twenty shillings, for which he hJid contracted with” his tenants,* 
we cannot defiy that he sustained an injury. It had the effect of 
forcing upon him a redut:tian of his rents to the amount of 
twenty-five per cent. ; and the occupiers of his estates were 
enabled to pocket, at his expense, (supposing they did not expend 
this saving in the improvement of their farms,) five shillings out 
of every twenty shillings which they had agreed to pay as rent; 
Having shown that the outcry raised against his lordship on the 
occasion alluded to, was uncalled for ; that he did not act either 
harshly or unjustly in requiring that his rents should be paid in 
the standard which prevailed when his leases were granted, we 
shall take the ‘liberty of scrutinizing the conduct of the noble 
economist himself, when the alteration, effected in the currency 
in 1819; presented him with a golden (^opportunity of evincing to 
. * - the 
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tihe world large his consistent and enlighteneil attachment to 
the principles of his darling science. • 

' it slipuld be recollected that, ^during the suspension of cash 
^^ents in the period intervening between 1797 and 1819, the 
leases of the greater part, if not of the whole, of^jpiie nobleman’s 
property must have expired. This gave him an opportunity of 
T^i&g fiis rents in proportion to the depreciation which had 
]^ken place in the standard in which they were to be paid. It 
IS by no means injurious to his character to assume that he availed 
himself of this advantage to its* fullest ^tent. This was no more 
than what was due to his own interest, -*«it was in no respect 
unjust towards his tenants/ We are entitled, therefore, to take 
it for granted, that his land was let for the number of pounds it 
was deemed worth in a depreciated standard. When the old 
metallic standard was re-established in 18]9> how, we would 
venture to ask, did his lordship act ? •Did he imitate the conduct 
of the honourable member whom we have already»mentioned ? 
Did he act upon the principles which had impelled himself dur- 
ing the reign of paper to demand gold in liquidation of rent con- 
tracted for in that metal ? Or, did he take advantage of the law, 
and wring from his tenants a metallic pound, worth twenty shil- 
lings, for every paper pound intrinsically worth only fifteen shil- 
lings, which they had covenanted to pay ? These are simple 
questions ; his lordship and his tenants are the only parties who 
can decisively answer them. 

Considerate and indulgent as the great body of landowners 
showed themselves in that difficult emergency, still it cannot be 
concealed that some ignorant, necessitous, or unprincipled men 
were found among them who extorted to the letter the full amount 
of the rent wliicli the legislature had put it in their jpower to de- 
mand. It would not, we fear, be difficult to produce many 
instances of this species of injustice*; we shall, however, content 
ourselves with mentioning one case which deserves to be recorded. 
In an eastern county, of great agricultural celebrity, the lease of 
a large favn, with which we happen to be acquainted, expired 
about the year 1813. Owing to the depreciation of the currency, 
and the consequent rise jn the price of produce, a perfect ra^e 
prevailed, at that period, in every district for hiring land ; and in 
this instance, the occupier, unwilling to quit the farm on whrch 
he had beeij born and reared, consented to re-take it for a renewed 
term of fourteen years, at an extravagant advance of rent.^ The 
ink with which this lease was executed was scatcely dry, when that 
reaction of the currency commenced which ended in the esta- 
bUflhment of the present standard in 18*19, and the price of agri- 
cultural -produce fell in consequence from twenty to forty per 
^ • cent. 
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cent.* But notwithstanding tlii^ enormous fall in the market- 
value of the cofnmoclities, by tlje sale of which the rent W5\^« to be 

‘ ^ realized 

, — ^ — 

# We are welljiware tliat Mr. Ricardo dnd’the bullionisls ascribe this fall of prices 
to an excessive of agricultnral produce ; and contend that a very small proportion 

of jt oftly, not more tnan five, or, at the utmost, ten per cent., was fairly attributable to 
the substitution of a metallic for a depreciated paper currency. As an answer to this 
theory, we shall quote a passage from a speech delivered by Mr. Attwood, on the Aotiori 
brought forward by Mr. Western, in June, 1822, concerning the resumption of casU 
payments, ^e maintained*, and indeed proved, that the fall of prices was not a partial 
depression indicating an cxcessi\e supply of adiy pailicular commodity. ^ In the year 
^ 1818/ said the honourable memberj; ‘ the average price of Wheat was84.«. a quarter, and, 
if the piesent price be taken ifl 49a., that is a reduction on Wheat of 35a., which is equal 
to a fall of 454 in every 100/., or 45/. per cent. “'I he price of iron, in the year 1818, 
appears to have been 13/. ; tliat price is now 8/. per ton, and is equal to a rcd.iclion of 
about forty per cent. The price of cotton, in 1818, was la., hut it lias sunk to Cr/. per 
Ih., and that is a fall of fifty per cent, on cotton. Wool, in the year 1818, sold for 
2a. Id., w'hich now sells lor la. Id., and there is, therefore, in wool, a fall of nearly fifty per 
cent. The fall, therefore, that has taken place since 1818, in iron, in cotton, and in w'ool, 
s as great as the fall in wheat. It is lorty-five per cent, on the a\erage of the three, and 
hat is precisely^'he fall in grain, ^heae are our three great staple articles ; and this fart 
of the great fall in price they have sustained, I recommend to the consideration of those 
gentlemen who tell us of an ex?cssive production of corn, of an excessive cultivation of 
land. If corn has been produced in excess, if the proof of that is to he found in its fall 
of price, doubtless there has been an equal excess likewise in the production of these tliree 
staple articles. Hut 1 w'ill refer to a paper containing further information upon this 
subject, and which, I am satisfied, will be received as exhibiting a coneclestimato of tlic 
general fall in prices that has taken place in the whole of our produttions and commodi- 
ties, The paper to which I refer for this purpose will be found in the agricultnral report 
of the lust Session. It w’as delivered to the committee by Mr. Tooke, and contains a list 
of the principal articles of commerce and luanularture, thirty in number, selected I'y tliat 
gentleman, for the purpo.se of information icspecting prices ; and the priccsof each com- 
modity are given for several successive ye.ars, in the month of May in eacli year. 'J he 
result which this table exhibits is, that since AJay, 1818, agieat and general tall in these 
articles has taken place, which fall cannot, on the whole, be taken to be less lliaii the 
fall in the price of agncnlturul produce wdiicb lias accompanied it. Of tho.se ihiity 
articles, there are two only that have experienced no Call. Tliese are indigo of two kinds, 
and their price has been supported, 1 uiuicrstand, by ciicninstanck's of an extremely 
peculiar nature.'* The. fall wdiich ha.s taken place between i\Jay, 1818, and May, 1822, 
in the prices of the article*! contained in this table, indigo excepted, is, if we take tlic 
lowest price marked in the table in eucli period, and lake away the direct tax which 
exists on some of these articles, exactly forty per cent.; and, if wo add to thU forty per 
cent, five per cent, more for the difference between prices asmaiked In tables, ami those 
for which commodities can really be sold in the market, when the market is depressed 
and falling, that will give us an average fall of forty-five per cent., which is precisely 
similar to the fall m grain. 

‘There is uotiulh, therefore, in the opinion that any fall in prices peculiar to agricul- 
tural produce has taken place. The fall in prices has been universal, and not particular. 
The leases of the tenants, the mortgages of the landowner, taxation pressing heavily on 
agricultural labour, but which the machinery ol the manufacturer lightens, all these will 
render the difliculties of the agricultural community more permanent, peihaps, than 
those of, the mercantile or manufacturing community; but they have 'not been more 
severe. 

‘ Tills table shows whgl the general fall in price has been. Let us see, then, to what 
Ncoiiclusion this brings us. Either the quantity of all commodities has been it]crca.sed, or 
the quantity of money has been diminished ; onc'^of these we must of neeessity admit, 

' for tb£ proportion is altered. And' are we to believe that the general quantity of commo- 
dities has increased ; that a great augmentation has suddenly taken place b (ijie produce 
oi all labour; that all industry has become suddenly more skilful and efficient, and the 

produce 
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realized, the landlord never*abated one shilling of his demand ; as 
ev^y rent-day came round, he exacted, without femorse or scruple, 
the very last farthing set^ down in liis ‘ bond.' The amount 
of the rent was, wc believe, about 1200/. Having let this farm 
^ for 1200/., when the pound sterling w^as, at thi ^utinost, worth no 
morc^than fifteen shillings, and exacting the same number of 
pounds when the standard of value had been raised to twenty 
shillings, it is manifest that the landlord took from his tenant full 
300/. per annum, under the letter of law, to winch, upon any 
acknowledged principle oIt e(]niu4>l^ dealing, he had no more 
right than he has to the pen with whidli we write this sentence. 
The lease granted in expired in 1827, and the owner was 

theTi compelled to recognise the difference between the new and 
the old standard. Notwithstanding the treatment he had expe-^ 
rienced, the old tenant, with the feelings whicli are natural to the 
human heart, still clung to the heftrth on Nvhich*he was nurtured, 
and offered to re-tak^ his farm at a rent of 9(H)L This offer 
was refused on the plea — it is a positive lact — on the plea, that his 
losses — that is to say, the 300/. which his landlord annually took 
from him beyond the lent which he had really agreed to pay, 
during the previous fourteen years, had been so great as to disable 
him from doing justice to the land, Thefarimvas, therefore, let 
to a stranger for tX)0i. per annum. 

We have not adduced the above case on account of any pecu- 
liarity of principle which it involves ; but merely because it affords, 
upon a considerable scale, an exact illustration ol the injustice 
which the alteration of the circulating medium worked in a mul- 
titude of cases of less magnitude. There can be no doubt that, 
viewing this change in the w'lu^e of its operation, its effect w’as to 
withdraw froiii land a vast capital which, during jlie prosperous 
period of agriculture, had been vested in the improvement of the 
soil,— transferring it from the haiftls of the class of productive cul- 
tivators into the pockets of moneyed and non-producing capitalists. 

It is no doubt tiiie, that the process of substituting a metallic 
for a pffper currency did not annihilate capital it merely made it 
change owners; what one man lost, his neighbour gained: it 
enriched the receiver.of interest and annuities, while it impover- 
ished the payer : it abstracted capital from the cultivation of the 
land, and caused it to fiow into our towuis and cities. The vast 
addition which has been made wdthin the last ten years to ^Jic build- 

T3roduce of all soil more abundant^ If we could believe that indeed, iben wc might look 
on our present difficulties as necessa*Vily attending the introduction of a better state o 
things, as the sure precursor of at age more pro^erous than this country has yet expe- 
rienced. But it is impossible to entertain such a relief/ 
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ing« of the metropoUs may, we think, be ascribed, at least partially, 
to this cause. Petsons who subsist upon fixed money paymi^ts ; 
the creditors of the state, who have ^thein capital vested m the p^ublic 
funds; widows who live upon their dowers; individuals whose pro- 
perty is laid out ki the security of land by way of mortgage; land- 
lordswhbse estates are under leases granted before the last altej'ation 
of our monetary system, and whose feelings permit them to exact, 
on the present standard of value, the full amount of rents con- 
tracted for on a differerit standard ; — all these classes have. been 
enriched by the measure : they, are enabled to occupy larger houses, 
keep better tables, retain Itiore servants, and feed more horses than 
before. Hence has arisen an incredibl<^* demand for the embel- 
lishments and luxuries of life, which the utmost exertions of'the 
architects, the mechanics, and the cooks of the country have been 
scarcely able to satisfy. This increased prosperity of thosj^ whose 
incomes are derited from fixed money payments is not m itself, 
most assuredly/ any object of regret. Who could have any pos- 
sible objection to see tl^e fundholder, tGe mortgagee, and the 
annuitant increasing their establishments, were it not for the con- 
viction that the means of the cultivator to bestow labour on the 
land, from which their incomes are derived, have in too many 
instances been diminished in an exactly proportionate ratio ? 

Some persons affect to anticipate the most alarming effects from 
the final suppression of the one-pound notes. The ‘ Scotch 
Banker’ maintains that nothing except the ‘ leather’ which he has 
to dispose of, no measure short of re-conferring, not only upon the 
Bank of England, but also upon country banks, the authority to 
issue one-pound notes, can save the nation from the most dreadful 
convulsions. If the ministry do not adopt his suggestion, we are 
threatened not only with national bankruptcy and general panic — 
these are mere feathers when weighed in the scale against other 
evils which inevitably await u » — if we do not Return, and that 
instantly, to an inconvertible paper currency, 

‘ In all reasonable probability it would appear that we are on the verge 
of a famine. This deadly calamity has been concealed from the 
public eye by the collateral circumstances attending it : it has been in 
some degree retarded and counteracted by those circumstances : but 
still it has been advancing with slow and remorseless certainty to its 
consummation. . . . Unless we have recourse to the paper sys- 

tem, we cannot keep the plough in the ground, nor prevent the whole 
frame of ''society from falling on our heads .’ — Scotch Banker ^ p. 100, 
y 105. 

We would in kindness advise the S<cOtch Banker to calm his 
fears, and confine his attentif^n to Us own ledger* 

Another writer, indeed, of great notoriety, has for years been in 
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the habit of asserting, in his weekly lucubrations, that this measure 
never can be carried into effect without reducing the pricp .of wheat 
to%thirty-two shillings per <juarter, and the price of other commo- 
dities in the same proportion — ^and producing in consequence a 
public convulsion, A publjc convulsion is the summum malum 
towards which all his aspirations are directed u he has wasted the 
whole of a long life, and very great natural abilities, in vain 
tittempts to excite and foment public discontent. And the antici* 
pation, that the suppression of the one-pound note circulation 
must create a national conamotion, is thfe last hope to which the 
hoary democrat now seems to cling : at least such is his declara- 
tion ; for he has given a pledge, and renewed it weekly^ that if ihe 
cy-culation of one-pourfd notes be finally withdrawn, and a public 
convulsion do not lake place in consequence, he, Mr. Wijliam 
Cobbett, will consent to be roasted on a gridiron. Tor ourselves, 
we profess to entertain neither doubt nor fear upon the subject : 
in fact, die event, anticipated with so much gfee by the democrat 
of Kensington as thf source of political confi^ion, and with so 
much gloom by the alatmist of Lombard-street as the cause of 
commcjrcial embarrassment, has already taken place. The act for 
the final ^suppression of one-pound notes has already begun to 
operate ; and yet we have neither heard nor seen anything which 
seems to indicate that the measure in question has produced the 
slighest inconvenience-*--as far as we can see, it has not affected ' 
the selling price of any species of commodity. 

It appears, indeed, probable, that the extinction of the small 
paper circulation will, in its practical operation, prove at least as 
advantageous to those who are engaged in banking concerns as to 
any other class of his Majesty’s subjects. This measure will, we 
are inclined to think, tend io render commercial panics less dis- 
astrous, if not less frequent. Periods of popular distrust and alarm 
are unavoidable wherever commercial credit fs widely extended; 
and these affeict the interests of bankers more immediately, if not 
more deeply, than they do those of any other class of traders. At 
these seasons of public excitement, all banking establishments are 
obliged to prepare themselves for what is called a run: they are 
forced to go into the market, and provide themselves with a quan- 
tity of gold adequate to meet their engagements. On these occa- 
sions, die demand for gold receives a great and instantaneous aug- 
mentation, whilst the supply in the home-market remains the same ; 
consequently, a great and sudden rise must take place in the ex- 
changeable value of this commodity. By degrees, tlfls rise in the 
value of gold will act on tjie rate of exchange, and draw from abroad 
a supply of that metak This increased supply will at length bring 
back its value to the natural leve^; but this is an operation which 
^ xxxix. NO, Lxxviii, £ H requires 
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it^qiiires time; and the interval, even of ohly one week, or perhaps 
<lne day, may, during ^he prevalence of h panic, inflict incalculable 
losses on banking establishments, popular eagerness and imp'ii- 
tience may thus, in one morning, sweep away the profits and aocu-^ 
mulations of years of painful toil. It appears, therefore, of vital 
importance to all persons engaged in banking concerns, that the 
home sopf)ly of the precious metals should be always kept as high 
as possible : if this should not altogether obviate the necessity of* 
having recourse to a foreign importation of gold, it will at least 
diminish the quantity which may be wanted from abroad, and to 
that extent lessen the sacrificescand losses to which all debtors are 
subject, wlt^never a generaK panic spreads distrust throughout the 
commercial world. “ ^ 

The losses sustained by bankers, and other persons w^hose debts^ 
are payable on demand, during the prevalence of a public panic, 
must be enormous ; * and they fall not only on the bankers on 
which a run actuaMy takes place, but, in some degree, on all par- 
ties concerned iiA similar establishments. ^ Whilst they see the 
storm raging around them, yncertain where it may fall, they are 
all forced to prepare to meet it. They are obliged, whatever the 
sacrifice may cost them, to con\ert into actual cash a large por- 
tion, if not the whole, of their available securities. There is a 
rush of sellers into the money market : the price of government 
securities experiences, in consequence, a sudden and enormous 
decline, and the sellers sustain the most ruinous losses. 

It is evident that, whenever a sudden demand arises in any 
country or distiict for a commodity, of which the supply cannot 
be instantly increased, a rise in its exchangeable value, propor- 
tioned to the intensity of the demand, must be the unavoidable 
consequence. The same principles which are true with respect 
to other commodities, will of course apply to the precious metals, 
liy overlooking this circumstance, the B unionists appear to us to 
have under-estimated the degree to which the restoration of a 
metallic standard aft’ected the value of commodities. Mr. Ri- 
cardo and his followers contend, that the substitution of a me- 
tallic for a paper standard did not affect the price of comiUodi- 
ties more than about ten per cent. This opinion is grounded 
on the fact that the market price of gold, during the suspension 
of cash payments, did not, on an average of years, exceed the 
mint price by more than ten per cent., while the price of com- 
modities in general fell, as is well known, about fifty per cent. 
That eminent stocll-jobber and his partisans contended that, of 
tbi^ general fall of fifty per cent, in the price of oommodtties, 
when exchanged for gold, ten per cent. <£^nly was ascribahle to 
the aheration of the standard^ ,tuid the remaining forty per cent. 

" to 
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to other causes, such as* an over-supply, or a relaxation in the 
usual demand. This view of the subject we consider to be en- 
tiJfely fallacious. We would i)eg to remind the Bullionists that, 
in order to arrive at a correct estimate of the real value of gold 
when the standard was altwed, the difference between the mint 
and market price is not the sole iiigrediept which should be 
tak^ into the calculation. During the suspension of casdi pay- 
ments, there was no demand in this country for gold to be coined 
into money ; and as this is the principal purpose for which that 
metal is wanted, it is evident that the cessation of this demand 
must have occasioned a consideraWe reduction in its market value. 
But the restoration of, a metallic standard instantly dianged'*lhe 
faK:e of things : a new demand started up for gold, or, in other 
words, a new market was opened for gold as a commodity, 
while no addition was made to the usual jsupply of the metal 
derived from the mines of South America ; and this of course 
occasioned a great rise in its exchangeable value, not only in this 
country, but throughout, the whole of the European and American 
markets. We are, therefore, warrarJ:ed in assuming that the Bul- 
lionists greatly underrated the extent to which prices were af- 
fected by tl)e change of the standard. The price of gold was a 
price settled in a market where scarcely any demand existed for 
that metal and this price, which was then merely nominal, 
would of necessity become greatly enhanced by the new demand 
for gold which sprung out of the restoration of a metallic currency. 
If the difference betw^eeii gold and paper amounted to ten per cent, 
while no effective demand existed for gold, it is demonstrable, on 
principles recognized by the bullionists themselves, that a great 
rise must have taken place in the exchangeable value of that metal, 
when a yew and extensive diemand for it was created. 

It is no doubt true that the effect arising froii^ this new demand, 
although very considerable for a time, experiences a gradual re- 
duction ; that is to say, prices which fell forty or fifty per cent, in 
consequence of a new demand for gold^ would gradually approach 
their former level in proportion as the market became supplied 
with* that metal. But they can never entirely reach that level ; the 
cause will produce a permanent effect on the value of gold equiva- 
lent to the proportfon which the quantity of that metal now circu- 
lating in this country, as current coin, bears to the quantity which 
circulates in the general market of the whole world. The effect 
upon prices, produced by the restoration of a metaH^c standard, 

* So little was gold ia demaivi as a commodity in this country for some years after 
the suspension of cash ts, that we believe no sales of bullion were effected in the 

'market : the market price of gold during that ^terval cannot, therefore, be ascertained. 

was 
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was thus partly temporary and partly permanent : the temporary 
effect arose out of liie sudden demand which was created for a 
commodity, of which the country .possessed only an ihadeqii^e 
supply ; the permanent effect of this measure is the combined 
result obtained by adding the differen«e which existed between the 
mint and market prijce of gold during the suspension of cash pay- 
ments,* to \he influence which the opening of a new and extensive 
market must be presumed to have upon the exchangeable value of 
gold as a commodity. 

We are fortified in this, opinion by /.he fact, that the re-esta- 
blishment of a metallic currency in this country was attended 
with a rise^'in the exchangeable value of, gold, or, what is the 
same thing, a fall in the price of commodities, not only her3, 
but also in other parts of the world. Our readers will recollect 
that considerable embarrassment was felt both on the continent 
and in the United States, about the period wdien the last change 
in our monetary system took place. Here, as well as elsewhere, 
various causes Were assigned for this effect : one party main- 
tained that it arose from a transition from war to peace — causing 
a diminished demand for all consumable commodities : another 
party ascribed it to an over-production of commodities ; maintain- 
ing that nature had been too bountiful, and man too industrious. 
Both these theories arc now laid quietly on the shelf; and 
it is conceived the rise in the exchangeable value of gold may 
be accounted for on more rational princii)les. The call for gold 
occasioned by the determination to restore a metallic standard in 
this country, le-opcned a market which hud for a long period 
presented no demand for gold ; and the supply required to 
to meet this new^ demand was taken — not from any new^ source 
opened to furnish it — but from the quantity already circulating in 
other countries. IThe quantity of the precious metals thus at- 
tracted into this country diminished to that aiiioLiiit the circulating 
medium of other slates, and in th^ proportion of such diminution 
necessarily raised the exchangeable value of the remainder. It has 
been estimated that the gold coin circulating in this country 
amounts t6 sixty millions of pounds sterling ; and. this estimate, if 
not actually correct, may be taken as a tolerable approximation 
to the truth. Now, when it is recollected* that the standard 
of most other countries consists of silver and not of gold — atid 
that the great bulk of their circulating medium is made up of the 
same metal; — it m^y, perhaps, be reasonably assumed that the 
quantity of gold existing in this country, both in a coined and ati 
uhcoined form, bears a very considerable proportion to the whole 
quantity of that metal which might be fotihd either on the donti- 
nent of Europe or in the United States* A sudden demand being 
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opened in so extensive market as this country presents for a 
commodity which’could n(ft be 'produced at^pleasure, and which 
c<4u1d, therefore, be only obtained by withdrspwing it from other 
chapnels, would necessarily make a considerable addition to the 
exchangeable value of that commodity. 

Those writers on the currency who believe that the amount ^ of 
the issues of the Bank of England, added to Ihe paper circulation 
•of the country banks, regulates the value of the pound sterling, 
naturally infer that it also regulates the price of wheat in the 
market. Sir James Graham, tor instailce, stoutly maintains this 
position. In 1 8212 the iiverage iparket price of wheat was 43s. 
per quarter ; the issues of the Bank*of England sevpntecn mil- 
lions ; — in 1823 the jfrice of wheat advanced to 51 a*., and the 
issues of the bank to eighteen millions ; — in 1824 w^heat sold for 
62,?., and the bank increased its issues to twenty inillions : hence 
he infers that the increased issues of bank paper, in each of the 
years here stated, was the cause of the advaiiile which look place 
in the price of whea^. The ingenious Baronet ^iistfoigive us for 
saying that he appears t6 have been misled in this matter : he 
we think fallen into the very common error of mistaking effect 
for cause. We apprehend that, as long as paper is payable m 
cash oil demand, an increased issue of Bank ot England, as well 
as of couiitiy-bank notes, must always be the consequence, and 
never the cause, of a rise in the market price of wheat. VV henever 
wheat advances in price, the credit of the grower is extended,— 
bankers become more free and liberal in discounting his bills, 
and by this means an increased quantity of bank paper is thrown 
into the --'^eiicial circulation. Suppose a farmer, who has in his 
vard twenty quarters of wheat, while the market price of that 
svccks of grain does not exceed GOs. per quarter, should apply 
to his banker for pecuniary accommodation, the banker know^ 
that the wheat which he has to dispose of ft worth GO/., and 
to that amount, and that amount alone, will he consent to dis- 
count a bill for the farmer. By this transaction only GO/, of 
bank nancr would be put into circulation. Let us now assume 
thafwheat, instead of selling for 60s., is worth 80s. per quarter; 
the owner of the twenty quarters of wheat will then get accom- 
modated to the amount for which the whole quantity would sell 
in the market, and the banker would increase his circulation 
from 60/ to 80/. Apply this illustration to all the transactions 
of tha country, and it will clearly show that vyherei^r an unde- 
based metallic standard of value prevails, an incre*ed issue of 
bank notes, and, iiidee^, of every species of circulating paper, 
is the inevitable and invariable consequence, but never the cause, 
of a rise of prices. * 
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The ingenious author of the ^ Letter tor Lord Grenville " has very 
truly observed, that tjjere is no foundation whatever for the hack**' 
neyed charge which has been urged against the directors of the 
Bank of England, on the ground fliat, by augmenting or gon** 
tractiiig their issues at pleasure, thej; have effected an arbitrary 
alteration in the price of commodities. This is a matter which 
does not ^depend upon mere argument : it is a fact capabl/s of 
being substantiated by irrefragable evidence. We shall place be-* 
fore our readers a statement of the amount of Bank of England 
notes in circulation froifi the year 1810 to tl^ year 1820; and 
accompany it with the aunua^ average prii$e of wheat during 
the •same period. The amount of bank notes we shall give in 
millions, leaving out the fractions : — * ^ 



Dank of England Notes 



in Circulation. 


1810 , 

22,000,000 

107 

1811 

23,000,000 

90 

1812 ♦ 

23,000,000 


1813 

2,^500,000 


1814 

2;^’00(),0()0 


1815 

26,500,000 

66 

1816 

26,000,000 

C 6 

1817 

28,500,000 

106 

1818 

27,500,000 

84 

1819 

25,500,000 

78 


A bare inspection of the above table will at once show that the 
fluctuation in the price of wheat was independent of the proceed- 
ings of the Bank of England. In 1812, for instance, the price of 
wheat averaged I28s. per quarter ; and the Bank of England cir- 
culation amounted to twenty-three millions sterling. In 1815, 
the bank issues had increased to twenty-six millions and a half ; 
and the price of wheat had fallen from 123^, to GOV. per quarter — 
which is but a trifling degree short of fifty per cent. It thus ap- 
pears, that the common notion that the issues of the Bank of 
England regulates the price of commodities, is not only unsup- 
ported, but absolutely negatived by the clearest testimony.* If 
the imputation, frequently urged against tliis great establishment, 
were capable of being substantiated, it would become the indis- 
pensable duty of government to subject their proceedings to some 
direct and responsible control ; for no corporate body — however 
enlightened or respectable its members may be in their jpdivi- 
diial capacities — ought to be intrusted with an arbitrary or discre-^ 
tibiiary power, which rnight be exercised either through ignorance,, 
caprice^ br design, in such a way as toaffecly the value of the pip- 
perty of every member of the covnmunity. Mr. Tooke, howeveic*^ 

has 
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has proved^ in the clearest manner^ that the imputation is utterly 
void of foundation. It appears that even during the suspension 
of cash payments^ when, in theory, the directors were subject tp 
no restraint except their own sound discretion, the issues of the 
bank continued remarkably uniform and steady; so that even thp 
depreciation of the curreifty, at that period, cannot be correctly 
ascribed to the proceedings of the Bank. of Englanjd. There 

,is, however, good ground to suppose that, although the bank 
directors acted thus steadily and uniformly, the multitude of 
country banks, ^which sprung up on all. sides like mushrooins, did 
not follow the example oS their great metropolitan parent. These 
ephemeral establishments inundated the country with their 
paper, until a very lange proportion of the whole was*swept away 
by the recoil of their indiscreet and eager speculations. 

An inconceivable mass of delusion seems to prevail with respect 
to the functions and powers of their high piightinesses the Bank 
Directors. They are not unfrequcntly supposed to exercise some 
mysterious control over the exchangeable vame of our circulating 
medium ; and many persons, we have no doubf, btdieve that they 
hold periodical meetings, to discuss^n what manner the establish- 
ment over which they preside can be rendered most useful to the 
nation. Tliis may make a very pretty appearance in a j)auiphlet 
^ On Corn and Currency it may even sound w( 11 when in* 
troduced by a director, while haranguing a body of proprietors of 
bank stock ; but w^e arc after all strongly inclined to suspect 
that the affairs of that great establishment are conducted upon a 
very vulgar principle — that of extracting the greatest possible 
profit from a given amount of capital, at the least possible risk 
and expense. We mean nothing disrespectful or disparaging 
towards the most respectable body of merchants nvIio manage tlie 
affairs of the bank, when we announce our conviction that, in re- 
gulating the ordinary routine of the establishment, they think but 
little of the public at large, and a great deal of the profits of bank 
stock. It is but seldom, we trow, that they aspire, in their 
directorial capacity, to the dignity of deciding upon affairs of 
sta^c ; they content themselves with the more humble function of 
turning to the best account the capital intrusted to their ma- 
nagement. Their maxims arc, never to refuse a good account 
when offered them, or decline discounting a bill of exchange 
drawn and accepted by persons to whom they think it safe to 
give credit. We apprehend that the Directors of the Bank of 
Durand never turn away from their doors either ajcustomer or a 
bill of exchange, w'hich may not be excluded by these restrictions. 
The amount of the issifes of the Bank of England must, therefore^ 
depend upon tlie amount of the available capital which may be 
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placed at their disposal, and of the good bills which may be 
j offered them for discount. This capital consists of two separate 
and distinct funds ^ the payments which were made upon the 
original shares, — this may be calle<t the fixed capital of the esta- 
blishment ; and tlie deposits lodged by customers who keep a 
check account at the bank,* — this inay*be termed its floating capi- 
tal, and varies in amount according to circumstances. When^any 
of the minor banking houses happens, for instance, to fall to* 
pieces, many of the best accounts for deposits, and of the best 
bills for discount, are transferred to tlie Bank of England ; the 
deposits add to its floating capital, and thus enable it to increase 
its discounts, and by this m^ans augment its issues. The princi- 
ples upon which the affairs of the bank are* managed appear, it is 
true, homely enough, but they are safe ; they are well calculated 
to promote the interests of the proprietors of bank stock, nor can 
they in any respect prove injurious to the public. 

A great deal of «^Tiisconceptioii also prevails with respect to 
what constitutes the circulating medium of this country. Many 
persons conceive that our circulating medium consists solely of 
coined money, together with bank notes of all descriptions. But 
such an opinion is utterly untenable. The circulating medium 
does not consist solely, or even principally, of coined money and 
bank notes. All negotiable paper, be its denomination what it 
may, constitutes an integral portion of our circulating medium. 
An exchequer or a navy bill for one hundred pounds is surely as 
much a circulating medium as a hundred pound bank note: so 
are all bills of exchange, especially at short dates, and also the 
checks of private persons. To conjecture what may be tlie 
amount of all or any of these ingredients of our circulating 
medium must at all times be utterly impracticable; but eveiy 
person in the least acquainted with commercial affairs must know 
that they infinitely exceed the amount of coined money and bank 
notes at any given time be circulation. ^ 

The notes of the Bank of England, circulating at the present 
moment, have been estimated at twenty-six millions sterling. 
If we suppose that the Bank should come to the resolution 
of withdrawing its paper from circulation, or the public should 
pour it in to be exchanged for gold, it appears somewhat doubt- 
ful whether such an operation — such an utter annihilation of 
of England notes, w ould permanently affect the price of 
commodities. The quantity of gold required to fill up die chasm 
wh^h such a measure*^ occasioned in the circulation of the country, 
w<mld probably bear but a small proportion to the paper thus 
, displaced : the deficiency would, we apprehend, be made up to 
ii jgi'jeat extent by private bills ofi exchange, or other negotiable 
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securities. Persons noW take bills of exchange to be discounted 
at the bank^ because the credit of the |jank is more current 
ifi the market than their own ; and the discount charged upon 
these bills is the return which private parties make for this 
^ advantage. But if the bank declined to afford this species of 
accommodation, it would be supplied by other individuals of 
knpwn wealth and responsibility. If the Bank ctf England, 
therefore, ceased to exist, or its paper ceased to circulate, the 
vacuum occasioned by this means in the currency of the country 
would be filled up principally by private bills of exchange. 
This latter species of ^aper currency would increase in pro- 
portion to the diminution in the amount of Bank .paper and 
very little would be aHded to the metallic medium actually circu- 
lating in the country. Whether the paper circulation of the 
Bank of England amount, therefore, to six or twenty-six millions 
per annum, is, wc conceive, a circumstance in which the interests 
of the public are little concerned — as lon^ as the notes of that 
establishment are convertible into specie at thetwill of the holder, 
and the bank possesses capital enough to pay otf the whole of the 
demands upon it in a metallic standard. The amount of paper 
which it circulates will, no doubt, affect the profits of that esta- 
blishment — the dividends annually made among the proprietors of 
stock ; but it can neither diminish the quantity, nor deteriorate 
the quality, of the gold which the pound sterling contains ; and, 
consequently, it could neither lower nor enhance the market price 
of commodities beyond the degree in which the new^ demand for a 
certain quantity of bullion to be coined into money in order to 
replace a part of the paper withdrawn from circulation, might . uise 
the price of gold as an exchangeable commodity. 

Wc apprehend, indeed, that the only useful and practical ques- 
tion wIAcli can be agitated respecting the currency of this country 
at the present or any future period, is the projfriety of adhering to 
the resol uSon which the legislature has formed, of suppressing 
any future issue of one-pound notes. Upon this, like every other 
mooted point of political economy, much difference of opinion 
pravails : some persons have argued, and we believe still argue, 
that because the mass of the small circulation of the fcountry con 
sisted of one-pound local notes during w hat is called the prosperity 
of agriculture, the former was the cause of the latter ; and the 
other party ascribes all the commercial panics which have taken 
plac^ in this country to the existence of paper oile-pound notes. 
Here we have two parties at the antipodes of each otlier : to the 
circulation of paper onp-pound notes one ascribes all the com- 
mercial sunshine of rfhe last five and thirty years ; and to the 
same cause the other refers aH the pecuniary derangements of 
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the same period. That both parties cannot be right is quite cer- 
tain — that both ma^ be wrong is also possible. That commercial 
convulsions or panics 'may take place without the intervention of/i 
bank note circulation, whether of c%ie pound, five pounds, or of 
any other amount, is quite clear. The circulating medium* at 
Hamburg consists entirely /if bullion ^nd negotiable bills of ex- 
change^ and yet it ismotorious to all men that violent panics /re- 
quently rage in that emporium of commerce. 

The real inconvenience of a one-pound note'fcirculation appears 
to arise from their tendency to increase very^^^g^tly the fluctuc^ 
tions consequent upon the panics which ^ust occur where credit 
is SQ extended as it is in (liis*^ country. It is now experimen- 
tally proved, that a metallic currency and paper one^^pound notes 
will not, to any extent, circulate together ; the latter will gra- 
dually drive the former out of circulation : when paper one-pound 
notes fill up this channel of circulation, gold becomes more 
valuable abroad th:^^n at home ; it is, therefore, exported as a 
commodity. A panic takes' place — then the demand for gold re- 
vives — the paper notes are poured back upon the banks, and the 
issuers are ruined in re-puil‘hasing the gold which their paper 
had displaced. There seems to exist some sort of natural anti- 
pathy between a one-pound note currency and the precious 
metals, so that one cannot circulate to any extent worth conside- 
ration in conjunction with the other. In whatever country one- 
pound notes are issued, without restriction, a very small portion 
only of the whole circulation will be made up of coined gold or 
silver. We have ex})erienced the truth of tliis assertion in Eng- 
land ; and the circulating medium of Scotland at this moment 
bears abundant proof of its correctness : on the other side of th^ 
Tweed the mass of the circulating medium consists of paper, 
eked out by a very insignificant propoition of silver and gold coin* 
The disappearance^of the precious metals, when expelled by a 
paper currency, is attended with no very material ill-cftisequence, 
as long as commercial credit and confidence remain unimpaired ; 
but the moment doubt and distrust begin to agitate the public 
mind, tlie unreal character of a paper currency becomes appaijent 
in the general confusion and distress which it produces. All 
paper securities cease to be negotiable, and every man who has a 
claim upon his neighbour calls for gold : in the home market there 
is no supply, or at least but a very inadequate supply, of this 
metal ; to meet the new and sudden demand, lar|e importations 
must be made from* foreign countries, into which it had been 
driven by one-pound notes. Even supposing that a considerable 
quantity of this metal slioiild be found hoarfled up at home in the 
chests of bankers or tlie stores of private individuals, stiU ihc 

general 
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general and urgent call Ifor the metal gieatly outruns this supply : 
the unavoidable consequence of this excess^ of demand over the 
aupply which can be immediately furnished^ is an instant and 
great rise in tlie exchangea*ble value of gold ; or, what is pre* 
eisely the same thing, a f^l of equal amount in the market price 
of commodities. The public mind fs thrown into an miiversal 
ataie of agitation and alarm ; credit is suspended ; t\\€ Gazette is 

’ crowded with the pames of bankrupts and insolvents ; and during 
the dreadful period of excitement and anxiety, a crowd of opulent 
and innocent families are pushed from fheir station in society, and 
thrown destitute and penhyless iiQpn the world. 

It therefore appears to be the wisiist and soundest, policy,* not 
pnly to make the standard metallic, but to make as laige a por?- 
tion as possible of the mediiun actually circulating metallic* 
The former will prevent any de})reciation in the intrinsic value 
of the standard, it will keep the pound 'sterling always of the 
same weight and fineness : the latter will jrtevenl those sudden 
fluctuations in the exchangeable value of goldiaiid silver as com- 
modities, which must always arise from any sudden increase or 
diniiiiutioii of the demand wliich exist for those metals. Tlie 
perfection of a currency is, that its value should be certain, 
uniform, and invariable ; but an invariable standard of value is 
still, and we suspect ever will be, a desideratum in political eco- 
nomy. All that the contrivance and ingenuity of man scen> 
capable of effecting is no more than an approximation to this per- 
fection : mankind have liithcrlo been obliged to content them- 
selves with selecting, as the material VAliich is to compose the 
standard of value, that metal or those metals which cx])erience 
has proved to be the least liable to fluctuation. The two metals 
whicli liave been fixed upon for this purpose by the almost uni- 
versal consent of all civilized nations are gold and silver. These 
possess v^jjpous intrinsic qualities, which recommend them as ma- 
terials for forming a circulating medium : they are less liable to 
have their weight diminished or their quality deteriorated, by 
fiictioii, by the action of the atmosphere, or by any casualty or 
accident, than perhaps any other metal with which we are ac- 
quainted ; they embrace a considerable value in a small space, 
and are,* on this, account, more easily and more cheaply trans- 
ferred from one place to another ilian other commodities, which 
are less valuable and more bulky. 

Qpr readers are well aware, tljat although more convenient and 
less variable, as a circulating medium, than any other commodi- 
ties, still their exchangeable value with reference to otlier commo- 
dities may be atfecti^ by various circumstances. It is a w'ell- 
known feet, that the exchangeable value of the precious metaU 
r. Has 
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has been greatly reduced since the discovery of America ; that 
event opened a new source of supply, Which flowed plentifully into 
the markets of £ur6pe ; and an ounce of gold or silver will flo9v 
command a much smaller quantity of any other commodity in 
exchange than it would have obtained jn the beginning of the six- 
teenth century; and from fliat period down to the present time 
it would sdem that they have experienced a gradual but constant 
depreciation. A supply from the American mines has been 
annually flowing into the European market, exceeding the usual 
average demand for the purposes of coinage^ or the arts. But 
this depreciation, although copstant, is but gradual and slow ; 
conlsiderable when we take n whole century^ into thq. estimate — of 
no great magnitude when we limit our calculations td the fragment 
of a century, to a period of five or tea years. Hence it arises 
that this gradual and slow fall in the exchangeable value of the 
precious metals produces in practice but very little injurious effect 
upon the pecuniary Velations, of society. The bulk of our contracts 
are of very limited duration ; very few, perhaps, lextending, according 
to the present customs of tliis^ country, beyond a period of twenty- 
one years. It is, no doubt, true, even during a period of this du- 
ration, some depreciation may take place in the value of the pre- 
cious metals ; and the creditor who has bargained for a fixed 
money payment may sustain some loss ; but the expiration of 
die term soon puts an end to the contract, and the parties are 
placed in a situation to renew it on t^ms modified by the amount 
of the fall which may have taken plac^ in the exchangeable value of 
the circulating medium. This saves all parties from sustaining any 
serious injury ; there is no sudden alteration in the value of money, 
which unhinges all the relations of private life throws, the whole 
community into confusion, and violently transfers the property of 
one man into the possession of another. 

In order that a country should be as free as possit||^ from the 
ill effects of an alteration in the value of money, it appears in- 
dispensable that it should possess an adequate supply of the pre- 
cious metals, to perform the functions of a circulating medium ; 
and it is manifest that a due proportion of the precious meV^ls 
cannot be retained in circulation contemporaneously with the un- 
restricted issue of one-pound notes. It is, indeed, to tlie func- 
tions performed by the one-povmd note that one of the precious 
metals is mostly limited. The suppression of notes for five 
pounds and upw^ards would probably add very little to the actual 
amount of our metallic circulating medium ; the plaice of these 
notes would be filled up chiefly, if not entirely, by checks and 
bills of exchange ; hence they may be considef ed, as to their effects 
upon the currency, merely as so many ready-made diecks, or 

negotiable 
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negotiable paper securities. They diminish very considerably the 
trouble of transacting busfness ; while they reduce in a very small 
degree only the amount of gojd and silver wlfich their suppression 
would throw into the general circulation of the country. But 
with respect to one-pouninotes, the case is widely different ; no 
checks or bills of exchange would be Brawn for one pound ; such 
a mode of transacting business would be too troublesome and 

* expensive : the precious metals must, therefore, be used j and 

the quantity of gold and silver added to the whole mass of our 
metallic cii culationimust^be equal to the amount of the one-pound 
notes actually suppressed when Hie act of 182G shall have been 
carried fully into eft’ecjt. * 

• Upon the whole, we are inclined to think that when the act for 
the suppression of the one-pound note circulation has come into 
full operation — and wh^n a period of sufficient length has elapsea 
to allow the public to perceive its practicaf effect — it JwiJJ appear 
not only an indispensable but a very beneficftl supplement to the 
act enforcing the reguiiiption of cash payments# The act of 1819 
created a demand for specie, ^nd t]^e small note suppression act 
will have the effect of retaining in the country an uniform and 
never-failing supply of the precious metals, in order to meet that 
demand. 


AiiT. VIII. — 1. On the Rise, Progress, and Present State of 
Public Opinion, in Great Britain and other parts of the fVbrld. 
London. Svo. 1828. 

2. A Comparative Piew of the Social Life of England and France, 

from the restoration of Charles the Second to the French Revo- 
lution, By the Editor of Madame du Deffand’s Letters. 2 vols. 
8 VO.* 1828. • 

3. llie Fqmily Library, No, I. Being the fiirft volume of the Life 

of NapSreon Bonaparte (to.bc completed in two volumes), with 
Engravings on Wood and Steel. London. 12mo. 1829. 

T N pursuing his journey through a varied and extensive country, 
•the traveller arrives occasionally at certain turns or elevations 
of the road, where he involuntarily pauses to look back on the 
scenes he has left, or forward on those which he is about to traverse. 
Similar inducements to suspend our steps, and take a view of our 
past experience and present prospects, occur in the journey of 
bumgii life. For a certain number of years a man may glide 
thoughtlessly onward in a course of uninterrupted pleasure or pros- 
perity ; but he is sure to meet at intervals with some shocks or 
reverses which rousefhim from his security, and admonish him to 
take a true and comprehensive sArvey of his real situation. A por-^ 
Jion of that reflection; which every considerate person is thus in- 
. duced 
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duced to bestow on himself and his own concerns, will be extended 
to the community tof which he belongs. The condition of his 
country necessarily ajffects his own, aijd it becomes his duty to sub- 
ject it to a severe and just examination whenever the current of 
public events betokens the approach times of difficulty or dag- 
ger. In such a conj,uncture we are persuaded that England may 
at no distant day be placed ; and, under this impression, we shall, 
on the present occasion, take an opportunity of recalling to the 
recollection of our readers some of the chief moral and political 
changes which Europe has successively ulUdergone — and then 
advert to some appearances in /the present state of this country, 
which, though the} give no* just cause for ^ despondence, are de- 
serving of the serious and unprejudiced attentioh of every clasc 
of its inhabitants. 

We shall begin with a brief review of the events which have been 
the chief causes of the moral and political changes which, in mo- 
dern times, have suc^cessively taken place in Europe. The first 
epoch, subsequent'to the dark ages, which peculiarly merits our 
consideration, comprises the Jatter part of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Though various attempts 
have been made to revive the interest and magnify the importance 
once attached to the crusades, there is no reason to believe that 
the vast and irregular bands, who rushed from every quarter of 
Europe towards the Holy Land, materially promoted the improve- 
ment of any of the countries which they traversed in their course, 
or to which they afterwards returned. Admirably adapted as 
the manners and customs of the most distinguished paladins are to 
amuse the idle and delight the romantic, the expeditions in w hich 
they engaged were the mere ebullitions of superstitious enthusiasm 
and military restlessness ; and, though- they strongly agitated the 
surface of society for a time, they left its character and properties 
altogether unaltered. It was not until the latter parilof the fif- 
teenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century that the inhabi- 
tants of this quarter of the world began to be delivered from the 
barbarism and ignorance in which the Roman Catholic religion 
aiKl ’the feudal system had conspired to keep them bound. This 
period embraces the five following events : — the revival . of learn- 
ing ; the invention of printing ; the discovery of a passage to 
the East by the Cape of Good Hope ; the discovery of a new 
world in the West ; and the rise and progress of the Reformation. 
Singly considered, e^ch of these topics forms a striking im- 
portant otject ; but, conceding as they did in time and operation^ 
they produced more memorable and lasting effects on the con- 
ditiofi ot mankind throughoiit the world, an^r occmreBces 
which have been crowded into ^ the same apace in any part of 
xnederw history* 


That 
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That it was the revival of classical learning which gave the first 
impulse to intellectual improvement there can be no question. Al- 
lowing a considerable share o{ learning to ha^e been possessed by 
tfae»priests and monks during the middle ages, it is undeniable that 
the mass of the people weae all the while involved in the most 
deplorable ignorance ; and the univefsal an,d unexampled eager- 
ness for learning which was displayed soon after its revived, 
’creates a strong presumption that, by those who were in posses- 
sion either of political or ecclesiastical power, it must have been 
systematically discoi^agec^ and suppressed. It is true that for ages 
before this, tlie study of the civik and canon law had been pro- 
secuted by great mu\fitudes of youif^ men in various parts* of 
£uropc ; but their studies were confined almost entirely to glosses 
and commentaries, and an acquaintance with the Roman codes 
themselves, or with Greek and Latin authors, did not become pre- 
valent until the period which has now been’mentioned. No fact 
can show this more clearly than the observations addressed by 
Conrad, the monk Ileresbach, to his heartrs, soon after the 
commencement of the Reformation They have invented a new 
^ language,^ said he, ^ which they call Greek. 'You must be care- 
^ fully on your guard against it. It is the mother of all heresy. 1 

* observe, in the hands of many persons, a book written in that 
^ language, and which they call the New Testament. It is a book 

* full of daggers and poison. As to the Hebrew, my dear brethren, 
^ it is certain that those who learn it become instantaneously Jews.’ 
The same effect whic^jConrad dreaded in theology from the dis- 
semination of the New Testament, followed in other branches of 
learning on a renewed acquaintance with the writers of Greece and 
Rome. The study of them still is, and always will continue, among 
the best^mcans which can b^ adopted for promoting the lefinemcnt 
of taste and enlargement of the understanding^ and of the extent 
and importniiceof the influence which they exerted upon an ignorant 
and unpolished age, it is scarcely possible for us at the present day 
to form an adequate conception. When so few models of excel- 
lence existed in any living tongue, the beauty of thought and ex- 
prefeion, and the refined and diversified observations on life and 
manners ^hich chai'acterise the best writers of antiquity, produced a 
change on the learned equally sudden and surprising. They found 
themselves introduced, as it were, into a new world, and the ardour 
they displayed in diffusing a knowledge of the language and spirit 
of th% authors with whom they had become familiar, had a power- 
ful practical effect on the views and opinions of ajf\)ther orders 
of society. 

The invention of pitnting soon followed, and greatly accelerated 
that movement in society which the revival of letters had begun. 

Without 
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Without the aid of printing, learning never could have become 
accessible to the bulb of the people ; ahd without the demand for 
books which learning occasions, th^ art of printing itself might 
to this day have been classed among the useless contrivances 
invented by ingenious visionaries. Xhe impatience then mani- 
fested to possess tl}e lost treasures of antiquity, thus oppor- 
tunely 'hefped to demonstrate the value of this new medium of 
communication. That printing has made the rich and studious 
more learned than they would have been without it, may be 
doubtful ; but it has made books infinitely more accessible to all 
classes of persons in point of ejcpense, — causes them to be more 
easily read- and apprehendVid, — and enables information to be 
circulated with a degree of rapidity of which, in ancient timea^ 
there is no example. Like the water we drink Or the air w^e 
breathe, the use of printing is so constant, that it requires an effort 
to recollect what the state of the w’orld was before its intro- 
duction ; and howlfieeply we are indebted to it for our constant 
convenience and ^gratification. It ought not on that account, 
however, to be underrated. ^Its invention produced in learning a 
change as remarkable as the invention of fire-arms did in war ; 
and, though the most silent, it was one of the most active and 
energetic agents in that great moral revolution which had now 
begun to work its way in every part of Europe. 

The discovery of a passage to the East Indies by the Cape ot 
Good Hope, and of the existence of the continent of America, 
though neither of them fiowing from the reTlval of learning or 
the invention of printing, powei fully contributed to urge on the 
spirit of inquiry and enterprise which had arisen. The fixed atten- 
tion with which w'e still read the story of Prince Henry retiring 
to the rock of Sagres, from which, that illustrious patron of 
modern nnjvigation continued to push the discoveries of the Por- 
tuguese along the coast of Africa for upwards of fQl^ty years, — 
the anxiety we feel for Diaz, during the voyage in which he first 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, — the solemn interest we take 
in the midnight devotions of Vasco de Gama, and his companions, 
in the chapel at Belem, before he set sail for India, — the ifhiu- 
merable multitudes that thronged the shore at his departure, — 
the constancy with which he, and his brother, and Coello, stood 
night and day to the helms of their several ships, during the con- 
tinuance of the mutiny; — the impression made upon him by the 
splendour and population of the 'east, — and the compassion testi- 
^fied for this heroic adventurer when the death of his brodier and 
companion saddened all the glory of success, — conspire to give 
us a faint idea of the intense anxiety and expectation with which 
the completion of this dating expedition was regarded by its coh- 
teinpoiaries. The 
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The voyage on which ’Columbus proceeded, within a few years 
afterwards, to a different •hemisphere, added largely to the sur- 
prisihg incidents which have shed such lasting lustre over this 
eventful aera. Of the public t)r private history of this intrepid and 
enlightened seaman, and of the progress of that meditation and 
research which terminated in his persnasion that land was to be 
foiled by sailing to the west, we know little beyoixl what is 
•contained in the narrative of his son Ferdinand ; and even that 
is vague and unsatisfactory on the topics on which we are now 
most desirous to receive instruction. Whatever particulars could 
bq added however, coukl in nowise affect the glory of Co- 
lumbus. His reputation rests ui3on rfhe unalterable conviction 
he entertained that hb could not fail to meet witli land by* 
sfretching boldly out into the Atlantic ocean, — in the unwearied 
assiduity with which he applied, from court to court, for a 
fleet to execute his purpose, — and the extraordinary judgniciiL 
and resolution he evinced in bringing it to^ successful issue. 
The moment he caught the first glimpse of tl^e western wwld, 
his fame was fixed for ever, and his achievement miglit be 
said to be accomplished. It was thdfi placed beyond the reach of 
controversy, that another field of unknown richness and extent 
was opened to European enterprise in the west, in addition to 
that which had just been discovered in tlie cast; and the surpris- 
ing tidings, brought to Europe almost at the same moment from 
the opposite points of the compass, materially augmented that 
curiosity and activity which now began to display themselves in 
every quarter. 

The last and most important circumstance which signalized 
tins period w^as the rise and progress of the Reformation. Consi- 
derable bodies of men under the name of Lollards, Wickliffites, 
Waldenstfs, Albigenses, HuSsites, and other opprobrious appel- 
lations, had, at various times and places, mctle or less openly 
expressed their disapprobation .of the doctrine and discipline of 
the church of Rome ; but wherever they appeared, they had been 
dispersed and suppressed with unrelenting severity. Until the 
appeirance of Luther, no serious attempt w'as made, or desire 
shown to impugn the authority or withdraw from the communion 
of the R(nn*hn Catholic Church. No sooner did these symptoms 
of separation appear, than all the strength and stratagems of those 
who adhered to the Popish faith were exerted to subdue the dis- 
obedient. The incessant contests which the protestants were so 
long obliged to maintain in support of the freedom •’of private 
judgment in matters of jrMigion, w'ere eminently calculated to 
awaken all the moral ai|4 intellectual faculties of the human mind. 
The catholics, finding it useless to •endeavour to extirpate protes- 
VOL. XXXIX. NO. Lxxviii. 2 I taiitism 
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tantism by controversy and negotiation, at last resorted to the 
sword, and thus began one <rf the fiercest and most extended 
struggles that ever q^rried desolation over Europe. No part pf 
history, ancient or modern, exceeds *it in interest or instructiou. 
That the views of the leaders on both sides, at all periods of its 
continuance, and especiallyctowards it#\ermination, may have par- 
taken of a ^political character, is extremely probable ; but that tlie 
M ar was felt by the great body of the combatants on both sides to 
be of a religious character, and that the chief object of the Ro- 
manists was to suppress, •and that of the protestants to maintain 
the reformed faith, every recorded circumstance concurs to 
demonstrate. AVitli the exce|Jtion of France, whose political 
‘‘Conduct has always been inconsistent with its religious profes- 
sions, the whole disposable force of the catholics continued in 
array against the protestants, from the time that Charles V. took 
up arms, in 1546’, till the treaty of Westphalia was concluded 
iu l64S ; and almost all the blood that flowed throughout Ger- 
many, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, Holland, and the Nether- 
lands, for the preceding century, will be foufid to have been shed 
in defence of religious toleration — which that pacification first so- 
lemnly established. 

The protracted troubles of Germany and Holland were not 
yet composed when the civil war broke out in England. This 
quarrel was as insignificant for the amount of the forces engaged in 
it, as memorable for its subject. It was a determined struggle be- 
tween the king and the parliament which should control the other. 
Refined in his taste, and exemplar} in his private character, Charles 
had yet imbibed notions which led him pertinaciously to maintain 
all the questionable as well as admitted prerogatives of the crown, 
instead of prudently and faithfully submitting to those limitations 
on his authority which the temper otf the times rendered neces- 
sary. T^e house of commons, on the other hand, which con- 
tained a greater number of abk and resoltite men than have 
probably ever since assembled w^ithin its walls, soon manifested 
an intention of reducing the power of the sovereign beyond all 
known or reasonable bounds. The merits of the various cl:\arges 
and recriminations which each party advanced it would be useless 
to endeavour to determine ; bpt from a perusal of the principal 
narratives on record of the tiinsactions of the time, most candid 
inquirers will be inclined to believe that the success of the par- 
liament only postponed, while that of the king would have en- 
dangered .or defeated, the establishment of the admiradith cou- 
^ stitution which we now enjoy. The discussions concerning the 
respective rights of the king and the peoplg, w'hich began between 
Charles I. and his parliament, continued without interruption 

throqgh- 
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throughout the usurpation of Cromwell, the reigns of Charles II. 
and James 11. , and ceased only with the reY>lution of 1688, when 
the Bill (4 Rights and Act of Settlement created a new epoch in 
th^ history of Europe as well as of this country, by establisliing 
civil liberty on as secure s^foundation, as religious liberty had ob- 
tained forty years before in the peace^f Westphalia. 

\Vhile the principles of rational freedom were extending them- 
• selves in England, during the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, France was exhausting all the arts of peace and war to 
gratify the ambition and flatter the vaility of Louis XIV, The 
progress made in elegant fiteratur^ and several important branches 
of industry, during the seventy-two y^rs of that reigp, the scale 
of the military operations, the celebrity of the generals, the splen- 
3our of the cottrt, and even the sympathy which is naturally felt 
for the declining age and fortunes of Louis himself, will always 
confer upon the period a more than ordinary dt^gree of distinc- 
tion, Yet, if we give way to reflection, it Would be difficult to 
select in history a sp|ice of such duration, and jibounding in such 
means and opportunities of advancing civilization, wherein so little 
was done for the benefit of mankind, or so few events occurred 
which really merit our esteem or admiration. I he schenies ofhis^ 
best ministers as frequently obstructed as advanced the improve- 
ment of his kingdom ; his faithlessness and ambition roused the 
jealousy and hatred of all his neighbours ; and notwithstanding 
the adulation which was heaped upon him by the sycophants by 
whom he was surrounded, the unfeeling and unhappy despot sunk 
into the grave in 1715, while his subjects weie in the lowest state 
of poverty and wretchedness which his schemes of aggrandisement 
had brought upon them. The chief circumstances, by which his 
name will be distinguishecL are, the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes,* and the extravagant notions of their own consequence 
and merits, which he sedulously instilled into Tlis people upon all 
occasions. The first caused tjjfi expatriation ol live hundred thou- 
sand of the most intelligent and orderly of the h rench people to 
England, Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, into each of which 
plaoes they intioduced their arts and industry, to the irretrievable 
injury of that kingdom, which they had been so sinfully compelled 
to relinquish : the 9ther has proved 4he source of inexpressible dis- 
asters, not to France alone, but to the European world. 

We now step over a period of nearly sixty years, distracted both 
by iniprnational misunderstandings and open wars, b^ut undistin- 
guished for any of those great movements by which the civil or 
political state of Europe ^s a whole has been altered. The chief 
kingdoms of Christencbm had, in the course of time, undergone 
considerable changes. England, by the union with Scotland, and 
. 2 1 2 the 
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the increasing number and value of her colonies, had added greatly 
to her wealth, power, gind population. France had becople larger 
and more compact bylhe acquisition of Alsace, Franche Q|mt6, and 
Lorraine : and Prussia had been eleva\ed into a first-rate power, by 
the exertions of Frederick William the El^tor, Frederick William I., 
and Frederick II. The condition of society had, in the mean while, 
been generally and gradually advancing. Knowledge had become 
more and more diffused, and the conveniences and luxuries of life 
were multiplied. It was dujfing this period that the aristocracy of 
Europe reached the zenith of their glory. That grave and severe 
deportment which the sufferin^s^of the Reformation had communi- 
cated to the. Protestants, and m part to the Roman Catholics also, 
had yielded to the influences of ease, wealth, and refinement. Thq 
rich were emancipated from the control and. exactions of the great 
feudal lords above them, while they were under no apprehension 
of being obscured by the ranks which have since pushed up from 
below. To those, '"therefore, who were entitled or admitted to 
the privileges of this order of §ocicjty, the present was a time of 
undisturbed enjoyment. Their dependents seemed to live for no 
other purpose but their pleasure, and yielded their superiors more 
cheerful and unreserved submission than they are ever likely to do 
again. This was the age, the manners of which Lord Chesterfield 
so admirably represented in his Letters, and exemplified in his own 
person. As every state and condition of society must do, it has 
passed away ; and, with all its brilliance, it ought not to be much 
regretted. It had little claim to kindness of heart or cxcmpla- 
rincss of conduct, and less to any kind of intellectual exertion. 
Even its greatest spirits were not proof against the maxims of the 
time. In the admirable letters addressed by Lord Chatham to 
Lord Camelford, he now and then betrays an anxiety, wholly iin- 
woithy of his character and judgment, lest his nephevv’ should 
engage too far or too deeply in liberal pursuits ; and Montesquieu, 
being informed by the Abbe Quesncl, to whom he had entrusted 
the education of his son, of the young jnan’s amiable and studious 
dispositipu, is said to hiive exclaimed, in despair, ‘ C[en est fait ; 
‘ il ne sefra jamais qu’un homme de lettres — un original, coiTnne 
moi ; et nous n’^n ferons jamais autre chose.* The exclamation 
is in perfect harmony with the sentiments which pervaded the 
aristocracy of the tiiffe, £mii|ent proficiency in any line became 
almost impossible, consistently with their confined notions of 
what was proper for^ a gentleman. As every gentleman bqhoved 
^to carry personal accomplishments to a certain point, he was 
expected to carry the cultivation of his understanding to that 
point also, but it was supposed to be derogatory to his rank and 
^rtune to do more ; and as eminence is seldom attained where it 
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is not encouraged, there arose few individuals to transgress the 
prescr^d bounds of mental mediocrity. 

WhSthe refinement which has just been mentioned was at its 
height, and when it might have been expected that the universal 
tone of feeling and opinfcn would h^ve prevented any conspicuous 
disregard of justice, a transaction took place wliicli^ for its deli- 
berate atrocity, is perhaps unparalleled. In the midst of profound 
peace, without the shadow of an excuse, and in direct opposition 
to the wishes and remonstrances of th^ people whose interests w^ere 
chiefly at stake, the thr^e powers of Russia, Austiia, and Prussia, 
leagued together to partition P^^nd, and at once blottecl a large 
and independent kingdom out of "the map of turo^e. lo make 
• the transaction more public and offensive, the division was three 
times repeated. The first took ^lace in 1775, the second in 
1793, and the last in 1796; yet, thougji such pains were taken 
lo a<yust it satisfactorily, it may be questioned wbetli^r one of the 
confederates has been essentially benefited by the spoliation. Tlie 
allotment of Prus^a has since beein so transi)o#cd and curtailed, that 
there is hardly a corner now remaining. To a state possessed of 
so much fertile soil as Austria, the district of Gallicia, which fell 
to her share, ought to have been no temptation; and \vc have yet 
to sec w'helher Russia, in whose hands almost all the fiagments 
have been now reunited, has lost or gained by so enormous an 
accession. Whatever the result may be, however, it can in nowise 
affect the character of the deed. The partition of Poland was 
pronounced at the time, as it has ever been since, to be one of 
the most flagitious and calamitous j)recedents recorded in history. 
It moved in every virtuous bosom a fierce indignation— it shocked 
the public sense of right and wTong, destroyed that equilibrium 
among the European powers fo w'hich they had been accustomed, 
and prepared men’s minds for that system o/ extortion and subju- 
gation under which, during the subsequent ascendancy of France, 
every member of this triumvirate so severely suffered. 

While the independence of an ancient and illustrious kingdom 
was subverted in Europe, our revolted colonies combined to found 
a new state in North America. Whatever opinion maybe formed 
of the causes or seasonableness of the separation of the United 
States from this country, the recognition of their independence, 
at the peace of 1783, creates a^emorable era in the history of 
the ^Id, as well as of the new continent. In ancient limes, 
coR^nies — the establishments answering to what »w^e understand 
by tlie w^ord — were never subjected to the Metropolis. The 
organisation of the sw‘^rm was complete before it issued from the 
hive, and afterwarciS it was Icft^to guide its own movements. If 
assistance or protection were on any emergency afforded, they 
. • ^ w^ere 
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were prompted by love and affection alqpe^ and no pecmtiary or 
commercial advantage^ was stipulated or expected^ jModern 
nations have planted colonies in a different manner, aid for a 
different purpose. They have been considered merely as distant 
estates, cultivated at the ejcpcnse, anlT for the benefit, of the 
mother-country ; and no strangers have been permitted to ap- 
proach them, except under such regulations as she has thought 
fit to prescribe. ..As the colonies thus established grew rich and 
populous, they had occasionally remonstrated against some of 
these restrictions; but, until the American war, no separation 
between a colony and its p^^it state had ever been seriously 
meditated. It unfortunately happened that, at the commencement 
of hostilities. Great Britain did not know how strong and resolute 
the greater part of her North American colonies were. The reli- 
gious sufferings which l^ad compelled many of the original settlers 
to emigrate, increas^ the naMral tendencies of time and dis- 
tance — producing in the fninds of the descendants a settled 
coldness towards tlie country t>f their forefathers; and as they 
inhabited a healthy climate aid a fertile soil, they grew and 
prospered, till the unha}>py differences which arose, showed that 
there is a period in the progress of nations, as of households, when 
obedience can no longer be enforced by the parent, and ceases 
to be voluntarily yielded by the offspring. The event was hailed 
as a triumph by most of our neighbours, and felt as a loss and 
mortification by us ; but it is certain that neither we nor they 
formed an adequate estimate of its importance. The independ 
ence of the United States necessarily led to that of all the trans 
atlantic colonies which have followed their extol pie ; and thus the 
circumstances of* Europe have been essentially and permanently 
altered. The colonizing kingdoms have been deprived of a con- 
siderable portion of fiieir wealth ^id strength, and their subjects 
have been converted into equals and rivals, witli whom they must 
be content to cope politically and commercially hi every quarter 
of the world. 

The order. of time now brings us down to tiic revolution w^ii^h 
broke out in France in 17^21, We are not yet removed to a suffi- 
cient distance to trace the causes or consequences ^of that terrible 
eruption. The diss^ination of clever and unprincipled l&ooks — 
the clubs and harangues of tepiiblicans, deists and economists— ^the 
successful example of the popular movement in America — ^the 
feebkness^of successive .ministers and administrations — the imjJbli- 
tJe conjunction of the nobles mud clergy with the tiers ekii in one 
chambeK,*iiiay all have contributed to accelerate the catastrophe ; 
but th^'jlEiihe causes by which it W'sis urged forward must have lain 
deepeQ and had m far more steady and potent operation. There is, 

no 
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no instance on record of so vast a political fabric having been over- 
turned otherwise than by* the decay of the main supports. TIk^ 
numerous and galling restraints which ever5^where obstructed iu- 
tdmal commerce and communication ; the just complaints whicli 
the personal and territofial privileges of the nobility excited ; — 
and the boundlessly audacious extravagance of an extensive and 
dissolute court, will more satisfactorily account for so dread- 
ful a convulsion. It is impossible to join Mr. Burke in the eulo- 
giums he has bestowed on the court and aristocracy of France, in 
his admirable observ^|ion3 on the revolution. They contra- 
dict the whole mass of facts ^dbich are before the public ; and 
of which an excellent precis may be found in the second work 

• named at the head of this paper, — a work full of niaturc re- 
flection, and composed in a graceful style. That Louis XVI. 
was one of the last kings of France w^hose character and 
government ought to have exposed him*to revolutionary fury, no 
candid inquirer Mali dispute. Many exceltent persons were also, 
no doubt, to be found among the nobility, both during his reign 
and that of his predecessor. BqJ it cannot be believed that the 
privileged orders were generally of this description. The largi^ 
proportion of the nobility who, at the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, evacuated or tamely surrendered their possessions, shows 
how completely they hud forgotten or misconceived the duties 
which they owojd to themselves and to their station in society. 
Should it be alleged that they adopted this course in compliance 
with the wishes of the court, that circumstance would only more 
strongly demonstrate the infatuation under which they laboured. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said, it is clear as the sun at 
noon-day, that it was the degeneracy, corruption, and thought- 
lessr%ess of the court and government which was the chief source 
of all the calamities which b^fel the country. The profligate ex- 
penditure of the court and its retainers during the whole reign of 
Louis XV. and in the beginning of that 6f Louis XVI. was enor- 
mous; and such oppressive taxes were imposed on the people to 
gupply insatiable demands, that the registration of the royal ordi- 
nances for the levy of them was at last declined by the parliament of 
Paris.* The judicial authorities of which this body consisted, w ho 
had fo? ages been the only protection to the people against de- 
«potic powar, were ordered into banishment in 1773, on account 
of the firmness with which the royal mandates were resisted. 
'Rixes were then imposed by the court at its own will and plea- 
sure. The people deploied the lo^ of the parliament, murmured, 
tind occasionally trussed the -cemtributions. To allay the rising 
storm, the parliaiflent was afterwards recalled ; Ibut as that vene- 

^ Table and patriotic assembly was still found uncompliant, an order 

* was issued for its final abolition. It would be tedious to cuume- 

• rate 
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rate the miserable expedients to which the Chancellor Maupeou 
and his colleagues aft<?rwards resorted, in order to raise money and 
carry on the governhient. All of tlieni proved unavailing, and 
to the utter inability or repugnance of the subjects to meet %he 
demands of a licentious and improvident court and administra'- 
tion, and the harshness of ‘^'some measures to which Louis XV 1. 
w^as ill llie 'early part of his reign persuaded to consent, the dis- 
content which showed itself in France appears to have been 
mainly owing. But the W'hoje of the body politic had now become 
indisposed. The elements* of mischief were set in motion, and 
every incident increased the fury, of the agitation, until it became 
evident that 410 human power could avert the crisis which ended 
in its total dissolution. 

If we do not yet clearly pergeive the causes of the revolution, 
its consequences are still more hidden from us. It was the first 
time a civilized people ever resolved upon the entire demolition of 
their religion, governhient, and institutions. The work of destruc- 
tion was completed Avith the same unrelenting f&rocity with w'hicli it 
had been projected. Scenes w'e^;g daily exhibited, for years together, 
from which the mind recoils with abhorrence, and of which none 
w ould willingly renew the recollection. Every part of the political 
and social system bf France has paired through the furnace ; and 
though it is premature to decide, experience w^ould lead us to 
conclude that the effect will be answerable to the length and 
severity of the ordeal. Bift it would be taking a very inadequate 
measure of the influence of the revolution in France, to suppose that 
it did not extend beyond its own territory. The tide of victory 
which, upon the rise of Buonaparte, continued to attend the arms 
of France, until it overran almost the wliole of continental Europe, 
immeasurably extended the circle of its operation. The conquests of 
N apoleon were not a transient military occupation of the territories 
which his sword had won. They were intended to be, and had all 
the effects of, a conjplete subjugation. lie changed powers and 
potentates, manners, laws, and institutions ; and though many of 
his innovations passed away with him, the ancient order of tilings 
was not thereupon re-established. ^ It would have been utterly 
preposterous to attempt this. The constant transference t-of civil 
and military officers from one place to another, called thb whole 
powders of animate and inanimate nature into action ; the merits 
and defects of existing regulations and establishments were seen 
and acknowledged ; prejudices were dispelled ; new relations 
w^re formed ; larger views were presented.; and both the prospe- 
rity and adversity with which mankind were visi|^d, led them to 
reason more cimiprehensively and correctly 'on themselves and 
their concerns. When we imagine that all these objects might 
liave been attained by less sanguinaiyr means, we forget that great 

changes 
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changes and great sufferings are almost inseparable. We arc so 
prone to rest contented with that to which* jve are accustomed, 
that it requires a violent corjcussion to loosen the hold of the 
habits and manners by which we have been governed. This, the 
conflict of arms and opinlbn^ which ^raged throughout Europe 
from 1792 to 1815, thoroughly effected; and* mankind .were thus 
prepared to start fresh and disencumbered in the road of improve- 
ment which now lay straight before them. 

Before entering into an examinatioi^ of the effects which the 
return of peace has had upon society, it may be proper to advert, 
for a moment, to the political arrangements adopted by the Ciui- 
gresses of 1814, 18 18^ and 1821, in-order to remove the marks* 
i>f that dreadful revolutionary hurricane which had lately swept 
over Europe. In the course of the^war, Swedish Finland, which 
has always been remarkable for the bravery pf its inhabitants and 
the fertility of its soil, was annexed to Russia. ^ Sweden was after- 
wards indemnified by Norway, of wdiicli Denmark w^as disposses- 
sed. Both Sweden ?nid‘ Denmark were probabfy sufferers by the 
cessions they were obliged to make ; hut their remote situation, and 
the superior progress of the more southern kingdoms of Europe 
ill commerce and manufactures, have stripped them of much of 
the political importance which they formerly enjoyed. Spain and 
Portugal remained, in point of territory, unaltered ; but niisgo- 
vernment, ignorancq, and superstition, have sunk these lomantic 
legions, so favoured by nature, to the lowest state of degradation 
which they can reach. Italy and Poland were ready to be- 
come the vassals of whatsoever masters they might be desired to 
serve. Saxony lost half its territory, which was transferred to 
Piussia: Hanover received considerable augmentations: and 
Wirtemhprg, Bavaria, Bade*, and several of the mediatised states 
of Germany, rcniaiiied in possession of nearly jhc same rank and 
consequence which , they held before. The five groat [lowers 
were — Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, and England. The two 
first have long had a preponderating W'eight, from their position 
and magnitude ; and England, whose influence has alw^ays ex- 
ceeded its geographical limits, derived great additional considera- 
tion from its wealth and intelligence, from the vast and growing 
importance of its colonies, and as the head of the Protestant 
religion. The progress of civilization had developed the gigantic 
strength of Russia; and the capacity of Frederick II. and his 
successors, seconded by the aspiring spirit of the people, raised 
that kingdom to the first rank among the states of Europe. 

As France, dining Ifer imperial ascendancy, had removed 
most of the landmartis which were standing at the begin- 
ning of the revolution, it was natural to suppose that, on her 
. ^ humi- 
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hufiiilistioij^ these ivould as far a? possible be again set iip. 
This, however, was wholly impracticable; and extreme diffi- 
culty must have been felt in adjusting the claims of tlie nu- 
merous parties who were interested in the proposed arrange 
inents. At the same time, it muS't be confessed, tliat many 
of thp exchanges Sind allotments of tenitory which were then 
sanctioned, appear to be singularly injudicious. The e'xtinc- 
tion of the republics of Venice and Genoa is not perhaps much 
to be lamented ; but considering what they had been, what part 
they had acted, and into whose hands they were transferred, greater 
precaution should have bpei/taken to sooth and dignify tlie days 
of their decline. Neither half of Saxofiy w’ill easily pardon the 
dismemberment of that electorate ; and, next to remaining ‘ an 
independent power, it ought to have passed entire into the hands 
of Prussia. To permit, under any circumstances, the further 
aggrandisement Russia, was an error of a graver character; 
and when in 1^15 Alexander backed his demands of Poland by 
cantoning a hundred thousand troops witRin the countiy whose 
fate was under discussion, He furnished the best possible evidence 
that his demands ought not to have been conceded. This reason- 
ing is in no degree dictated by the turn which the Russian dis- 
putes Avith Turkey have lately taken. In the warmth of gratitude 
■which the allied powers professed to feel for the signal deliverancii 
wdth which they had been favoured, and at so solemn a season of 
restitution and redress, the Poles had surely just cause to ask 
why they alone should remain neglected or forgotten, and why 
their monarchy, in an hereditary or elective form, should not again 
have reared its head. If this w*as not siifl'ercd, Russia w^as still 
the last power to which that kingdom ought to have been added. 
Whatever the professions or maiiife^oes of Russia may be, — the 
partition of Poland in 177-^^ — the cessions obtained from Turkey 
in 1775 , by the treaty of Kainarcjlji — the convention of 1783, by 
which the Czar of Cartalinie and Kahlet renounced his allegiance 
to Persia, and put himself under the protection of Russia — the 
occupation of the Crimea in the course of the same year — t^e oc- 
cupation of Georgia in 1791 — the further sacrifices made by Tur- 
key under the treaty of Jassy in 1792 — the sei^ond pjirtition of Po- 
land in 1793 — the reunion of Courland and Semigallia in 1795 — 
the third partition of Poland in 1796 — the new acquisitions in that 
quarter under the treaty of Tilsit in 1807 — the seizure of Swedish 
Finland in' 1809 — the additional cession of Polish territory By Aus- 
tria under the treaty of Leopol in 1810^* — these occurrences gave 
V ample warning of the designs and dispositions of the Russian 

* Trait^s de Mertens, t. ii. p. 396^ t. ui. p. 689| t. iii. p. 582, t, v. p. 67, t. vi.'p. 476, 
t. ix. p. 285, t. xi. p. 436, t. xii. p. 19, 262, and t. xiii. p. 383. 
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empire; and to permit her,, under any circumstances, to add at 
once to these spoils almost the whole of a populous and exten- 
sive i^gdom, seems to us an act altogether unaccountable. 

0«e mistake paves the way for another. As Russia stript 
^Prussia of its share of Polan^,^p indemnification was to be sought 
for Frederick William on the one side, for what Alexander had 
taken away on the other. It has been found in various parcels of 
land, running out into such singular shapes, that Prussia now 
bounds Russia on the east, and France on the west, while its ter- 
ritories are intersected by half the secondary states of Germany. 
The most cursory glance at any majf of^Europe will show the ab- 
surdity of such an arrarfgemcnt. Prussia has the largest possible 
exfcnl of frontier, without any barrier, natural or moral, to defend 
it ; and as she now is, she cannot long continue. She must be- 
come either more or less formidable. It is hardly possible to 
doubt that Prussia waits only a favourable opportunity to make 
some great effort for the consolidation of her ti^rritpry. She will be 
driven to some sucli desperate step for her own protection. That 
crown cannot otherwise preserve th«f rank it has now attained ; 
and they are little acquainted with the intelligence, energy, and 
ambition of the Prussian people, who imagine they will be back- 
ward in adopting any measures calculated to promote their na- 
tional honour and security. 

The position of the newly-erected kingdom of Belgium is even 
more precarious. It is composed of Holland and Brabant, as 
nearly as possible equal to one another in wealth, population, and 
infiuence ; suspicious of one another, from inveterate habit ; 
and differing fundamentally on the subject of religion. Time 
may remove these sources of disunion ; and whatever a paternal 
and enlightened system of adibinistration can do, the present sove- 
reign of the Netherlands, and those most abie statesmen who 
surround his throne, will effect. , Bat the repugnance which the 
people of Holland and Brabant entertain for one another, does 
not constitute the greatest hazard to which that kingdoiti is ex- 
posetV France has never lost sight of its opulence and fertility. 
It is wholly unable to cope with that country single-handed ; 
neither Spain nor Austria are now interested to resist the aggres- 
sions of France in that quarter ; and before any of the allies of 
the King of the Netherlands could march to his aid, the wdiole 
disposable French military force would be poured into the Ncther- 
iands ; where the Catholic inhabitants would * secretly rejoice at 
their arrival. In such an Emergency, the fortresses with which 
the frontier is studded would be of no use whatsoever. Tlieir 
siae and niraifber are out of all proportion to die means of the coun- 
tiy. . Every one of the four first-rate fortresses of Namur, Char- 
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leroi, Moiis, mid Bergen-op-Zoom, \vould require the whole Bel- * 
gian aniiy as a gaj;/ison. 

Having thus tinished the sketch which w^e proposed to give of 
the chief political changes which have taken place in Europe, 
from the end of the fiftt^enth cegtyfy to the present period, we 
shall now proceed 4o notice some of the most striking peculiarities* 
which the social condition of the present time exhibits. In cou- 
li asting the present state of European society with the past, one 
of the first circumstances which strikes us is the improvement 
which has taken place in its communications. There was no part 
of the Homan policy whicl/so effectually promoted the good of 
mankind,* or which has transmitted such'- exalted ideas of the im- 
perial grandeur, as the number and magnificence of their rojfds. 

*1 hough constructed principally for militaiy purposes, they w^ere of 
vast utility to the dis^'icts which they traversed, and proved the most 
efficacious mean^of promoting the comfort and civilization of the 
conquered peoples. As an instance of the extraordinary celerity 
in travelling wliich occasionally took plac^ in ancient times, we 
are informed by Pliny, thatd’'iberius travelled two hundred Roman 
miles in a day and a night, on being despatched by Augustus to 
console his sick brother Germanicus. But the ordinary rate of 
tiavelling even in those days was slow in comparison of what it 
is at present. Cicero speaks of a messenger coming from Rome 
to his government of Cilicia, in Asia Minor, in forty-seven days ; 
— heu tarn longe ! as the orator exclaims, on finding himself so far 
removed from the scene of his glory and exertions. — Ep. ad Attic, 

1. v,, ep. 19 . To convey letters from Rome to the neighbourhood 
of Gibraltar required, according to Pollio, forty days. — Cic, Ej). 
ad Earn, 1. x., ep, 33. The elder Pliny mentions a variety of 
particulars, all showing how slowly ^persons then moved from one 
place to another^ As the empire declined, the roads gradually 
fell into neglect; and, during the dark ages, their ruinous condition 
rendered communication difficult beyond what we can now find it 
easy to conceive. It is not easy to asceitain, from one period to 
another, what the state of the roads was, but they must ha\e im- 
proved as trade increased. We know that the amelioration of 
them was slow ; that the arts of constructing and di^ecting them 
w'ere for a long time understood very imperfectly ; and that the 
first kingdom in which the condition of the great roads at all 
approached the present standard of excellence was Sweden — 
where, from its want of wealth, and remote situation, no Inch oc- 
currence could reasonably have been looked for. 

The new arrangement for the arrival^ and departure of mails 
which took place in England jin 1793, greatly forwarded that im- 
provement of the principal roads which had been going on thrpugh 

the 
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the eighteenth century ; and, from 1793 to the present moment, the 
highways, cross-roads, bridges, and ferries, throughout the whole 
extent of this country, are decidedly superiof.to those which are 
to be seen anywhere else. There are few places where the mate- 
rials*for making roads are so excellent and plentiful as in England; 
and as good roads condu(%^^ much to the comfort as W'ell as 
profi^ of those who use them, it is probable this is an advantage 
which the inhabitants of this country will for a long period possess 
in greater perfection than their neighbours, 

A remarkable improvement has, however, recently taken place in 
roads and bridges all over Burope. Materials for road-making have 
been found where formerly they wer^ ngt believed to exist, and die 
skill with which they are*employed is surprising. Neither clay, sand, • 
morasses, torrents, precipices, nor any other obstacles, are deemed 
insurmountable, A terrace has been conducted along the whole 
face of the Apennines, from Nice to the Gulf of Spezzia. I he 
finest carriage roads cross the Alps, over Moiwit Cenis, St. Ber- 
nard, the Simplon, St. Gothard, the Spliigcn, ^rom the Lake of 
Como to the source of the Inn, from Trent to Brixen, and where 
the road from Vienna to' Venice erdSses them at Ponleba, An 
entirely new road has been formed in the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, from Namur to Luxembourg; another runs along the banks 
of the Rhine, from Mentz to Nimeguen; another, from Ham- 
burg to Hanover, and from Hanover to l)evcnter. Iwo more 
arc under consideration, one from Hamburg to Lubcck, and the 
other from Berlin to Hamburg, through sands which appear al- 
most impassable. Another has been made from Warsaw' to Kalisz, 
which is to be continued to Breslaw ; another runs from lierlin, 
by Wittemberg, to Leipzig ; and the whole way from Berlin, by 
Kustrin, Konigsberg, and Riga, to Petersburg, either does or will 
speedily •present an admirabte line of coininunication between the 
Prussian and Russian capitals. Baron PasqAiier has just Liul 
before the Chambers in France, a detailed report on the state of 
the roads of that country, a circumstance which of itself demon- 
strates the growing importance attached to internal communica- 
tion^n that kingdom. In short, the traveller can nowhere direct 
his steps without seeing bridges building, ^ and roads opening, 
widening, •levelling, and repairing; and it is difficult to de^r- 
mine what states or districts at present show^most zeal and judg- 
ment in this branch of national improvement. 

The progress lately made in water conveyance is still more 
remariable. The first canals knowm in this part ofr the world, 
were those which were fofmed in Italy and the Low Countries, 
and served in several jas’es both to drain the ground and for the 
conveyance of merchandise. France followed their example, and. 
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bj means of the canal of Languedoc, (which is now acknow- 
ledged to have failed in the objects for which it was constructed,) 
joined the ChanneLkid the Mediterranean. Several others have 
since been completed, and others are in progress ; but that country 
is never likely to place much dependance on its canal communi* 
cations. About the middle of tlv^^ffist century, the commercial 
prosperity of this colmtry induced it to turn its attention to canals; 
and from its abundance of water, and the moderate elevation of 
its surface, it has now pushed canal navigation beyond every other 
country. Austria has now got rail-roads, and it, as well as 
Prussia, and Sweden, possesses canals-^ and Russia, both within 
her old limits and in Pol;»nd7 is zealously encouraging canals to 
connect her rivers, and transport the produce of the soil. The 
application of steam to shipping, which deserves to be ranked 
among the greatest discoveries, theoretical or practical, which 
ever were made, has, how^ever, done more within the last twenty 
years to facilitate the communication between dilferent places by 
water, than all the contrivances that went before it. Steam- 
vessels are now found permanently or occasionally plying from the 
bottom of the Mediterranean all round to the top of the Baltic. 
No place in this part of the w^orld has derived so great advan- 
tage from the discovery of steam-vessels as England. Its situation, 
coal, and commerce, enable it to shoot forth these vessels in every 
direction ; and, by means of the certainty and celerity of tlicir 
passage, they have diminished its distance, and multiplied its 
means of access to every part of the European continent. To 
these accommodations in travelling must be added the variety, 
excellence, and cheapness, of public conveyances, and the epnek 
and secure transmission of letters by post. The combination of 
these discoveries and improved arrangements has produced an 
ease, certainty, and rapidity of iiitercolirse, exceeding all past ex- 
perience or imagmation. VVe are, peihaps, not far enough re- 
moved from these changes to estimate them at their proper value. 
Though few in number and simple in their operation, they have 
yet done more to change the face and multiply the comforts of 
society, than all the inventions which have taken place fromr the 
earliest ages to the present day. 

The increase in the number of travellers, which these facilities 
have caused, is another of the chief peculiarities of the present 
period. The inhabitants of every country, but particularly of 
England, who travel for their improvement or gratification, have 
multiplied fifty or a’ hundred fold, and their numbers are" con- 
tinually augmentiijg. One now think’s as little of going into 
"another kingdom, as fifty years ago he woH^d have done of going 
into a neighbouring county. In time of peace, Europe may now 
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fee said to compose'but cme family: and whenever a stranger of 
establislied character or extensive information is received abroad 
under a hospitable roof, instead of fruitlessly endeavouring to 
overcome the obstacles whiclj the want of community of man- 
nersv language, and ideas presented in former times to all easy 
and agreeable intercourse, finds himself engaged at once in 
animated conversation with persons of congenial habits, ^on topics 
9f mhtual and equal interest. It is scarcely possible to estimate 
these advantages too highly. They break down the artificial dis- 
tinctions which separate one man from, another, remove misap- 
prehension, ignorance, aiul prejudice, and bind together the inha- 
bitants of different countries by otidearing ties of recollection. 
On the other hand, it Maust be acknowledged that the shnplicity of , 
hftart and the earnestness of kindness, which were among the most 
engaging characteristics of former days, have almost wholly disap- 
peared. ^ Ce peuple,’ said Marmontcl of the inhabitants of his 
native village, ‘ qui depuis s’est laiss6 d^ngturer comme tant 
‘ d’autres, etait alors la bontc nieme,’ and the observation is now- 
a-da^s far more extensively true. The warm ahd tender feelings 
whicli riveted each man so firmly to l^s kindred, friends, and neigh- 
bours, have now lost much of their former vigour. They were the 
securities which each man gave and received for the amiableness 
and integrity of his conduct ; and could not be forfeited without 
reducing him to the condition of a stranger pr an outcast, lint 
little of any such check on irregularity now exists. The bonds of 
society now sit so loose, and connexions are contracted and dissolved 
with so much ease and indifference, that persons of almost every 
rank may float along the stream of life, without taking or exciting 
much real interest in a single human being. Attachment to place 
has nearly become extinct also. That rush of recollection, which 
made th^ tear start and theJieart throb on revisiting the scenes of 
infancy or youth, is felt no more, or has degenerated into a tran- 
sient and almost imperceptible agitation. All deep impressions 
arc obliterated by perpetual cliange of company and abode, and 
tlu ir place is supplied by pliability of disposition, civility of man- 
ners^ and a sort of indiscriminate and . inactive good-will towards 
all mankind. 

We iiekhcr desire to elevate past times, nor to depreciate the 
present. The object is simply to point out one of the most i|iii- 
versal and essential changes in society which the age exhibits. The 
change itself may be unavoidable,, but its consequences are inevi- 
table ^Iso. They have long been felt, and now beg^n to be ac- 
knowledged and deplored«in the ordinary intercourse of social, as 
well as ill the closest relations of domestic life. We possess the 
external means of enjd^ment to a degree which our ancestors never 

dreamed 
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dreamed of, but they are counterbalanced by much of that selfish- 
ness and that ipdifFerence which have been ranked among the most 
fatal destroyers of Jiuman happiness in the last stages of social 
luxury and national degeneracy. 

Another characteristic of the present time is the extraordinary 
increase of education and Jknowledgj^ hich has taken place within 
the last forty years. * That a much larger proportion of the people 
of Europe now read and write than formerly, is indisputable.. 
Those parts of it which are Protestant w'ere early distinguished 
from those W'hich continued Roman Catholics, in respect of 
education; and they have ever since , retained their superiority. 
But, with the exception of &pain and Portugal, it is impossible 
. not to perceive that the means and habit cf reading have of late 
increased everywhere. The multiplication of newspapers and 
periodical publications ; tlie number of booksellers’ shops ; and 
the profusion of literary institutions and circulating libraries, are 
infallible iiidicatioiv^ of the extraordinary spread of education and 
reading. What effect this change may eventually produce on 
society it is too soon to decide; but we cannbt help expressing an 
apprehension, that both education and reading have been pushed 
too far among the lower classes, and that, among the higher, they 
are not taking a very desirable direction. With regard to labourers 
and mechanics, experience has already proved to demonstration, 
that the instruction which consists merely in being taught to read 
and write, will by no means insure that proper regulation of the 
mind and conduct which some enthusiastic friends of education 
expected from it. To render reading and writing really useful, 
that moral and religious discipline which parents, pastors, masters, 
and relatives can alone bestow, must be superadded ; and yet, 
strangely enough, this is a branch of education which those who 
are most solicitous about mere readiLg and writing have almost 
totally neglected. Jt will also, in all likelihood, become manifest 
ere long, that the labouring classes will not permanently devote a 
large proportion of their leisure time to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, either by means of reading or any other sort of application. 
Novelty and vanity may give a temporary impulse, and the curio- 
sity which is natural to man may prolong the exertion; but in no 
age or country cau a large proportion of those whose let it is to 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brows, fie prevailed upon 
regularly to begin intellectual exertion when their daily task is 
ended. The body then requires repose ; domestic concerns demand 
attention; and if the- few hours which remain are applied t6 that 
which with all men ought to be the chief concern — the improve- 
ment of the heart-^it would probably bel found the surest means 
of advancing the iid^rovement of the head also. If mechanics and 
labourers could be persuaded to make a study of the Bible, it 
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would be found to convey more useful knowledge, for this world as 
well as the next, than all tlie volumes and lecture^j which are likely 
to be prepared for their edification. Let it not be understood that 
we^arc hostile to the instruction of any order of society. There 
can be no doubt that the^acilities afforded to those among the 
lower orders, who really mane a love •of learning, and the zeal 
vvhigh has been shown to improve them, are among the most signal 
‘peculiarities of the present day, and deserving of all commenda- 
tion ; but we confess we arc not satisfied, that the rage for educa- 
tion and reading — tlie clieapii^s of books — the multitude of 
teachers — and tlie spare ‘time created by the extension of ma- 
chiiiery, — will produce ultimately tliat4)ractical good which some 
Dhilanthropists anticipate. That the present course promotes re-* 
hncment, is indisputable; but w^hetlier it is to render those classes 
between the high aud the low, which now form so large a part 
of the community, more able aud willing to discharge the re- 
lative duties of life, — (which, after all, it is the chief business of 
education to teach, ^ — is a great deal more doi^tfiil. Whatever 
opinion may be formed pu this subject, the existence of an unpre- 
cedented desire of knowledge amoffg tlie middling ranks cannot 
be called in question. It presses itself upon the notice of the 
traveller in the remotest districts of turope; is discernible in the 
contents of the school-books of children; in the daily intci course 
of life ; and in the philosophical words and phrases which now 
form part of the language ot ordinary conversation.* 

Let us now examine the progress which education and reading 
have made among the Jiiglier orders. Hooks are found in every 
house and on every table, and are resorted to on all occasions 
when there is nothing else to do. Hut, though the stream of 
knowledge has become wider, it has not always become deeper, 
or more* fructifying as it fl’ows. It must be confessed that the 
present age is unfavourable to severe or perswering studjr Ihc 
Greeks had no other literature. than their own, enriched with the 
little they had gleaned from Egypt ; Uie Romans had no other 
than that of Greece; and, till within the last fi^fty years, the learn- 
ing •f a well read person w as confined to that of Greece and Rome, 
a few of the most celebrated Italian, Erencb, and Spanish writers, 
and a limited selection from the works published in our own Ian- 
guage. To these languages, German must now be added; and 


We have named at the head of our paper, the Family lAbrary-a. work which no 
one cYn«ake into his hods without perceiving that the supnly of the reading ™"k«Us 
undcreeiue, or about to undergo, a complete revolution ; which, in the names of some 
of its writer, furnishes evidence thit the very highest talent no lon^r 
for those who can buy cheap booft only— and evidence, we are still more happy to see, 
that an attempt at least is t(Pbe made to infuse and strengften right principles and 
feelings, as well as to extend mere knowledge, among those classes. 
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in each of them, a list of authors of celebrity might be drawn up, 
whose works it would require the lifethne of a laborious student 
to digest. In addition to this, the sciences of agriculture, natural 
history in all its branches, mechanics*, chemistry, mineralogy, and 
geology, have either been created orj^cecdingly extended. To 
master all this is impossibfe. No ^Perseverance can toil through 
such a mass, nor memory retain it. Besides this, the press 
teems with new i^stems, manuals, and abridgments, many of them 
excellent in their kind, and conycying knowledge more easily, 
simply, or compendiously than before, but certainly not exer- 
cising the powers of the mind ^ effectually as the original authors 
would do from whose works they are coiqpiled. Feeling them* 
selves without time or strength to embrace the vast field of knoww 
ledge now expanded before them, readers give up profound and 
systematic application in despair, and betake themselves to works 
of a subordinate character, which furnish them with what informa- 
tion they immediately want, or which present science or literature 
in a ready and firaiiliar form. How^cver convenient this sort of 
reading may be, it has little J[endency to strengthen and enlarge 
the understanding. A person becomes a meie living dictionary, 
unless the acquisition of knowledge has been accompanied with 
that exertion of his own faculties, by which alone it can be turned 
to profit. It is the substitution of mere knowledge, for the power 
of saying and doing that which is fit, wdiich, more than anything 
besides, contributes to stamp this the ago of moderate men, and 
to render the existing state of society so unfavourable to every 
sort of extraordinary excellence. Every one is expected to know so 
much, and go so much into company, in order either to rise in the 
world or become known — and such encroachments are made upon 
every one’s leisure by his family and^, friends — that few have the 
opportunity of making great acquirements, and few^r still have the 
J)ovver gf turning these to profit. By these means, the qualifica- 
tions of readers are reduced below their former standard, and they 
bring to the perusal of a book neither the taste nor the judgment of 
which authors, in former days, had the fear before their eyes. No 
person willingly sits down to a piece of close or continued rea’son- 
ing. It is not thought necessary to be oppressed with, too many 
facts at once, and, unless argument is conveyed in an entertaining 
form, it will not be listened to at all. 

We should be sorry to incur the charge of depreciating the 
merit of daj^ly and periodical publications, of which so mveh of 
the literature of llie present day cpnsis,ts. Within certain limits, 
^and under proper management, they are eminently qualified to 
promote information and inquiry ; but wht.ii they become exces- 
sive in number, as they now certainly are; intemperate or over- 
bearing 
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bearing in their language or spirit ; or support one, tide of a cause 
and oppose another, milfely to serve the purposes^ of a party or the 
interests of individuals, they are among the most formidable adver- 
saries to sound judgment and literature, which the course of events 
has ever raised up. Yet lie desultory, defective, and often erro- 
neous and inconsistent intelligence conveyed in these publications, 
constitutes half the stock of knowledge of a considerable portion 
of the reading world throughout Europe — and novels, books of 
travels, and inenioirs, make up Jhe remainder. That well written 
novels may occasionally form a proper recreation from severe 
occupations, may very safely be a^nitted ; but, at present, even 
very middling performances of this '•class enjoy a •circulation, 
which the very best of them ought hardly to have attained ; 
and no where more largely than in England has the spread of 
this idle appetite tended to interfere with ^the perusal of better 
books, and to withdraw the young of both sexes^from the discharge 
of sacred obligations. The most popular novels either undertake 
to paint historical peftonages and occurrences, vi^ich the progress 
of the story, or the ignorance of th^ writers, often leads them to 
exaggerate or misrepresent ; or well-known living characters are 
described under feigned names, in order that a sum of money may 
be obtained by the author for the exhibition of a friend or acquaint- 
ance, and idle curiosity be gratified by the detail of scandalous or 
unfounded anecdotes. 

We own we are astonished that books of this sort should con- 
tinue to be read with such avidity. The mind of the public 
cannot be more effectually abused and unsettled, than by the 
systematic conversion of history, private life, religion, and mo- 
rality, into themes for works of fiction, and the full extent of 
the miscjiief will only be sciiii when it is too late. Some of the 
memoirs that have been lately published a^e highly valuable 
both in point of substance and composition, but the greater part 
of them are little superior to novels on the score of authenticity, 
and inferior to them in every other quality. Some of the travels 
which have appeared are also excellent ; but by far the largest 
portfon have been wTitten hastily and with imperfect informa- 
tion, and «ire spun out to a length bearing no proportion to the 
importance of the facts communicated. It is an ungracious task 
to speak harshly of the taste or fashion of the day, or to find fault 
with the manner in wliich time is spent by the affluent and Idle ; 
but w9 are fully persuaded that it would be better foj; many per- 
sons never to open a book at all, than that the mind should be 
corrupted or enfeebled by the constant perusal of works of w hat- 
ever kind which reduce fit to a state of inactivity or indolent enjoy- 
ment. * Nam deillis,’ says Seneca of a similar class of persons who 
uWunded during the latter part of the Roman empire, ^ nemo du- 
. • 3 k 2 . ‘bitabit 
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* bitabit quin operose nihil agant, qui in literarum iiiutilium studiis 
^ detinentiir ; qifee jam apud Romanos Inagna manus est. Graeco- 
^ rum iste morbus fuit, quaerere, Quern numerum remigum Ulixis 
' habuit ? Prior scripta cssety Ilias an Odyssea 9 Prmterecu* cm 
‘ cssent ejusdem aucforis ? Alia dciiyeps hujus notae : quae sive 

* contineas, nihil tacitam cobscienttSfm juvant ; sive proferas, non 
^ doctior videberis sed molestior. Ecce Romanos quoque invasit 
^ inane stadium supervacua discendi : alia deinceps quae aut field 

* sunt aut mendacio similia. Nam ut concedas omnia eos honSi 
^ fide dicere, ut ad praestationem scribant, tamen cujus ista errores 

* ininuent? Cujus cupiditate^ preinenf? Quern for tiorem, quern 
^ ‘ justiorem^ quern liberaliotem facient? Pubitari se interim Fa- 

^ bianus noster aiebat^ an satius esset nullis studiis adnioneri, quam 
^ his implicari.* 

A change similar to that which has taken place among readers 
has taken place among authors also. Most of the class are so im- 
patient to reap the reward of their labours^ or so apprehensive 
of being supplanted by competitors for public favour, that few 
are willing to bestow^ the tini^* and trouble which are necessary for 
the composition of a standard work. Nor when such w'orks happen 
to be produced, do the writers of them obtain that eminent and 
permanent place in public estimation which they have fairly earned. 
In the eyes of a refined judge, the distance between a first and a 
second-rate performance is equal probably to that between a se- 
cond-rate one and the lowest of all ; but by tlie mass of what is 
called the literary world, it is scarcely seen and less regarded. 
Whoever, therefore, endeavours to rival the best models of ancient 
or modern times, must be sustained by his own inherent love of 
excellence, without depending upon any other support. He must 
be satisfied to sink in a short time jnto the crowd of men who 
have printed books, and give place to others whom novelty, ab- 
surdity, politics, dr any silly caprice of that very small, and not 
very wise, circle which calls itself the worlds may have raised 
into unmerited celebrity. This has sensibly degraded the whole 
body of those who write for public amusement or instruction ; 
and literature, instead of being the noblest and purest 6f all 
pursuits, adopted in youth and adhered to in age, for its own 
sake, and in the generous devotion of a love' and a passion, has 
sunk into a trade, which hundreds take up, exactly as they would 
cotton-spinning or coach-building. The consequence is, that 
books are written not in the manner that is best fitted o«to en- 
lighten and amend the public, but to flatter it; and arts are 
^employed for this purpose, to which, in better tinies, it would 
neither have been thought creditable nor necessary to resort. When 
a book has attained a little ephemeral notoriety, or when the pri- 
vate 
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vate or political object has been gained, it has fully served its end ; 
and if any one will look over the list of books ^hich have issued 
from the press within the last ten or twenty years, he will be 
'^Eistonished how small a portion of them deserves to be rescued 
from that oblivion to wl^h they are inevitably destined. We 
appeal to the judgment ofrwur readers, whether wo have been 
guilty of any mistatenient or exaggeration in these obseryations, 
*and whether the present state of European literature, and espe- 
cially of the English, tends not rather to reduce authors to the level 
of ordinary readers, than to elevate readers to the level on which 
authors ought to stand. • There is one remedy for this growing 
evil which may come : a time may artjve, when all classes of. the 
community shall be able to read less and obliged to think inoref 
The books read will then become more select ; the perusal of them 
more proiitable ; and those authors who by their gifts and attain- 
ments are really qualified to improve or enlighten mankind, will 
be restored to that pre-eminence of w'hicli the)»never ought to have 
been dispossessed. « ^ 

Another striking peculiarity of the present times is the improve- 
ment which has taken place in the t)utw^ard condition of all ranks 
of society. Many shocking and painful disorders have almost 
wholly disappeared ; and others, which flesh must still be heir to, 
have by superior treatment been rendered less violent and dan- 
gerous. The cruelties and calamities of war have been mitigated ; 
the plague, except in Turkey and some other countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, is almost unknown ; and famines, arising 
either from cold or heat, are now of much less frequent occurrence 
than they formerly were. Wliile these scourges of the human race 
have been removed or diminished, inveritions«» of every sort, con- 
ducing to personal enjoyment, have been multiplied or brought 
to perfection. In houses, dress, furniture, horses, roads, con- 
veyances, and every thing wdiich can minisler to the ease and 
gratification of mind or body ; in the number and refinement of 
the sources of amusement ; and in all articles of domestic luxury 
and convenience ; the progress that has lately been made is un- 
precedented either for extent or rapidity. There is not a district 
to be found iu any European state, in which the traveller is not 
struck with the taste and magnificence displayed in the architec- 
ture of public and private buildings, the multiplication and com- 
modiousness of bathing and watering places, hotels, cofl’ee-houscs, 
and ^jeading-rooms ; the exquisite arrangement of gardens, grounds, 
and villas; and the neatness of cottages, ‘shops, and manufac- 
tories. In England, alcove all, this alteration is conspicuous. In 
the most unfrequented corners of the country, and among all 
sorts and conditions of people, the comforts of life appear to be 

scattered 
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scattered with a profusion^ of which in ancient or modern times 
there is no exai^le.^ It furnishes a picture as beautiful as any 
which the pencil of the painter or pen of the poet can describe ; and 
no native or foreigner can travel fifty or sixty miles along a public 
road^ without being lost in wonder and astonishment. Towns, vil- 
lages, hamlets, mansions, fapmi-houseaffSnd cottages, are everywhere 
scattered about in the most pleasing and romantic situations ; •and 
the whole population appears to be rejoicing in unbounded fulness' 
and repose. Would that the reality corresponded in every respect 
with appearances, and that these appearances were likely to last ! 

As a consequence of this iniprovemefit in the physical circum-t 
stances of the people, the ^population of Jiurope has increased, 
’and is increasing, with a rapidity wholly unexampled. In a fevR 
places, such as Rome, Venice, Bologna, Genoa, Verona, Seville, 
Barcelona, Cadiz, Lubec, Bremen, Ghent, Bruges, Cologne, 
Strasburg, Nuremberg, and Augsburg, political revolutions, or 
the different channels which trade has taken, may have caused 
numbers to diminkih ; but these towns are ev^eptions to the rule, 
and only render more conspicuous the rate at which population 
generally is advancing. The ca][)itals of Petersburg, Berlin, V ienna, 
Brussels, Paris, Hamburg, Frankfort, Milan, Munich, Stuttgard, 
Stockholm, and the territories to which they belong, are all swelling 
in extent and numbers. New habitations everywhere strike the 
ey^; fresh manufactories and establishments are springing up ; and 
if one pays a second visit to almost any district of Europe a few 
years after the first, the multiplication of the human species be- 
comes almost as obvious to the eye, as the inspection of statistical 
tables makes it to the understanding. In this res])ect England has, 
within the last thirty or forty years, outstripped all the countries of 
the continent. London has increased to a size which nearly rivals 
the populousness of Babylon, Nineveh, Rome, Pekin, arid Can^ 
ton. Glasgow has'advanced from 6() or 70,000 to 170,000; Li- 
verpool from 60 or 60,000 to 160,000; and Edinburgh, Man*- 
Chester, Paisley, Birmingham, Norwich, Brighton, Cork, Belfast, 
and some other places, have increased nearly in the same propor- 
tion. The population of England, Wales, and Scotland was, Hn 
1801 .... 10,942,646 

1811 . . . *12,596,803 

1821 .... 14,691,631* 

The population of Ireland was estimated in 

1672, by Sir Wm. Petty, at • 1,880,000 

1695, by Capt. Smith . . 1,034,108 

1712, by Thomas Dobbs, Esq. 8,099,094 

1726, . . . • 2,809,106 

• Parliamentary Papers for 1822, voll'xv. Preliminary Observations, p. 8.- 
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1754, by Hearth Money Collectors 9,37^,634 

17'85, . ... . -8,845,933 

1792, by Rev, Dr. Beaufort . ^4,088,226 

• ^ 1805, by T, Newenham, Esq. . 5,395,456 

1814, by incomplete Census of 1812 5,937,856 ^ 

1821, Return under^jgJ^opulatio^ Act 6,S01,827t 

IJy die last census then, it appears that the populatioui of Great 
•Britain and Ireland together amounted to 21,193,458*; and, 
probably, at this moment, it approaches to 25,000,000, At np 
period in the annals of Europe has the* augmentation of its num- 
bers made such advances*; and it is still advancing with undimi- 
uished activity. Whetlier this rate%f acceleration can be or oqght 
to be stopped ; and i^it cannot, wdiatthe consequences are to be f 
are questions upon which it is not now necessary to enter. They 
are not matter of speculation, but of tlie deepest practical con- 
cern, and, unless we are mistaken, will .niore and more force 
themselves upon the attention of every reflecting individual in 
the kingdom. Thgy are here introduced ineijely as links in the 
great chain of events which have brought about that state of so- 
ciety in which wc no\v live. • 

The last point to which we shall here advert, is the ten- 
dency of all tlie changes now going on in society, to approximate 
the lower classes to the higher. That there is an approxi- 
mation he that eyes to see and cars to hear must admit. The 
pnly question is, to what extent it has proceeded. It is obvious 
in dress, nianiicrs, and acquirements ; and has been greatly encou- 
raged by the improvement whicii has taken place in manufactures, 
and by the substitution of machinery for manual labour. Most 
iiiechaiiical eniployineiits are now carried on with so much neat- 
ness and dexterity that they scarcely aflect the external garb, 
person; or appearance ; aifd all articles of dress have become so 
cheap, that the same sort, if not the same quality, of the material 
of winch it is composed, is ^yithill the reach of almost all ranks 
and conditions. The fasliioii of male and female dress has also 
become so nearly alike all over Europe, that its air and appear- 
ance alone would be an unsafe test of the rank or country of those 
who wear it. Nearly as great a change has taken place in man- 
ners as in dress.* Distinctions between the language and address 
of the various classes of society will always be perceptible to 
refined judges, but those wide intervals with which former times 
wer<j familiar, exist no longer. There are few persons of good 
sense, above the lowest rank, who do not s^eak and act, in these 
days, with ease and propriety. The extraordinary intercourse 
which has taken plgce, has brought about an universal polish. 

• Parliamentary Papers for 1822,^1. xv. Preliminary Observations, p. 7. 
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Persons placed far apart in wealth and station often approach 
each other so in air and demeanour, and so difficult is 

it to excel in refinement, that those who take the lead in rank 
and fashion, occasionally seek fof distinction in an entirely 
opposite direction. The assimilatioi|i now mentioned is seen 
every where, and is fully^ as remaHQable in the other parts of 
Europe, as in England. The lower classes have also gained upon 
the higher with respect to the conveniences of life'. Enter into* 
any house, of which the occupier is above the condition of a com- 
mon labourer, and the profusion of comforts, beyond what were 
known twenty or thirty years agp, almost*exceeds belief. Through 
every step <>f«the ascending series, scarcely any distinction exists 
between those who are more or less wealthy, than in the scale of thei\* 
establishments. The same taste and elegance reign in their houses, 
furniture, and grounds, — at their tables, — and in every other part of 
their household arrangements. There is a wide distinction as to the 
size and number of tiie apartments in the house, and one still wider 
with respect to the number of servants, civriages and horses. 
But there the distinction eiids, and never could persons of mode- 
rate means, by the help of taSte and judgment, place themselves 
so nearly on a level with the most exalted. 

The most essential point, however, in which the lower classes have 
advanced upon the higher, is that of personal acquirements. It is 
not in early life that the education of the lower orders is better than 
that of their superiors. There is generally great anxiety manifested, 
on the part of the higher orders, that the attainments of their sons 
and daughters should correspond with their station in society, and 
the wish of the parent is usually seconded by the talents and dispo- 
sition of the child. It is before and after they have reached matu- 
rity, that the youth of the aristocracy begin to lose ground in the 
race of emulation. The sons of the ‘nobility and great* landed 
proprietors are no ^longer required to discharge various public 
functions which, in ruder periods, they were wont to do ; while 
such numbers of them are everywhere to be seen, that their rank 
alone does not place them on that eminence which it formerly 
commanded. Their ardour is thus damped for honourable exer- 
tion on the one hand, while the blandishments of ease and luxury 
allure them on the other. As they advance in life, the* manage- 
ment of property, the cares of a family, and the various duties of 
societj^, demand so much of their time, that it requires extraor- 
dinary skill and resolution to reserve any considerable portipn of 
it at their ow^ disposal. In the mean while, art and science are 
daily diminishing that prq|^rtion of the community which subsists 
mere manual labour. Books, instructio|i, and travelling, are 
more within the reach of all, and those who must live by their own 

exertions,^ 
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exertions, or whose means debar them from expensive pleasures, are 
induced and compelled to improve theiiiselvei^ wi|K unremitting as- 
siduity. The result of this indolence on the oife hand, and diligence 
t)n,the other, is, that, in nine*out of ten occasions, where extraor- 
dinary proficiency or infommtioii really is demanded, the higher 
classes are surpassed by tnol^who wei^ originally their inferiors, 
not only in birth, but in education, and perhaps also in capacity. 

* This procession in society has extended to attainments of every 
kind, and to none more visibly than matters of state and legis- 
lation. Wherever limited governments exist, all subjects con- 
nected with the good of the coijjmunity arc discussed with a 
degree of intelligence and freedom miknown at suiyk antecedent 
period. It being now the general practice to print and circulate^ 
all papers and documents relating to measures of foreign or do- 
mestic policy, official men are deprived of the exclusive means of 
information to w'hich they were accustomed to attach so much im- 
portance, and all classes feel themselves more *compe tent to think 
and speak upon them* Votes and resolutions eff legislative bodies 
are therefore regarded with diminished reverence ; and whenever 
public opinion has once been stron^y expressed, it is much more 
likely to press legislative assemblies in it than to be driven back 
by them. Many curious speculations and valuable facts concern- 
ing the progressive infiuence of public opinion may be found in 
the work named first at the head of this paper, and which is gene- 
rally ascribed to the pen of Mr. Mackinnon, an intelligent mem- 
ber of the last house of Commons. Tlie increased infiuence of 
this opinion is in part, no doubt, owing to increasing kindness and 
consideration shewn by those who are in authority, but we are bound 
to confess that we ascribe it principally to the additional atten- 
tion w'hich the inai's of ffie people insist on being paid to their 
interests'and views. No fact in history is more striking than the 
indifierence with which even the lives of comfnon men were for- 
merly regarded ; but now tliey^ and all other classes and bodies 
of men, have become better acquainted with their own power and 
consequence, and are daily bringing forward fresh pretensions. 
How long this approximation of the lower classes to the higher 
may continue or increase, or in wliat it may eventually issue, are 
questions upon which we presume to offer no opinion. The 
present state of society in Europe is altogether unexampled. 
With a marked and growing spirit of resistance on the part of the 
people there is, on the part Of their rulers, a wfuit of corresponding 
energy and judgment to command them. To whatever good or 
evil this disposition may jfe found to leadf it will be the business 
of every wise and goodtfnan, in his proper sphere and on all proper 
occasions, to discourage the industrious classes of society from 
entertaining expectations of arriving at a degree of happiness and 
• perfection 
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perfection which, in this state of existence, it is impossible to 
reach. \ ^ 

Having brougnt to a conclusion these observations on the ge- 
neral slate of Europe, a few shall n6w be added on the state and 
^rcumstances of our own country. 71iey are not all equally 
favourable ; and as it is generally • expedient to look at the 
dark side Of the picture hrst, we shall begin with those which are 
the least flattering. The first of them is this, that our present' 
greatness rests upon a foundation which, in appearance at least, is 
somewhat insecure. Several of the continental states are pos- 
sessed of immense and compa[Ct improfable territories, which, as 
long as they adhere together, must secure tp them preponderating 
‘'^power and influence ; whilst, on the other hand, this country 
would be wholly unable to support its present rank, were it not 
for the spirit of its people, its institutions, trade, and manufactures, 
and the wealth and nimiber of its colonies. This is so extremely 
obvious, that a coiYiparison has frequently beeji drawn between 
this country and llie states of the Continent^, more to its disad- 
vantage than the fact seems to warrant. No state in Europe cun 
now be considered as purely agricultural ; or, if it were, its 
poverty would eft'ectually prevent it from keeping a fleet or army 
on foot for any length of time beyond its own territory. Neither 
does the power of England so absolutely depend upon its colonies, 
manufactures, and commerce as is frequently assumed ; nor, if it were 
so, could these be so easily and completely wrested from us as our 
rivals and enemies are willing to insinuate. \Miile, however, there is 
no just ground for giving ear to these predictions of our inevitable 
and approaching decline, it must be confessed that, considering 
the moderate limits of Great iiritain, as courpared with Russia, 
Prussia, France, or Austria, the pres^vatioh of the ascendancy 
we have acquired in the commonwealth of nations, is a subject 
well entitled to iifapire deep and constant anxiety. No singl-e 
state was ever before so eminent at the same time as an extensive 
agricultural, commercial, manufacturing, and colonial power, and 
had so many jarring or inconsistent interests to reconcile. *Remem- 
bering that most of our colonies must emancipate themselves in 
progress of time, and that some may be prematurely torn from us-— 
recollecting the difficulty of promoting the benelit of one class, with- 
out interfejripg with that of another — looking at the gigantic growth 
of some oi, .our manufactures, and the immense population de- 
pending upon theii;i — observing th^ indefatigable perseverance 
with which ''trade and manufactures are encouraged in every part 

the world— bearing mind the shocks which the vicissitudes 

of trade, and the vast extension of our system of credit must peiv 
petually occasion,— and the certainty with which capital will be 
wiffidrawn, whenever it can bo more profitably employed else- 
where 
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where ;~takiQg all these circumstances into view it would be the 
utmost infatuation to contend, that the pillars ^pon which the 
edifice of our grandeur rests, can neither be undermined, nor 
sepfirated, nor enfeebled, • 

To impress more strongdy upon the mind than can be done by 
general expressions, the prc|fr«is which nether countries arc making 
in improvement, we shall specify a few facts which are Vitkin our 
•own knowledge, and which, in case it were necessary, might easily 
be amplified. Sugar refineries have within a recent period been 
established to a great extent at Trieste, Petersburg, Hamburg, 
and Gottenburg. At MtWala, ueajjj^ Orebro, in Sweden, there is 
perhaps the largest e^ablishment in existence for all sorts of im- 
plements in steel and iron. The manufacture of muskets and* 
fowling-pieces has lately been greatly improved in Germany, and 
particularly at Hirschfeld in Hanover. Admirable travelling car- 
riages of all sorts, both in point of elegance and durability, are 
built at Brussels, Berlin and Vienna. Thc*glass manufactories 
in I'rance, at St. Quentin, St. Gabin, Comenti^, and Premontr^, 
in the department of Uie Aisne, .are all in the most flourishing 
condition ; and glass is made at MSnich of so superior a quality 
to any known in this country, that the Bavarians liave -deprived 
us of the manufacture of telescopes in which we formerly so 
much excelled. The elegant iron and steel ornaments made at 
Berlin have now become a valuable and extending branch of 
commerce. The utmost attention is paid to the improvement 
of wool, throughout rrance, Austria, Saxony, Holstein, and 
some oilier parts of Denmark. The woollen manufactures es- 
tablished in Moravia, Saxony, and Silesia, and the Low Coun- 
tries, are increasing ; and in addition to those which have long 
been seated at Sedan, iSlboeiif, and Louviers in Prance, they 
have noW been introduced at Carcassone, Castres, and Lodeve, 
in the south, and at Bourges and Chateauroiif in the centre. A 
determined and successful degree of anxiety to improve the breed 
of horses has manifested itself in Prussia, Russia, and Prance. 
The quantity of lead now raised annually, near Almeria, in Spain, is 
a little more than half of what is raised annually in this country, 
though a short time ago we nearly supplied the whole of Europe. 
The manufactures t)f iron and steel, which are flourishing in France, 
are prosperingstill more at Liege, which has become fl^e Birming- 
ham of tlie Low Countries, as Ghent is their Manchester and Glas- 
gow. ^ The cotton manufactures of France ^nd Belgium, which 
some of our manufacturer^ ignorantly ridiculed at thetsonclusion of 
the peace in 1815, have increased tenfolpin ten years. They are 
now firmly fixed at E4berfeld> near Dusseldorf, and rapidly ex- 
tending themselves in the Prussian Rhenish provinces. Tlie silk 

trade 
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trade of France> which used to be confined to Lyons, has now 
tipread its ramifiVations to Avignon, Niismes, and Tours, and its an* 
nual value amounts \o six millions sterling* In Switzerland the silk 
trade is carried to an extent of which few people in EnglandnSre 
aware. There are in Zurich and its n^hbourhood alone between 
twelve and thirteen .thousand looniS^hile at Lyons they amount 
only to between tw'enty-eight and thirty thousand. It is* also 
established at Araii, Basle, and several other places. In the 
Prussian Rhenish provinces, it is spreading from Mentz through 
all the towns and villages along the Rhine, and is carried to a 
great extent at Dusseldorf pnd Elbdtfeld, but particularly at 
Crbveld, wliere it is condi^^ted with great capital and great spirit. 
Indeed the quantities of silk smuggled and imported from that 
quarter, form a serious subject of complaint with our own manu* 
facturers. All sorts of household' furniture are now made ex- 
tremely beautiful, in fiiost large towns throughout the continent. 
Exhibitions of works of genius and industry are every where 
encouraged, espdfcially at, Petersburg, Berlin, Brussels, Paris, 
Munich, Stutgard, and Vienna. Societies for the collection and 
elucidation of northern history and antiquities have recently been 
established in the capitals of Denmark and Sweden. Two 
universities have been founded by the King of the Netherlands 
at Ghent and Liege ; and two more by the King of Prussia, one 
at Bonn, and the other at Berlin, the last of which has within a 
few years, acquired perhaps a higher reputation than any other in 
the north of Europe. And last, though not least in importance, 
steam-engine machinery has, a few months ago, been sent out to 
Calcutta for spinning and weaving cotton, which will be worked 
by a light kind of coal at 20s. a ton, from the inexhaustible mines 
of the Burdwan ; and thus a decided step has-been taken to restore 
every branch of the cotton trade to t\ie Hindoos, and to cut off 
from us the almosf unbounded market which was opening to our 
view in Hindostan and the Indian Archipelago. From one end of 
Europe to the other, the utmost activity prevails. The ablest 
practical and scientific men travel on their own account, or are 
sent out at the expense of their respective governments ; Englisli 
artists are daily invited to settle abroad ; and foreigners re- 
side here until they are able to carry off completely the mys- 
teries of their trades and professions. In this state of things 
our statesmen cannot keep too stead iastly in view the peculiarity 
of our situation, observe with too much vigilance the policy and 
proceedings of our nemhbours, or set too strict a watch upon 
^their own words atid adHons. In no other way than by extending 
the most enlightened and unremitting care and superintendence to 
every member of our empire^ Clu they long preserve the integrity 
and stability of the system. The 
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The amount of our public debt is another of the evils under 
which we labour. We should have wished t^ enJETr into consider- 
able detail respecting the increase of our otvn debt^ as well as 
6f tliat of the principal states^ of Europe, but the limits we have 
prescribed to ourselves in ^ present sketch will not admit of their 
insertion. We shall ther^rtf confine *ourselves to two or three 
particulars. Our debt, at the Revolution in 1688, no\t no more 
than a hundred and forty years ago, amounted only to 1,054,925/. 
It has since advanced in nearly geometrical progression ; and at 
the conclusion of the Revolutionary war in 1815, the unredeemed 
and unfunded debt amounl^d to 78^866,124/.* On 1st February, 

1816, it amounted ^ 854,499>880/%+ and on 1st Februpary 

1817, to 8 16,751, 306/. J In 1828, the unredeemed and unfundecT 
debt still amounted to 807,744,338/.^ We have, therefore, during 
a profound peace of tliirteen years, cleared off no more than be- 
tween 24 and 25 millions at the utmost, Which sum is scarcely 
equal to one half the debt we contracted Buring one or two 
single years of the •preceding war. It is ur^d by many per- 
sons that the amount - of this debt is of comparatively little 
consequence, because the greatest part of it is due to natives; 
and that though the debt has greatly increased, our wealth 
has extraordinarily increased also. Both these circumstances are 
true, and due allowance ought to be made for them. They then 
urge that, comparing our debt with our means, our condition 
is better rather than worse than that of most of our continental 
neighbours — that though bankruptcy has often been predicted, 
it has never yet happened — that, if it did happen, an equi- 
table arrangement with the public creditors would prevent much 
mischief from ensiling ; — but that they really cannot reconcile 
it to their minds ihat such an event is within the bounds of 
the most distant probability. We feel ourselves obliged to 
declare that we cannot adopt this soothing fiew of the subject. 
The amount of the debt is «o enormous, that the mere state- 
ment of it could not fail to carry alarm to every one possessed 
of ordinary prudence and foresight, unless familiarity had ren- 
dered us insensible to our danger. ‘ Nations,* says Burke, in his 
Thoughts^ on the French Revolution, ‘ are wading deeper and 
^ deeper into an <)cean of boundless debt. Public debts, which 

* at first were a security to government, by interesting many in 

* the public tranquillity, ai;je likely, in their excess, to be the means 

* of Jlieir subversion. If governments provide for the debts by 

^ heavy impositions, they j)erish by becoming odious & the people. 

^ ^ 

* Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, vol. xxx. Appendix, pages 47, 48, 51. 

t Ib. vol. xxxiv. App. p. 47. J Ib. vol. xxxvi. App. p. 47. 

$ Parliamentary paper for 1828, vol. xvi^p. 152, 153. 

.• ‘It 
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^ If they do not provide for them, they will beeome undone by 
' the most dang^nsiof all parties, I mean an extensive discon- 
* tented monied interest, injured and not destroyed/ When it is 
further considered that the interest of the debt now greatly exceeds 
the half of our whole annual income^-that it is by no means 
impassible that the people* may becbme distressed by paying the 
taxes now imposed, or that their amount when paid may ^ found 
to diminish, — ^that the pressure of the debt, instead of being re- 
lieved by a fall in the value of money, may be aggravated by the 
continuance of the rise we have now for some years experienced, — 
that the debt, which has beeivso little Induced during so unusual 
a r^ourse of peace, must fapidly accumuli^e on the recurrence 
of another war \ — it is impossible for any rational man not to fee4 
great uneasiness at our financial situation. 

It is the practice of those persons, w^ho trust that the chapter 
of accidents will, s^me way or other, avert an evil from which 
they themselves can point out no mode of escaping, to flatter 
themselves that, it should unfortunately afc^rive, it will prove 
less dreadful in reality than jn prospect. It appears to us un- 
manly and discreditable to rely on such consolations as these : 
we prefer looking facts in the face. In most countries of the 
continent, the reduction or delay of payment of the interest of the 
debt would be no novelty. It can do comparatively little injury 
to a despotic government, and might perhaps create no com- 
motion among its injured people ; but in this country, where no 
such crisis has hitherto been known, and where universal and im- 
plicit faith is placed in the punctuality with which the engage- 
ments of the state will be fulfilled, bankruptcy of any sort would 
inflict unspeakable distress upon a large part of the community, 
and bring the very existence of the constitution into daiig.er. To 
remove all chance of such a catastrophe, it certainly appears to be 
an object of paramount importance that the magnitude-of our debt 
should be diminished. A season of peace and tranquillity like the 
present is by far the most favourable for such an undertaking ; and 
if ever it should in any shape be brought under the serious consi- 
deration of the government, there is scarcely any sacrifice to wliich 
the country would not cheerfully submit, provided it w^ene satisfied 
that the plan would be faithfully carried into execution. To find 
our finances placed on so stable a foundation as to render an in- 
considerablfe excess or deficiency in the gear’s or quarter’s revenue 
a subject neither of sorrow nor exultation, and to ensure the 
gradual, but constant and perceptible . liquidation of our debt, 
would have the most beneficial influence on the affairs of the state, 
as well .as on those of every description of irt subjects* 

A third burden, under which /tfie country laboujra^ is the poor- 

ratesT. 
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rates. Whether it be indispensably necessary, in a country far 
advanced in refinement, to^make a legislati¥e g|K>vi5ion for the 
poor,— how far such a provision now exist#, in some form or 
cftluy, in almost every European state, — and in what way it might 
be expedient to modify the fisting poor-laws, either in principle or 
operation, — are topics, none (ff fl^hich it is intended here to agitate. 
We have largely and recently expressed our opinions on mbst of 
fliem. Our present object is merely to point out the consequences 
to which the poor-laws, as now administered, appear to be inevitably 
tending. We intreat alf those who are interested in the soil, who 
love their country' or feel ftr huina%woe, to go about from house 
to house, and by palio|it and minute examination to make theln- ^ 
selves acquainted with the condition, feelings, habits, and conduct 
of the labouring population. They are far from being so fully or 
generally known as they ought to be. However the lower classes 
may in other things differ, all of them communicate their real 
circumstances and rules of action to their superiors with re- 
luctance ; and never,«unless treated with kindnes?, familiarity, and 
understanding. In the -artificial stajp of society in which we live, 
the higher classes have, generally speaking, little inclination or 
opportunity for the display of these qualities, and are often as 
ignorant of the true state of the lower, though within a very short 
distance of tlieir own doors, as if they did not belong to the same 
community or species. What does Bed ford-square know of St. 
Ciiles’s, or Portman-square of Carniel-buildings ? if recourse 
were had to the parochial clergy, who know them better than 
any other class of persons do, mucli valuable information would 
be obtained ; and if they were to report individually or collectively 
on every distiict of the country, the public and the legislature 
vvould be better prcpaied tljfiii it has ever yet been, for reasoning 
and deciiling on the subject. 

Notwithstanding the partial relief which* certain legislative 
amendments have alloided, \fe are firmly persuaded, that the 
burdens of the rich and misery of the poor, are at this hour ge- 
nerally and rapidly advancing. It is scarcely possible that it 
shoitld be otherwise. The law of settlement now renders the ma- 
jority of hibourcrs and their families, throughout England, as 
completely adstricfi glehce as the serfs were in feudal times, with 
this single variation, that the labourer is astricted not to the farm 
but the paijsh. In addition to this, the injudicious sdfid almost 
univei^al practice of giving to all, whether -inarried^br unmar- 
ried, skilful or unskilful,, the lowest rate of wages on which an 
unmarried ordinary labourer can subsist, and of sending to the 
parish all who are mafried, old and young, strong and feeble, as 
soon as they have three, or eveb two ciiildren, completes the 
• * mischief 
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mischief which the law of settlement had begun. It eradicates 
every vestige oH^^gratitude, frugality, or forethought, and almost 
compels a mail to <marry as soon as he has reached maturity, 
by shewing him that marriage m^y better his condition, ^and 
cannot make it worse. To confirm thjp reasoning we subjoin the 
following brief and significant ret^Lrnlff which were made to par- 
liament iir 1820 and 1828 ; — ,, 


1748 . Assessed 

£. 

. 730,135 

ISIS . 

Assessed 

£. ' 
8,032,185 

1776 . „ 

. 1,720,316 

1819 . 

Expended 

8,672,252 

1783 . Expended 

. 2,167,748 
. 5,302,^0 

1820, . 

>3 

8,334,313 

1SP3 • „ 

1821 , 


7„695235 

1812 . ' „ 

. 8,8^5,838 

1823 . ^ 

ff 

6,921,187 

1813 . „ 

. 8,511,863 

1823 . 

11 

6,874,406 

1 8 1 4 • ,, 

. 7,508,853 

1824 . 

>1 

6,999,190 

1815 . Assessed 

. 6,937,425 

1825* . 

11 

6,699,981 

1816 . n . 

8,128,418 

1826 . 

11 

6,696,156 

18 IT . „ , 

. 0,320,440 

1827t . 

11 

7,803,465 

It thus .appears ^that the poor-rates have 

increased 

more llian 


tenfold within the last eighty , years, which is in a far higher ratio 
than the trade, M^ealth, or population of the country will have been 
found to do. Considering the present value of money, there can 
be no doubt that tliey appear by the last return to be higher than 
they ever were before^ and with rents stationary or declining, one 
does not see how such an increasing drain can be long supported. 
We are reasoning upon facts notorious and admitted. If the pre- 
mises are sound, the consequences regularly flowing from them 
are not the less just because they may be disagreeable. We are, 
therefore, constrained to infer that there must be essential errors 
either in the provisions or management of a system which has 
proved equally prejudicial to those who pay the rates jyid those 
who receive them, and which, if it does not meet with jtimely and 
effectual revision, threatens to subvert the good order of the 
country, and to involve landowners, farmers, and labourers in 
general and irretrievable ruin. 

Another evil, aggravated, though certainly not engendered, by 
the miserable administration of our poor-laws, is our present 
redundancy of {population. He must have been inattentive to 
vwhat is visible in almost every town and hamlet throughout 
the kingdom, who does not perceive that population has, for 
at least ^fteen or twenty years, been increasing at a rate for 
which no improvement in agriculture, or manufactures/, could 
afford employment. For many years it failed to attract the atten- 
vtion it deserved, but is now brought practically home to all orders 

* The whole of these returns are from the^Parliamenta^ Papers for 1826, vot. ill. p.67. 
t These two last years are from Parliamentary Papers for 1828, v. xxi. p. 641 and 647. 

of 
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of society. By what means this severe and apparently sudden 
calamity is come upon us^is well w^orthy of iuqjiiry. The same 
excess of imnibers which caused the hardy tijbel of the north, iu 
/ornier times, to pour their swarms over the south, is again expe- 
rieliced in every part^of Europe, but presses most heavily of all 
on England, Instead ofpar^nts delighting in the spread of their 
families, and rejoicinjg in the display of their endowments of mind 
.and'body as they grow up, — they no sooner open their eyes’ on the 
world, than in comes solicitude about the means of rearing them; 
— and when they approach maturity, -a degree of anxiety, un- 
known and unnecessary ii^ former times, is frequently experienced 
as to procuring for tlmin situations wherein, by skill and diligence, 
they may earn an honburable support.® All trades, p'lirsuits, *and 
professions are becoming more and more overstocked ; and multi- 
tudes of persons, of all degrees and ages, arc moving about, 
without employment, useless to theniselve^, and a burden to the 
public. It is possible that this excessive in(;rease of population 
(which forms the subject of several able treatises|lately published in 
Trance, and of a mbst elaborate work which we have just received 
from Germany) may at last correct ^sclf; but it will not do so for a 
considerable time, nor until great privations have been suffered; and 
ours are likely to be the most serious and prolonged, as this is the 
country where the multiplication of the people has been going on 
with by far the greatest rapidity. In this strait, the quantity of land 
suffered to lie uncultivated and waste, in this island and in Ireland, 
appears to us most extraordinary; and not less so the small degree of 
public attention attracted to our colonies, which exceed iu number 
and value those which any state in the world ever before possessed. 
Hitherto we have derived from them little assistance, because the 
poor are sure of being maintained by their parishes at home, and 
the rich have been brougb^t up too indulgently to sit down wil- 
lingly as settlers in a new country. Necessity, however, will over- 
come air repugnance. No pains should be^spared to leach the 
labouring classes to regard the colonies as the land of promise, 
which it should be their highest ambition to be able to reach. 
Nor does this matter concern the poorer orders among us alone : 
in file colonies, a large proportion of the children or grandchildren 
of the highest families iu this land must be contented to fix their 
abode, unless they resolve to drag on a life of dependence and 
indigence here. It is unfortunate that these establishments should 
so long have been regarded as fit only for the residence of con- 
victs.^ laboiners, mechanics, and desperate ojr needy ^men. The 
Greek colouies contained^a mixture of all classes of society. Re- 
gularity and subordination were thus encouraged and preserved in 
all stages of their progress, and they rose to wealth and eminence 
VOL. XXXIX. No.LXXViii. .• 2 L mucli 
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much 'arlier than they would otherwise have done. ' We ought 
still to follow tlieir example, though ij is vain to expect that all 
the colonies we Ifeveb will prove so effectual a drain as we now 
require. Hitherto, at least, our population has been increasing* 
at the rate of between 3 and 400,000 Annually, while those re- 
moved to our colonies, inckiding convict and emigrants, have not 
exceeded the rate of 7 or 8,000 at the utmost. We may, however, 
expect the ratio of emigration to rise considerably above this, ana we • 
ought to use all our efforts with that view. If adequate encourage- 
ment be held out to enterprising young men of rank and connec- 
tions ; if young men and women, in the intermediate ranks of life, are 
accustomed to look to the coibnics as the inost certain means of 
obtaining a comfortable setflement ; and if tnc poor could be per- 
suaded that it would be better for them to purchase a passage, 
by binding themselves to serve as bondsmen a few years after their 
arrival in the colonies, #than to wear out an abject and hopeless 
life at home — the c«untry might be materially relieved of the use- 
less population byjwhich it is likely soon to be encumbered. The 
policy of emigration, w e once more say, ought in these days to go 
hand in hand wdth that of agri^dtiiral improvement at home. 

One other disadvantage remains to be noticed, and it is a most 
serious one : we allude to the extravagant notions and pretensions 
which the prosperity of the last thirty years has strengthened or 
engendered among us. We by no means allege that we have 
been betrayed into greater errors than others would have adoi)ted 
in oiir circumstances. Theirs might, perhaps, have been still 
greater. We think, however, that the mistakes we have com- 
mitted have been neither few^ nor inconsiderable ; and that they 
continue, to this moment, prejudicial to us both individually 
and collectively, because the greater part of the public is not 
yet conscious of them. So immense' a stride was madco during 
the war in agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, and every 
class w^as suddenly raised so many degrees in affluience, comfort, 
and consideration, that an universal persuasion at last prevailed, not 
only that this midsummer-day of case and contentment would al- 
ways last, but that it would grow more glorious as it lengthened. 
i\Il weie carried aw ay with the delusion. We began to think 1:00 
highly of ourselves, and too meanly of our neighbours. When 
the I'clnrn of peace threw open the continent, to our travellers, a 
large proportion of those w ho passed over, confirmed the prejudices 
which were entertained against us by conducting thcmst^lves in an 
ignorant and overbearing manner, at the same time thato they 
inconsiderately inferred, from a comparison of the actual state of 
other countries with their own, that we had a prescriptive and 
eternal right to a complete superiority ov^ them all in riches. 
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in trade, and in manufactitl’e^. The consequence jyaS that, instead 
m imitating the praiseworthy moderatioU and eoanoniy which the 
^ulcli have observed througlj all theil* changes of fortune to the 
present day, not only certain classes, but the whole of our com- 
munity, 111 their several snitions and degrees, departed from the 
simplicity, foresight, and frugality of their foiefatherji; and in- 
flu I gSd in notions, with respect to dress, houses, furniture, ’living, 
education, and establishments, which no wealth could support; 
fining the fourteen years the peace haa lasted, we have not yet 
become reconciled to the great and permanent alteration which free- 
dom of trade and coimnunicalion ha%of necessity brought about in 
our condition. Putting foreign compeJilion altogethei* out of Ih^ 
tpicstion, any person who took a dispassionate and comprehensive 
survey of the various branches of industry within the kingdom, 
must have been satisfied that the gigantic rate at Which they had 
been advancing for the preceding forty years* cpuld not, under any 
circumstances, have continued. One might ha^jj as tvell counted 
on filty Waterloos ii^succession. If we had been in the excitement 
of a fever — it could not last for ever^ 

The good sense of the public is now begiilning td correct the 
evil ; but the notions of by far the largest pari of the upper classes 
of society arc even now a great deal too lofty. They dre aiming 
at wdiat they cannot attain ; and, as it is hopeless to think of rais- 
ing their fortune to their ideas, they are called upon to bring down 
their ideas to the level of their fortune. We believe this to be one 
of the most Urgent duties which, at this day and in this country, 
parents can be called upon to practise themselves and inculcate on 
their oflFspring. Such a change, instead of impairing the happi- 
ness or diminishing the reputation of the people, will have a di- 
rectly opposite l('Julency. It will strip Us of that covering of 
stiffness, selfishness, and pride, which stilled or concealed so many 
of our best qualities and affections ; make us^nore kind at home 
and considerate abroad ; enable us, in Palcy’s sarcastic but signi- 
ficant phrase, ‘ to keep a conscience,' and leave us in full possession 
of every property which can make us useful to our friends or 
forntidable to our enemies. 

lx*t us qow turn to a more cheerful and consoling part of the 
picture, and take a\iew of the natural and acquired advantaged of 
the country, beginning with those wdiich nature has so boutitifully 
bestowed upon us. Our local position, which an ignorant person, 
castinij his eyes on the map, w^ould regard as, one of the most se- 
cluded and impropitious on the globe, is in reality orie*of the most 
favourable which J^rovid<;uce has assigned to any people. With 
the sea running round #md indenting our shores, and facilitating 
that inteicouise with every part of the World which at first it 
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seems completely to cut off ; having the countries which horcler 
the Channel aiic^ the Mediterranean On the one hand, and those 
bathed by the NoiHh Sea and tlie Baltic on the other ; occu- 
pying the most advanced station ' towards North Americar ofi 
the west; and enjoying almost unrivalfed advantages for trading 
to Africa^ Hindostan, and the whole Indian Archipelago, — the 
position that has fallen to our lot must be allowed to be more than 
ordinarily adapted to the acquisition of commercial and maritime 
ascendancy. The value, and variety of the products of our soil 
tend powerfully to promote that activity and exertion to which 
our situation affords so strong an incentive. When all allowances 
^haVe been made, there is, ^perhaps, no coui/:i*y in Europe, of equal 
extent, which is naturally so valuable. , 

With respect to soil, it is somewhat difficult to speak. In dif- 
ferent parts of Europe many large tracts of ground are, undoubtedly, 
extremely rich. The '‘plains of Seville and Valencia in Spain; the 
whole vale of Lomfiardy in Italy; the Touraine, and a large part of 
Normandy, Britwny, Picardy, and Alsace ip France; the whole 
maritime part of the kingdom of Belgium; and a large part of Wir- 
temberg, Baden, Saxony, Silesia, and Upper Austria, are all of great 
fertility ; but, speaking of whole kingdoms, it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether the arable part of our soil be not as productive as that 
of any continental state of the same dimensions. In the value of our 
minerals, we incalculably exceed any of them. We have the finest 
quarries of slate, freestone, and granite in great abundance and 
variety; and our mines of lead, tin, copper, coal, and iron, are to be 
classed among the surest sources of our wealth and grandeur. Tin 
is found nowhere else in Europe in considerable quantities except 
in Cornwall ; and Cornwall and Wales alone furnish a very large 
proportion of the whole copper which is raised and consumed in 
Europe. It has been mentioned that' the mines near Ahneria, in 
Spain, have lately produced a great quantity of lead ; but wc still 
raise nearly twice as much, and considerably more than a half of 
what is used in this quarter of the world. To do full justice to the 
importance of our mines of coal and iron, would alone require a 
separate disquisition. The value of the iron mines in Spain i^ but 
little known ; and whatever it may be, that country must always 
labour under great disadvantages, from the want of wood or coal 
to work tliem. The iron-stone of Sweden affords from 15 to 90 
per cent, of ore, while ours seldom exceeds 12 ; yet, as in this 
countr iron-stone and coal are often drawn from the '^sanic shaft, 
or the same neighbourhood, we are able, from that circumi^tance, 
^aiid from our superior capital and machinery, to meet the Swedish 
merchants in the market, and actually produce more iron every year 
than thj^ whole of our continental neighbours put together. The 

number 
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number and excellence of our coalfields are still more important. 
The chief mines of coal ik for fuel, now known ^n the continent, 
are at St. Etienne, to the south-west of L^'otis, and Creuzot, near 
•M^icon, in France ; Sarrelodis, in the south-east part of the Prus- 
sian Rhenish provinces ; i’om Cambray, by Mons, Namur, Liege, 
Dusseldorf, and Elberfeld, to Osnabftrg; i;ear Sulz in Silesia; 
near Pilsen and Tharandtin Saxony; nearLowositz iti Bohemia; 
near Brunn in Moravia ; near Gratz in Styria — and some in DaP 
matia, but all unworked ; and from Glewitz to Tarrowitz, in the 
south-east corner of Prussian Poland. But excepting the last, 
which, though hitherto little known^ is supposed to be one of the 
finest coal-fields existing, our veins of ^coal are of gseater extent 
^nid excellence than the whole of those which have hitherto beeR 
discovered on the Continent taken together ; and, from the power 
we have of employing them to smelt iron, and impel steam-ves- 
sels on our seas and rivers, they are certainly more useful. To 
these blessings we must add the abundaifce and excellence 
of the fish which swarm all round our coasts, Jo much exceeding 
what is known in the Baltic or Mediterranean ; the beauty and 
variety of our scenery ; and the salul>rity and temperateness of our 
climate. It is not sufficiently warm to enrich us with the vine 
and the olive; but in return we are neither scorched by heat, nor 
benumbed by cold, nor are we annoyed by the reptiles or insects 
which endanger life or render it uncomfortable. There is scarcely 
(according to the shrewd remark of Charles II.) any part of the 
world wliich is so favourable to all kinds of exertion, exercise, and 
labour, at all hours of the day and seasons of the year ; while the 
infrequency of excessive rain, snow, or frost, and the abundance 
and goodness of our materials for making roads, secure to us a 
constancy, facility, and rapidity of communication between all 
parts of the empire, whiclf no country can exceed, and scarcely 
any can expect to equal. • 

Among the acquired advantages of the country, the vast capital 
of its merchants, manufacturers, and people generally, occupies a 
conspicuous station. This enables them to buy and sell at the most 
pr(^per moment ; to sell at longer credit than their rivals ; and to 
carry on traffic, both at home and abroad, to an extent which has 
hitherto efefied alk competition. But capital is not the only ad- 
vantage which, as an industrious people, we enjoy. There is an 
adaptation of the different parts of society to one another, and an 
elasticity ifnd pliability in the whole machin^, which the union of 
wealfti, thick population, experience, and confiderffce can alone 
produce. Many projects and undertakings of the greatest utility 
are easily accomplishgd in this country, which would be wholly im- 
practicable any where else. We have a command of rmmerous and 
. skilful 
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skilf^l labourers ; a contractor or manufacturer in one line encpu- 
rfj.ge$ and assists, a^qjthcr; coinnioc^itiejj of every sort can always 
be sold at some or other ; ainl waggons, stage-coaches, and 
steam-packets, afford the mean^ of ‘perpetual and spepdy trans-. 
poitation. Such a combination of circ^jmstances may undoubt- 
edly be created more quickly than ^t first sight would be thought 
possible, bqt it has earlier and been carried further here 

than anywhere ^Ise in Europe, and constitutes one of the chief 
acquired advantages which we now enjoy. It can neither be pro- 
duped nor sustained without confidence ; and, notwithstanding 
the serious shocks which confidence lr.^s from time to time re- 
ceived, it may be safely asserted that this salutary feeling prevails 
nowhere, at this hour, so universally as in England. 

It can upon nothing but the good moral and intellectual qua- 
lities of those classes by whom the chief concerns of every state are 
conducted, and from wliom every nation derives its character and 
reputation. For honesty aqd rectitude in their transactions, atten- 
tion to their pursuits and avocations, their co^ijugal fidelity, their 
observance of the Sabbath, and the benevolence and charitableness 
of their disposition, we belie vfc that the character of all classes of 
society between the abjectly poor and the extremely opulent, stands 
perhaps higher than it does in any European state in an advanced 
stage of refinement. Whether as a whole people we can be said 
to possess any intellectual superiority over the north of Germany, 
Sweden, and Denmark, may be doubtful; but wdien all detluc- 
tions have been wade, one cannot but acknow ledge that the intel- 
ligence which pervades the country is surprising. Let either a native 
or a stranger traverse it from east to west or from north to south, 
he shall hardly find a parish, even in the poorest and remotest dis- 
tricts, without meeting witli individuals of engaging manners and 
cultivated understanding* In this rei>pect we derive aiv advan- 
tage from our colonies, which none of the continental kingdoms 
can attain. As our colonial possessions are so many and far apart 
that the sun never sets upon them, those of us who remain at home 
have a peculiar interest in making ourselves familiar with the man- 
ners, customs, and resources of almost every nation upon earth ; 
while those who have sojourned in our various dependencies, 
during the earlier period of life, and return to spend ' the even- 
ing of their days amongst us, revive our curiosity, correct our 
eiTors, and enlarge our information. In the capital, especially, 
where a large body of individuals are to be foifbd, whose 
minds and ‘manners have been improved by travel, ancT their 
reading qualified by business and reflection^ no i^erson who has 
had the happiness of participating in their , social intercourse ever 
returns to it from a foreign shore^ without feeling; f^r a short time, 
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a degree of national pride and exultation in the acconiplislmients 
and attainments ol the men by whom he tiinjs hiAself surroundtd. 
It is every man’s duty, according to his po\?er ^and opportuniiies* 
•to^extend the virtues wliicli ‘have been now enumerated. Tiiey 
are the most valuable iukeritauce we can transmit to our poste- 
rity, and form at once the firmest foimdation, the most efficient 
support, and the most precious ornament, of all other acjjuisilioiis. 

Such being the view which presents itself to us of the stale and 
circumstances of the country, we see nothing which precludes us 
from retaining, for many years to coine, the Icail we now take 
among the powers of Emope, as an agricultural, inaiudacturing, 
and commercial p^iple. But we jrc also jiersiuided that we 
, shall not be able to do this without a const an I struggle, whicli 
every succeeding year will render more trying and severe. It 
is a complete delusion to imagine that the progitiss of improve- 
ment is indefinite, and that, if a country* has once got the start 
of its neighbours, it must be its owm faiflt if it is ever over- 
taken by them. IJoth reason and history in(4cute that there is a 
point at which improvement must cease; and that, though this 
point is in every particular instanCe unccrlain, yet that impiove- 
ment becomes slow^er as it advances, and eveiy piacticable ame- 
lioration must be adopted in order to prolong its continuance. 
'^J^his is now the case with England. Symptoms now and then 
appear, which look as if all were wearing out, and the present 
order of things were verging to one of those gieat (changes to 
which all siibl unary affairs are subject. But the power of reno- 
vation which our constitution possesses, forbids us to entertain 
so dark an apprehension. If W’^e are to keep our j)lace, however, 
it is indispensably necessary that every incumbrance should be 
removed which clogs the activity and energy of individuals or 
the gT)vernmcnt, lwery*part ol the niaclune of society must 
be adapted to the increased exertion it is cmlled upon to make. 
If this be so, every branch af onr public and private economy ; — 
the adiniiiistratiou of the affairs of parishes and couiilK s; — the 
stale of charities, corporations, public schools, colleges, the law, 
tliti church, and the whole management of onr foreign dependen- 
cies, must successively submit to examination and aimuidment. 
Wealthy as the country is, and attached to ancient institutions as it 
has alw^ays wisely been, it can no longer support the burden of 
places or proceedings which can be simplified or dispensed with. 
It is uttej'ly impossible that every thing estjibhshed by onr ances- 
tors should remain untouched for ever either in tornt or substance; 
and what Marmontel ^aid of the Cardinal de Brieime, vvlio was 
then at the head of» affairs in Erance, ^ que ce vieil enhuit ^toit 
Stranger ^ son si^cle,’ applies to*niany excellent individuals among 
. us. 
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vs. A civil revolution has taken place far more extensive than any 
which was ever firougfht about by conquerors or negotiators, and 
which promises to'' be far more permanent. The feudal system, 
from which so many of the laws arid customs of every part .of 
Europe are deduced, is everywhere undermined or overturned, and 
those vestiges of it which iVmain are only calculated to obstruct 
the changes*which the current of events is forcing forward. While 
no branch of our institutions ought to be touched which can be 
safely let alone, there yet exists an imperative necessity for sub- 
jecting many of them to alteration; and it is the number and 
importance of the things which require- to be altered, and the 
inconceivable difficulty of altering them, whicl^toust, for some time 
ttf come, render the duties of statesmen in this country, if they 
are adequately performed, peculiarly severe and unremitting. 

Oy TTavvvx^ov E^^Eiv ^H\Y)(poqov 

*Oi Kocoi t’ Emr£%pac7rroci xui rojffa /XEfxri\E^ Iliad, ii. 25. 

W^e entertain no d&ire to step beyond our prj^per sphere, or to 
erect ourselves into judges of those who are placed in authority 
over us ; but W'e are mistaken ii several affairs be not now assum- 
ing an aspect, which will demand more laborious investigation, 
than has for many years past been bestowed upon them. The 
ministers of this country live in such continual huiTy, and are so 
oppressed with multiplicity of business, that much of it is either 
dispatched precipitately, turned over to inferior officers, or remains 
undone altogether. This is another of the matters which require 
to be looked to. When the wind is fair and the sea calm, the 
most indifferent hands may be trusted; but, if the breakers sound, 
or a gale approaches, the safety of the vessel as distinctly requires 
that able seamen should be sent aloft, as that a fearless pilot 
should have his station at the helm. When the situation of a 
state becomes really ^critical, when its affairs require to be effec- 
tually disentangled — it is neither to mere men of routine, nor to 
prolicients in statistical calculation, and the metaphysics of poli- 
tical economy, that the wise will look. Such a service (should 
we ever demand it) can only be performed by statesmen who jwe 
free from that affectation and conceit which is one of the pre- 
vailing vices of the day ; who are prepared to spend their health 
and strength in gaining a thorough knowledge of our difficulties ; 
and who possess sufficient courage to apply to them those plain 
and decisive remedies, of which all mankind can comprehend the 
meaning and effect. * 

A variety of concurring circumstances seems to show that for- 
midable difficulties must be encountered by us at no great distance ; 
and it is a fiense pf duty alone wffich has induced us to avow the 
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tonviction which has been reluctantly forced upon us. Let the 
aristocracy of England — let all who have s^ong ♦influence in this 
land, bethink them well what they are abouk ^Let 'them beware 
•of.rash actions — and of rash "w ords. Let them look before they 
leap. • 

We are well aware that many, for wlfose opinions we have great 
respect, declare that they see no reason to entertain tfie smallest 
* uneasiness either about our state or our prospects. To these per- 
sons we reply, that, even if we err, excess of caution is an error not 
likely to do us much harm ; if w'e should prove to be right, it will 
afford us satisfaction to have used our best endeavours to enable 
the country to sunAaunt an appreliended pressure Vy preparing 
/or it. * • 

There are others, not less distinguished for talents and sagacity 
than for station and influence, who in private confess that they com- 
pletely coincide with us in the views w’e Inwe taken, but doubt the 
expediency of presenting them to the publtc. lest they should 
depress ourselves o^j prove encouraging to our caeinies. One of the 
singularities of the time is an unwillingness to tell the truth, even 
when there is no ground for suppressing or perverting it. It is so 
frequently under or over-stated by most persons in this country w ho 
speak and write, according to the side they have espoused, or the 
inclinations and political principles of those by whom they are likely 
to be read or heard, that they at last persuade themselves there is 
a sort of impropriety in presenting facts in their proper colours. 
To those, therefore, who think that our condition should be con- 
cealed or disguised, we give this answer, that they may rest 
assured that our w'eak points are always perfectly known to our 
enemies, whether we ourselves be aware that they are so or 
not ; and we may also add, that those enemies are a great deal 
more likely to be erabolcfcned if our defects are overlooked or 
neglected, than if they are compelled to reci)gnise, in our words 
and deeds, a vigorous resol\jtion to examine and repair them. 
With respect to the effect which such an exposition may have 
upon ourselves, we firmly believe, that a general desire to learn 
ih^ exact state of the national affairs would be the surest presage 
of their re-establishment. A scornful reluctance to set about 
mastering the state of facts — a presumptuous confidence in men’s 
own security — and a disposition to deride and reject every admo- 
nition at all at variance with their desires and expectations, have 
hitherto been considered and handed down as among the most 
signdl forerunners of a national fall. * 

To guard against such a calamity — to promote, as fafr as in vo. 
lies, the neglected virtues of simplicity, frugality, modesty, 
nxoderation; and to induce those. to whose view these pages law 
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be submitted^ to inquire, reflect, and form their own judgment 
On the topics to*S\’hicji they relate, is our sole purpose. VVe make 
no allusion here 1b passing events, — however important in them- 
selves, — ^simply because these were not, nor could have been,, in 
our thoughts, when we began the writing which wc must now 
conclude. In them, no qaestion, most of our readers will recog- 
nise additional cause for grave reflection as to the general condition 
and prospects of the British empire. We shall speak of these 
tilings hereafter, as calmly and as honestly as we have now done 
of others. We yield to none of our fellow-subjects in attachment 
to the monarch and the monarchy — or \v reverence for that church 
whose main strength has ever 'lain in the pu^ty of her doctrines, 
flic devotion and zeal of her ministers, and the hearty adherence 
of the immense majority of those classes among whom much either 
of intelligent belief, or sincere affection of any kind, survives. 
We yield to none in love to our common country, or in desire 
to perpetuate its just renpwn. That it may long be pointed out as 
the abode of tranquillity, freedom, industry, a-nd rural enjoyment 
— that its inhabitants may be adorned with every great and good 
qualification, and made the chosen instruments for the support and 
diffusion of truth, justice, and religion, is our fervent and unceasing 
supplication. Distinctions such as these will add lustre to our 
days of glory, and the preservation of them is the surest means 
we can adopt to arrest or avert the hour of our decline. 


Notes. 

Note I..— ■■ On the Swan River. 

In reference to the Article on Swan River Settlement, in the present Number, the follow- 
ing alterations have heeu niatlc in the Colonial Office Circular, opr Article was 

printed ofl‘; — 

Instead of < Regulations for the Guidauce,’ &c., has been substituted, ' InformatiQu for 
the Use,’ &c. 

To par. 4 has been added, ^ With respect to children of lahoilVing people, under that 
age, (ten years,) it is proposed to allow forty acres for every such child above three 
years old, eighty acres for every such child above si\ years old, and one hundred and 
twenty for every such child above nine, and under ten years old.* 

f ^ * 

To par. 6 has been added, ‘And in every grant will be contained a condition that, 
‘iiy time "within ten years from the date thereof, the Government may resume, _ without 
.penaation, any land not then actually cultivated or iiv proved as before mentioned) 
may be required for roads, canals, or quays, or for the site of public buildings.* 

Note 
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Note IL—^On Clappeiiton’s Jotjrney into Africa. 
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111 tlie Article of our last Number on ^ Clapperton’s Joimiey itfto Africa,’ we allaclieil 
blame to the conduct of Bello, Sultan of the Fellatas, tow^nls /hat unfortunate tra\t*llcr, 
# from the treatment he experienced »t his hands, as stated in the Journal. Since that 
was written, we have been favoured with the translation, from the Aiabie, of the Ivo 
following: Letters, which did not appear, nor w'ere yoliced in the Journal by Clapperton, 
but were found by Mr. Salame amopg some loose papers. » Injustice to the Sultan, \^c 
, deeifl it right lo give them the same degree of publicity was given to our reUlcctions on 
his conduct. The second letter is admirable, and does honour to his head and heart. It 
is difficult to conceive why so reasonable and friendly a letter should have failed to sub- 
due the irritable temper of the traveller: ibis can only be accounted tor by ill heallh, 
or supposing that he was ignoraft of its contents. The conversation witli the TJadado, 
indeed, (p. 237 of the Jo^fiial,) is lo the san!b effect j but the state of Ins diind yt lliat 
time was so disturbed and agitated, that might ^Javc thought it not worth the trouiilc 
of having the letter explained to him. 


No. 1. Translation of a Letter from Sultan Bclh nt^Sac^atn to Cajjtnin Clappe/lo/ij 

on his arrival at Kano. ^ 

9 % 

‘ In the name of God, and praise be to God, &c. &c. To our intimate friend, the faith- 
ful to his piomise, Abd~allah Clapperton, SaJ^itation be unto you. 

‘ The object in sending this is to inform you that we have received, some time ago, 
your letter^ and have learned your safe arrival in the territory of Kano. We now, tlicie- 
Ibrc, welcome you, through this cphtlc, with all the hospitality and honour we could 
possibly show you personally on this occasion; and may God cause us to meet you heic 
in health and happiness, and bless us and you together, 

{Sealed as usual; no date.) 


No. 2. Translation of a Letter from Sultan Bclh to Captain Clappn ton wkih 

at Sackatu. 

‘ In thc'nanic of God ; and praise be to God, &c. &r. 

‘ To Afjd-allak Clapperton, Salillation and esteem. You are now our guest, and a 
guest is always wekomed by us ; you are the messenger ofgi hing, and a king’s messen- 
ger is always honoured by us ; you come to us under our bonour as an ambassador, and 
an ambassador is alwTays protected by us. 'riicic is no harm in the king’s ministers send- 
ing you to the Sheikh Kaiiemi of Boinou ; nor do vve see any haim in your foming when 
thus sent. But when you formerly came to us from Boriiou, peace was then between 
u.s* nd the sheikh ; whereas there is now war between him and ourselves: we cannot pci- 
ccivc any bJanie in our preventing warlike stores fiom being sent to liim. 

‘ We continue to maintain our faith with you, and ready to attend to all your wislies 
because we consider you as a trusty friend, and one wlio enjoys a high degree of esti 
with us. Do not encroach upon us — ^we will not encroach upon you : we have rigli 
maintain, anfl you have also rights to be respected. — And sulam be to you.’ 

* {Sealed as usual ; no date.) 
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Anou Taleb, Travels of, 96. 

Adams, (Amer. Pres.) 224, 225, 227. 
Adrian, (St.) miracle at the tomb of,^00. 
Affection, natural, strength off^ the winged 
tribe, 420 — exertions made by them in 
• •feeding their young, 421. 

Afoura, granite formation at, 148. 

Africa. See Clapperton^ and Lander, 

Air, discovery of the gravity of, 336. 

Alfred, (King) question of his having taken 
% a general survey of England, 54. 

Allen, (Dr.) youthful anecdote by, of Dr. J. 

Parr, 259. • 

America, effect on Europe of tho discovery 
of, 478. 

Anaslasiiusof Mr.T. Hope, 77. 

Anselm, (Archbishop) remonstrance of, 
against severe discipline in schools, 101. 
Antiquary, character of, lauded, 360. 
Ant-hills, African, their immense height, 1 61 
Archimedes, his discoveries in mechanical 
philosophy, 432. 

Assoula and Assulah, walled towns ol 
Africa, 149. 

Austialian colonie.?. See Swan River New 
Seitleinent. 

Authors, character of those of the present 
day, 498. 

Badcock, (Mr.) writer of the Banipto# lec- 
tures, 271. 

B.adagiy, African town, 145. v 

Bamborough Castle, the most useful and 
munificent of all our Eleemosynary insti- 
tutions, 399. 

Banipton lectures of Dr. White, account of 
t)icf27] . 

Bank of England, delusion respecting the 
powers and functions of^he directors, 469 
— if the notes of, were all withdrawn, it 
would probably have impermanent effect 
on the price of commodities, 470. 

Banks, (Sir Jos.jl 175. 

Barne-s, Qlicli.,Bp.) account of, 377. 
Barriugt^, (Bishop) 405. 

Barrow, (Dr. Isaac) study of, recommended 
to young iheologisls, 289. , 

Bathur^t, (Lord) 166. * 

Bauza, African town, suppose! unhealthy, 
145. 
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' Beaumont^ (Lewis, Bp.) character of, 370 
371. 

Beke, (Antony, Bp.) account and character 
of^68. 

Belgium,inewly erected kingdom of, 489^ 
Bell, (Rev. Andrew) Elements of Tuition, 99.* 
Benin, 178. 

Bello, (Sultan) 163, 165, 16G, 169— leans- 
lation of two excellent letters from, to 
Capt. ClapjArton, 521. 

Bennel, (Dr., Bp. <)f Cloyne) 256 — school- 
fellow and friend of Dr. S. Parr, 259 — 
deemed Parr no {ftliliciaiL 300. 

Bentley, (Richard) spirited »etch of, 284. 
Bcribulli, (John) 442. • 

Birds, pleasures derivable from, 418. 
Birmingham, dinner at, in commemoration 
of the taking of the Bastile, 280 — second 
dinner prevented by the forcible .ippeal 
of Dr. Parr, in a printed address to the 
dissenters ut that town, ibid. 

Blake versus Leigh, 189. 

Black-book, or Vetus Codex, 61. 

Bonon, university of, 7, 9. 

Botany, how it ought to be studied, 409. 
Boussa, where Mungo Park died, how situ- 
ate, 157. 

Boy of Bilson, imposture of, detected, 383. 
Brabant, (John) tradition respecting, 389. 
Brussels, number of books printed at, 5 — 
number of English, and cheapness of 
living there, 6. • 

Buck, (Sir Will.) 128, note. 

!urke, (Edm.) 300, 485, 507. 

Bury, (Rich., Bp.) account of, 371. 

Butler, (Bishop) Dr. Parr an imitator of, 
292 — his character and talents, 402 — that 
he died in the communion of tiie chiircli 
of Rome proved to be slanderous, 405. 
Butler, (Dr.) preaches Dr. Parr’s funeral 
sermon, 298. 

3utler versus Freeman, 189. 

Canada, evils ariiung from its house of as- 
sembly, 342, 344. • 

Cannibals, supposed African race of, 174. 
Canning, (Stratford) 235, 236. 

Cape of Good Hope, grant of a representa- 
tive government to, indiscreet, 342. 

Capo d’Istrias, 5. 

2 M Chancellor, 
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Chancellor, salary n^l functions of, in the 
early periods of ,^nr history, 48, 49. 

Chancery, court of, wha^ originally, 48 — 
hand-writing and alrangement of the old | 
rolls of, 51 — ^jurisdiction of, depriving ai 
father of the custody of his children, 183 
— instances of the first exercise of this, 
jurisdiction in the early part %f the last 
century., 1^8 — ^iiistaqces its exercise by 

lord 'H ardwicke, 189 — by lord Thurlow, 
190— acted upon by the lords eoirnnu- 
sioncrs of the great seal, judges Ayre, 
Ashhurst, and Wilson, 191 — by lord Ers- 
kine, 193 — by lord Eldon, ihid. 194 — 
by the House of Lords, 197 — reasonings 
showing the jurisdiction to be nov^ esta- 
^ ^dished, ibid. 198, 199 — qucsttjn of the 
propriety and policy of admitting such a 
jurisdiction argued, 200 — .jurisprudence 
of the Romans favourable to the prin- 
ciple, 202 — sentiments of Archdeacon 
Paley, 203 — of Locke, ibid — objection, 
that it invades the sacrad relations of pri- 
vate life, answered, J05»-argament, from 
the unfitnesr of judges to snperintehd the 
education of infants, shown to be invalid, 
207 — 21l-^weaknes8 of the plea,* that 
the jurisdiction may be made the instru- 
ment of private revenge, 212— limited 
nature of the jurisdiction no sufficient ob- 
jection against it, 213 — the extension of 
it desirable, but not practicable, ibid. — 
benefits accruing from it to society, 214. 

Charlemagne, (Emp.) skidl exhibited as 
his, 6. 

Ch^telet, Madame de, 435. 

Chatham, (first Lord) his Letters to Lord 
Camelford, 482. 

Chesterfield, (Lord) manners of the age 
exemplified in his own person, 482. 

Chiadoo, its population, 148. 

Chichester, (Sir J.) 172. 

Christianus, letter on the University ol 
London, 100. * 

Clapperton, (Capt.) Journal of a secon 
expedition into the interior of Africa, 
143 — origin of the expedition, and names 
of the persons associated in it, 144 — ar* 
rives off Whidah, where one of the part 
lands, and after proceeding to Yourl is n^ 
more beard of, 145 — the captain com 
mences bis journey from Badagry, tbid. 
— arrives at Bauza, ibid. — is seized will 
fever and ague from sleeping in the opei 
air, ibid. — death of Captain Pearce an< 
one of the servants at Janna, 146— seve- 
ral towns vitited by Clapperton describe! 
146— quits Duffoo, t&ie^beautiful moun 
V tain between Krawa and Chaki, 149 — 
other towns visited by the traveller, ibii 
—quits Tsbou, and arrives at Katungi 


150— question of ceremonials, 151 — en- , 
tertainments, i6irf.-s-Katunga described, 
1.5f — is not allowed to visit the Quorra or 
supposed Niger, 153 — arrives at Kiama, 
Ubtd . — conduct of Yarro, the sultan, ib»U. 
154— Houssa caravans, ibid.— arrives at 
Wawa, ibid . — account given him of the 
death of Mungo Park, 155 — is beset by • 
a widow, who wanted to marry h^m, tbid. 
156 — lax morals of the inhabitants, 157 
— further statements respecting Mungo 
Park, ibid. 159 — again annoyed by the 
widow, and his baggage detained on her 
account, 166 — KoKu described, 161 — at 
Zaibi meets bis old friend Hadji Hat Sala, 
162 — andp*4t Jaza his old friend the Oa- 
dado, ibid . — is robbed of his journal and 
remark book, which occasions an hiafus 
in his narrative, ibid. — describes the lakes 
near Zurmie, ibid. — how received by the 
Sultan Bello, who is encamped before 
Coonia, 163 — curious' assault of this 
city, ibid. 164— arrival and stay at Soc* 
catoo, 165-phis spirits broken by the 
manner in which he was treated there, 

166 — attacked with dysentery, tbid — his 
last instructions to his servant Lander, 

167 — his death, 168 — particulars of his 
family and history, ibid, note — his burial, 
169 — African geography greatly indebted 
to him, 177 — Additional Note, letters ol 
Sultan Bello to, 521. 

3erks, use of in the early periods of our 
history, 46. 

Colchester, (Loi'd) devised the record 
commission, 66. 

Coliings, (Col.) journal of, 340. 

Colet, (John) his scheme of tuition, 113. 
)ombe, (Dr.) his controversy with Parr, 
283. 

Dom^oaralive view of the social life of Eng- 
land and France, 47ft. 

Constantine, brother of the Emperor Nicho- 
las, reform supposed to be effected in his 
character, 14. , 

Cuckoo, singular proceeding of, in dropping 
Its eggs into the nests of other birds, 427. 
Coonia, capital of Goober, curious assault 
on, IC3. 

Cooper, (Dr.) 245. 

Co-ordinates, 441 — axes of/tbid, — differen- 
tials of, ibid. 

Copleston, (Dr.) 256. 

Coralline basis of rocks, errors respecting 
corrected, 411. • 

Cosin, (John, Bp.) detailed account of, 390 
—395. 

Countfy, See State and Prospects of the, 
Cramboj game of, introduced into a gram- 
mar schcAl, 122. 

Crewe, (Nat. Lord, Bp.) account of, 395 — 
anacdote 
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uxiccdate respecting the moamnent of bK 
second wife, 398— Bamboi*oogb CasUe, 
tite produce of the forfeited estatHs of his 
brother, 

•Criticism, Parr and Johnson, on (he Mihject 
(?f, compared, 285. ^ 

Cruise verm/s Orby Hunter, 191. 

Cumin, (William, Bp.) obtains the diocess 
of ^Durham by intrigue, 366. 

> Crusades had little effect on the character 
and properties of society, 47G. 

Currency, paper and metallic, pamplilets on 
the subject of, 451 — argument of those 
who advocate a paper currency not con- 
vertible into cash, from the prcAperity of 
the country during the ftte suspension of 
cash payments, eKamined, 452 — effect of 

* a depreciated currency, from its slow- 
ness, not compreliended by the superfi- 
cial observer, 454 — from tlie diminisiied 
value of the pound note, the return to a 
metallic standard indispensable, 455 — 
the occupying farmers the greatest suf- 
ferers by this return, ^56 — instance of a 
gentlciuau deducting a fourth portion ot 
Ills rent, from a sense of justice in iliis 
case, 457 — contrary conduct in a noble 
economist, 458 — a still more striking in- 
stance of hard conduct in a landlord, 459 
—persons whose fortunes arc benefited 
by the measuic, 462 — alarm ot the 
“ Scotcli banker” from the effects of the 
final suppression of the one-pound notes, 
462 — prophecy of Mr. W. Cobbett on 
the suiiject proved already to he false, 
the extinction of the small paper 
money as beneficial to hankers as to 
other classes, tind . — mistakes of Mr. Ri- 
cardo and the bullionists respecting the 
ufiect on the value of commodities by the 
reiurn to the metallic standard, 4^4 — mis- 
take of Sir James Graham as to is.suesof 
the bank ami paper circulation regulating 
the price of w'heat, 467— table of the 
issues of bank no^es, and the priebs of 
wheat from 1810 to 1819, 468 -mis- 
take as to what constitutes the circu- 
lating medium of the country, 470— the 
<^eal inconvenience of a one-pound note 
ciioulatioii is its tendency to increase the 
flucUiatiftns cousequent upon panics, 472 
— au adequate supply of live precious 
metals iudisi)cuaahle to perform live func- 
tions of a circulating medium, 474. 


Dagiaosj African town, 145. 
D’Alembert, 442. ^ 

Dance, Afiican, 148- 

Darling, (General) 318— chmo of moun- 
tains called from his nan*, 319. 

Dtftatid, (Madame du) comparative view <4 


the social life of ^Ipigiatul and France, by 
the editor of tlie %|ters of, 475. 

De M amicv idea vfr«aM De Manneville, 191. 

Dernidoff, (MQns.)#ast wealth acquired by, 
from the Russian gold mines, 25. 

Descartes, 435. 

Diplomacy, court, reflections on, 89. 

Dog, clfdracter jof the, 417. 

Dogsbane, a plant destructive to insect^ 
413. 

Donaldson, (Mr.) paper on the cultivation 
of tobacco in Australian coldoies, 334. 

Doomsdky, record of, 53, 54, 56' — Exon 
doomsday, 55, note — dooaisday of Ed- 
ward I., 57 — of North Wales, under Ed- 
\arJ III,, 58. 

Dudlef, (Lord) 240. * 

Duffoo, iUrican town, 148. 

Durham, history and antiquities of the 
county palatine of, by Robert Suitees,Esq. 
3^ — fitness of the author for his under- 
taking, 361-j^cieflt state of Durham, 
ibid , — humhfe origin of its diocess, 362— 
the dioccss divided, and Liudisfarne 
erected into a separate 406, sufler- 

ing from the invasion Jf tlie Danes, the 
• bishop and his monks Bearing with them 
the body of the late Bishop St. Cuthbert, 
wander to Chester-le-sireet, and there 
lay the foundation of a new catliedral, 
fhit/L— after a rest of 113 years, this 
wonder-working body renews its travels, 
and directs the course of his devotees to 
Dunholme to erect there a church tliat 
was to be permanent, 363— the miracle 
is performed, the cburcli hviilt, and a city 
grows around it, ibid . — the possessions of 
the see enlarged by presents from nor- 
Uiern chiefs, and from King Canute, 364 
state of Durham under its diocesan 
Egelwin, union of the civil and ec- 

clcsiastical power on the accession to the 
sec of Walclier, 365— building ot the 
present cathedral coitmieimed, i/wd.-- 
(For an account ol the subsequent bi- 
sliops, see their respective namcs)-Tl)e in- 
habitants petition successfully Charles II, 
for the restoration of the iil>erties and 
privileges belonging to the county ^la- 
tine, of which It had been deprived by 
the Croniwelb, 

the dioccss abolished, 401 --the free- 
holders obtain die privilege of ending 
representotives to parliament for the 
coUly and city, 402 — question, whether 
more good would have resulted from se- 
questering the possessions of this diocess, 
than is now dispensed by it, 405. 

Dyer, (Mr.) difference between .schools and 
universities pointed out by, 127. 
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East Indies, practicality of the invasion 
of, by the Russiana^xamined, 35— ■effect 
of the first discovery of c passage to, by 
the Cape of Good I^pe,^78. 

Eau de Cologne, receipt for making, 7. 

Edinburgh, hit at the ybang cranioiogists 
of, 6. 

Egerton, (Bishop) 405, ^ ^ 

Eldon, (Jphn, Ijord) his decision in the case 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 193 — in the 
case of T. L. Wellesley, 195. 

Embleton, hamlet of, described, 375. 

Emmadoo, beautiful access to it, ]48. 

Ensookosoo, 149. 

Ermanilda, (St.) supposed miracle by, 1^1 

Erskjne, (Thomas, l.ord) 193. 

Europe, improve^nents that have tak^ place 
in its communications, 490— consequent 
increase of travellers, 492 — increase of 
education and knowledge in, 494 — edu- 
cation and reading, among tl|e lower or- 
ders, pushed too far, — progress of. 

education and reading among the higher 
orders, 495 — periodic^* publications ^nd 
other writings I f, 497 — authors of, 498 
— improvemet# in the outward condition 
of all ranks of ^society in, 499— increase 
of the population of, 500 — improvement 
of the several continental towns in manu- 
factures, 505. 

Evans, (Lieut.-Col.de l^cy) on the designs 
of Russia, 1— miseries anticipated by him, 
from the capital of Turkey falling into the 
hands of the Ru.ssian autocrat, 30 — pre- 
scribes as a remedy an armed interven- 
tion, 32. 

Exchequer, what originally, 48 — form and 
writing of the rolls of, 53. 

Eyre vertus Countess of Shaftesbury, 188. 

Fagging, custom of, in great schools, repre- 
hended, 142. 

Family Library, No. I. of the, 475. 

Farmer, (Dr R.) character of, 260. 

Fellatahs, 149, 150, 158, 159, 162, 180. 

Fernando Po, advantages to be expected 
from the English settlement at, 181 — 1 83. 

Fi'^dier, botanical professor at Petersburg, 

Fitzherbert, (Judge) 184. 

Fiambard, (lUlph, Bishop) character of, 365. 

Flowers, observations on, 412. 

Fluxional calculus, discovery of, 439. 

FolkrnootSjin the time of the Anglo-Saxons, 
mt^iog of, 45. 

Forced, pairs of, 444— ^^ompo&itiou of, 446 ' 
— theory of cenfral, 448. 

Fordham, (Bishop) 372. 

FosteV, (Dr.) 264. 

Fox, (Rev. Mr.) 129. 


Fox, (Richard, Bishop) account of, 373. 

Fraser, (Mr.) 317, 332. 

Frede^mda, striking instance of her patriot- 
ism, 54. 

French revolution, brief account of, 48^. * 

Fullindu|hee, 175. 

Gabriel, (Dr.) 272. 

Galilee, derivation of the word, 373. « 

Galileo, physical science in what respect" 
indebted to him, 434, 435, 436. 

Gallatin, (Mr.) 228,239. 

Geography, African, elucidations of, 177 — 
181. 

German^, universities of, hives of sedition 
and turbulence, 8. 

Gerrald, (Joseph) sentenced to fourt(*e!i, 
years’ transportation, letter of Dr. Parr 
to, 281. 

Ghent, university of, 4 — treaty of, 184. 

Glow-worm described, 430. 

Graham, (Sir James) corn and currency, 
451. 

Granville, (Dr. A<B.) journal of travels to 
and from Petersburg, 1 — his reasons for 
travelling, 2 — is no judge of paintings, 4 
—mistakes the Netherlands proper for 
the whole kingdom of William L, 5 — in 
his account of Petersburg and the Rus- 
sians borrows largely from Capt. Jones, 
14. 

Great Britain, increase of wealth and power 
in, 33 — colonies originatiiig in, superior to 
those of any other nation, 215 — the settle- 
ments of Spain and Portugal cited in prool, 
tbtd . — further proof in the colonies of 
America, while under the dominion of the 
parent state, 216 — commercial negotia- 
tions of, with the United States. (See 
United States.) Effect of the revival of 
learning on, 477 — effect on, of t[ie inven- 
tion 01 printing, ibid.— its spirit oi inquiry 
and enterprise urged on by the discovery 
of a passage to the East Indies by the 
Ckpe of Good Hopei and of the existence 
of the continent of America, 478 — etlect 
of the rise and progress of the reformation 
on, 479 — effect of the civil wars on, 480 
— revolt of the American colonics, 4b2 
— changes produced on, and on Europe, 
by the French roaolution, 464 — by the 
return of peace, 487 — improvement in 
the condition of all ranks of its inhabi- 
tants, 499 — foundation on w'hich its pre- 
sent greatness rests, in appcsf- ance some- 
what iusccurc, 504 — its public debt|i507 
— its poor-rates, 509 — its redundant 
population, 510 — extravagant notions 
strengthenvid or engendered by the 
prosperity of flie last thirty years, 512— 

value 
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• value of its local pt^ition, 513— value 
, anrl variety of the products ’of its soil, 
•^14 — its minerals, ibid. — its coal-fields, 
ibid. — its fisheries, 515— capital of its 
merchants, ibid. — how its pre-eminence 
among the powers of Europe is to be up- 
. held, 517. 

Orfiat rolls, period of their commencement, 
49 — original intention of, 50. * 

Great seal, its first attachment to statutes, 
4^ — that of William the Conqueror de- 
scribed, ibid. 

Green, (Ellinor) punished for abuse of her 
minister, 382. 

Greig, (Admiral) naval anecdote of, 32. 

Haj[ji Baba in England, adventures of, 73 
— in what respect su^rior to all other 
works of the kind, 75 — may be termed 
the oriental Gil Bias, ibid. — compared 
^vvith Mr. Hope’s Anastasius, 77 — account 
of the work, 80 — compared with the tra- 
vels of Abou Taleb, 96. 

Hall, (Hon. Judge) Letters from the West, 
containing sketches, &c., connected with 
the first settlements ofgthe western sec- 
tions of the United States, 345 — his 
Honour’s motives for visiting these sec- 
tions, ihid. — extent of his excursion, 
reaching only from Pittsburgh to Shaw- 
nee Town, 346 — frivolous nature of his 
remarks, ibid. — has no taste for antiqui-I 
lies, and no talent for observation, ibid. \ 
— sample of his poetic power, 347 — puz- 
zles Ins intellects in vain to discover the 
derivation of the word chute, ibid — spe- 
cimens of his wit and facetiousness, tbtd. 
— his gallantry, 348 — his work a silly | 
book, -Stuffed with boyish levities, ibid.-— 
evinces his sense of justice and humanity 
by the manner in which ho speaks of the 
first settlers, and lauds, as it were, their 
butchery of the Indians, 349— |consoles 
them with the curious idea, that, if not 
Aor/i, they are bred to freedom, 350 — 
describes Linch’s law, once the lex loci 
ot the frontiers, 351 — his ludicroui? de- i 
scription of Coaliiill, iAk/.— and of Shaw- 
nee Town, 352 — considers the numerous 
raves, and the prevalence of miasma, as 
o proof of the unhealthiness of the cli- 
mnte, 353 — gives a wretched picture of 
those wh?) are flocking to this pestiferous 
western country, while he means to de- 
pict it as a paradise, 354 — says that 
much maybe obtained with little; and 
then, thatlt is all labour, labour, labour, 
an# the emigrant had better have stayed 
at home, 355 — cause of his indignation 
at the Edinburgh Review, and at 

the Quarterly, 356— .in vi^itty strains, 


vaunts the superiority of the American 
soldier and sailor to the English, 356— 
with his usual bkndering, shews, unin- 
tentionally, that tn( vice of all democracies 
is neglect, qjdifference, and ingratitude 
towards thoie v^o have done them best 
service, 358 — the fates of General Ne- 
ville and General St. Clair cited, as 
American proofs of this, lAid.— probable 
fate «f our Honourable Judge, in his 
new western *Birmingharry predicted from 
the value of his work, 359. * 

Hamilton, (Major) 244. 

Hardcastle, (Daniel) letters en currency, 
451. • 

IHaselrigge, (Sir Arthur, Bishop) account 
of, 397. 

H#tfield, (Thomas, Bishop) places built aud 
fouiUled by, 372. ♦ * ^ 

Hardcastle, (Dan.) Letters on Currency, 451, 
Heath, (Dr. Benjamin) chosen head master 
of Harrow School, in opposition to Parr, 
363. 

Hedge-sparrow, manners and habits of,418. 
Henry, (Prince) story of his retiring to the 
rock of Sagre.S|^478. 

Hertford, (Lord) refusesato place Parr in 
the commission of the Jkace, 268. 
ifistory, local, value of, 3w0. 

Holland, (Lord) talked of any thing but 
politics w'llh Dr. Parr, 300. 

Hoadly, (Sam., Bishop) 108, 

Homer, (Mr.) letters^ from Dr. Parr to, 
271,278. 

Hopkins, (Mr.) petition of, as to the cus- 
tody of his wards, 188. 

Houssa caravans, 154. 

Houston, (Mr.) 146 — dies at Cape Coast, 
153. 

Hubert, (Archbishop of Canterbury) 54. 
Hurd, (Bishop) Dr. Parr’s conduct towards, 
reprobated, 275. 

Hutchinson, (late Governor,) a journal by, 
kept with great accuracy from day to day, 
likely to apjj^ar, 301. 

Hutton, (Matt!^ Bishop) his zeal in behalf 
of Lady Margaret Nev ill, when condemned 
to die, 378. 

Jackson, (Maj.-Gen., now President of the 
United States) account of his heretofore 
conduct at New Orleans, 357, note. 
Jamaica, present precarious situation of, 
343. 

James, (Dr., Bishop of Calcutta^ 19, 34, 
James, (Bishop of Durham) cnaracter of, 
380 — pretended cause of his death, 
ibid. • ^ 

Jannah, account of, and of its inhabitants, 
146, 147. 

Jay, (Mr.) 219, 

Jefierson, 
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(AMertean Ereatdent) 22!. 
Inguiphus, (Al»bdt) 54. 

J«K»sob, (Colcme!) 

Jetmsoft, (Dr. SamueO^i^h eemmen^ation 
€#, hf Dr. Parr, 278. # 

JoHnstorre, (John, M.Dlj^ works of Dr. S. 
Parr by, 255~-aecointft of himself 
in executing the task, S58 — a better ar- 
rangement desirable, in case^ef a second 
edition, 298 — his account^ of his^friend’s 
last tlln^, 209. 

Jones, (Captain) anecdote by, of a Russian 
court dinner, 28. 

Jones, (Sir W.) friend and schoolfellow of 
Dr. S. Parr, 259 — character by* of Dr. 
Sumner, 262 — letter to Parr, on hearing 
of his intention to publish a sermon, 
^gnother letter to the same, * fraught 
«*\'ith sentencef of gold,' 267, ^ 

Joplin, (T.) Views on the Currency, 451. 

Journal of a Naturalist, 406— calculated to 
excite curiosity, and lead to the study of 
natural history, ibid . — may Ije placed in 
the boudoir or every lad^, and ought to 
find its way into every rural drawing- 
room, 407 — the aulhovis a lover of ani- 
mals, and the rfanner in which he pleads 
tlicir cause isf, delightful, 415 — sees ^ 
every thing tile ways and workings of 
Providence, and a portion of this enjoy- 
ment cannot fail to be comrnunicateti to 
those who read his work, 431. 

Judges of the King’s Bench and Common 
Plejis, origin and functions of, 48. 

Karilaph, (William de. Bp. of Durham) 
building of the present Cathedral com- 
menced by, 365. 

Katunga, capital of Yourriha, 150, 152. | 

Kellow, (Richard. Bp.) account of, 370. | 

Kirghis, (the) desert of, 36. 

Kiama, city of Borgho, 153. 

King’s College, projected one, for the Me- 
tropolis, 123 — desirable, that the school, 
to form a part of it, should be conducted 
on the system of Dr. Bell, Young 

men to undergo a public examination pre- 
\ious to admission, 124 — such institu- 
tions have in all times been wanted, 125 
— no from them of the people 

being educated too much, 126— desirable 
in other ^f England as well as in 
LondkHj 127 —50,000/. offered by a lady 
establishing one in Yorkshire, 
ibidff note; 389— King’s College not 
formed in imitation of tho^liondon Uni- 

^ versity, but in opposition to it, 135-137 — 
unjustly asperse^!, 136 — the present time 
favourable for such an establishment, ibid. I 
— ^ihe school of tlu* college the most im- 1 
porlanl part of the design, 141-*tbe' 


Gresham lectUFedKips recommended to bo " 

. transit rrell to il, •l(k/..benefits likely to ari>)n 
from the rivalry of the two eolleg^, 143. 
King, (Mr.) 237, 239. 

Koo8eo,*African town, 149. 

Koulfu, de.scrilied, 161. 

Kuzailbash, romance, commendatory men-* 
tion of, ^6, 98. * 

iLaing, (Major) letters by, shortly previous 
to his death, 171 -—documents proving his 
death to have been by assassination, 172, « 
173— -further account of his death, 176. 
Land-boc, in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, 

I meaning of, 44. 

[Land-tax Commissioners Act, length of 
I when ffnrolled. 45. 

Lander, (Richaroi servant to Capt. Clap- 
perton) Journal from Kamo to the Sea- ^ 
Coast, 143 — his account of the sickness, 
and death and burial of his master, 160- 
168 — describes his 'own feelings and de- 
solate situation, 169 — conduct of the 
Saltan Bello to, ibid . — at Damoy, is told 
of a race of cannibals, 174— descriVjes the 
inhabitants of i^ullindushee, 175 — sup- 
poses the plain of Cuttup to contain 
nearly 500 villages, 175 — 18 seized nt 
Dunroraand obliged to return to llie King 

of Zegzeg, ibid Ins kind recejition by 

the old King of Wawa, ibid. — receives 
from him particulars of the death of Major 
Laing, 176 — at Badngry had nearly been 
destroyed by three Portuguese slave-mer- 
chants, ibid . — submits to the Fetish oi- 
deal, 177 — kindly taken from Badagry 
by Captain Morris, and conducted to Cape 
Coast, ibid . — gives freedom to his slaves, 
and embarks for England, ibid. 
lAngley, (Bp ) 372. 

Latimer, (Hugh) first encourager of edu- 
cation in the higher orders (»f soi lety, 105. 
Learning, eflcct of the revival ol, 4^7. 

Lee Boo, 74. 

Legislative AssemWy, an improper grant to 
a colony, 342. 

T.eil)iiitz, 435. t 

Leipsig fair, 12. 

LlNch’.s law, as once practised in the back 
settlements of the U nited States, 351.- 
Lily, (William) excellence of his grammai, 
and methoft of teaching, 1 09. 

Lime-kiln, singular flarrativc o^ a man mi- 
serably burnt while sleeping on one, 412. 
Livonia, population of, 13. 

Locke, (John) 203. 

Lockman, (John) tale of a vizier, 99. 

Louis XIV., period of his reign characti^^ized, 
481. . 

Lowth, (Bishop) gives Parr a prebend in S(. 
Paul’s, 26^. ^ 

Lloyd, 
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Lloyd, (Dr, Barthol., professor) Elementary 
> Treatise of Mechanical Philosophy, for 
the use of the students of the Univer-^ity 
of Dublin, 432-j-conimencfatron of the 
work, 444 — the style m one two in- 
stances needlessly prolix, 447 — the gene- 
, ral theory of the curvilinear motirtn ele- 
gantly unfolded, and his modi of treating 
the subject w'orthy the attention of tlie 
mathematical student, 448 — a point or two 
•uggested, in which the work, it is deemed, 
might be improved, 450 — further enco- 
mium on, 451. 

Lynes, (Rev. John) Dr. Parr married to his 
sister, 298. 

Lyons versus Blenkin, 193. ^ 

Madison, (Amer. Pres.)?23, 224, 225. 
Maddox, (Thomas) ascribes the origin of the 
Court of Chancery to the Normans, 49. 
Maitland, (Sir Tho.) 5. 

Maltby, (Dr.) 287. 

Mallet, (Sir Alex.) Account of the System 
Fagging, 100. 

Marsingale, (Jane) first wife of Dr. S. Parr, 
203. • 

Masters in Chancery, origin of, 46, note. 
Material point, term in physical science, 440^ 
Mathew, (Toby, Bp-) character of, 378 — and 
of his wife, 379. 

Metaphysics, out of place in the pulpit, 288. 
Meyendorf, (Baron) state of the country 
from Orenberg to Bokhara described 
by, 36. 

Middleton, (Gilbert) a Northumberland gen- 
tleman and freebooter, 370. 

Migration of birds, 425, 428. 

Milton, 112. 

Mole, fur and flesh of the, 417. 

Monro, (Mr.) 221, 228. 

Montesquieu, saying of, respecting his .sou, 
482. 

Moraiiiev, (Ca[)t.) 36. t 

Morel. ind, (-Sir Thomas) 5. 

Morier, (Mr.) effect of his novels on the 
IVrsian court, 78, 79. ^ 

Morisori, (Dr ) acAmpanles Clapperton, 145 
— (lies at Jannah, 146. 

Morton, (Bp-) character of, 382, 383— 
^ nearly lorn to pieces by tlie mob, in his 
way to the House of Lords, 384 — kind- 
ness of Sir Henry Vane to him in his po- 
\erty, 34.5 — taken* into the family of Sir 
Henry Yelverton, 386 — his death and 
epitaph, ibid. 

Motion, curvilinear, 437 — rectilinear, 440. 
Mushet, (^iob ) effect of the Issues of the 
iank of England, 451. 

• 

Napoleon Buonaparte, life in the Family 
Library, No. I., 475. ^ 


Nariskin, grand Russian huntsman, anecdote 
of, 28. 

Nations, review qf^he events of a nation sa- 
lutary, Kke the rtniew of a man’s life, 476. 
— See StiHe and Pro8peut9 of the Comm- 
try. • # 

Natural histor^pleasurcs to be derived from 
the st|dy 407 — the excursions of tho 

naturalist a constant scene of observation 
an3 remark, 414. 

Neile, (Bp.) character of,*3flH„ 

Netherlands, great improvements in, 5 — cha- 
racter of the present sovereign of, 12, 

Neville, (Gen.) account of, 358. 

Newton, (Sir Isaac) problem of statics re- 
duced by him to a single principle, 437. 
orth, (Lord) 301. 

ovels, books of travels^^ and memoirs, eba- 
r^ter of those of the present day, 4^. 

Nurse, an old picturesque one in Africa 
described, 164 

Note in reference to Swan River, 520. 

Note relating to ^ Clapperton’s Journey into 
Africa,” ii»No 77, 521. 

Oak, tw’o disti#Dt spec'tfs of, in England, 22. 

OstendjDr. Granville's munting account of, 3. 
Ouseley, (Sir W.) 35. f 

Paley, (Archdeacon W.) 112. 

Parliament, many documents respecting, lost, 
61 — ancient election of knights and bui- 
gesses to, 62. 

Parnell, (Sir Hen.) Observations on Paper 
Mon^, Banking and Overtrading, 451. 

Parr, (n-ank) 263. 

Parr, (Dr. Sam.) a severe disciplinarian, 109 
— collected works of, 255 — bis character 
difficult to decypher from the heteroge- 
neous nature of his mind, ibid. — several 
works suggested to him for which he \^'as 
eminently qualified, 256 — his birth, pa- 
rentage, and early years, 258 — his school- 
fellows, 259 — quits his father’s profession, 
and is aelmitted of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, 260 — on the death of his 
father, obliged, from narrow circum- 
stances, to tmit his college, 261— becomes 
assistant at Harrow school to Dr. Sumner, 
ibid. — takes Deacon’s orders, ar- 

dency of bis attachment to his cousin 
FVanK, ibid. — on the death of Dr. Sumner, 
becomes a candidate for the head nia'.tcr- 
ship of Harrow, 263 — failing in this, 
throws up his situation of nssistanf, and 
sets up a school at Stanmoic, ibid . — 
marries, — gives up his establishment 
at Stanroorc, and accepts the mastership 
of an endowed school at Colchester, 264 
— his handwriting so bad, as scarcely to 
be decyphered, ibid. — after being in 
' troubled 
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troubled waters at Colchester, is elected to 
the school at Norwich, 266 — ventures 
here on his first puhlit^tion, and obtained 
his first preferment, tjjp living of Asterby, 
267 — exchanges it for the perpetual curacy 
of Hatton, idtel, — obtaiu| a piebend in St. 
Paul’s, 268 — while at Norvych, com- 
|K*lIed from absolute nec«ffsity io sell 
copy of Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, 

— his account of Hatton, where ne rfcidcs, 
having qujtted- Norwich, applies 

twice to be in the commission of the 
peace, and is twice disappointed, ibid , — 
his preface *10 a new edition of Bellcn- 
denus characterised, 269 — his ow^ self- 
complacency as to the merit of this work 
270 — ^liis concern in the Bampton Lec- 
tu^e^v 271 — his republication of th? 
Tracts by Wafburton, 274 — supjibsed 
motive of his spleen to Hurd, as displayed 
in tills w'ork, 276 — his admirable tribute 
to the memory ot Warburlon and John- 
son, 277 — his hopes of promotiyii from a 
regency on the illness of thf^ King, 278 — 
his address to tlie Dissenters of Birming- 
ham, 280 — his letter Mr. Joseph 
Gerrald, iiis quorfiain pujiil, sentenced to 
fourteen years tfinsporUtion, 281 — his 
controversy with^Dr. Coombe, 282 — his 
enmities hasty, but not durable, 284 — his 
admirable character of the critic Bentley, 
ibuf. — compared, as to matter and style, 
with Johnson, 285-— sine of the head dupes 
hy what he afterwards called the ^ great 
and impudent’ forgery of the Irelands, 
280 — his Spital Sermon, 287 — character 
of his sermons, 290 — 296 — death of his 
nninarned daughter, of his wife, and of 
Ills married daughter, 297 — enters a se- 
cond time into the married state, 298 — 
admits his two granddaughters into his 
family as his own children, tbid. — ^parti- 
culars of his illness, his conduct under it, 
and his death, ibtd., 299 — neither quali- 
fied for a politician nor deci^jcd so by his 
friends, 300 — instances of inconsistency 
In b'mi enumerated, 301 — 305 — his love 
and practice of iienevolence, the result of 
this, 306 — the quality ol mercy in him in 
one sense strained, tbid. — Other instances 
of an inconsistent spirit in iiim, 307 — his 
extreme fondness for church bells, 308, 
note — his style, 309 — character of, as a 
scholar, 310 — his Latin epitaphs, ibid . — 
Ills Greek attainments, 311 — summary of 
his character, 312. 

Pascoc, African interpreter to Belzoni and 
to Clapperton, 145. * 

Pearce, (Capt) accompanies Clapperton, 
144-^his death, 146. 

Persians, character of, 75 — sample of the 


encomiastic style writing, 80— sup- 
posed reasCnings of an envoy of, on wit-, 
nessing the ceremonial of an English din- 
ner, 83 — at the sight of English furniture, 
84 — at^the simple manners and appear- 
ance of the head directors of the India 
Hoiase, 85 — ideas entertained by, of a 
court aw^ence, 86 — questions asked Ify 
him, on visiting a college library, 92 — on 
viewing the paintings in the old palace of 
Holyrood, ibid. — ^fancied picture of Per- 
sian courtship, 93 — sketch of a Per- 
sian cavalier, 97— Persian taste likely to 
be improved by the introduction of Eng- 
lish literature, 98. 

Peters, (Hugh) 42. 

Pelcrsburg,«cntrance to, from Strclna, 13 — 
speedy passage ii), from London, in a 
‘^team-boat, tbid-, note — average of the 
mortality of, 17 — its buildings, 19 — ad- 
miralty, 21 — palace of the Ktat Major, 23 
— Museums, 24 — Hotel des Mine^, ibid. 
— botanical garden, 25 — church of St. 
Isaac, 26. 

Periodical publications, how far useful, 496. 

Phelan (Dr.) 137, , 

Pilkington (Bp.) account of, 376. 

Pillans, (James, Profes^sor of Humanity in 
the University of Edinburgh) Principles of 
elementary teaching, 99 — character of the 
work, 114 — complains of the neglect of 
the parochial schools of Scoll.ind, ibid.-— 
recommends higher salaries and better 
teachers, 115 — commends the viva vocc 
plan of instruction practised iii the Edin- 
burgh sessional schools by Mr. Wood, 
116 — his own plan of instruction «k'taili‘d, 
117 — in what respect not commendable, 
119 — neglects speaking of the merits of 
Dr. Bell, whose system he follow^, 120. 

’inkney, (Mr.) 221. 

Pitt, (William) ( haracters of, a^ drawn by 
Dr. Parr 301, 302. 

Poictou, (Pliilip ol, Bp.) 367. * 

Poland, partition of, 483. 

Portugal, poor state of the, colonies ol, 215. 

Potter, \John Phillips) letter on systems of 
education, 100. 

Powell versus Cleaver, 190. 

Priestley, (Dr.) 257. 

Printing, benefits to society from the discoA 
very of, 478. 

Prostration, court ceremony of, in Afiica, 151. 

Prynne, (William) merit of his labours, as 
keeper of the records in the Tower, 65. 

Public opinion, rise, progress, and present 
stale of, in GSreat Britain and (fLhcr parts 
of the world, 475 — its supposed autlf^r, 
503 — contains many curious speculations 
and valuable facts, tbid. 

Pudscy, (Huglf, Bp.) account of, 366. 

* Quorra, 
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Quorra, African river, belli in my«?tcry from 
its bein{,r supposed to be Ibo Niger, 153 
-—question of itf being the Niger nega- 
tively set at rest by Denham and Cla[)- 
^perton, 177 — question as to its iflentily 
with the Shary, examined, l^^i^lSO. 


Ram, (James) observations on tlie natural 
night of a father to the custody of his chil 
dren, 183. 

Ra^cn, singular faculty of, by which it ob- 
tains at a disUince intimation of food, 422. 
Red-book of the Kxchequer, 64. 
Reformation, chapels and chantries in Dur- 
ham swept away by,^5,376^bciicticial 
results of, 479. 

Rennell, (Major) commendatory mention of, 
179 — his opinion as to the course of 
the Quorr.i, 180, note, 

Robin, lllanncrs and habits of the, 419. 
Rolls or records of early history ; the great, 
or pipe rolls, 49 — rolls of the Chan- 
cery, 50 — rolls of the Exchc(|ucr, and 
cinirl.-s of justice, patent 

rolls, 52 — clo.'.e rolls, ihid.^ 01 — rolh 
France, Rome, and Almain, 53 — the libr 
rate lolls, ibid . — Norman and Gascon 
rolls, i/nr/. — rolls of Parliament, 60 — man) 
liarlianicntary documents lost by neglect, 
(> 1 . 

Romans, excellence of their roads, and ex- 
pedition with which they travelled, 490 
Rook, (he coninioii, erroneously <lescribed 
by Linnaeus as acorn-gathering bird, 423, 
Rush, (Ml.) 225, 227, 229, 237. 

Russia, a few words on our relations with, 

1 — on the designs of, tbid . — traits of the 
present Emperor, 15 — of the empress 
mother, 16 — institutions for female edii- 
< ation superintended or cst.ablished by 
her, 17 — slate of its iia\)', 22— estimate 
o( its army, 23, 24 — nuslakcn result of its 
possessing Const, uitinojde, 30 — its power 
ol aggression weakened by extension of 
leirilory, 33, 34j|"question of its •inva- 
ding India examined, 35 — disastrous : 
suit ol its 'Purkish imasion, 41 — the last 
})o\vei to which Poland should ha\c been 
9 added, 487. 


Saint Cl.iill ((jcn.) account of, 358. 

Salame, (Mr) 159, note. 

Scholastic' education, severe discipline of, in 
monastic' institutions, 100 — remonstrance 
of Archbinhop Anselm against this, 101 — 
practice an abuse of power, 103 — 
cruelly ol, as described by Ravisius Tex- 
lor, 104 — as described by Er'ksmus, 106 
—whipping .boys institutec^ to sa\c the 
backs. of courtly dunces, 107 — period 
of the mitigation of scholastic seventj^ 


ibid, — why re|p|ined longest in charity 
schools, tbid. — Parr, the last learned 
schoolmaster, professedly an amateur of 
Ihc rod, {|«r/,-j^syslem of education osta- 
blished^ ij^ a ll grammar-schools by Henry 
VIII., ■lo^'^.illy’s Grammar, and method 
of teacftiig; ibid.^ 123 — Grammar of Wil- 
liaifl Haine^s, 111 — Eton Grammar, ibid, 
— ^Westmiii'ster, ibid. — ^l^st’s Hospital, 
xhid. — ^Wesley’s, ihtd. — ^rious critical 
Latin grammar, 1 1 2 « — defects of the pre- 
sent mode of scholastic education,! 13,1 40 
— ^eatevil of great schools, tbid. — system 
of Dr. Bell, 114, 120, 121— of Mr. Wood, 
master of the sessional school at Edin- 
burgh, 116 — of Professor Pilldris^ll7 — 
folbiding of grammar-schools one o4 the 
means of effecting the Relormiition, 124 
— ^benefits arising from general educa- 
tion, 126, 138. 

Scotch banker, 184. 

Sea-sickness, laudanum a remedy against, 3 . 

Scotcli Banker, 451. 

Seeker, (Archl^hop) ^If). 

Sever, (Bishop) poisoteed by liis servant, 

« 374 . 1 

Shelley (Percy Byssbe)^vcrsMi' Westbrook , 
193, 200,210. 

Shiel, (Mr.) 135. 

Sierra Leone, tlescnhcd as a })esliferous 
cdiarnel-house, 181 — abandoned as .i 
naval station, 182. 

Skirlaw'e, (Bishop) 372. 

Snapdragon, the great, an insert trap, 413, 

Snow, remarkable fall of, in the North ol 
Itlugland, in 1614, 380. 

I Snow'drop de.scribed, 414, 

Soccatoo, 165. 

Society, rude and civilized, contrasted, 74 
— authors who ha\e availed the ir selves of 
such contrasts, tbid. 

Spain, poor stale of the colonics of, 215. 

Sparrow, the bouse, a benefactor as well us 
plunderer, *24. 

Spital Sermon, by Dr. Parr, critical exami- 
nation of, 287. 

Starling, habits and manners of the, 423. 

State and Prospects of the Country, 475 — 
necessityand advantages of acoiriprcdicn- 
sive survey ol onr situation, imlividiially 
and nationally, 475, 476 — brief review 
of the cause.s of the moral and political 
changes in modern Europe, 470 — revival 
of classical learning, 477 — how first re- 
garded, ibid. — invention ot piintmg, 477, 
478 — discovery of a passage to the East b^ 
the Cape ot Good Heipe, 478 — inlere.sl 
felt in the proceedings of Va'-co do Gama, 
ibid. — voyage ot Columbus, 479 — the Re- 
formation, 1621 /. — frj^less attempts olthc 
Catholics to extirpate Piotcstanii.sin, 479, 
480— 
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480 — civil wars of Ki^]aiid,480-^xteii- 
sioii of the pru)cipl^)i£n' rational freedom 
in this country, 480,481— upoadact ofllie 
French and of Louis XI contrasted with 
tlie proceeditigs ia England^ 4^ —oonse- 
qucuces of the revocaticawiA^le edict of 
Nantes, gradual imprQjtuienta in 

society, 48i — the aristoerMy of firuropei 
at the aeniih of their glory, $6td, — <par-| 
tition of pUeuul, 483 — ^Indepi^enceof the ' 
United States c<SAinerica, i6*<L — period in 
the progress of colonies when ol^ience 
ceases to be volwatarily yielded, ^84 — 
effect of the CKample of tlie United States 
on the other IraikatUntic colonies, 

— revolution in France of 1792,ifa'd. — ifS 
closes and conleqoences, 484, 48#— its 
past and future influence, 486 — political 
arrangements at the congress of Vicuna, 
487 — grave error in the aggrandisement 
of Rii SSI a,48 8 — i ll-j udged disme^beroaeti t 
of Saxony, oooductuf the EmpertH- 

Alexander, t/ud.— designs and dispo- 
sitions of Russia, historicaily evinced, 488, 

489 — demarcati^i of Prussia, 489~ 
her future inteifcions, and intelligence, 
energy and ainllkion of her people, iZ«d. 
pieotiiious state of Dclgium, tSid. — luefli- 
cacy of her fionticr fortresses, 489, 490 
— Social condition of the present time, 

490 — iropruvemeiit and vast extension of 

roads both m England and ou the Con- 
tinent, 490, 491 — water conveyance, 491 
— increase of travelling, 49‘i — gradual 
obliteration of arliflcial distinctions, 493 
— extraordinary increase of education and 
knowledge, 494 — necessity of moral and 
religious discipline, 494, 49r» — superficial 
cast of modern literature, 495 — periodi- 
cal publications, 496 — injurious efieeb 
ol w'oiks of fiction, 497 — irivolity of Ro- 
man literature in the time of Seneca, 497, 
498 — estimate of inodero authorship, 498 
— improvement in the outward condition 
of all ranks of society, 499 — conspicuous 
in England, ibicl . — in crease of population, 
5U0— of various places enumerated, Und. 
— table of population of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 590, 591— its pre<«eQt probable 
amount, 50 1 — gradual assimilation of the 
lower dasses to the higher, tbid . — pro- 
gressive influence of jnMic opinion, 503 
— state and circumstaxices of our own 
country, 504 — ^its eminence as an agri- 
Icuiturad, commercial, and amnufacturing 
power, commercial iniprovements 

in foreign countries, 505, 506 — National 
Dejit, 507 — importance of placing our 
finahees ou a stable foundatioo, 508— 
poor-rates and pou^-laws, 508, 509— ef- 


fects of the present law of settlement, 
509 — table of sums raised for the poor' 
from 1F748 to 1827,^10 — tenfold ang- 
mentation of the poor-rates, tbid. — ^pre- 
s^nl redundancy of pofiulation, and its 
baneful qpnseq^enoes, 510, 511 — colb- 
nization, 511 — rate of increase of the 
population, 512— ^evils of a too lofty self- 
estimation, 5)2, 513 — view of our ryitu- 
^al and acquired advantages, 513, etseq. 
— raiaeral products, 514-^apital, 515 — 
comoMndal rectitude, 516 — intellectual 
eminence, uecessity of examina- 

tion and amendaient in every branch of 
our puUlc and p^vaie eoononay, to main- 
tain our present national position, 517 — < 
evils of concealment or disguise, 519 — 
concluding supplication, 520. 

Statutes of the Realm, chronological Index 
to, by ihe Record Commission, — their 

present enormous length, 42 — our limited 
monarchy the result of this, idid . — no ju- 
dicial records among the Anglo-Saxons, 
44 — ^laod-boc and folkmoots of that pe- 
riod explained, tbtd. — house of rolls 
mentioned in l^ripturc, the earliest re- 
pository of statutes mentioned in history, 
46 — English statutes and charters, by 
whom signed originally, 46 — period ot 
the great seal being first att.iched to 
statutes, 47— Doomsday statute, 55— 
Liber Feudorum, 57 — Inqumlumcs post 
mortem, 68 — statutes formerly discussed 
before being brought into parliament, 6y> 
— chasms in the records of our statutes, 
64 — merit of Pryiine in cleansing and 
arranging those in the Tower, 65 — bene- 
fit arising from the Record Commission, 
66 — a central depository, containing all 
legislative proceedings of courts of jus- 
tice, recommended, ibid. — evils ^arising 
from the want of a new registration of 
the different records, 67 — 73. 

Stamford, (Judge) commendation of, by 
Loi^ Bacon, 184. f 

Stevinus, a Flemish engineer, improved the 
science of mechanical philosophy, 433. 

Stifling, (Captain). See Swan River Neu> 
Colony, * 

Stork, the only bird vvliosc parental affection 
is repaid by filial piety, 426. * 

Sumner, (Dr.) head master of Harrow 
School, 261 — dies of apoplexy, 262 — > 
character of, ihid. 

Superstitions of the North, unfdited poem 
on the, ascribed to Mr. R. Surtees, 3^8. 

Surtees, (Robert) History and Antiquities 
of the Ci^nty Palatiae of Durham. See 
Durham^, * 

Swallow and suuftner wheatear. inhumanity 
« ‘ of 
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of the B{K>i^?man ui essaying his skill om 

* these harmless tri^s, 425. 

Swan River, new eji^ny on, rc|olaftloiis for 
the guidance of who niay propose 
to settle there, 31 5 — hopeful appeaianses 
8.S to this settlement, *317— ^vourable^ 
account of the country t>y Captain Stir* 
ling, lieutenant-governor, by whom it was i 
cc^npletely explored, 318 — general strue- 
ture and aspect of the country from Cy|p 
Leuwin to Cape Naturaliste, 319— coal 
not found, because not sought after, 320 
— abundance of pure and fresh water, 
ibid . — the coast, as to navigation, safe 
and easy, 321 — sket^, in iUrm of a 
map, of the settlement, 323 — •extensive 
salt marshes, deemed favourable to the 
growth of cotton, 324 — the hills covered 
witli a variety of plants, ibid . — land on 
tlie b»lks of the river superior to any in 
New South Wales, 325 — animal produc- 
tions, ibtd — natives described, tbid . — 
birds, 32C — fishes, tbtd. — Buache, an 
island in this quartcr^admirably adapted 
for a fishing town, ibid — a cow, two ewes 
111 lamb, and three goats left on this 
island by Captain Stirling, and a garden 
planted and railed out, 327 — mineralogi- 
cal productions, tb . — mineral springs, 328 
— Mipcnor advantage of this over its sister 
colon Y, in having no convicts, or other 
description of prisoners transported to it, 
329 — in geograpliical position, Us supe- 
riority to New South Wales incalculable, 
ibid . — its merit in a commercial point of 
view, 331 — Us possession desirable from 
tlic injury we might derive from it, if 
possessed by an enemy, 332 — a cordon of 
such scttleinenl«> round the wliole habit- 
able portion of Australia, recommended, 
ibid — probabilily of the Austridian colo- 
nies, Vith the aid of the mother conntiy, 
rising, in proportion to their population, 
to iiii inequality with the TJiiUed States, 
333 — ex portable ^rticles, that migUl he 
cultivated in them to advantage, ibid . — 
benefits to be derived from the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco, 334 — advice to those 

• about to lake their flight to this new set- 
tlement, 337 — (picstioD of colonization I 
considered, 339 — afr what state of popu- 
lation and prosperity colonies might as- 
sume independence, 341 — a legislative 
assembly an improper grant to Uscolony, 
cxemplififd from the conduct of Canada 

Jamaica, 342 — Note, alterations and 
additions to Colonial Office Circular, 520. 

Systeina Naturae of Limicjeus defended, 408. 

Talbot, (Bishop) account 402. 

Tazew^lj (llon.^Li, W.) Review of the Ne« 


goliations betw'e^ii the United States and 
Great Britain, reinjecting the commerce 
of tlie twm •ountries, 215 — character of 
th^ work, •16,^1 9. 

Textor barbarity of school disci- 

pline inK^hRc, 104. 

Teynham H^dy) versut Barrett, case of, 
188, *197. ; 

Thuilow, (Ed. Lord) 190,.19%^67, 

Tobacco, benefits that would from ciil- 
^vating it in the AuSCfal^an colonic'*, 

Tomtit* parish rewards for the destruction 
of this bird difficult to account for, 420^ 
its manners and habits, ibid. 

Tookt* (John Uornc) 7. « 

Tookef (Thomas) ConsiScratioiis oii'lhc 
State of the Currency, 451 — lostter to 

I l.ord Grenville, on the ReauoipUou of 
Cash Payments, tbid. 

Townshemji (Lord John) 302. 

Traffofd, (lAdy Jane) presents Dr. Parr 
with the living of Aslerby, 269. 

Tunstall, (Cuthb#rt, Bp.l account of, 374. 

Turkish Spy, 72, | 

I'Jusser, (Thomas) his celpplaint of school 
discipline, 113. " 

Twining, (Thomas) 264. 

United States?, character of while under the 
dominion o1 Great Britain, 216 — pro- 
gress of improvenienl .«iince their inde- 
pendence, tW.— feelings oi the two coun- 
tries towards each other after tlie peace, 
217 — laws enacted by the States preju- 
dicial to British interests, 218 — impose a 
higher duty on foreign ships than on their 
own, 219 — commercial lieaty between 
the States and Great Britain, tbid . — article 
in it respecting the West Indie.',, not ra- 
tified by the American president, 220 — 
peaceful aml^ statesman-1 ikc demeanour 
of Washingym, tbid , — the treaty renew- 
ed, but rejected by President Jefferson, 
221 — embargo laid by the Stales on all 
their own vessels, and a law passed for- 
bidding all iiilercour>e with either Great 
Britain or France, tbid . — evils rcsnlling to 
the States from these measures, ibtd — 
war between the tw o conn tries, 222 — new 
treaty negotiated and latihed, 223 — con- 
duct of Great Biilain respecting the colo- 
nial trade defended, new proposi- 

tions as tJ the colonial trade, discussed 
by the Aierican minister and Lord 
Castlereagfl, 224 — cj^valier conduct of 
the American government, as to the'se 
propositions, 225 — the propositions re- 
jected by them, 22^— Congress pass a 
law closing the popn of America to all 
British ships fron/ihl West Indies, 227 
1 — further 
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^further pegotiallon^ between the two 
countries, 223j 230 — the ports of the 
United States closed agaifist British ves* 
eeU coming by sea, 23i — 'tjUrioas V.ffect 
of this law to 'the state^jpflj^the ports 
opened again iu consequenc^f a liberal 
enactment on th^ part of (?^at JBritaiii, 
236 — acts of the BritisL Verliaanent in 
1825 re|ft[p;twig the coloo'^1 trade, 238 — 
British' o^dsr in council closing the ports 
of the W^ep.t litidies against American ves- 
sels, 239 — further negotiation, qn what 
ground refused by Great Britain, ibtd . — 
the loss of the West India trade to the 
Americans owing to the mismanagemj*nt 
of /their own j^overnment, 240 — Ameri- 
can tariff. See Tariff* State of parties 
in the United States, 241 — ^248 — first 
settlements of the western sections. See 
Hall, i^Hon. Judge*) 

University of London, merit of ‘?;he institu- 
tion due to Mr. Thomas Campbell, 125, 
127 — name of university given to it, inap- 
propriate -and a' rogant,‘‘*&id. — difference 
between a scht/l and a university pointed 
out,tbifl. — dlffi^nce between a universi/y 
and a college, 128, note — the omission of 
all religious instruction in this university 
reprehended, 129 — statement of the coun- 
cil of the university on the omission, 131 
—this statement animadverted on, ibtd. 
132, 133, 134. ^ 

Universities of Germany characterised, 8. 

Uses, statute of, 69. 

Vurignon, (French mathematician) his Pro- 
jet d^une Nouvelle Mtcamque, 438. 

Velocities, virtual, 442, 

Warburton, (Bishop) Tracts bv, republished 
by Dr. Parr, 274, 


Wards and liveries, court of,'!ts institution 
and aboli^n, I86 .p 

WarriclP, (Lord) refuy■^5 to place Parr in 
the commission of the peace, 268. 

Washington, (President) character of, gis if 
statesmr.n, 22^. 

Waterland, (Dr.) 295. 

Watt, (James) 123. 

Wawa, its population, 156 — account rf tUc 

f old king of, 175. 

Weimar, tabic d’hote at, described, 10. 

Wellesley, (Tylney >J^ng) case of, as to 
custody oHiis children, 194 — refused by 
the Lord Chancellor, 196 — the refusal 
confin^ed by House of Lords, tbid. 
— legality of the decision vindicated, 197 
— 210 . 

West Indies, commerce w>*h. See United 
States. 

Wilder, (Sir George) account (#?,'399. 

White, (Rev. Gilbert) his Natural History 
of Selborne, 406,409, 427. 

White, (Professor). See Hampton Lectures. 

Whitfield versus h>ales, 193. 197. 

Whipping-boys, 107. 

Wilson, (General) 21 . 

Winds and weather, supposed prognostica- 
tions of, by birds and animals, 422 

Wolsey, (Cardinal) preface to Lily’s Gram- 
mar ascribed to him, 109. 

Writing, letter on tlic wretched scrawl ol 
Dr. Parr’s hand, 265 

Vaboo, 149. 

Yellow colour predominant throughout the 
vegetable world, 413. 

Zaria, capital of Zcg7.eg, 162. 

Zurniie, 162. 
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